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8^1  6aah  "^m  in  ^xt»mt  of  Jife,  §tii%  mh 

Genoufl  xlvli.  9 ;  Pdalm  xziii.  4  ;  2  Timothy  iv.  8. 

Lr  tliese  three  verses  three  remarkable  and  illustrious  meu  describe 
their  respective  relations  to  life,  death,  and  immortalitj.  Jacob, 
hoaiy,  feeble,  the  tremulous  shadow  of  his  former  self^  looks,  as  he 
stands  before  Pharaoh,  back  on  the  busy  and  eventful  years  behind 
him,  and,  with  the  plaintive  truthfulness  of  an  old  man,  pronounces 
them  to  have  been  "few  and  evU."  David  in  the  fresh  vigour  of  his 
early  manhood,  the  manifold  energies  in  him  still  unexercised  and  un- 
developed— with  the  intense  yet  restful  faith  of  a  man  who  has  seen 
the  valley  of  death  lying  dark  in  shadow  from  the  very  brilliance  of 
the  light  beyond — ^feels  ^rong  and  fearless  as  he  thinks  of  the  rod  and 
staff  of  Grod  guiding  him  out  of  time  into  eternity.  Paul,  the  aged — 
weaiy,  in£rm,  the  dew  of  death  on  his  brow,  but  the  fire  of  enthu- 
siasm unextinguished  in  his  heart — looks  from  his  Koman  dungeon 
into  his  everlasting  home,  and  anticipates  the  blessedness  of  being 
''for  ever  with  the  Lord."  Each  of  these  saintly  men  has  different 
feelings,  corresponding  to  the  difference  of  the  objects  contemplated, 
yet  the  very  differences  in  the  feelings  indicate  agreement  in  the  faith 
and  the  thoughts  whence  they  spring. 

Conaidered  in  the  most  superficial  way,  these  verses  are  eminently 
suggestive.  Here  is  an  old  man,  whose  life  had  been  on  the  whole 
eminently  succesdful,  who  had  lost  both  the  name  and  nature  of  the 
supplanter,  and  become  the  conqueror — ^Israel.  Hb  lif^  wag  closing 
amid  oomfoH  and  pe^L^fulness,  mind  and  conscience  were  rc»stful,  aiid 
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liis  father's  heart  was  gratified  at  the  sight  of  one  son  Grand  Vizier  of 
Egypt^  the  most  splendid  of  the  then  existing  empires,  and  of  the  rest 
provided  with  a  home,  the  most  favoured  and  privileged  province  in  that 
favoured  and  privileged  land.  Yet  that  successful  old  man  thinks,  as  he 
looks  back  on  his  long  life,  that  its  years  have  been  swift  and  few — ^that 
the  very  intensity  with  which  he  had  gi*asped  them  had  made  them  like 
sand,  run  the  more  quickly  through  his  fingers,  leaving  behind  only 
old  age  and  infirmity.  life  in  retrospect  cannot  satisfy — seems  a 
succession  of  disappointments,  illusions  which  gave  splendid  promises 
but  yielded  only  failures.  Then,  here  is  a  young  man  with  death 
Bti]l  fax  in  the  future,  between  him  and  it  a  life  full  of  enterprise  and 
peril  and  confiict,  leading  to  a  throne  and  fame  extensive  and  endur- 
ing as  humanity,  but  he  nerves  his  brave  heart  for  its  work  by  faith  in 
the  Shepherd  and  the  Lord  of  man.  Faith  in  God,  peacefulness  of 
conscience,  obedience  of  will,  constitute  the  truest  preparations  for 
life,  therefore  for  death,  and  fashion  the  noblest  type  of  man.  Then, 
here  is  the  third,  aged  like  the  first,  but  unlike  him  with  a  history  of 
splendid  successes  achieved  by  the  most  absolute  sacrifice  of  all  that 
was  selfish  and  self-regarding — Cleaving  the  past  to  God,  leaving  death 
to  God,  only  mindful  of  eternity,  and  so  raised  by  eternity  above 
death  and  time  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the  failures  of  the  one  or  the 
terrors  of  the  other,  lost  in  the  blissful  contemplation  of  "  the  crown 
of  righteousness  "  reserved  for  him  in  heaven. 

We  have  here  three  witnesses  who  seem  to  testify  that  life  without 
death  would  be  intolerable,  death  without  eternity  terrible,  man 
"without  immortality  miserable :  and  so  that  life,  death,  and  immor- 
tality are  each  needed  to  complete  the  hopes  and  destinies  of  man. 

These  three  men  thus  occupy  different  standpoints,  but  each  stand- 
point ia  complementary  to  the  others ;  and  so  we  may  regard  them 
alike  in  their  combination  and  contrasts  as  exhibiting  the  good  man 
in  the  presence  of  life,  death,  and  immortality. 

I.  An  old  man's  retrospect  of  life.  Jacob  sayB  to  Pharaoh,  **  The 
days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years ; 
few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  been." 
The  scene  here  is  very  pathetic — very  beautiful,  too.  On  the 
one  side  is  the  ancient  Jacob,  tottering  on  his  staff,  the  once  crafty 
mind  softened  into  the  simplicity  of  its  second  childhood,  the  once 
firm  will  enfeebled,  the  man  once  so  resourceful,  helpless,  yet  clad  in 
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the  Teneiable  dignity  of  age.  On  the  other  side  is  Pharaoh,  surrounded 
with  the  colossal  wealth  and  magnifioenoe  of  that  Egypt  whose 
monuments  still  witness  to  its  once  massive  but  now  vanished  glory. 
The  sight  of  the  old  man  touches  the  heart  of  the  king.  The  feeble- 
ness and  goilelessness  of  age,  no  leas  than  of  infancy,  melt  the 
haughtiest  spirit  into  meekness  and  love ;  and  so  the  proud  monarch 
condescends  to  be  familiar.  "  How  old  art  thou  1 "  he  asks  ;  and  the 
old  man  sadly  answers — "  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are 
an  hundred  and  thirty  years ;  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years 
of  my  pilgrimage  been." 

These  may  well  seem  strange  words  to  us.  Jacob  was  a  very  old 
man ;  his  days  were  almost  double  the  "  allotted  span,"  yet  he  says 
they  were  "  few,"  and  doubtless  as  brief  as  few.  Time,  though  slow 
in  passing,  is  short  in  retrospect ;  hours  may  move  with  leaden  feet, 
but  years  are  swift  and  noiseless  as  an  angel  in  their  flight.  Had 
Methuselah  stood  where  Jacob  did,  and  been  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion, he  had  given  the  same  answer.  The  moments  of  life  bear  no 
comparison  to  the  possibilities  of  the  soul.  Time  is  narrow  and  fleet, 
and  mind  does  not  accomplish  in  it  all  the  works  it  has  purpose  and 
faculty  to  perform.  The  finished  are  nothing  to  the  unfinished  works 
of  man.  Every  human  life  is  but  a  fragment,  a  broken  column,  a 
dawn  setting  in  night  without  ever  breaking  into  sunrise ;  or,  at  best, 
a  thin  silver  streak  running  from  east  to  west,  leaving  the  immense 
spaces  to  north  and  south  in  utter  darkness.  Mind  has  been  made 
for  eternity,  and  so  time  cannot  exhaust  its  capabilities,  must,  how- 
ever long,  seem  to  the  soul  short,  transitory  as  the  lightning-flash 
which  leaps  from  the  bosom  of  darkness,  and  in  a  moment  vanishes 
again,  swallowed  up  in  the  blackness  of  the  illimitable  night.  And 
80,  mind,  feeling  within  it  those  unexhausted  capabilities,  feeling,  too, 
how  little  scope  time  has  allowed  for  their  exercise,  can  only  turn  a 
tearful  eye  to  the  past,  and  say,  '*Few  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my 
pilgrimage  been.'' 

But  Jacob  says  his  years  were  "  evil "  as  well  as  "  few."  They  had 
bad  indeed  to  record  many  acts  of  deoeitfulness,  selfishness,  sin.  He 
had  deceived  his  brother,  deceived  his  father,  deceived  his  father-iu- 
law,  and  more  than  once  been  the  victim  of  his  own  subtlety.  But 
hii  unscrupulous  cleverness  had  belonged  to  his  earlier  career — his 
later  had  been  truthful,  honourable.     He  Lad  thrown  off  his  first  and 
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evil  self  when  he  wrested  all  night  with  God — ^had  issued  from  the 
conflict  a  changed  maa^  beoauAea  man'whohadseen  thefaoeof  Qod. 
And  henceforth  he  had  lived  a  life  such  as  became  the  son  of  Isaac 
ai^d  the  jbieir  of  Abrabam~«  optfin  whose  growing  aanctily  made  him 
a  me^t  and  noble  witness  for.  Jehovah.  And  yet  he  sajs,  ^  My  days 
^ave  been  evili  haye  failed  to  fulfil  their  promise,  have  been  barren 
of  good  and  fruitful  pC  ill."   ... 

Profound  and  salutary  truths  lie  here.  No  life  is  in  one  9ense  a 
^umph — every  life  is  more  or  less  a  failure.  The  soul  does  not 
here  reach  the  highest  excellence  possible  to  it.  The  very  best  life  is 
evil  compared  with  what.it  ought  to  be,  or  was  designed  to  become. 
TikQ  soul  cannot  expand  its  immortal  faculties  in  any  period  of 
n^ortal  existence,  and  it  carries  with  it,  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
^[rftve^  a  reserve  of  unused  energies  that  throws  on  the  life  that 
qnc^  promised  them  exercise  the  blame  of  failure.  Then,  the  old  man 
ba3  a  wealth  of  experience  and  wisdom  that  causes  his  earlier  career 
tp  wear  to  his  eager  eyes  a  foolish  and  misguided  appearance.  He  feels 
tiiat  if  he  had  his  youthful  energy  with  his  aged  experience,  he  would 
lead  a  sublimer  Ufa  He  feels  it  sad  to  die  when  he  sees  what  he 
ought  to  be,  and  what  the  world  needs.  He  laments  that  when 
heart  and  head  are  wisest,  hand  and  will  are  weakest,  and  so,  out  of 
the  sense  of  feebleness  and  failure,  the  complaint  comes,  "  The  days 
of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  have  been  few  and  evil." 
.  The  meaning  of  Jacob's  lament  is  this — life  never  fulfils  the  pro- 
mise of  its  opening,  and  cannot  bear  the  judgment  of  its  close.  And 
this  truth  is  consolatory  while  saddening.  The  promise  of  its  open- 
ing was  the  promise  of  an  immortal  life,  and  a  mortal  being  cannot 
'fulfil  an  immortal  promise.  The  judgment  of  its  dose  is  but  the 
judgment  of  a  heart  feeling  as  if  the  fragment  behind  it  were  the 
whole,  and  so  angry  that  what  had  seemed  prophecies  had  turned  out 
illusions,  and  it  had  to  go  down  to  the  grave  without  the  large  scope 
and  space  of  being,  its  energies  needed  for  fruition.  Man,  like  seed 
fl^wn  in  a  frame,  springs  up  early  and  promises  soon  to  flower,  but 
ere  the  flower  has  blossomed  he  is  transplanted  into  the  garden  of 
Ood,  and  he  feels^  ya.  the  shock  of  transplantation^  as  if  the  fra- 
graacies  atid  beauties  that  were  in  him  were  crashed  before  they 
had  blushed  into  being.  '*  The  days  q£  the  yearn  of  my  pilgrimage 
have  been  few  and  evil," 
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n.  A  good  man's  faith  in  proBpect  of  death.     '<  Yea,  though  I 
walk  through  the  Taltey  of  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil, 
for  Thou  art  with  ma"    There  is  no  more  perfect  description  of  a 
sodI  at  rest  in  Qod  than  the  one  here  fonnd.     It  belongs  to  a  time  of 
happj  confidence.    David's  life  fidls  into  three  parts.    The  first  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  guileless — ^the  time  when  a  young  man  he 
watched  his  fiodcs  on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem,  gazed  up  into  the  heavens 
whidi  declared  the  glory  of  €rod,  to  the  firmament  that  showed  his 
handiwork,  and  sang  out  of  his  almost  guiltless  spirit^  which  loved  t6 
stand  unclothed  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  Father,  those  grand 
simple  psalms  of  his  early  years.    The  second  period  of  his  life  is 
when  he  has  to  do  battlOi  first  as  a  rebel,  then  as  a  king)  against 
rathlesB  enemies — a  time  in  which  his  soul,  gradually  depraved  by 
snooesSy  so  clothes  itself  in  pride  that  he  forgets  his  duty  as  a  man 
and  his  work  as  a  king,  and  falls  into  a  series  of  the  most  horrible 
Crimea — all  the  more  horrible  that  his  dainty  soul  did  not  for  long 
feel  their  burning  stain.     That  was  a  season  when  his  harp  was  dumb, 
his  scMul  tunelessy  his  spirit  barren  as  the  desert.    Then  came  the 
tidrd,  the  season  of  penitent  old  age,  when  the  once  strong  spirit 
tamed  to  pour  out  to  the  God  it  loved  psalms  of  deepest  penitence 
and  intense  longing. 

The  twenty-third  psalm  belongs  to  the  earliest  period,  when  the 
fiitoie  monarch  was  still  David  the  shepherd.  A  yoxmg  man'a 
thoughts  of  etemily  are  often  peculiarly  penetrative  and  intense, 
life  to  him  is  so  vivid,  so  real,  so  apparently  indestructible,  that- 
an  end  to  it  seems  impossible-— death  only  a  shadow,  almost  trans* 
parent^  flung  from  great  eternity  aorosi^  the  field  of  time.  And  at 
this  season,  when  life  is  so  natural,  death  so  alien  to  man,  David  sang 
his  psalm  of  faith.  Nature  and  life  were  to  him  parables,  which  he 
interpreted  into  revelations  of  God.  He  saw  in  his  own  shepherd's 
thoughtfulnessfor  his  flock  and  care  fbr  the  individual  lambs  a  type  of 
God's  providence  for  man.  As  his  sheep  lay  and  fed  on  the  green 
pastures,  or  wandered  in  the  sultry  days  of  summer  beside  the  still 
waters^  he  thought  of  himself  held  in  the  hands  of  God.  Ashe  went 
watchful  into  some  dark  valby,  prepared  to  defend  his  lambs  against 
ths  lions  or  bears  that  lodged  amid  the  crags  and  trees  of  its  frowning 
akhs,  he  found  himself  treacfing  the  way  down  to  death,  and  felt  that 
goaided  by  the  rod  and  staff  of  God  he  would  fear  no  evil.    And  then 
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as  he  thought  of  the  rest  beyond  the  dark  vallej  there  came  into  his 
mind  the  image  of  a  sweet  land  and  a  kindly  host  who  had  jast 
welcomed  a  hungry,  footsore  and  dusty  traveller,  and  washed  his  feet, 
anointed  his  head,  tftid  set  before  him  a  full  and  rich  repast,  and  in  all 
this  he  saw  the  picture  of  his  own  soul,  wearied  but  saved,  entering  into 
the  house  of  Qod  to  abide  in  blessedness  for  ever.  Ah  !  surely  that  was 
to  David  a  happy  prospect  A  life  here  spent  in  green  and  watered 
places  imder  the  guardian  care  of  God ;  a  life  hereafter  passed  in  his 
house  amid  fulness  of  joy  and  peace  for  evermore ;  and  between,  the 
▼alley  of  death,  lying  indeed  in  sable  shadow,  but  the  presence  of 
Ctod  making  light  about  his  spirit,  and  the  rod  and  staff  of  God 
giving  to  his  soul  quietness  and  assurance.  At  that  prospect  who 
can  I'epress  the  cry, — ''  Let  me  live  the  life  of  the  righteous,  and  let 
my  last  end  be  like  his."* 

III.  A  saintly  man's  assurance  ip  prospect  of  eternity.  *^  Hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  rightecAaMas."  So 
thought,  so  believed,  Paul  the  aged.  The  conflict  was  almost  passed  ; 
the  crown  nigh  gained.  His  eye  had  kept  watch  not  so  much  over 
th^  mortality  as  over  the  immortality  of  man.  He  was  almost 
unconscious  of  death.  It  seemed  to  be  abolished  bj  the  glovy  iriiich 
streamed  through  it  from  the  world  beyond.  He  saw  not  the  river 
and  the  old  forryman  the  ancients  so  much  feared ;  he  onl j  saw 
the  splendour,  only  heard  the  music,  of  the  cdestial  citj.  And 
he  imagined  himself  there  "  crowned  '^  a  king  of  Qod.  The  crown 
imperial  Cteear  wove  was  beneath  his  ambition.  It  was  founded  on 
the  sword,  and  by  the  sword  maintained,  blood,  battle  and  ecmf usion 
were  its  ministefs;  bat  that  to  which  he  msfmd  was  a  " crown  of 
righteouanesa'^ — kingship  and  saintship  were  to  him  one  and  the 
same.  His  royalty  was  to  be  the  royalty  of  diaracter;  and  so 
earthly  bonds  and  imprisonments  mattwed  not  Though  the  ootcaat 
of  earth  he  was  the  beloved  of  Heaven.  He  had  often  in  vinon 
divine  lost  the  very  consciousness  of  self — folt  that  he  had  no  will 
save  the  will  of  God,  and  in  holy  ecstacy  been  unable  to  teQ 
whether  out  of  the  body  or  in  it  To  heathmi  Romans  he  was  Paul 
the  Christian — a  pestilent  follow,  who  deserved  for  his  antagonism 
to  the  oil  gods  to  be  imfMrtsoned  and  executed ;  to  Christiana  he  was 
Paul  the  Apostle,  a  fother,  the  loved  fnend  and  counsellor,  a 
nMSsenger  of  God  for  good;  to  himself  ho  was  Paul  the  agjed,  whose 
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aeasoQ  of  osefulneas  was  past,  with  the  intense  desire  burning  in  his 

spirit  **  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.*'     And  often  no  donbt  the 

desire  was  equal  to  the  enjoTment^  and  though  in  body  a  prisoner  in 

Eome,  he  was  in  spirit  a  dweller  in  heaven,  wearing  his  "  crown  of 

righteonsneBB."     And  so  death  to  him  had  died — ^been  abolished  by 

the  life  that  lived  beyond  it.     And  that  future  was  to  him  as  good 

as  present.     Even  while  His  real  life  was  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  it 

was  yet  realized  in  time :  for  Christ  lived  in  Him,  and  the  life  he 

lived  in  the  flesh  he  lived  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.     Christ  in 

Him  was  the  liope  of  glory ;  a  hope  that  made  the  heart  serene  in  the 

face  of  disaster  and  created  a  radiant  heaven  in  the  spirit  as  it  stood 

in  the  presence  of  death.    And  his  faidi  was  not  selfish,  but  finely 

homan  and  social ;  not  to  him  only,  but  to  all  who  loved  the  Lord 

Jesus  was  the  "  crown  of  righteousness  "  to  be  given« 

A.  M.  Faibbairx. 


tS&oxhs  fax  f  attii0  "S^m. 

Thouoh  I  can  no  longer,  with  a  fair*regard  to  chronological  facts, 
diss  myself  among  the  young  men,  I  possess  a  youth  and  freshness 
of  heart  which  sets  chronology  at  defiance,  and  makes  me  feel  as  if 
those  golden  days  of  hope  and  promise  were  still  unspent.  It  seems 
hot  as  yesterday  that  I  was  at  school  and  coUega  I  still  seem  to 
hear  the  tones  of  the  bell  that  rang  me  and  my  comrades  in.  The  hot 
strife  for  place  and  prize  is  not  forgotten.  I  see  the  playground  and 
Ihe  cricket-field  still,  and  can  recall  the  batters  and  wicket-keepers, 
and  long-stops,  and  other  fielders,  just  as  they  were  in  those  days*— 
just  as  they  were  /  But  not  as  they  are.  No ;  many  are  gone  to 
distant  lands;  many  are  gone  to  the  undiscovered  country  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns ;  many  still  live  in  fame,  and 
wealth,  and  usefulness ;  many,  too,  alas !  have  sunk  into  poverty  and 
ignominy  and  ruin  through  drunkenness  and  its  attendant  vices.  Oh  ! 
the  strange  illusions  of  time !  It  seems  but  yesterday  the  welkin 
rang  with  our  exuberant  glee.  It  is  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and 
since  then  there  has  been  marrying  and  giving  in  marriagOi  and 
births  and  deaths.  Yes,  the  chronological  and  domestic  facts  are  in- 
contestable ;  and  though  we  may  sometimes  feel  against  time,  we 


cannot  reason  against  it  Its  arithmetic  is  dreadfully  real.  -^  ^ 
may  be  able  to  say  one  word  to  you  wbich  shall  enable  you  to  tdm 
your  time  to  the  best  acooimt,  my  highest  ambition  in  connection 
-with  the  duty  here  undertaken,  will  be  achieved. 

The  one  limitation  which  defines  the  sphere  within  which  my 
remarks  are  to  be  confined  is,  that  they  are  addressed  to  young  men, 
those  to  whom  life  is  beginning  to  have  serious  meaning,  who  have 
left  school,  who  are  in  the  earlier  stages  of  business  or  profession,  and 
whose  minds  have  begun  to  ponder  those  deep  and  wondrous  problems 
which  challenge  the  attention  of  most  of  us  at  some  point  or  other 
of  our  transit  firom  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  is  to  you  I  have  to 
speak ;  and  I  can  well  imagine  a  score  of  competent  men  delivering  a 
score  of  earnest  and  able  addresses  to  you,  which  would  scarcely 
traverse  each  other's  sphere  for  a  moment,  so  abundant  is  the  good 
advice  of  all  sorts  that  can  be  given  to  you.  I  can  imagine  a  learned 
physiological  speaker  giving  you  the  most  lucid  and  admirable  in- 
structions as  to  what  you  are  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid-^  as  to  when  you 
are  to  lie  down,  and  when  you  are  to  rise  up — as  to  the  imperative 
obligation  of  out-door  exercise,  the  perils  of  bad  ventilation,  the 
poisonous  influence  of  all  narcotics  whatsoever,  whether  alcoholic  or 
nicotine,  and  completing  a  whole  decalogue  of  prescriptions,  by  a  due 
attention  to  which  you  would  all  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  enjoy 
unbroken  health  all  the  way.  I  can  imagine  a  literary  speaker 
giving  you  wise  directions  as  to  the  subjects  and  methods  of  study, 
as  to  the  books  you  are  not  to  read  because  they  are  bad  or  worth- 
less, the  books  you  are  to  skim  because  they  are  shallow,  and  the 
books  you  are  to  fathom  because  they  are  profound — as  to  the  means 
by  which  the  faculty  of  memory  can  be  strengthened,  and  its  capacity 
enlarged,  and  its  stores  rendered  accessible  whenever  they  are  needed. 
I  can  imagine  a  commercial  speaker  seeking  to  inspire  you  with 
ambition  to  attain  worldly  success,  and  urging  upon  you,  and  that 
with  great  propriety,  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  habits  of 
thrift,  diligence;  punctuality,  courtesy,  truthfulness,  and  honour. 

All  these  aspects  of  duty  I  must  leave,  not  because  they  are  not 
valuable,  not  because  they  are  not  invaluable,  ,but  because  there  is  one 
question  which  has,  to  nay  own  mind,  a  pre-eminent  importance  not 
only  for  the  young  men  here  addi^essed,  but  for  all  young  men  every- 
where,  not  only  at  the  present  time^  but  at  all  times. 
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Yoa  axe  young,  70a  are  looking  forward  to  the  future — ^jou  cannot 
help  it— you  ought  not  to  help  it  if  you  can.   It  is  impossible  for  any 
of  yoa  who  is  endowed  with  even  the  smaUest  mpdicum  of  imagina- 
ti(»i  to  avoid  wondering  what  you  are  to  become  and  do  in  that 
futare  which;  if  your  life  be  spared,   lies  before  you.      Perhaps 
ambition — a  generous  ambition  in  the  case  of  some  of  you — ^is  re- 
Bolying  to  raise  a  monument  of  well-gotten  wealth,  and  to  inscribe 
your  name  in  that  roll,  long  already  and  lengthening  still,  of  men 
▼ho  have  risen  from  nothing  to  be  merchant  princes  in  the  earth. 
With  others  of  you  ambition  may  aspire  to  a  far  different  honour. 
The  walks  which  may  tempt  your  feet  are  those  of  science,  and  to 
yon  the  discovexy  of  some  fact,  or  law,  or  relation  hitherto  unknown 
or  miBuspected,  would  impart  a  more  precious  joy  than  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  or  the  coronet  of  a  noble.     Others  .of  you,  disdaining  the 
art  and  mystery  of  money-making,  and  having  no  relish  for  scientific 
research,  may  have  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  and  hope  to 
strike  from  your  minstrel's  harp  some  strains  which  shall  linger  in 
the  ear  of  generations  yet  unborn.    And  others  of  you  may  have  no 
sach  ambitions,  not  that  you  despise  the  man  who  possesses  them,, 
bat  you  have  taken  the  measure  of  yourselves,  and  have  deliberately 
oondaded  that  there  are  not  within  you  those  elements  out  of  which 
any  splendid  and  enduring  reputation  can  ever  be  created.     Yours,, 
yoa  feel,  must  be  a  humbler  lot.     You  must  be  content  to  be  un- 
blown.   You  must  be  one  of  the  lowly  labourers  of  the  world.   You 
desirB  to  be  able  to  earn  enough  for  your  own  support^  and  in  due 
time  for  the  support  of  another — a  second    self — ^whom  you  love 
better  than  your  own  soul,  and  again,  in  due  time^  too,  for  the 
Bopport  of  others— the  olive-branches  around  your  table.    To  build 
up  a  home  like  this,  filled  with  peace  and  plenty,  is  the  utmost  range 
of  your  earthly  aspiration^  and  you  are  content  to  leave  more  dazzling 
Honours  and  reputations  to  others.     Well,  even  this  is  no  despicable 
ambition,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  farthest. point  which  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  will  ever  be  able  to  reach.     Would  to  Gk>d  tha);  all  could 
i^Bach  it  even  now ! 

But  whatever  be  the  future  your  fancy  or  your  ambition,  or,  if 
yoa  will,  your  fear,  has  ^depicted  for  you,  I  have  now  to  remind  you 
tbat  WHAT  Tou  A9X  will  have  more  to  do  with  your  future  thi^i  any 
Other  element.. 
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There  is  at  times  something  awfal,  bewildering,  appalling,  in  the 
outlook  towards  a  future  whose  events  are  veiled  from  sight  hj  a 
wisdom  and  mercy  which  through  this  very  arrangement  have  con- 
salted  not  only  our  comfort,  but  our  highest  well-being.  It  is  a 
solemn  thing  undoubtedly  to  stand  upon  a  point  of  time,  a  point 
measured  out  by  a  single  heart-throb^  or  a  gleam  of  lightning  which 
leaps  from  the  cloud,  and  is  gone  for  ever,  and  to  feel  that  the  next 
moment  may  fling  into  the  circumstances  which  surround  us  a  new 
event  that  will  change  the  whole  course  and  current  of  our  life.  It 
is  this  fact  which  at  times  may  dishearten  you,  and  throw  scorn 
upon  all  plans  and  purposes  which  you  may  form.  You  may  say, 
what  is  the  use  of  desiring  anything,  when  the  whole  scheme,  however 
carefully  considered,  and  however  symmetrical,  may  be  wrecked  and 
shattered  to-morrow  by  some  new  circumstance  that  may  spring  up 
suddenly,  like  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo  under  the  keel  of  a  gallant 
vessel,  and  send  it  to  the  bottom,  or  scatter  it  in  floating  fragments 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea  1  I  am  nothing,  or  I  am  but  a  feather  in 
the  wind,  a  chip  or  straw  upon  the  current,  a  circumstance  in  the 
hand  of  other  circumstances  that  exercise  over  me  an  irresistible 
mastery.  I  shall  be  found  each  day  just  where  they  put  me,  there 
and  nowhere  elsa  If  cii'cumstances  are  favourable,  I  shall  succeed — 
if  they  be  unfavourable,  I  shall  fail.  Thus,  you  may  continue  to  say, 
everything  is  chance-work,  or,  if  not  chance- work,  at  least  the  stem 
work  of  a  destiny  made  up  of  ten  thousand  events,  not  one  of  which 
I  am  able  to  control. 

Now,  my  young  friends,  if  this  be  your  view  of  yourself  in  the 
presence  of  an  unknown  future,  it  is  just  so  much  of  heresy  which 
you  must  fling  from  you  as  you  would  a  serpent  which  you  are 
warming  into  life  only  that  it  may  destroy  you.  There  is  no  such 
despotism  in  that  unknown  future— there  is  no  such  impotence  in 
you.  That  future  will  be  to  you  what  you  are  to  it.  It  will  be  that 
and  nothing  mora  If  you  say,  "  I  do  not  know  what  shall  be  on  the 
morrow,"  I  answer,  910/  and  if  you  did  it  might  palsy^  through  the 
fear  it  would  awaken,  that  very  energy  by  which  you  are  to  fulfil  the 
duties  or  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  to-day.  But  if  you  know  not  what 
may  be  on  the  morrow,  you  may  know  what  is  of  infinitely  greater 
moment  to  you.  You  may  know  tlus,  that  if  the  morrow  comes,  it 
will  find  you  in  the  possession  of  a  character  that  will  be  prepared  to 
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meet  its  events  whatever  they  may  be.  The  qaesiion  for  yoa  is  not, 
"  What  shall  be  the  complexion  of  the  morrow  which  shall  meet  me  1 " 
bat  ^*  What  shall  be  the  character  of  the  man  that  shall  meet  the 
marroto  ?  "  Let  me  recite  to  you  words  which  you  have  heard  and 
resd  many  times  before — the  words  of  a  man  whose  writings  have 
done  more  to  transform  the  face  of  the  world  than  those  of  any  other 
man : — "  And  now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  into  Jerusalem, 
not  knowing  the  tilings  that  shall  befall  me  thera  Bat  none  of  these 
things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  to  mjrself,  so  that  I 
might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  t&e  grace  of  God." 

You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  desire  me  to  enter  into  any  philosophical 
aiguments  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  you  that  you  are  a  free 
agent,  that  you  are  not  a  mere  circumstance — a  thing  moving  only 
as  it  is  moved,  acting  only  as  it  is  acted  on — ^but  that  you  are  a 
person  possessing  within  you,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  your  soul, 
that  great  fact  and  mystery  which  is  called  free  will.  I  will  not 
attempt  any  such  demonstration.  You  know  that  you  are  free,  you 
feel  that  you  are  free.  You  have  come  hither  this  evening  because 
you  chose  to  come,  and  not  because  you  were  driven  here  by  whirl- 
wind, or  attracted  by  a  tyrannical  magnet,  or  carried  forcibly,  and  in 
the  arms  of  over-ardent  friends.  You  have  come  hither  because  you 
are  a  living  engine,  having  the  motive  power  within,  and  not  because 
you  are  a  truck  drawn  by  some  other  engine.  I  repeat  it,  you  know 
that  you  are  free,  you  know  that  others  are  free ;  you  treat  them  as 
free,  they  treat  you  as  free.  All  praise  and  blame,  all  laws,  all 
customs,  all  rewards  and  punishments,  all  remorse  for  wrong,  all 
penitence,  all  complacent  consciousness  of  innocence  for  right,  are 
based  on  the  fact  and  mystery  of  human  freedom.  It  is  for  you 
therefore,  under  God,  to  say  what  you  shall  be.  It  is  for  you  to  say 
either  that  you  will  become  as  bad  as  you  like  or  that  you  will 
become  as  good  as  you  like,  and  in  the  long  ran  what  you  set  your 
heart  upon  you  will  become. 

The  next  observation  to  which  I  call  your  special  attention  is  that 
while  the  future  will  be  to  you  what  you  are  to  it,  so  your  character, 
or  in  other  words  what  you  are,  will  be  largely  determined  by  your 
FAITH.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  word.  I  know  with  many  it  is 
UQpopular.     Some  would,  if  they  could,  pass  upon  it  a  sentence  of 
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ostraciamy  and  bamsb  it  from  the  world  Put  it  cannot  be  banished.. 
It  will  U^e  as  long  as  man  himself.  There  is.no  dvilised  langoage 
withoat  it,  nor  will  there  ever  be.  Many  would  bind  it  vip  in  the 
same  bundle  with  magic,  superstition,  ignorance,  credulity,  and  cast 
it  into  the  fire  which  has  been  kindled  by  modem  science,  and  whicb^ 
it  is  alleged,  is  to  consume  all  notioxvs  that  cannot  give  an  intelligent 
account  of  themselyes.  But  faith,  as  faith,  you  cannot  bum.  It  i» 
the  trae  asbestoa  You  may  destroy  this  or  that  particular  tenet^ 
but  the  power  of  faith  which  has  held  it  in  its  hand  you  cannot 
destroy.  That  faith  is  bom  with  us;  it  enters  into  the  essential^ 
primordial  furniture  of  the  souL  The  very  principles  of  intelligence 
are  rooted  and  grounded  in  it  j  and  there  is  not  a  truth  you  know 
which,  if  traced  sufficiently  fJBn  back,  does  not  resolye  itself  in  its  last 
and  supreme  analysis  into  faith.  It  avails  nothing  to  allege,  by  way 
of  the  impeachment  of  faith,  that  the  name  has  labelled  ten  thousand 
foUies,  and  has  consecrated  the  most  outrageous  and  debasing  super- 
stitions in  the  world.  Have  the  understanding  and  the  intellect 
been  much  more  successful?  Take  the  dogmas  which  have  been 
labelled  science  since  the  days  of  Aristotle  *until  now,  or  if  you^will, 
since  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  inductive  method  under  Lord 
Bacon,  and  how  many  so-called  scientific  discoveries  and  conclusions 
have  been  exploded,  and  now  swell  the  heap  of  castaway  theories  in 
the  Umbo  of  vcmiUes/  But  who  proposes,  on  account  of  these 
successive  remmciations  of  scientific  deductions,  to  cashier  the 
intelleotj  and  to  abandon  all  experimental  processes  of  investigation? 
Let  the  same  measure  be  impartially  dealt  out  to  the  reason  as  some 
would  deal  out  to  faith,  and  we  become  at  once  dwellers  in  vacuo^  in 
which  nothing  will  be  hwwn  and  nothing  will  be  believed. 

But  it  is  against  faith  in  its  religious  aspect  and  applications  that 
many  write  and  speak  with  such  contempt  and  bitterness.  It  is 
here  that  it  is  pre-eminently  ''a  deceiver  and  a  worthless  guide.'^ 
Besides,  it  is  sometimes  alleged  that  religion  does  not  need  it,  and  is 
not  helped  by  it  The  old  couplet  does  duty  still  which  has  so  often 
been  quoted  as  if  it  were  the  very  quintessence  of  wisdom — 

"  For  fonns  of  faith  let  graoeleas  zealots  fight ; 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  18  in  the  light" 

Never  was  a  more  ambiguous  aphorism  penned,  one  which  was  in 

one  sense  of  the  term  so  true,  or  one  which  in  another  sense  of  the 
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tena  was  do  falfle.  What  are '<form8  of  faith ''1  If  the  poet  meant 
hj  them  cbxeds,  and  creeds  only,  then  inspiration  itself  oould  not 
make  the  sentiment  more  trae  that  for  "  forms  of  fcdth  "  ^'  graceless 
zealots "  may:  <<  fight/'  have  fought,  and  do.  fight,  and  that  of  all 
pitiful  and  contemptible  things  nothing  is  more  pitiful  or  contempt- 
ible than  contentions  about  ereed  hj  men  whose  lives  are  not  '^  in 
the  right  **  A  fight  about  baptism  by  men  whose  lives  are  unclecm — 
a  fight  about  jvsU/iocUion  by  faith  bj  men  whose  lives  are  imjuat^^B, 
fight  about  Heaven  hj  men  whose  lives  are  on  system  tmhe<»venly — 
a  fight  about  the  honour  of  Christ  by  men  who  have  no  honour  of 
their  own — a  fight  about  the  efficacy  of  prayer  by  m^i  who  never 
pray — a  fight  about  brotherly  love  by  men  whom  hardly  any  brother 
could  love — a  fight  about  spiritual-mindedness  by  men  who  live 
sapremely  for  iAxe  world — oh,  sirs  I  this  is  a  sight  for  angels'  tears  ! 
And  it  is  such  spectacles  as  these  that  have  brought  such  dishonour 
on  religion  among  men  who  have  not  taken  the  needful  pains  to 
inquire,  as  they  should  have  inquired,  whether  such  spectacles  have 
the  sanction  of  Christianity,  and  are  its  legitimate  products,  or  are 
condemned  by  it  in  terms  which  ought  to  make  the  heart  shake  with 
horror.  Condemn  creeds  which  are  mere  creeds  as  you  will.  Parrots 
may  be  taught  creeds,  but  parrots  cannot  believe  them.  They  may 
he  taught  to  say  they  believe  them,  as  men  may  be  taught  to  say 
they  believe  them,  and  yet  have  no  faith  in  any  one  proposition 
which  slips  with  such  oily  ease  from  their  tongues.  But  faith  is  not 
creed  No,  quite  otherwise.  A  child  may  have  great,  unbounded 
faith  in  its  mother,  and  not  understand  any  single  proposition  that 
could  be  formed  about  her  even  in  the  simplest  terms,  and  not  even 
know  that  she  is  by  name  its  mother.  What  an  amount  of  trust, 
love,  hope,  goes  on  there  in  that  undeveloped  bud  of  humanity 
without  a  creed.  Creed,  my  young  Mends,  is  a  proposition,  /aich  is 
a  convieHo7i.  Creed  is  a  logical  form,  or  a  series  of  them,  faith  is  a 
spiritual  realisation.  Creed  may  be  carried  in  the  hand,  and  however 
true  in  its  contents^  may  be  a  swift,  witness  against  the  man  who 
carries  it ;  /aitb  can  be  carried  only  in  the  heart,  and  where  true  is 
the  key  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Creed,  a  perfect  ereed,  may  be  found 
ia hell,  9.pmfMfiMk  oaa  be  found  onljTin  Kem^. 

If  &ith,  thersfSore^  w«i«  no  more  than  eH»d^  we  should  endorse  the 
ceoplet,  aMl  say,  <'  His  can't  be  wrong  wh<m  life  is  ia  the  right." 
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But  taiHi  ia  more  than  creed,  so  mach  more  than  creed  that  while 
we  may  saj  that  a  man  may  be  the  exact  opposite  of  his  creed,  we 
must  say  that  as  a  man's  faith  is,  so  will  he  b^  A  man's  creed  may 
look  to  the  south,  and  yet  he  may  go  to  the  north ;  but  if  a  man's 
faith  look  to  the  south,  he  will  go  to  the  south  likewiaa  It  is  never 
said,  "  According  to  thy  creed  be  it  done  unto  thee,"  but  it  is  said, 
'' According  to  thyyat^A  be  it  done  unto  thee." 

Never  was  there  a  more  egregious  blunder  committed  than  that 
which  supposes  that  faith  has  no  concern  in  a  man's  religion.  It  ia 
to  create  a  schism  in  the  soul  so  complete  that  it  destroys  the  reci- 
procal action  between  one  part  of  it  and  another.  Can  it  be  that  while 
faith  plays  so  prominent  and  essential  a  part  in  every  other  region  of 
life,  it  has  no  part  to  play  in  religion.  Tell  me  what  great  achieve- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  accomplished  without 
faith.  What  led  to  the  discovery  of  America  1  Did  Columbus  see  it 
from  the  shores  of  Europe  1  What  sustained  him  during  those  long 
months,  amid  delays,  storms,  disasters,  separations  of  his  small  fleet, 
mutinies^  variations  of  compass ;  and  what  made  him  keep  up  his 
heart,  and  bear  ever  westward,  as  if  he  saw  the  shores  or  smelt  the 
fragrance  of  the  land  to  which  he  was  going )  It  was  faith,  a  faith 
without  which  he  would  never  have  conceived  the  enterprise,  or 
would  have  soon  abandoned  it  in  despaii*.  What  bridged  the  Menai 
Straits  or  the  glorious  St.  Lawrence  ?  what  stretched  the  cable  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  gave  to  two  hemispheres  communication  swift  as 
the  lightning's  flash  ?  what  tunnelled  Mont  Cems,  and  is  now  tunnel- 
ling the  St  Qothard,  whereby  Italy  and  Switzerland  are  made  neigh- 
bours separated  from  each  other  by  minutes  instead  of  hours  ?  The 
ultimate  power  by  which  all  these  material  marvels  have  been  accom- 
plished has  been  faith. 

What  led  to  the  destruction  of  a  feudal  usurpation  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  aristocracy  of  our  land,  and  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  people  through  successive  reform  bills  ?  What  led  to  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws,  and  to  ti^e  adoption  of  free  trade  with  all  the  world  1 
All  these  political  achievements  are  the  results  of  faith.  What  smote 
the  monster  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  in  those  days  when  Clarkson , 
and  Wilberforce,  and  Buxton%ad  to  fight  against  the  vested  interests 
of  men  who  were  deriving  their  wealth  from  the  blood  of  slaves  ?  It  was 
faith.     And  what  sent  reeling  into  the  abyss  from  which  they  sprang 
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the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  and  the 
Five  Miles  Act,  and  the  Conventicle  Act,  and  the  Test  and  Cor- 
praation  Act  1  It  was  faith,  faith  in  the  trae  and  the  right. 

There  is  nothing  great,  nothing  enduring,  nothing  heroic,  which  has 
ever  been  accompUshed  in  the  Mstorj  of  man  of  which  faith  has  not 
been  the  tap-root ;  and  the  faith  which  religion  claims  is  the  same 
faith  which  operated  with  such  power  in  all  other  relations,  with  this 
difiersnce^  that  it  is  concerned  with  another  class  of  truths.  Faith 
in  God  is  the  faith  which  one  has  in  a  loving  mother — ^it  is  the  faith 
one  has  in  a  truthful  and  sincere  friend.  It  is  not  a  new,  a  strange, 
a  mystic  thing,  but  the  old  thing  we  have  borne  with  us  from  child- 
hood upwards,  only  directed  to  spiritual  things.  Just  as  the  act  of 
vision  with  which  I  gaze  at  a  glowworm  ia  the  same  as  that  with 
which  I  gaze  at  the  sun,  so  is  the  faith  with  which  I  believe  in  man 
the  same  as  that  with  which  I  believe  in  God. 

Where  then  have  we  now  arrived  1  We  have  seen  that  man  is  not  a 
mere  circumstance,  a  thing  helpless,  and  without  self-impulse  and 
self-control ;  we  have  seen  that  he  cannot  therefore  justly,  as  he  looks 
towards  the  future,  resign  himself  to  despair,  as  if  that  future  were 
altogether  his  master  and  he  its  slave.  .  We  have  seen  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  future  will  be  largely  determined  by  his  character.  We 
have  seen  that  his  character  will  be  largely  determined  by  his  faith  ; 
and  as  I  am  now  addressing  young  men  as  a  Christian  teacher,  I  have 
now  to  say  that  the  influence  of  your  faith  on  your  character  will 
depend  largely  on  the  objects  of  your  faith  as  found  in  the  Divine 

word.  E!rocH  Mellor. 

(To  be  contirmed.) 


No.  1.— BETWEEN  THE  STRENGTH  AND  THE  DAY. 

By  the  Ebv.  J.  HiLES  Hitchens. 

The  days  of  our  mortal  pilgrimage  vary.  They  are  not  all  alike— 
not  cast  in  the  eame  mould,  not  on  the  same  level.  The  path  we 
tread  is  paved  with  stones  of  variegated  hue.  Yieissitudes  charac- 
terize our  existence  here.  Sunshine  and  storms,  day  and  night, 
smiles  and  tears,  gains  and  losses,  hopes  and  fears,  plenty  and  paucity, 
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rest  and  work,  victory  and  defeat,  satisfaction  and  chagrin,  are  parts, 
more  or  less,  of  every  man'is  history.  Nor  does  the  consecration  of 
oar  hearts  and  lives  to  God  exempt  us  from  these  changes.  We  are 
''  yet  in  the  world,"  though  our  faces  may  be  Zionward^ — ^yet  exposed 
to  the  varying  influences  of  our  surroundings.  We  encounter  the 
springs  of  bitterness  before  we  have  advanced  far*  But*  the  way  is 
not  all  Marah.  The  fountains  and  groves  of  Elim  are  ever  and  anon 
reached  At  times  the  way  we  are  called  to  tread  seems  a  path  of 
ice  bordered  by  precipices — at  others  it  is  a  broad,  plain  meadow- 
glowing  in  the  sunshine.  At  times  the  objects  we  seek  are  like 
floating  islands  which  sink  as  we  are  about  to  reach  them — at  others 
they  are  firm  rocks  upon  which  the  foot  of  hope  may  safely  rest  At 
times  the  burden  we  carry  presses  ponderously  and  well-nigh  crushes 
us — ^at  others  we  are  almost  unconscious  that  we  bear  a  burden,  the 
hours  pass  agreeably,  and  all  our  surroundings  "  stand  forth  in  sunny 
outline  brave  and  clear."    Such  are  our  days. 

But  strength  proportioned  to  the  day  is  promised — the  one  adapted 
to  the  other.  The  measure  of  the  sorrow  shall  be  the  measure  of  the 
consolation — the  extent  of  tiie  grief  shall  be  the  extent  of  the  grace 
— the  help  shall  equal  the  hindrance — the  rest  shall  accord  with  the 
demand  on  the  energies — the  cruse  of  oil  shall  increase  according  to 
the  claims — ^the  five  loaves  shall  be  miraculously  multiplied  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  five  thousand.  '<  Ab  thy  days  so  shall  thy 
strength  be.*' 

Lay  it  well  to  heart,  reader,  tiiat   the  promised  proportion  of 
strength  to  the  day  can  only  be  claimed  and  expected  by  the  good 
man — ^the  man  of  God.    The  words,  "  As  thy  days  so  shall  thy 
strength  be,"  were  first  spoken  to  Asher,  who  was  a  good  man.     We 
have  no  authority  to  apply  that  promise  to  any  others  than  good  men. 
The  strength  to  serve  God  acceptably — to  walk  securely  in  the 
slippery  paths  of  prosperity — ^to  bend  gracefully  before  the  blasts  of 
disappointment — to  bear  manfully  the  burden  of  woe — ^and  to  look 
calmly  on  the  turbulent  swelling  waters  of  Jordan,  must  be  sought 
It  is  God's  str^igth  bestowed  upon  us.     It  is  obtained  by  union  to 
the  Eternal  One  in  Christ,  and  it  is  retained  by  constant  believing 
supplication.    By  union  to  Jesus  we  are  linked  to  Omnipotence,  and, 
by  the  momentary  exercise  of  faith,  that  Divine  power  is  brought 
into  play.    It  is  to  the  kne  believer  that  the  H^tehly  leather  says, 
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''Mj  gnce  18  BoflBcient  f«r  thee,  and  My  strength  is  made  perfect  id 
thy  wenkudBa,"  It  is  <'  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord"  who  "  renew 
thdr  Btnngth.'^  To  claim  the  promise  of  energy  proportioned  ta 
erery  emeigency  we  most  sorrender  our  souls  to.  the  law  and  leader-- 
ship  of  the  Bedeemer.    We  must — 

<«  Cling  to  the  Mighty  One,  ding  in  our  griof ; 
ding  to  the  Holy  One,  He  gives  relief ; 
GUng  to  the  gxadona  One,  ding  in  our  pain« 
Cling  to  the  iaithfdl  One,  He  will  sustain.'* 

Perhaps^  reader,  your  day  is  one  of  actimtj/^  Providence  has  diB- 
tinctly  called  you  to  the  performance  of  a  definite  but  difficult  task^ 
God  has  pointed  out  the  sphere  and  said,  "  Go  work  to-day  in  My 
tinejard.''  The  Divine  Guide  has  brought  you  to  the  rugged  side  of 
tlie  moimtainy  and  says,  "  Scale  that  before  sunset."  The  Allwise- 
Captain  has  led  you  out  face  to  face  with  the  formidable  ranks  of  your 
foe^  and  His  word  of  command  is  '^  Charge ! "  Then  rely  upon  it  He 
will  give  you  strength  for  duty.  He  never  tries  men  above  that  they 
are  able  to  bear.  The  men  who  miserably  fail  in  their  work  are  they 
▼ho  go  to  it  in  their  own  strength  and  not  in  God's.  Were  mei^^ 
defisitdy  and  unmistakeably  called  by  Heaven  to  run — work — ^fight 
for  the  Lord,  they  would  have  the  Divine  Presence  with  them,  fixlly 
equipping  them  for  duiy. 

Perhaps  your  day  is  one  of  triumph.     You  have  sought  a  coveted' 
object  and  have  won  the-  same — ^you  have  reached  the  goal  of  your 
long  cherished  aspirations — ^you  rest  now  on  the  summit  of  ^  HilL 
Bifficalty,"  which  for  months  or  years  you  have  been  climbing^  and. 
70Q  look  down  complacently  upon  the  difficulties  you  have  surmounted^ 
the  dangerous  points  in  your  career  which  you  have  securely  passed^, 
and  the  struggling  compeers  whom  you  have  wholly  outrun.     Such  a 
^J  of  triumph  presents  unusual  demands.     Pro8|)erity  tries  men.- 
more  than  adversity.     Success  is  often  to  men's  souls  just  what  the 
efiblgent  sunbeams  are  to  weak  eyes.     But  God  will  tec^  you  how 
to  rejoice  as  though  you  rejoiced  not     He  will  show  you  how  to  take* 
in  aome  of  the  sails  lest  the  full  breeze  of  proq)erity  should  capsizes 
ttid  link  your  frail  barqua 

Or  perhaps  your  day  is  one  of  hae  and  disappointment.  The  goui^ 
imdendkich  you  xested^has  withered — the  staff  upon  which  you  leanedl 
hi  hokeA — the  stream  from  which  you  drank  has  become  dry — 
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the  sky  which  waa  so  clear  above  you  has  gathered  thick  with  black 
clouds — the  friend  with  whom  you  conferred  and  in  whom  you 
confided  has  proved  traitorous — ^business  has  failed — sickness  has  en- 
tered your  circle — ^your  children  have  not  turned  out  as  you  hoped — 
your  servants  have  grown  indifferent  to  your  interests — ^indeed  you 
are  tempted  to  say,  ^'  All  things  are  against  me !  **  But  the  Divine 
Father  will  vouchsafe  strength  to  endure.  The  great  Disciplinarian 
will  take  you  into  his  secret  place  and  expound  to  you  the  reason  of 
His  dealiQg&  He  will  help  you  to  say  :  ''  Lord,  with  Thee  I  am  rich, 
take  what  Thou  wilt  away." 

Or,  mayhap,  the  day  with  you  is  one  of  suffering.  Disease  has  laid 
an  unyielding  grip  upon  your  constitution.  The  physical  powers  you 
once  possessed  are  weakened,  worn,  and  prostrate.  Nights  are  weari- 
some, and  the  days  bring  little  cheer.  Some  member  of  your  home- 
circle  is  smitten,  and  anxious  hours  are  spent  hanging  over  that  sick 
couch.  Some  whom  you  have  loved  right  fondly  have  been  snatched 
from  your  vision.  You  often  wonder  when  the  dense  nimbus  of  woe 
will  remove  from  your  hearth.  The  furnace  fires  are  unusually  hot — : 
th0  rod  of  chastisement  is  painfully  heavy,  the  draught  of  sadness  is  ex- 
ceptionally bitter.  You  are  passing  through  a  Gethsemane  of  agony. 
Well,  reader,  as  is  your  day  so  shall  be  your  strength.  Have  you 
ever  thought  of  the  words  of  the  Apostle  concerning  the  martyrs  ?  He 
pays  them  a  memorable  tribute  and  shows  what  Divine  grace  did  for 
them..  He  says,  "  Others  were  tortured  not  accq>ting  deliverance" 
Doubtless  there  would  be  a  disposition  on  our  part  to  accept  deliver- 
ance from  our  sufferings.  But  there  is  something  nobler  than  free- 
dom from  woe — ^namely,  sanctified  endurance  of  it.  God  will  bestow 
strength — strength  to  sing  amid  our  struggles— strength  to  acquiesce 
in  His  ways — strength  to  say  with  Henry  Martyn,  "  Why  should  I 
murmur  ?  weakness,  peril,  and  pain  are  but  the  ministering  angels 
whose  office  it  is  to  conduct  me  to  glory ;  "  or,  with  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  '*  Most  gladly  will  I  rather  glory  in  infirmity  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me."  Bemember  the  words  of  the 
Puritan — "  The  deeper  the  flood  was,  the  higher  the  ark  went  up  to 
heaven.''  Forget  not  that  floods  of  grief  may  elevate  you  above  the 
.world — a  cross  may  raise  you  nearer  the  bosom  of  Infinite  Love. 

The  promise  is  not  for  our  decades,  our  years,  our  months,  or  even 
>our  weeks,  but  for  our  days.     God  teaches  us  that  we  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  the  work  or  worry  of  our  futare,  but  that  our  duty 
is  to  look  well  to  the  present  as  it  passes.  We  act  very  imprudently 
— Yeiy  uselessly — by  being  solicitous  about  future  days  and  years. 
Before  the  dark  day  comes  which  you  dread  so  much,  reader^  there 
will  be  a  thousand  varied  experiences  to  prepare  you.  Suppose  I 
promise  a  young  friend  that  on  his  birthday  next  summer  I  will  take 
)um  into  my  orchard  and  allow  him  to  gather  freely  of  the  fruit  of 
mj  apple  tree&  He  goes  into  the  orchard  about  Christmas  and  says, 
"  Why,  I  am  promised  to  be  brought  here  in  the  summer.  These 
*we8  look  dead.  Of  fruit  there  is  none — blossoms,  there  are  none — 
leaves,  none.  It  is  absurd  to  promise  to  bring  me  here  where  there 
are  no  evidences  of  life."  He  judges  of  the  future  by  the  present, 
and  thinks  of  the  orchard  in  summer  as  he  finds  it  in  the  winter.  I 
tty,  "  Wait,  my  young  friend,  the  winds  of  March  will  play  about 
those  trees,  the  showers  of  April  will  refresh  them,  and  the  sunbeams 
of  Maj,  June,  July,  and  August,  will  develope  the  blossoms  and  the 
£niit  Then  the  whole  appearance  of  the  orchard  will  be  changed  so 
that  to  viidt  it  will  be  a  delight  to  you."  So,  reader,  you  cannot  tell 
fcow  you  will  be  prepared  for  all  future  emergencies.  They  may  be 
dull  winter  days  in  your  estimation  which  lie  before  you,  but  when 
those  days  come,  which  now  you  fear,  they  may  be  joyous  summer 
hoon.  Jesua  has  said,  ''Take  no  (anxious)  thought  for  to-morrow, 
for  to-morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself." 
"  Tou  have  nothing  to  do  with  to-morrow, 

Tour  Saviour  has  made  that  His  care  ; 
Should  He  fill  it  with  trouble  or  sorrow, 

Hell  help  you  to  suffer  and  bear. 

■  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  to-morrow, 
Its  burdens  then  why  should  you  share  ? 
Its  grace  and  its  strength  you  can't  borrow, 
Then  why  should  you  borrow  its  care  ?  " 
To  endure  to  the  end — to  be  faithful  unto  death,  confine  your 
attention  to  that  small  segment  of  time  which  is  measured  by  the 
sonrise  and  sunset.     The  question  for  us  each  is  not,  ''  How  am  I  to 
meet  future  cares)" — but,  "How  am  I  to  pass  to-day  to  Gcfd's 
honour  and  my  soul's  profit  t "     Let  us  think  less  of  our  vacillating 
selves  and  of  the  veiled  and  voiceless  future,  and  let  us  cling  to  the 
changeless,  S3rmpathizing  Friend  who  keeps  the  feet  of  His  saints. 

J.    HiLES   HiTCHENS. 
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60^  0ttr  ^albotioiY. 

Fflalm  xzxT.  8. 

How  mnch  we  fear  before  we  learn  to  fear  God  I  How  much  we 
crave  before  we  learn  to  crave  for  Him,  the  chief  and  only  good  !  And 
yet  there  ia  nothing  we  need  really  fear  but  God ;  there  is  nothing 
but  God  for  which  we  need  really  long. 

Many  of  you,  I  suppose,  have  read  the  "  Confessions  of  St  Augus- 
tine,''— ^a  book  of  devotion  which  has  carried  strength  and  comfort  to 
the  hearts  of  myriads.  Do  you  remember  the  form  it  t^es,  and  how 
it  opens?  The  book  is  throughout  a  fervent  and  impassioned 
communion  with  God,  in  the  course  of  which  Augustine  reviews  hia 
whole  life  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  Presence  and  Law,  confesses 
his  manifold  errors  and  sins,  and,  stung  by  compimction,.  reaches  out 
after  a  more  steadfast  and  perfect  acceptance  of  the  good  and  perfect 
will  of  God ;  and  it  opens,  as  was  natural,  with  an  endeavour  on 
Augustine's  part  to  frame  some  distinct  conception  of  the  Being  with 
whom  he  speaks:  He  is  not  content  that  God  should  be  a  mere 
Name  to  him,  or  even  a  Person  far  remote  from  him  and  concealed 
by  clouds.  ''  How  shall  I  conceive  of  Thee  f "  he  cxiea  j  **  how  call 
upon  Thee,  since,  when  I  caU  on  Thee,  I  shall  be  calling  Thee  unto 
myself  9  And  what  room  is  there  within  me  for  so  divine  a  Guest! 
How  can  aught  contain  Thee  who. Thyself  containest  all  things  1  Art 
Thou  not  wholly  everywhere,  while  yet  nothing  contains  Thee 
wholly  I  What  art  Thou?  Where  art  Thou?  And  how  may  I  know- 
that  Thou  art  with  me,  and  that  Thou  art  mine  ? "  And  so  he  goes 
on,  through  paragraph  after  paragraph,  labouring  to  form  some 
intellectual  conception  of  God,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  Grod  enters 
into  fellowship  with  man,  tasking  all  his  powers  to  solve  a  problem 
which  yet  he  cannot  solve,  until  at  last  He  falls  back  on  the  simple 
conclusion  of  faith,  and  asks  the  God  whom  he  cannot  **  find  out " 
for  himself,  to  reveal  Himself  unto  him.  Listen  to  a  few  of  his 
words  ;— 

*'  O  that  I  might  repose  on  Thee  !  O  that  Thou  wouldest  enter 
into  my  very  heart  .  .  ..  that  I  may  forget  my  ills,  ai^d  embnce  Tbee, 
my  sole  good  !  What  a/rt  Thou  to  me  ?  In  Thy  pity  teach  me  to 
utter  it.  Or  what  am  I  to  Thee  that  Thou  demandest  my  love ;  and, 
if  I  give  it  not,  art  angry  with  me,  and  threatenest  me  with  grievous 
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woes  t  Is  it  then  a  slight  woe  not  to  loire  Thee  f  f6ip  Thy  mhrdies' 
sake  tell  me,  O  Lord  my  Qod,  what  Thou  art  tintb'  me  f  'Say  unto  my' 
wul^  I  am  (hy  scUvdHoTL  So  speieik  that  I  may  hear.  '  Behold,  Lord, 
mj  heart  b  before  Thee :  open  the  eiars  thereof,  knd  say  vnio  my 
9otd,  I  am  thy  salvaium  ....  Let  me  diio — ^lest  I  die-^iily  let'  me 
see  Thy  face!" 

It  is  as  instmctiye  as  it  is  pathetic  to  see  how  this  great  saint  and 
father  of  the  Church,  in  his  passionate  and  imploring  quest  after 
God,  &Ils  back  at  last  on  the  simple  prayer  of  our  teict,  ''  Say  unto 
my  soul,  I  am  thy  salvation :  ^  how,  conscious  that,  think  and  strive  as 
he  win,  he  cannot  find  out  €k>d,  nor  lift  himself  into  a  yitol  commu'- 
nion  with  Him,  he  prays  €k>d  to  come  down  to  him,  to  reveal  Him? 
fldf  to  him  ;  prays  for  an  inward  disclosure — an  inward  experience — 
of  the  (act  that  Ood  is,  and  that  He  rewards  those  who  seek  Him  by 
convincing  them  that  He  is  with  them,  although  they  see  Him  not. 

It  ia  some  fourteen  hundred  years  since  Augustine,  weary  of  him- 
self and  of  the  strife  of  thought,  sought  and  found  rest  in  Ood ;  and 
some  fourteen  hundred  years  before  he  began  his  quest,  another  and 
a  still  greater  saint  was  seeking  after  God  with  an  ardour  at  least  as 
keen  and  fervid  as  his,  though  his  impulse  to  the  quest  sprang  from 
a  different  source.  Augustine  was  impelled  by  the  perplexities  of 
thought  and  the  memory  of  sins  which  he  could  not  forget,  although 
he  knew  they  were  forgiven ;  David  was  impelled  to  it  by  the 
ii^nsiace  and  ingratitude  of  men,  by  the  agony  of  unrequited  and 
ill-requited  lova 

We  gather  from  the  Psalm  itself  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  dangerous 
dckness,  and  that,  in  the  hour  of  Ids  weakness,  men  whom  he  had 
raised  to  authoriiy  and  influence  in  the  State,  and  whom  he  had  loved 
and  trusted  as  his  most  inward  friends,  turned  against  him,  plotted 
against  him,  and  wove  their  plots  with  a  skill  so'consummate  that  he 
saw  no  hope  of  escape  unless  God  should  signally  interpose  on  his 
beha]£  He  is  conscious  that  he  has  provoked  the  enmity  of  these 
traitors  to  their  friend  and  king  only  by  Ids  determination  to  tnaintain 
order  and  justice  in  the  State,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  religion ; 
and  therefore  he  impredate^  curses  on  his  foes  as  the  foes  of  God 
and  good  men,  and  implores  the  God  a^^dnst  whom  they  have  arrayed 
themselves  to  appear  <m  his  behalf  . 

This  is  the  general  flow  and  tenour  of  his  thought'  i£  this  Bsudm, 
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bat  it  is  adorned  witb  graphic  and  pathetic  touches  which  bring  the 
whole  scene  before  our  eyes.  David  lies  sick  and  infirm,  hts  power 
gone,  his  end  perchance  approaching ;  and  in  these  strokes  of  adver- 
sity the  traitors  see  the  finger  of  God.  They  allege  charges  against 
him  of  which  he  is  wholly  innocent ;  they  demand  satisfaction  for  in- 
juries  of  which  he  has  never  so  much  as  dreamed ;  they  cry,  "  Fie  on 
thee  !  fie  on  thee !  we  saw  thee  **  do  this  wickedness  and  that ''  with 
onr  eye&"  His  pain  and  trouble  are  a  Divine  judgment  on  his  sins,  in 
which  they  rejoice,  saying  in  their  hearts,  "  There,  there  !  so  would 
we  have  it."  It  is  this  base  and  exulting  ingratitude  in  men  whom  he  had 
loved  and  served  which  most  of  all  afflicts  the  weary  and  despondent 
king.  They  are  requiting  him  evil  for  good.  When  they  had  been  sick,  he 
hftd  exchanged  Egyptian  linen  and  l^an  purple  for  sackcloth ;  he  had 
humbled  his  soul  with  fasting.  Dejected  and  bent  with  grief,  his 
''  prayer  had  fallen,  on  his  bosom  "—even  in  supplication  he  could 
not  lift  up  his  head  to  Heaven,  but  had  stood  with  head  bowed  down 
upon  his  breast,  so  that  his  words  had  seemed  to  fall  down  upon  it^ 
Had  they  beenhis  brethren,  he  could  not  have  sufiered  a  keener  pain  or 
been  moved  to  a  tenderer  sympathy.  He  mourned  for  them  as  one  that 
moumeth  for  his  mother.  And  now,  the  very  moment  that  he  him- 
self is  overborne  with  trouble,  they  rejoice  ;  they  scourge  him  with 
shameless  tongues  :  they  gnash  at  him  with  teeth  full  of  lies. 

Their  malice  takes  him  so  by  surprise,  and  goes  so  far  to  undermine 
his  £uth  in  men,  that  he  has  no  hope  but  in  God ;  and  hence  he 
implores  God  to  stand  up  for  him,  to  strive  with  them  that  strive 
against  him,  to  take  them  in  the  very  net  they  have  spread  for 
his  feet,  to  lead  them  into  the  very  pit  which  they  have  dug  for 
him.  And  all  this  he  asks,  not  for  his  own  sake  alone,  but  that  all 
who  are  righteous  may  say,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  pleasure 
in  the  prosperity  of  his  servants ! "  Above  all,  he  prays  for  the  inward 
comfort  and  strength  of  a  perfect  trust  in  God.  He  craves,  cravea 
more  than  ever,  to  hear  the  Divine  Voice  he  has  so  often  heard  before 
— the  Voice  that  has  so  often  spoken  calm  to  his  perturbed  spirit.  Let 
but  that  voice  say,  ''/am  thy  salvation,"  and  he  can  wait  with 
patience  and  courage  uatil  God  shall  recover  him  to  health,  and  drive 
his  enemies  before  him  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Now,  the  experience  of  these  two  men  of  God,  Augustine  and 
David,  is  surely  the  best  commentary  on  the  text  that  we  could  have. 
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for  it  teaches  xa,  ilirectly  and  in  the  simplest  way,  that,  whether  we 
are  troubled  hj  perplezitito  of  thought  or  by  the  miseries  of  life,  what 
▼8  most  of  all  need  is  that  personal  fellowship  and  communion  with 
the  Father  of  our  spirits  in  which  He  reveals  Himself  immediately  to 
us— reveak  Himself,  not  simply  as  Gk>d,  but  as  owr  Qod ;  not  simply 
88  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  but  as  our  Salvation.  Whether,  plunged 
in  the  darkness  of  speculation,  we  fail  to  reach  any  definite  concep- 
tion of  Him,  or  whether  brooding  over  our  own  weakness  and  the 
baseness  of  men  who  have  repaid  our  good  with  evil^  onr  hope  lies 
not  80 much  in  clearer  thoughts  of  €k)d  and  larger  views  of  His' pro- 
vidence, as  in  that  personal  intercourse  with  Him,  that  personal  ex- 
perience  of  His  love,  that  immediate  and  intimate  communion  with 
Him,  which  is  open  to  the  simple  no  less  than  the  wise.  Tliis  alone 
can  satasfy  and  heal  our  craving  and  troubled  hearts.  It  is  not  by 
logical  processes  that  we  truly  find  God ;  we  cannot  draw  Him  into 
onr  aonls  by  welding  links  in  the  chain  of  argument.  That  will  only 
give  ns  some  cold  atid  distant  conception  of  Him.  If  we  are  to  know 
Him— Him  Himself — ^to  know  Him  as  our  Life  and  our  Salvation,  He 
moBt  reveal  Himself  to  us  in  an  inward  spiritual  experience  which 
transcends  all  logic ;  the  Divine  Spirit  must  stoop  and  touch  our 
hnman  spirits,  and  quicken  us  to  faith  and  love  by  the  new  life  and 
▼annth  which  that  inward  contact  releases  within  us. 

And,  commonly,  this  inward  quickening,  this  Divine  touch  which 
nnseals  all  the  fountains  of  the  soul,  flooding  it  with  the  lifegiving 
waters  of  £aith|  comes  to  us  in  hours  of  conscious  weakness,  or  when 
onr  hearts  are  well-nigh  breaking  with  disappointment  and  grief.  It 
comes  when,  like  Augustine,  we  have  wearied  ourselves  in  vain,  wan- 
dering through  endless  mazes  of  speculation  in  our  quest  after  God, 
and  fed  that,  if  we  ever  are  to  know  Him,  He  must  declare  Himself 
onto  us,  and  tell  us  what  He  is  to  us^  and  what  we  are  to  Him,  and 
teach  us  to  call  on  Him  that  we  too  may  forget  our  ills  and  embrace 
onr  sole  good.  Or  it  comes  when  our  hearts,  like  David's,  are 
heavy  with  wounded  love  and  defeated  hope ;  when  we  feel  that 
men  have  failed  and  betrayed  us ;  when  we  feel  as  if  the  very  earth 
qnaked  beneath  our  feet,  and  all  this  solid-seeming  world,  with  all  the 
goods  of  time^  were  reelixig  and  changing  and  vanishing  from  our 
yvBw ;  when  we  are  taught  that  there  is  no  stability,  no  reality,  no 
permanence  and  rest,  save  in  God,  and  in  the  things  of  God.    These 
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mxe  the  Bopreme  momeiitB  of  ]if(^  the  bifetereBb  and  tht  nort  bUiffeAi) 
Ibritis  in  these  momeniB  that  Qod.  eoiiie»te  iis^  Badrrotoali  IBniarif 
tons;  andire find'in'  Him  the  peaoe^  'the strngtii^" Ae inandrtr«ik 
«hd  joj-wliich  axe  only  to  be  foaiid  in  fiim  who^  -becAiUB  Ho  has 
made  ua  for  EEimselfy  will,  nob  miffer  ns  to  leatinai^  Inferior  oentse/ 
in  any  lower  good. 

**  Say^  urUo  my  soul,  I  am,  iky  salwOi&n"  Is  not  that,  ofker  all» 
not  simply  aprayerHhat  we  can  all  adopt,  biijtthe.TeBy  prayer  whidt 
all  oar  other  prayeia  mean  and  imply  f  Bo  we  not«boT»aU  else 
seed  to  be  aaved  ■  caved  from  -  onr  ama,  -firom  onmelvjeB,  firam  cmt 
4uafiBy  oar  fears,  and  sorrows  1  Is  there  any  other  aalfttkioii  fisam*^ 
these  bat  in  GkMit  Nay,  is  there  any  other  salvation  bat  GkNl  Him^ 
flelf— bat  onr  knowledge  of  Him  and  inward  oneness  wxth:Him-f  lAoid 
do  we,  can  we,  ask-  anything  more  than  this,  thatGhid  will  emyko 
<as,  ^lamthy  salvation^'-'— will  assure  OS  that  He  iaoiua  and  weHiaf 
If  that  prayer  were  answered  noio,  at  this  moment^  dionld  we  net  be 
Messed  even  beyond  onr  hope  f  If,  by  a  sadden  ilhrniination  of "Sinnl^ 
by  an  immediate  infk>w  of  Diriae  grace,  wa.wMPe  all  tobeeaimedand 
iiuidied  till  we  ooald  hear  the  very  voxoe  of'  Gkid  assoiing  eadi  one  of 
iw  of  his  personal  salvatloin  fiom  all  evil^  shoold  we  not  breakxnta  a 
mere  n^iture  of  wonder  and'praise  f  <  WovM  yoir  siot,  every  one  of 
yon,  have  a  tongae^  have  a  leVelation,.  have-  a  psalm  I  >  Wonldnot 
your  neighboms,  coming  in^  dedare*  that  €kid  waa  in  yomofaitnith  ? 
And  yet  that  Voice  would  only  tell  yon  what  k'trcie,  what  ntoat  of 
you  know  to  be  trua '  Cbd  tfyoor  Life  and  year  Salvation  .t>  &r  ^SEe 
is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  those  that  beKeva  And  -Sbb 
luis  told  yoa  that  He  is  your  lale  and  yovr  Balvatioji':  far  the  very 
words  I  have  just  qooted  are  His  word%  not  mme..  ■ 

If  mere  telling  would,  suffice,  no  one  of  us  need  have  a  doubt  It 
is  because  mere  telHng  will  not  suffice  with  most  of  as,;  because  w^e 
«re  sa  deaf  and  caveleai^  that  Ood  has,  as  it  >were^  to  stzike  usito 
•crest  ns^.to  make  sb  listen  to  Himbysome  dioobof  terror,  or  in  ihe 
cilenoe  of  deep  grief. :  And  hence  it  .is  lihat  if;  we*  talk  wdth  .those 
whose ims  are mostispiritual  and  devout,  these iwhoi can  i most-. eSech- 
tually  teach  or  help  a8^>we  almost  invmriaUy-hearthaitithay  leamd 
their  best  knowiedge,iandwwtt  their  mast  pveoioua  gaina^fatt  houn  *of 
trial  and  conflict,  in^ :  the  passion  .isnd  agony  oiC  some  goeaitlrardea  «or 
Bome  gveat  sacrifioe.^  . 
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Lai-US  betba&k&li  tkaai  eveii  for  any  shook  or  stroke  bynrUol^ 
we sraled  to  8eek.*ad  embraoe  oorsole^  our  supxiomfi^  good  in. God; 
finra&jptioa&le  wbieh  teftohes  and  oonvinafiB  as  that  Horis  in  very  dee<| 
oar  SelvatioiL  ^  •  that  'whatever  it  ie  we  fear,  we  need  not  fear  it ;  that 
wfastevee  U  is  we  crave^  we  need  not  ctave  it,  ifonlyHehasfomidttV 
aadweHim.  What  t9  it  yon  dread,  my  brethren?  Sin!  Butcannot 
He  takeaway  sin  1  Death  I  Bat  has  not  He  conquered  death  1  What 
ia  it  j^miocavel  Bighteousness,  charity,  peace  1  But  all  these  are 
Hib;  and  His,  that  they  may  be  yours.  Whatever  good  thing  yoi^ 
4eiue  isy  in  its  best  and  purest  f<»nn;  in  Him.  If  He  ia  yoursi  what  ca|^ 
70a  want  that  you  do  not  possess  in  Him  9  If  you  are  His,  how  cai^ 
jou  eiavB  what  He  does  not,  or  will  not,  bestow ) 

Finally:  Pat  this  prayer  to  such  practical  tests  as  every  man's  ok* 
perieoee  may  supply,  and  then  say  whether  it  does  not  sum  up,  in  one 
divine  sentenee,  all  for  which  we  ask  and  yearn. 

Here^  fiir  example,  is  a  young  man  standing  with  lifted  foot. on  thet 
TBiy  tineshold  of  active  life.  The  prospect  lies  fair  before  him.  Ha 
is  fisnk  and  manly,  full  of  eneigy  and  courage  and  hope  j^  full  abo  of 
good  resolves,  kind  intentions,  pious  aspirations.  He  will  requite  his 
parsats  for  their  love  and  care.  He  will  be  good  to  all  who  have 
been  good  to  him.  He  wiU  win  himself  a  place  in  the  world,  and  yet 
keep  btmaelf  onspotted  by  the  world.  He  will  walk  in  Qod's  ways, 
sad  eomworate  to  his  service  whatever  gains  or  gifts  he  may  acquire*^ 
NoBo^the  less,  but  rather  all  the  more^  he  will  frankly  exgoy  whatever 
iaaocenb  mirth  and  cheerful  reoreation  may  come  in  his  way.  He 
<losB  not  mean  to  set  himself  up  for  an  anchorite  or  a  saint ;  but  ha 
does  honestly  mean  to  resist  the  temptations  which,  if  he  yielded  to. 
tbem,  would  make  him  themere  slave  of  passion  or  nf  pleasure ;  ha 
does  mean  to  do  his  duty,  to  be  kind  and  helpful,  tot  serve  and  lova 
his  asighbour.  And  he  is  sangmne  that  these  good  resolves  will  be; 
carried  out ;  he  does  not  anticipate  failure ;  he  cannot  beliave  that. 
^  shall  fall  into  tiie  baseness  and  selfishness  and  greed,  jthe  lack  of 
poadple  and  piety,  which  haoannotbobdiscem  in  this  man  or  in  that. 
Bat  with  all  his  confidence  and  hope  he  has  some  miflgivinga,  aamst 
^oiiatnde..'  He  sees^thai  many  men^  once  not  less  strong  and  {HromisiDg 
than  iuauMl^  have  fallan  short  joCthdbrxesolvea;.  that  the  honest  imdi 
hoBoarahle  jda  not  always^and  greatly  aucceed.;  ithat  good  prinoiiileBi 
often  hamper  and  clog  a  man  in  the  struggle  .for  daily  bread ;.  tfaat^ 
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even  the  best  intentions  are  sometimes  borne  down  bj  passions  evil 
in  themselves  or  evil  in  their  excess.  He  is  consdoas  of  that  in 
himself  which  may  only  too  easily  yield  to  certain  temptations  should 
he  be  exposed  to  them ;  and  hence,  despite  his  bright  hopes  and 
brave  resolves,  he  has  a  little  fear  both  of  himself  and  of  the  inflaence 
of  the  world  upon  hinu 

Yon  have  all  known  and  loved  and  prayed  for  snch  young  men  as 
this.  I  daresay  you  all  have  at  least  one  such  young  man  in  your 
minds  at  this  moment  And  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this  :  If  all 
power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  were  at  your  command,  and  you  were 
bent  on  making  the  young  man  you  loved  safe,  what  would  you  give 
him  1  A  fortune !  independence  of  labour  !  No  ;  for  that  would  be 
a  dreadful  temptation  in  itself,  and  would  expose  him  to  a  still  more 
dangerous  series  of  temptations.  Nor  would  you  give  him  a  dull 
brain  and  a  cold  heart,  in  order  to  render  him  insensible  to  the 
seductions  of  life,  for  that  would  be  to  rob  his  nature  of  all  that 
makes  you  love  him.  What  would  you  give  him  then  I  Surely,  if 
you  could,  you  would  give  him  nothing  less  than  God — €k>d,  to  be 
his  Salvation,  to  make  him  safe  against  and  amid  all  eviL  That  is  to 
say,  you  would  inspire  him  with  an  ardent  and  unconquerable  love  of 
truth,  of  duty,  of  goodness,  a  steadfast  and  immovable  conviction  that 
God  was  with  him  and  would  be  his  friend.  What  you  would  most 
of  all  desire  for  him  would  be  so  constant  and  intimate  a  persuasion 
of  the  Divine  Presence,  and  Goodness,  and  Love  as  that  evil  would 
lose  all  charm  for  him,  and  sorrow  all  sting,  and  loss  all  pain.  And 
he  himself,  what  more  or  better  could  he  ask,  than  that  God  should 
say  to  his  soul,  and  in  his  soul,  *^  I  am  thy  salvation.  Go  on  your 
way  without  fear,  I  am  with  you  always.  I  will  never  forsake  you* 
My  love  shall  so  warmly  and  tenderly  wrap  you  round,  that,  even  in. 
this  world's  unkindly  weather,  no  killing  frost  or  devouring  blight 
shall  fall  on  the  virtues  and  graces  of  your  spirit." 

Young  men  and  women,  that  is  precisely  what  God  is  saying.  He 
is  offering  himself  to  you,  to  each  one  of  you,  if  only  you  will  pause 
and  listen  to  his  voice. 

Take  anotiier  illustration — ^that  of  a  man,  like  Augustine,  involved 
in  infinite  perplexities  of  thought,  who  has  framed  endless  theories 
about  God,  no  one  of  which  has  satisfied  him  for  more  than  a  moment. 
God  has  been  a  name  to  him  at  most — a  philosophical  or  theological 
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oonoeption ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  Name,  the  form  of  the  conception^ 
has  Taried  with  his  varjing  position  and  mood.  Much  of  his  life  has 
pessed,  and  still  he  is  restless ;  he  still  labours  to  dimb  by  some 
intellectaal  ladder  to  the  very  throne  of  God.  In  his  researches  he 
has  neglected  many  a  plain  daty,  fallen  into  many  a  sin  against  even 
liis  own  lowest  conception  of  the  nature  and  law  of  Qod ;  and  at 
last  he  turns  from  his  weary,  endless  labours  to  consider  himself.  A 
deep  sense  of  the  vanity  of  his  life— of  his  weakness,  of  his  sins — is 
awakened  within  him ;  his  conscience  stings  and  gnaws  his  heart  like 
an  adder.  Never  in  such  need  of  Grod,  Grod  seems  farther  off  from 
hiffl  than  ever — a  frowning  and  implacable  Shadow  which  he  cannot 
grasp  and  define,  but  which,  nevertheless,  casts  a  threatening  darknescr 
scrosB  Ids  soul.  How  is  such  an  one  to  find  psaco  and  hope  1  By 
Mgnment^  or  by  experience  ?  Not  by  argument ;  he  has  had  enough 
of  that :  and  even  if  you  could  convince  him  that  God  is,  and  that 
God  is  good,  you  would  only  have  given  him  an  intellectual  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine  Character  such  as  he  has  held  a  thousand  time» 
hefore.  It  is  not  a  theory  of  God  that  he  wants,  nor  a  name  for 
Him,  bat  God  Himself;  not  arguments  from  without,  but  a  Voice 
within.  What  he  wants  is  to  hear  God  saying,  and  saying  to  /am, 
''I  am  thy  salvation."  Our  hope  for  such  a  man  lies,  not  in  logical 
processes,  however  sound;  but  in  the  Divine  Love;  in  the  fact 
that  God  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us,  even  when  we  do  not 
know  Him  to  be  near ;  that  He  is  always  saying,  and  saying  to  each 
one  of  us,  '*  I  am  thy  God  :  I  am  thy  Salvation."  Some  day,  sooner 
or  kter,  there  will  come  a  hush  in  the  man'd  soul ;  the  voices  of 
passion,  of  desire^  of  doubt,  will  be  silenced — silenced,  perhaps,  by 
the  incoming  of  some  great  joy,  or  by  the  stroke  of  some  great  sorrow  : 
an4  then,  at  last,  God  will  be  heard,  and  the  man  saved — saved  from 
himself,  and  from  his  weariness,  saved  from  the  thoughts  which 
wander  aimless  through  eternity,  but  saved  also  from  his  errors  and 
his  Bins. 

Last  of  all,  take  the  case  of  a  man,  like  David,  whose  cheerful 
fkiih  in  the  goodness  of  God  and  of  His  providence,  nourished  by  many 
years  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  suddenly  fails  hi  ox  now  that  loss 
and  danger  are  in  the  wind ;  when  the  friends  on  whom  he  leaned 
abandon  and  betray  him,  and  all  that  looked  most  stable  in  his  life 
trembles  in  the  blast  and  threatens   to  full  in    irretrievable  ruin 
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aixnmd  liim.  There  can  kardljr  be  a  man  hefd  te-irlKn)^' in  seme' 
Ibim  and  degree;  thk  trial  has  notoome ;  who  has  net  at  -least  deemed 
himself  deceived  bj  thoe^  on  whom  he  had  a  right  to  eonnt,  who  has 
not  carried  a  sore  and  wounded  heart  within  his  breast^  and  felt  ingra^- 
tade  to  be  shai^r  than  the  serpent^Ei -tooth..  When  this  trial  is  n^Km 
OS,  we  too  often  cry,  with  David,  for  vengeance,  and  fail  to  walk  by 
the  Christian  role— not  rendering  a  blessing  for  » curse,-  not  over- 
eoming  evil  with  good.  Sometimes  we  wrap  onrs^ves  in  our  integ- 
rity, and,  still  like  David,  recall  our  kindnesses  to  those  who  have 
uyoied  us— ^-growing  hard  and  proud  by  the  very  trial  which  was 
aent  to  soften  and  humble  us,  and  so  proving  ourselves  ungrateful  to 
€rod  while  mourning  the  ingratitude  of  men. 
.  There  is  but  one  good  way,  there  is  but  one  happy  way,  of  meeting 
this  keen  though  common  trial ;  and  it  is  the  way  of  patienoe  and 
foigiveness.  For  till  we  frankly  forgive  men  their  treqMSses  against 
us,  Qod  is  not  yet,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  our  Salvation.  He 
lias  not  saved  us  from  our  hard  thoughts  of  men,  from  the  resentment 
which  He  Himself  has  taught  us  that  it  is  wroog  to  cherish,  from  the 
pride  which  leads  us  to  trust  in  ourselves  and  to  despise  others.  Only 
as  we  become  what  God  is — as  just  and  yet  as  kind  and  pitiful  to  the 
unjust,  as  willing  to  do  good  even  to  the  evil  and  unthankful,  as 
eager  to  foigive  and  blot  out  every  offence, — ^is  Qod  our  Salvation. 

Only  once,  I  think,  did  our  Lord  say,  "  Remember  Me,"  and  that 
was  aji  He  invited  us  to  the  Sacrament  by  which  we  are  reminded 
how  he  laid  down  His  life  to  save'a  sinful  and  thankless  worid.  And 
it  is  only  when  we  know  the  power  of  that  death,  of  that  sacrifice  of 
self  to  others,  ithat  His  salvation  takes  full  offeot  upon  us,>  and  the 
ilian-in-Chxi  becomes  one  with  God-in-man. 

.        Samuel  Cox. 


.  It  behoves  us  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  aotionrare  always 
to  be  judged  by  the  immutable  standard  of  right  and  wrongs  4;he 
judgment  which  we  pass  upon  men  must  be  qualified  by  oenndeva- 
tions. of  age,. country,  situation,  and  othw  iaoideiiAal  dieumstances } 
and  it  will  then  be  Ibund  that  ho  who  is  meat  charitable  in  his  judg- 
ments is  generally  the  least  unjust — Souihty. 
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WsBN>  Fftul  and  Barnabas  letumed  to  Antioch  from  their  mission 
work  in  OjpraB  and  the  populous  and  flourishing  cities  and  provinoes 
on  the  adjoming  mainland^  ''they  gathered  the  Church  together,  and 
rehearsed  all  that  God  had  done  with  them,  and  how  He  had  opened 
the  door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles."*  The  Missionary  Ck)nference 
recently  held  in  London  was  as  close  an  approximation  to  this  apostolic 
end  noble  precedent  as  perhaps  was  ever  witnessed.  However 
neceesary  and  important  missionary  reports  and  meetings  may  he, 
they  usually  lack  one  element  of  catholicity  and  greatness,  inasmuch 
as  they  deal  with  the  work  of  separate  Societies.  It  happens^ 
therefore,  that  even  of  the  relatively  few  persons  who  have  a  fair 
share  of  missionary  information,  a  very  small  number  are  familiar 
with  what  is  being  generally  attempted  to  bring'  the  world, 
or  even  one  of  its  dark  regions,  to  God.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, therefore,  that  occasionally  this  grandest  and  divinest  work 
among  men  should  be  divested  of  its  narrow  and  sectariam  associations, 
by  the  firiends  and  workers  of  all  true  churches  and  all  acknowledged 
societies  meeting  with  one  accord,  in  one  place,  to  hear  of  whatever 
ii  being  done  throughout  all  the  region^  of  superstition  and  error — of 
^  special  obstacles  encountered — of  the  work  accomplished — and  to 
diseoss  the  methods  by  which  the  progress  of  the  truth  may  be  more 
sor^,  safely,  rapidly  and  economically  effected. 

Only  two  such  Conferences  have  been  held  in  England — the  former 
in  Liverpool,  in  1860,  which  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  and  methods  of  missionary  effort ;  the  latter  in 
London,  in  October  last,  dealt  more  with  the  spheres  of  labour  and 
the  results  gained.  A  conference  to  compass  all  desirable  aims  should 
ait  for  a  fortnight,  and  would  thus  have  time  calmly  to 'survey  the 
whole  field  of  missibns,  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  supersti- 
tions it'  seeks  to  subvert,  the  progress  made,  and  the  v^ous  methods 
of  operation*  adopted.  In  a  conference  to  which  the  public  are 
invited,  as  that  of  Mildmay,  the  popular  methods  of  treatment  must 
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ptevaily  but  there  is  great  need  of  an  assembly,  or  a  book,  or  a  qaarterlj 
publication  which  should  treat  missionarj  topics  and  priaciples  with 
a  thoroughness  they  seldom  now  receive. 

The  Conference  recently  held  extended  its  sittinga  over  six  days, 
from  October  21st  to  the  26  th.  On  most  of  the  days  the  morning 
and  afternoon  sittings  were  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  topics 
relating  to  Missions  in  their  geographical  relations,  as  Africa,  India, 
China,  Polynesia,  whilst  Friday's  sitting  was  given  to  the  Jews, 
Mahomedans,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Each  subject  was  introduced 
by  a  paper  prepared  with  great  care,  after  the  reading  of  which  free- 
dom of  remark  was  invited.  The  evening  meetings  were  devoted  to 
addresses  of  a  more  popular  character  on  China^  the  women  of  the 
East,  and  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  evangelize  the  world. 

The  audiences  gathered  were  composed — 1st,  of  delegates  or  re> 
pi'esentatives  from  about  forty  British,  American,  and  Continental 
Societies ;  2nd.  The  secretaries,  committees,  and  missionaries,  retired, 
and  at  home  on  furlough,  of  various  Societies ;  3rd.  All  interested  in 
foreign  missions  who  were  able  to  attend.  Never,  probably,  were  so 
many  intelligent  friends  of  foreign  missions  drawn  from  a  greater 
number  of  churches,  and  representing  wider  and  more  varied  spheres 
of  labour,  assembled  together.  Nevertheless,  though  the  attendance 
of  those  identified  with  missions  was  almost  as  great  as  could  be 
expected,  that  of  the  Christian  public  was  short  of  what  it  should 
have  been.  Considering  the  representative  and  influential  character 
of  the  committee,  that  every  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  open  to 
all  Protestant  Christians,  that  the  programme  included  every  great 
and  interesting  sphere  of  missionary  effort,  and  that  the  readers  of 
papers  and  speakers  included  so  many  of  known  experience  and  repu- 
tation, it  might  have  been  expected  that  larger  audiences  would  have 
assembled  day  by  day.  The  grandeur  of  the  missionary  enterprise, 
and  the  duty  of  Christians  in  relation  to  it,  is  far  from  being  under- 
stood, or  a  series  of  meetings  to  deliberate  on  the  evangelization  of  forty- 
five  times  as  many  people  as  live  in  England,  eight-ninths  of  them  with- 
out any  form  of  Christianity,  would  have  attracted  audiences  which 
even  the  capacious  hall  at  Mildmay  Park  would  have  failed  to 
accommodate. 

It  would  be  utterly  futile  to  attempt  to  give  in  the  limits  of  this 
brief  paper,  any  adequafte  idea  of  the  meetings ;  for  this  we  refer  our 
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readers  to  the  Beport  shortly  to  be  published,  but  some  thoughts 
fluggoBted  bj  what  thea  occurred  may  be  offered. 

The  aadiences  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  religious  portion  of  the 
middle  class^  and  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  consecrated  to  mission 
work.  There  were  Englishmen  and  A^maricans  from  various  parts  of 
China  and  India ;  from  West,  East,  South,  and  Central  Africa  ;  from 
Madagascar,  Polynesia,  New  Guinea,  and  Sumatra ;  from  Turkey, 
Sjria,  and  Egypt ;  but  representatives  also  were  present  from  Ger- 
many, Holland,  France,  Sicily,  and  even  Mexico.  What  brought 
them  together  thus  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven )  Not  amusement, 
not  gain,  not  the  excitement  of  a  great  calamity,  or  strange,  startling 
iateliigenoe,  but  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  Christian  truth  in  the 
earth,  and  to  devise  how  its  diffusion  may  be  accelerated.  An  unsel- 
fish purpose  truly,  and .  a  very  grand  and  noble  one ;  and  in  these 
days  when  gain,  business,  and  pleasure  so  absorb  the  worldly  and 
allure  the  religious,  it  is  surely  a  redeeming  feature  of  our  times  that 
foreign  mission  effort  is  spread  over  a  wider  surface,  attracts  more 
attention,  and  has  given  to  it  more  money,  labour,  and  lives  than  in 
any  previous  age. 

The  true  luiity  of  Protestants  was  strikingly  exhibited.  The 
Conmiittee  was  composed  of  men  drawn  from  all  the  Evangelical 
Chorches  in  Great  Britain.  The  papers  read  were  by  mission- 
aries and  others  identified  with  various  denominations  and  Societies. 
In  the  course  of  the  meetings,  Protestants  of  every  shade  of  opinion 
spoke.  Those  present  had  not  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
their  love  and  liberality,  but  were  drawn  by  identity  of  work  and 
sympathy  in  a  noble  cause.  Their  recognition  of  one  another  was 
indirect,  and  all  the  more  real.  The  sectarianism  was  forgotten,  or' 
made  subordinate  to  the  nobler  sentiment  of  catholicity.  And  herein 
lies  one  of  the  blessings  foreign  missions  have  brought  to  the  Church 
in  alluring  her  from  selfishness,  intolerance,  and  consequent  narrow- 
ness toward  divine  beneficence,  liberality,  and  charity. 

The  course  of  the  meetings  revealed,  even  to  the  surprise  of  those 
best  acquainted  with  missions,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  carried. 
The  papers  and  discussions  dealt  mainly  with  the  great  and  populous 
regions  of  the  earth  and  with  the  superstitions  there  rife.  India, 
China,  Japan,  Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  France,  with  the 
Buddhism,  Hinduism,  Islamism,  Popery,  and  Judaism  that  over- 
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ibadow  thoiiy  wore  all  passed  in  review,  and  it  was  made  apparent 
that  in  many  plaoes  in  all  these  wide  regions  the  Gospel  was  now 
aggressiye.  But  it  was  never  so  revealed  before  how  widely  and  how 
deeply  it  had  penetrated.  One  speaker  after  another  told  from  personal 
observation  or  experience  of  the  work  as  actually  existing  in  the 
inland  provinces  of  China ;  on  the  extensive  frontiers  of  India,  and 
even  beyond  into  Afghanistan  on  the  west  and  toward  China  on  the 
east;  in  Syrian  and  Egyptian  schoob ;  in  the  heart  of  Africa;  in  the 
worst  quarters  of  Paris ;  and  the  grand  story  was  complete  when  an 
Englishman  told  of  what  he  had  seen  and  done  for  Christ  in  New 
Ghiinea,  a  German  of  the  work  done  in  the  Dutch  possessions  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  a  converted  Italian  priest  of  the  great  growth 
of  Protestantism  in  Sicily,  and  a  true-bom  Mexican  lady  pleaded 
with  a  woman's  eloquence  and  a  Christian's  tenderness,  in  broken 
English,  for  the  brave  and  intelligent  few  who  in  her  oountiy  love 
Christ,  and  liberty,  and  truth.  All  this  was  **  good  news  &om  a  far 
country,"  and  as  the  pleasant  music  of  sUver  bells  set  ringing  then, 
and  happily  ringing  day  and  night  still  in  our  thoughts ;  and  it 
seemed  to  us  then,  and  it  does  still,  that  the  proud  boast  of  Tertullian, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century,  thi^t  Christianity  had  pene- 
trated into  all  the  provinces  and  ranks  ef  society  throughout  the 
Boman  Empire,  was  rapidly  becoming  true  of  all  the  earth,  and  that 
the  grand  prophetic  utterances  of  Isaiah  twenty-five  centuries  ago 
were  hasting  to  their  fulfilment :  ''  Arise,  shine ;  for  thy  light  is 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.''* 

Striking  as  was  the  information  given  of  the  wi^e  diffusion  of  mis- 
sionary effort^  the  testimony  offered  to  its  success  was  yet  more  so.  No 
despondency  was  exhibited.  Those  who  spoke  after  long  expedience 
and  observation,  seemed  to  have  become  inspired  by  the  nobleness  of 
the  work.  They  exhibited  an  elation  and  hopefulness  seldom  felt  by 
workers  at  home.  It  was  proved  by  repeated  facts  and  figures  given 
by  independent  witnesses  of  large  observation,  that  the  Gospel  was 
making  steady,  and  in  some  instances,  ra^id  progress  in  all  the 
older  TOiBHions,  after  the  fiurst  years  of  weary  waiting  and  sterility* 
Thus  it  was  affirmed  that  in  Polynesia  the  converts  numbered 
400,000  in  scores  of  Christian  islands,  and  that  68,000  of  tibese  were 
5?ffffi^?nnnV^^tff 

^  *Iiaiahbc.l. 
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Dr.  Legge  stated  that  the  Christiaiis  in  China  had  increased 
sinoe  1842,  two  thousandfold,  and  Mr.  Sherring  gave  very 
oopions  evidence  of  the  increase  in  India.  To  quote  Ms  own  words  : 
"  There  are  now  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah  as  many  as  460,000 
Protestant  Christians.  Mj  own  oonyiction  is  that  they  number  at 
least  half  a  million.  Moreover,  and  it  is  a  point  of  much  consequence 
to  consider,  there  has  been  a  decided  and  very  encouraging  growth  in 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  native  churches.  This  is  seen  by  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  communicants.  Whereas  in  1861 
there  were  47,274  communicants,  there  were  in  1871  no  less  than 
78,494." 

"  Again,  the  growth  of  the  various  missions  of  the  principal  mission- 
ary societies  labouring  in  India  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  en- 
couraging. B^;inning  with  the  Baptists,  who  were  earliest  in  the 
field,  we  find  that,  from  1850  to  the  present  time,  their  converts  in 
all  the  missions  of  the  Baptist  Societies  of  England  and  America,  in 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah,  have  increased  from  about  30,000  to 
between  80,000  and  90,000.  Those  of  the  Basle  Missions  of  Germany 
have  mxdtiplied  from  1,060  to  upwards  of  6,000.;  those  of  the  Wes- 
lejan  Methodist  Missions  of  England  and  America,  from  7,540  to 
12,000;  those  of  the  missions  of  the  American  Board  from  3,302  to 
from  10,000  to  12,000  ;  those  of  the  Lutheran  Missions  belonging  to 
five  societieB,  from  3,316  to  upwards  of  40,000 ;  those  of  the  Presby- 
terian Missions  of  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  and  America,  connected 
with  ten  societies,  from  821  to  some  10,000 ;  those  of  the  missions 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  from  20,077  to  48,000 ;  and  those 
of  the  Missions  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  of  the  Society 
for  the  IVopagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Farts,  from  61,442  to 
164,000." 

Some  surprise  was  mingled  with  the  satisfaction  when  it  was  made 
apparent  that  the  progress  was  great  in  spheres  but  little  known. 
This  was  so  when  the  work  of  Americans  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Burmah,  and 
Japan  waa  described ;  also  that  of  the  French,  though  much  smaller, 
in  South  Africa,  that  of  the  Germans  among  the  wild  tribes  of 
India,  and  that  of  the  Dutch  in  the  far  East,  Jji  a  district  of  the 
island  of  Celebes  named  Minahassa^  under  the  latter,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  114,000,  80,000  have  embraced  Christianity. 

About  the  dose  of  the  fourth  ceatvrjr,  St.  Jerome,  surveying  from 
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liifl  retreat  in  BetMehem  tbe  trifimpluait  program  of  the  fioUibejtmd 
the  boandariflB  of  the  civiiiaed  world,  exclaimed,  ^'Lo !  the  Armemaa 
lays  down  his  qaiyer ;  the  Huns  are  learning  the  Faalter ;  the  priests 
of  Scythia  glow  with  the  warmth  of  fidth ;  the  ruddy  armies  of  the 
€k>ths  hear  about  with  them  the  tabemades  of  the  Ghurdi !  **  What 
would  have  been  his  yet  loftier  elation  ooold  he  have  seen  the  yet 
wider  sweep  of  the  truth  in  our  days?  or  if  Doddridge  and  Carey, 
who  last  century  looked  so  sadly  on  the  deep,  unbroken  darkness  of 
the  vast  heathen  world,  could  have  forseen  in  so  short  a  time  so  wide 
a  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  and  churches  planted  in  so  many  distant 
r^ons  ?  They  would  have  had  a  joy  of  which  we  know  far  too  little, 
but  resembling  his  who  said,  **  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from 
heaven." 

Hie  Conference  recently  held  should  inspire  the  Mends  of  missions 
with  heart  and  hope,  should  silence  for  ever  the  flippant,  foolish 
assertion  that  missions  are  a  failure,  and  should  commence  a  new 
era  of  coK>peration,  exertion,  and  progress  in  their  history. 

Edward  Storbow. 


(Lines  ioriUen/or  an  aged  Christian.) 

Hbrb  on  the  brink  of  Jordan 

Yet  lingering  I  stand. 
Life's  wilderness  behind  me, 

Before,  the  Promised  Land  I 
Behind  me  all  the  sorrow, 

The  glory  all  before  : 
O  who  can  tell  the  rapture 

For  me  laid  up  in  store  ? 

Old  friends  have  all  departed, 

And  left  me  here  alone ; 
Tm  longing  to  be  with  them, 

To  go  where  they  have  gone  ; 
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They're  'waiting  me  to  welcome, 

To  share  the  promiaed  rest. 
And  mj  spirit  long  has  panted 

For  the  mamnona  of  the  bleat. 

Here  on  the  bzink  of  Jordan 

life  aeema  a  di£S»rent  thing ; 
What  change  to  views  and  feelings 

Doth  approaching  glory  bring ! 
The  world's  engrossing  pleaBures 

Fbor  empty  trifles  seem, 
Its  honouTi  fame  and  treasures 

Tain  as  a  fleeting  dream. 

The  only  life  worth  living, 

As  now  it  seems  to  me, 
Is  a  Hfe  of  loving  service 

For  Him  who  died  for  me. 
The  only  death  worth  dying 

Is  in  Him  '*  to  fall  asleep,'' 
Gonunitting  all  I  am  and  have 

To  Him  who  well  can  keep. 

And  now  as  from  this  Pisgah 

I  look  across  the  stream, 
I  feel  how  near  is  Jordan, 

How  bright  its  glories  beam. 
My  weary  heart  is  yearning 

Immanuel's  face  to  see — 
To  "  see  Him ''  and  "  be  vrUh  Him  "— 

For  this  is  Heaven  to  me  ! 

J.  Oswald  Jackson. 


Thebe  is  no  saying  shocks  me  so  much  as  that  which  I  very  often 
hear,  that  a  man  does  not  know  how  to  pass  his  time.  It  would 
have  been  bat  ill  spoken  by  Methusaleh  in  the  nine  hundi-ed  and 
nzfy-mntii  year  of  his  life.— Coi^^sy. 
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As  we  swiftly  enter  the  silent  cloudland  of  a  new  year,  and  peer  into 
the  darkness  which  shrouds  from  us  its  certain  though  unknown 
changes,  we  are  conscious  of  both  exhilaration  and  alarm.  We  have 
just  reached  a  mountain  summit  whence  we  can  look  back  iipon  the 
landscape  of  past  years.  The  way  in  which  our  Lord  has  led  us 
shows  crisp  and  clear  to  our  vision.  There  are  the  quiet  meadows 
and  the  hanging  woods,  the  toUsome,  crowded  pathway  and  the  busy 
haunts  of  men.  See  !  here  the  village  is  nestling  among  the  hills, 
and  there  the  waters  of  our  giddy  youth  seem  rushing  by.  The  broad 
uplands  wreathed  in  purple  mists,  the  tortuous  upward  climb,  where 
we  trembled  with  a  brief  but  foolish  fear,  are  alike  revealed  in  the 
bright  sunshine.  We  can  see  the  turnings  in  our  journey  where 
.•some  dear  companions  halted,  or  perhaps  fell  off  from  our  side,  leaving 
us  to  press  along  the  path  of  life  alone.  We  see  the  exact  point 
-where  we  ourselves  stumbled  and  fell,  where  we  "  wandered  out  of 
the  way  of  understanding,''  and  even  slept  in  enchanted  ground,  in 
danger  of  losing  our  guide  or  of  being  robbed  of  our  chart  and  caught 
in  the  snares  or  the  prison-house  of  some  cruel  enemy.  Many  dark 
and  foolish  fancies  then  crossed  our  minds.  We  might  have  yielded  to 
them.  Some  companions,  enslaved  by  their  own  self-will,  have  come 
to  utter  grief ;  they  have  lost  their  way,  and  it  seems  more  than  poa- 
:sible  that  we  may  never  journey  in  the  same  track  again  :  and  now  we 
Jiave  reached  a  mountain  summit,  and  are  half  tempted  to  fancy,  as 
we  turn  the  watershed  of  a  new  year,  that  if  we  will  but  look  forward 
as  steadily  as  we  can  now  look  backward,  then  the  rest  of  our  jour- 
ney— even  to  the  distant  ocean  on  whose  shores  our  wandering  will 
end — ^will  be  revealed  in  the  crjrstalline  clearness  of  the  past.  In  the 
same  way,  on  this  New  Year's  morning,  we  can  retrace  the  events 
in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  of  the  nation.  The  landscape  shows 
our  battle-fields,  our  great  triumphs,  our  victories,  and  our  shame.  It 
is  difficult  to  recall  all  the  sentiments  which  moved  us  as  we  have 
met  with  reverses  or  have  had  to  do  battle  with  animated  and  vivacious 
iiftlsehoods,  with  pragmatic  fussiness,  with  political  cunning  and 
legerdemain.  Still  we  can  see  certain  solemn  moments,  when  the 
great  decision  had  to  be  taken  between  Baal  and  Jehovah,  between 
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Mion  and  £Edth :  tiie  smoke  of  the  sacrifioe  where  the  fire  of  the 
Loid  fell  lingers  on  the  horizon  now.    But  what  about  the  future  ? 
If  taniizig  our  backs  upon  the  past  we  set  our  faces  to  the  onward  march, 
and  strain  our  gaze  to  mark  our  path  or  judge  the  perils  of  the  way, 
do  we  not  find  a  strange  difierence  ?    A  heavy  wall  of  mist  blocks  up, 
UotB  out  our  vision.     The  future    "doth  not  yet  appear.^'    The 
pathway  goes  onwards,  onwards,  it  is  true,  but  into  the  deepest 
clond.   We  may,  indeed,  be  "  persuaded  that  neither  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  life,  nor  death,  can  ever  separate  us  from 
cor  lave**    Imagination  may  draw  the  map.    The  telescope  of  faith 
maj  leveal    between  the  changing    outlines  of  the    cloudy  veil, 
the  gleaming  of  the  distant  sea,  and  the  flashing  pinnacles  of  "  the 
dty  bmlt  for  the  perfected  spirits  of  the  just,"  but  how  little  do  we 
know !    Of  all  the  millions  of  the  past,  of  all  the  angels  of  His  Presence 
none  yet  have  ever  gone  into  our  future.     God  Himself  alone  fills  that 
with  His  fulness.    The  previsions  of  science,  the  prophecies  of  religion 
alike  confess,  "  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly."    The  glances  of  the 
most  far«ighted  spirit  cannot  perceive  other  than  by  faith,  the  future 
of  humanity,  or  the  future  of  one  soul.     "  It  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall   be."     Alas  I  how  confidently  priests  and  prophets, 
fldentists  and  historians,  theologians  and  philosophers  debate  on  the 
future  of  the  worid  and  of  the  Cl^urch,  as  though  thet/  knew,  and  as 
tiiough  according  to  their  guess,  so  it  would  be  to  them.     It  would 
almost  seem  to  be  a  current  belief    among  us  that  the  sincere 
Romanist  will  indeed  drop  into  purgatorial  fires,  but  that  the  devout 
Protestant  will  appear  directly  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ; 
that  the  Pantheist  will  be  absorbed  into  the  ineffable,  unknowable 
Something,  and  the  Positivist  be  left  with  all  he  sighed  for,  viz.,  a 
subjective  iumiortality  in  the  sweet  or  profitable  appreciation  of  the 
after  world.    It  would  seem  as  if  men  actually  thought,  that  according 
to  their  creed,  so  it  wotdd  be  to  them ;  as  if  immortality  were  condi- 
tional for  some,  unconditional  and  imperative  for  others ;  as  if  the 
decrees  and  judgments  of  Almighty  Qod  would  be  determined  by  the 
decisions  of  Yatican  Councils,  or  the  cleverness  of  articles  in  Maga- 
zine symposia ;  as  though  some  would  unquestionably  find  the  fires 
of  hell  to  be  disciplinary,  while  others  would  prove  them  unquench- 
able.   We  know,  however,  that  no  speculation  of  ours  will  make 
more  difference  in  the  tremendous  result,  than  the  guesses  of  the 
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niMUitaiiieer  «sn  afliset  ihB  oocune  of  unkBown  -meeB^  mr  ^hape  tlia 
dip  and  strike  of  imiMwn  mocintuiL  chaixn. 

While,  however,  the  fjareoast  of  the  moantaixieer  does  sot  pvodnee 
the  fiainteBt  eflfect  on  the  nataze  of  the  oonntxy  through  whidi  he  kas 
to  piessy  nor  alter  the  objectiTe  factB,  those  who  have  jouzneyed  longest 
may  be  trusted  best  in  mapping  oat  the  unknown  way.  Certain  pcia* 
ciples  have  been  aoqaired  which  are  not  likely  to  prove  utterly  futile 
in  the  coming  tima  "  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever."  Truth  will  reooAin  truth ;  in  other  words,  '  Qod's  thought ' 
will  not  change  because  of  the  blundering,  arrogance,  self-seeking,  or 
inflation  of  men*  We  are,  indeed,  moving  in  an  unknown  track,  but 
we  have  found  Him  who  fills  all  the  fiiture,  just  as  He  has  occupied 
Himself  with  the  past  From  everlasting  to  everlasting  He  is  God. 
If  we  see  Him  now,  and  enter  into  communion  with  Him  who  fills 
eternity,  and  with  whom  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning, 
the  future  can  have  no  revolutionary  surprise  for  us.  ''  If  we  asoend 
into  heaven,  if  we  make  our  bed  in  Hades,  behold  He  is  there." 
There  is  a  solemn  "  secret "  between  us  and  God,  we  cannot  exactly 
say  what  it  is,  we  cannot  speak  fully  out  the  hidden  consolation 
which  He  has  breathed  into  our  hearts,  but  it  is  true^  He  has  given 
OS  "  peace."  He  has  reconciled  us  to  Himself.  This  maddening  future 
does  not  madden  us,  we  leave  it  all  to  Him.  The  concussion  of 
opinion  does  not  make  us  shift  our  ground.  We  may  be  in  a  very 
*'  temple  of  the  winds,"  but  the  temple  is  founded  on  a  rock,  and  does 
not  trembla  We  know  that  the  storm  that  is  raging  and  rending  the 
mountains  will  not  uproot  them.  There  is  a  bow  of  promise,  too,  on 
the  storm-cloud ;  and  the  bow  will  not  ride  away  on  the  wings  of  the 
storm,  but  will  vanish  into  light  when  the  hurricane  is  over.  Let  us 
take  heart  and  hope.  Faith  will  grow  from  more  to  more.  The 
objective  reality  will  become  more  and  more  revealed  to  God's  dear 
prophets  as  they,  in  all  churches,  stand  as  sentinels  along  the  crests 
of  the  hOls,  commune  with  each  other,  and  take  counsel  together. 
Though  our  patriotism  has  been  sorely  tried  by  those  who  have  made 
England  to  sin,  and  have  tiunished  our  good  name^  yet  the  future  of 
our  country  is  not  utterly  hopeless.  There  will  be  a  resurrection 
from  fche  dead,  both  of  moral  conscience  and  true  humanity.  Many 
of  us  are  hanging  our  heads  for  shame,  and  in  dismay  at  what  is  being 
done  amid  the  A%han  hills,  and  approved  in  St  Stephens.    There  is 
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puifyiiig  in  tbflse  team  of  bitter  gnel.    Light  gleams  along  the 
Togea  of  tbe  IdUfl. 

So  aJso  for  our  own  li£s  and  faith  let  us  take  heart.  We  cannot  see 
tha  future  for  ouiselvea  and  those  we  loye,  but  ever  it  has  been  thus 
with  all  the  generations  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning.  Israel  did 
not  see  mie  day  ahead  when  it  kept  its  first  Passover  in  the  Wilderness, 
nor  did  the  Church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  All  the  great  yictories  of 
faith  have  been  won  on  this  understanding.  It  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  highest  phOosophy  and  of  true  faith  to  treat  as  altogether  trust- 
worthy truths  as  yet  unrealized,  promises  not  yet  fulfilled.  There  are 
waymarka  and  finger-posts  on  the  mountain  ridge,  and  looking 
steadily  we  find  them  to  be — "  Jesus  Christ,the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
for  ever.''  ^*  Believe  and  live.''  "  Fear  not^  saith  the  Lord,  for  I  am 
with  thee.''  "  I  change  not,  therefore  ye  are  not  consumed."  We  go 
forward  then  to  meet  the  unknown  future  without  fear,  with  child- 
like^ yet  manly  hearts.  H.  B.  Bktnolds^ 


Ucady  Piety :  a  Book  for  Young  Mm.    By  EoBSftT  Philip,  D.D., 

author    of  "The  Experimental  Guides,"  eta,   etc.     With  an 

Introductory  Essay  by  Bev.  Albkrt  Barnes,  and  Memoir  of 

the  Author  by  his  Son.     (London  :  (George  Philip  and  Son,  32 

Fleet  Street.    Liverpool :  Philip,  Son  and  Nephew.) 

With  this  volume  it  is  intended  to  complete  the  republication  of 

ibe  most  important  of  Dr.  Philip's  shorter  works.     Eight  volumes  of 

his   ''Experimental  Guides"   have    appeared    in    uniform  series; 

followed  by ''  The  Eternal ;  or,  The'God  of  our  Fathers,  as  revealed  in 

His  Word  and  Works,"  the  most  thoughtful  and  suggestive  of  all 

the  author's  writLogs ;  and  now  by  the  present  voluma     The  issue 

and  wide  circulation  of  these  works  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times.  Their 

stjle  is  simple,  but  dear  and  elegant ;  their  reasoning  is  close  and 

forcible ;  they  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  their  several  subjects, 

and  overcome  them ;  their  tone  is  earnest  and  practical ;  all  about 

them  is  eminently  healthy.     The  young  man  who  has  carefully  read 

and  mastered  the  chapters  of  "  Manly  Piety  "  will  be  in  little  danger 

from  the  various  storms  of  infidelity  that  threaten  to  diake  the  pillar 

of  Christian  £uth  at  the  present  day. 
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The  short  memoir  prefixed  to  this  volame  by  Dr.  Philip's  son  is  a 
fine  tribute  of  filial  affection,  which  not  a  few  will  still  welcome, 
though  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  its  subject.  In 
less  than  fifty  pages,  gracefully  written,  the  principal  events  of  his 
life  and  his  Tarious  publications,  are  chronicled.  The  reader  receiveff 
from  it  a  connect  impression  of  how  Dr.  Philip  became  what  he  was, 
and  how  he  was  appreciated  by  a  wide  circle  of  eminent  men,  who 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  The  writer  of  this  brief 
notice  often  attended  his  ministry  forty  years  ago,  and  enjoyed  his 
sermons  as  more  than  ordinarily  original  and  instructive ;  he  alsa 
received  from  him,  in  conversation,  hints  that  threw  a  flood  of  light  on 
difficult  questions  in  theology. 

Dr.  Philip's  first  religious  and  intellectual  impulses  were  received 
from  the  Kev.  Geoige  Cowie,  of  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire,  whose  memory 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  is  still  fragrant  through  that  and  other 
counties  in  the  noi*th  of  Scotland.  He  long  cherished  the  purpose  of 
writing  ''  The  Life  and  Work  of  Cowie,"  but  unfortimately  was  not 
able  to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  writer  would  like  to  be  permitted 
to  append  here  the  following  extract  on  this  subject  from  a  letter  sent 
in  1834  to  Dr.  Philip  by  another  Dr.  Philip — ^the  philanthropist  well 
known  many  years  ago  for  his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  native  races  of 
South  Africa.  Our  author,  Kobert  Philip,  had  grown  up  at  Cowie's 
knees  ;  the  other  John  Philip,  for  many  years  the  minister  of  tho 
first  Congregational  Church  in  Aberdeen,  had  known  Cowie  inti- 
mately. The  latter  thus  wrote  : — ''  I  have  often  regretted  that  the 
life  of  Qeoige  Cowie  should  have  been  lost  to  the  Church.  An  age 
may  pass  away  before  a  character  in  all  respects  similar  to  his  makes 
its  appearance.  We  have  met  with  men  in  our  own  day  of  perhaps- 
greater  general  capacity,  and  who  have  graced  extensive  spheres  of 
usefulness ;  but  there  was^a  variety  in  the  character  of  Cowie  that  dis- 
tinguished him  from  all  other  men.  There  was  an  irresistible  charm 
in  his  simplicity,  his  piety,  his  looks,  in  the  very  tones  of  his  voice, 
and  the  nature  of  his  eccentricity.  I  never  met  a  man  in  the  forma- 
tion of  whose  character  the  opinions  of  men  and  the  manners  of  the 
age  had  so  little  influence.  As  to  any  moulding  influence 
of  the  world  on  his  character  and  manners,  both  might  have  been 
formed  in  another  planet ;  and  he  might  haVe  been  regarded  as  a 
specimen  of  a  set  of  mortals  who  had  reached  to  a  state  of  being- 
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which  we  are  jet  toiiing  after.    I  wish  we  coald  have  detained  his 
pictare  amongst  ns,  like  some  of  those  relics  we  encase  in  glass^  to  be 
preserved  till  the  last  fires  bum  all  things  below." 
Oxford.  James  Leoge. 

The  English  Reformation:  How  it  Came  About  and  Why  we  sliould 
Uphold  it  By  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D.  (Strahan  and  Co. 
1879.) 

The  various  portions  of  this  wonderful  story  have  often  been  set 
forth  bj  hands  friendly  and  hands  hostile;  by  careful  historianSy 
who  have  laid  State  papers  and  Simancas  treasures,  ecclesiastical 
law  and  universal  biography  under  contribution ;  by  poets  and 
romance  writers ;  by  angry  zealots  and  passionless  scribes,  and  the 
story  is  always  fresh.  Dr.  Geikie  has  made  abundant  use  of  the 
work  of  his  predecessors,  and  has  gathered  together  into  one  portable 
volume  the  result  of  extended  researcL  The  record  becomes  an 
argimient  of  no  mean  force  in  reply  to  those  conspirators  against  th& 
State  and  Church  of  England  who  are  with  sleepless  energy  toiling 
to  re-impose  upon  us  the  abhorred  yoke  of  Kome.  Our  author 
lapidly  sketches  the  history  of  Christianity  in  England  from  its  first 
introduction  to  the  time  of  Wiclif.  He  loses  no  opportunity  of 
showing  the  spirit  of  the  Papacy  and  the  sturdy  resistance  that  spirit 
met  with  from  the  people  and  the  barons,  the  kings  and  some  of 
the  primates  of  England.  He  details  the  rise  of  Christian  literature 
and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular,  the  extinction 
of  LoUardy,  and  the  ^*  darkness  before  the  dawn.''  He  reserves  his 
principal  strength  for  the  strange  and  weird  complication  of  forces 
which  made  the  Court  of  Henry  YIII.  the  nucleus  of  those  dynastic 
and  political  changes  which  eventually  cleared  the  way  for  the  great 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Dr. 
Geikie  strips  from  Wolsey  much  of  the  glamour  with  which  Rev.  J. 
H.  Blunt  has  invested  him,  and  exposes  the  perfidy,  lust,  and  cruelty 
of  Henry  in  a  manner  which  the  indignant  readers  of  Mr.  Fronde's 
attempts  to  palliate  his  crimes  will  thoroughly  enjoy.  He  does  not 
spare  Ferdinand  or  Isabella,  and  powerfully  exhibits  the  base  intrigue 
and  duplicity  by  which  Henry  was  entrapped  into  his  ill-starred 
marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon  ;  and  he  also  throws  light  on  the 
<^niplicated  and  tortuous  courses  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce. 
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The  reiga  of  tenor  is  portxayed  witfi  mMterlyliaiid.  The  naneliTe 
is  carried  down  to  the  death  of  Maiy  and  aooeflflioix  of  Elizabeth,  and 
is  written  in  vivadotiB  style,  with  fine  sympathies  for  the  pefsecated, 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  Church  which  was  purified  by  blood  and 
baptized  with  fire,  and  with  considerable  historical  acnmen. 

Biblical  Things  not  GeneraUf/ Knoum.  A  CallecUan  of  Fac%  Notes^ 
(md  Information  concerning  much  that  is  Bare,  Quaint^  Obscure, 
and  Little  Knoum  in  relation  to  Biblical  Subjects.  First  Series. 
(Elliot  Stock.) 

This  collection  of  random  illastrations  and  comments  on  Holy 
Scriptare  provides  some  entertaining  reading.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  passages  here  submitted  to  brief 
exposition,  and  in  some  instances  the  authorities  for  the  information 
are  cited.  There  is  no  order  observed,  chronological,  topical,  or 
historical.  From  Job  to  ike  Acts,  from  the  Gospels  to  the  minor 
prophets,  from  the  Epistles  to  the  historical  books,  the  author 
rambles,  but  he  shows  considerable  knowledge  and  ingenuity,  and  the 
indices  at  the  end  may  enable  the  Sunday-school  teacher  to  utilise 
this  commonplace  book  of  an  industrious  student. 

Outlines  on  the  Mirades  and  Parables  of  the  Old  Testament ^  original 
and  selected.     By  a  London  Minister.  ^   (A.  D.  Dickinson.) 

We  are  not  aware  that  we  ever  saw  before  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  miracles  or  parables  of  the  Old  Testament  under  consecutive  and 
mutually  illustrative  treatment.  The  London  minister  has  commented 
sensibly  and  briefly  upon  sixty-two  miracles  and  forty-two  parables. 
He  has  done  this  in  no  critical  vein,  nor  with  any  ambitious  attempt 
to  relieve  the  difficulties  of  the  former,  or  to  reveal  the  literary 
analogies  of  the  latter.  He  has  in  every  instance  kept  the  homiletic 
end  in  view,  and  furnished  the  reader  with  the  outline  of  a  sermon. 
Nineteen  of  the  forty-two  parables  are  found  amid  the  visions  of 
Ezekiel,  and  many  shrewd  and  quaint  suggestions  are  made  to  any 
preacher  who  is  on  the  search  for  Biblical  illustration.  Numerous 
explanatory  hints  are  selected  from  approved  writers,  and  the  whole 
is  interpenetrated  by  a  devout  and  thoughtful  spirit  The  author  of 
this  volume  has  perhaps  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  scholarly  and 
comprehensive  handling  of  a  very  interesting  theme,  and  we  heartily 
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thank  liim  far  the  axaginaliiy  of  his  Baggestumy  and  for  the  mee 
eiinoed  in  hb  indartriciis  tibom^  limited  treatmeniof  it. 


Ameog  the  books  recently  published  hy  JohnF.  Shsw  asd  Oo. 
Tour  Brother  and  Mine  :  a  Cry /ram  the  Great  City.  Bj  L.  T.  Meade. 
Perhaps  some  featmres  of  this  tale  of  neglect  and  crime  are  eacagge* 
rated,  bat  it  earnestly  calls  tis  to  the  rescae  of  children  who  are  befng 
tndned  in  vice  and  misery. — The  Yamng  Armour-Bearer;  or.  Chosen  to 
he  a  SMter.  This  story  illustrates  the  martial  aspects  of  the  Oiristian 
life  in  the  experience  of  Donald  Paterson,  the  n^hev  of  a  drunken 
fishOTman. — Marger^a  Son :  a  Fifteenth  Century  Tcth  of  ike  Cowrt  of 
Scotland.  By  Emily  Sarah  Holt  A  tale  of  stirring  times  in  Scotland 
and  England.  The  persecutions  of  the  Lollards  had  scarcely  ceased, 
and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  touched  with  disaster  the  chief  actors  in 
the  tale.  Additional  hints  of  the  histoiy  of  many  of  the  pevBons 
btrodnoed  would  have  greatly  improved  it ;  but  it  depicts  several 
characters  and  incidents  with  skill  and  beauty. — The  Gabled  Farm; 
cr,  Young  Workers  for  the  King.  By  C.  S.  A  charming  story,  wherein 
the  children  are  described  naturally.  Their  failures  and  successes 
in  Btriving  to  do  good  for  others  may  well  teach  young  folks  in  real 
life  that  they,  as  well  as  their  elders,  should  not  live  for  themselves 
alone. — ^We  can  only  give  the  titles  of  Jane  Lindscty,  the  Vicc^s 
Daughter,  by  Emily  Brodie ;  and  Bel  Marjory,  by  L.  T.  Meade. 

Among  attractive  works  recently  issued  by  the  Sunday  School 
Union  are — Mary  Mordaunt;  or,  FaiJthfvX  in  ike  Least,  By  Annie 
Gray.  This  charming  tale  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  letting  GUxL 
choose  our  work  for  us  instead  of  choosing  it  for  ourselves,  and  of 
being  faithful  in  common  things  without  craving  for  grand  oocasionB 
of  usefulness. — Sunshine  tJhrongh  ike  Clouds,  by  Frances  Isabelle 
Tjlcoat,  and  IFAo  ShaU  Win?  by  Mrs.  F.  Seamer.  Both  stories 
teach  the  power  of  CSuistian  love  in  leading  men  from  sin  to  God. 
Pictorial  Description  of  the  Tabemade  in  the  Wilderness.  By  the 
hite  John  Dil worth.  Gives  much  help  towards  understanding  the 
stracture  and  uses  of  the  Jewish  Tabernacle. — The  Infixnt  Zephyr  : 
a  Tate  of  Strolling  Life.  By  Benjamin  Clarke.  This  tale  may 
«nooarage  Sunday-School  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  train  their 
scholars  for  Christ — The  Chained  Book.    By  Enmia  Leslie.     A  well- 
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The  LA!rE  Mb.  Joseph  Matheb. 

Mb.  Joseph  Matheb,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  bankers  known  as 
Messrs.  Woods  and  Co.,  of  Newcastle-apon-Tyne,  died  on  October 
the  7th.  In  the  religious  and  philanthropic  cirdes  of  Newcastle  and 
the  North  of  England  Mr.  Matiier  has  been  known  for  many  years 
for  the  assistance  which  he  has  rendered  in  the  support  of  many 
charitable  institutions. 

Bom  very  early  in  the  century,  and  trained  in  a  Ghristian  hom^ 
he^  when  quite  a  young  man^  identified  himself  with  a  Christian 
church.  When  in  1833  the  movement  to  establish  the  present  St. 
James'  Congregational  Church  was  starts,  Mr.  Mather  threw  his 
energies  into  the  moyementw  The  nucleus  of  the  new  church  was 
formed  by  the  remnant  of  a  congregation  of  Presbyterians  who 
wished  to  adopt  the  Congr^ational  Church  polity,  and  to  hold 
entirely  in  their  own  hands  the  choice  of  a  minister.  Mr.  Mather^s 
Christian  profession  commenced  in  connection  with  this  new  church. 
He  continued  a  member  of  St.  James*  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
perhaps  to  no  single  member  does  this  Church  owe  more  than  to  Mr. 
Mather  in  the  earlier  period  of  its  history. 

He  was  for  a  long  term  of  years  a  deacon.  The  Sunday-school  was 
also  under  his  superintendence  for  a  long  period.  He  conducted  it 
with  great  ability  and  energy,  and  under  his  care  it  attained  a  high 
condition  of  prosperity  and  efficiency. 

To  the  Congregational  denomination  he  was  both  hereditarily  and 
by  conviction  attached.  In  addition  to  the  very  prominent  and  active 
part  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  his  own  Church,  he  was  a  zealous  and 
deeply  interested  supporter  of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland 
Association,  and  was  at  various  times  a  member  of  its  committee. 
During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  declined  official  work,  but  so 
keen  was  his  interest  that  he  knew  up  to  the  last,  the  condition  of 
each  Congregational  church  in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  better 
perhaps  than  any  one  outside  the  committee  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  Mather  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  commenced 
five  or  six  years  since  by  the  Newcastle  churches,  which  has  now- 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  handsome  and  capacious  church  in 
Gateshead. 
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He  waft  fbr  some  years  Treasurer  of  the  Newcastle  Auxiliary  of 
the  Loadon  Missioiiary  Socieiy.  The  Bible  Society^  the  TownMissioo, 
Colperteor's  Society^  the  Childzen's  Hospital,  ihe  Orphan  Asylums^ 
and  other  kindzBd  institutions  in  the  neighbonxhood  received  impor- 
tant hdp  finom  him,  both  in  contributions  and  in  serrice.  As  with 
every  Christian  man  who  earnestly  seeks  to  do  good,  many  of  the 
benefits  he  has  bestowed  (especially  on  individuals)  were  of  a  private 
natoxe,  and  can  never  be  known. 

Mr.  Mather's  religions  ooaviotions  were  strong  and  firm.  They 
were  rooted  in  the  great  doetrines  of  the  Evangriical  faith.  They 
were  the  impulse  and  stimulus  of  his  Ohristian  usefulness,  and  were 
his  support  and  confidence  during  his  last  prolonged  and  trying 
Ulneas.  He  breathed  out  his  confession  of  trust  in  the  Saviour  in 
the  verse  which  he  r^»eated  to  his  loving  and  watchful  sister  a  little 
while  before  his  death  : 

"A  gmlty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm, 
On  Thy  kind  aims  I  fall : 
Be  Thou  my  strength  and  righteoosneas, 
My  Jeana  and  my  alL" 

The  ohnrch,  of  which  (save  one)  he  was  the  oldest  member, 
eapedaUy  sorrows  with  his  bereaved  sisters  over  his  death.  They 
recognize  the  intense  interest  he  ever  took  in  the  welfare  of  St. 
James',  and  the  innumerable  acts  of  personal  service  which  he 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 


TheMakaoebs  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  sacramental 
collectums  in  aid  of  the  <<  Widow's  Fund  "  :— Wilmslow,  by  Mr.  T. 
Crewdaon,  £6  5s.  Id. ;  Croydon,  Trinity  Chnrch,  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Ford, 
X5 ;  Southam^jton,  Above  Bar,  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Smith,  £5  ;  Sheffield, 
Wicker-street,  by  Mr.  S.  Smith,  £S  Gs.  8d. ;  Oswestry,  by  Rev.  T. 
Gasquoine,  £3 ;  Hythe,  by  Rev.  Valentine  Ward,  £1  Is. ;  Wickham 
Brook,  by  Rev.  F.  Yanghan^  IGs.  6d. 


The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Evakgelical 
Maoazine,  will  be  held  at  the  "London,"  Fleet-street,  on  Thursday, 
January  IGth,  at  one  o'clock  precisely. 


Zftt  Seatii  of  tftt  ^vinctiii  9li(e< 


Dbath  18  tmivenal,  bat  it  is  never  oommon-plaoe.  Death  invests  its 
victim,  however  humble  and  lonely,  with  a  stately  dignity.  We  uncover 
at  a  paaper*B  grave  as  in  the  presence  of  a  king.  Oooasionally  the  whole 
of  this  dying  world  seems  to  gather  round  a  single  deathbed,  or  to  follow 
some  one  hero  to  his  grave.  The  dash  of  political  war&re  suffered  a 
strange  hush  on  one  of  the  nights  of  the  recent  session.  A  truce  was 
sounded,  and  the  rivalry  of  party  was  silenoed  while  the  Commons  of 
England,  with  uncovered  heads,  confessed  an  all-uniting  grief,  and 
agreed  to  offer  to  our  beloved  Sovereign  the  one  solace  in  their  power  to 
render,  in  this  the  second  great  affliction  of  her  life.  Not  only  by 
Parliament,  but  by  every  court  in  Europe,  by  every  colony  in  the  &r- 
spreading  Empire  of  Victoria,  words  of  genuine  sympathy  are  being 
uttered.  From  every  church  and  religious  society  in  the  land  the  same 
voice  issues.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Episcopalian  and  Nonoonformist, 
Mussulman  and  Parsee,  will  take  up  the  solemn  strain  of  respectful  love 
and  heartfelt  grief.  A  thousand  times  the  story  of  the  filial  devotion 
and  sisterly  affection  of  the  princess  will  be  told  anew,  and  often  we  shall 
hear  the  beautiful  and  touching  recital  of  the  maternal  heroism  in  revealing 
which  she  has  fallen  a  victim  or  veritable  martyr  to  the  unselfishness  and 
greatness  of  her  heart. 

But  why  P  It  is  not  that  she  alone  of  all  the  daughters,  sisters,  and 
mothers  of  England  has  been  true  and  Christlike  in  her  devotion,  or  has 
even  coupled  these  domestic  virtues  with  numerous  accomplishments  and 
elevated  taste.  On  the  contrary,  in  ever  varying  beauty  these  very 
virtues  constitute  the  chann  of  the  Christian  home.  They  adorn  the 
highland  cottage  and  the  lonely  cabin  as  well  as  the  lordly  mansions  and 
the  palaces  of  England.  This  it  is  which  has  made  us  all  feel  that  in 
the  departure  of  our  princess  we  have  lost  a  sister.  The  light  of  her  life 
was  lifted  to  a  lofty  pedestal  and  poured  its  radiance  £sr  and  near,  but 
still  it  was  the  light  of  human  love.  The  portraiture  of  this  domestic 
sacrifice  is  encompassed  by  a  gorgeous  framework,  but  to  the  common 
human  heart  the  frame,  though  it  adorns,  is  forgotten  in  the  loveliness 
of  the  picture  itself.  This  plant  of  Paradise  sprang  from  a  deep  root  of 
Christian  principle,  and  now  its  flowers  are  blooming  in  a  more  congenial 
sphera  Our  grief  is  unaffected  and  sincere.  What  the  sorrow  of  the 
bereaved  households  is  we  dare  not  presume  to  imagine.  The  bitter 
agony  of  the  widowed  mother's  heart  pierces  us  to  the  quick,  but  it  is 
too  sacred  for  words  of  ours  to  intermeddle  with.  We  simply  pray  in 
well-known  lines  which  sang  the  death  of  Albert  the  Good  :— 

'*  Ifjnr  aU  loTe  o'«nhadow  thM, 
Tlie  lore  of  all  thy  sons  ancomuua  thae, 
Tha  lora  of  all  thj  dan^taza  oberiah  tbaa, 
Tha  lora  of  all  thy  peopia  aomfbvt  thaa, 
TiU  Godli  love  Mt  thaa  at  hia  aida  again." 


[J  AN  U  ART,   1879. 
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By  the  "Rev,  Joseph  Mullens,  D.D. 

RARELY  has  there  been  presented  to  the  Church  an  opportunity  of 
learning  the  progress  and  extent  of  Christian  work  in  the  world, 
roch  as  was  enjojed  bj  the  friends  of  foreign  missions  in  the  Conference 
recently  held  in  Mildmay  Park.  In  that  gathering  of  practicalj  workers, 
drawn  from  many  lands,  accustomed  to  many  races,  able  to  speak  many 
Isngnages,  the  direct  purpose  which  each  and  all  had  in  view  was  to  testify 
to  the  power  with  which  the  Gospel  is  working  in  Tarious  parts  of  the 
earth.  The  evidence  given  upon  this  point  was  fall,  clear,  circumstantial ; 
so  that  none  could  question  its  value  or  doubt  the  important  results 
which  it  served  to  prove.  The  broad  statements  made  by  the  Secretaries 
of  great  Societies,  especially  from  America  and  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
were  lull  of  interest  But  even  these  were  outweighed  by  the  facts  con- 
tiibated  by  eye-witnesses,  travellers  as  well  as  missionaries,  many  of  whom 
lave  but  recently  quitted  the  scenes  and  the  people  of  whom  they  spoke. 
And  the  one  thing  which  attracted  attention  beyond  all  else,  and  called  forth 
dofoot  thanksgiving  on  every  hand,  was  the  wide  range  of  missionary 
laboor  carried  on,  and  the  manifest  blessing  with  which  that  labour  con- 
tiaasft  to  be  followed. 

Vil  In  boasting,  but  with  gratitude,  may  some  of  these  facts  be  referred 
t0^  mid  be  made  more  widely  known.  One  missionary,  whose  people  in 
tip  Kbit  Hebrides  have  been  decimated  by  the  kidnappers,  and  in  their 
barbarism  have  long  resisted  the  Gospel,  reported  that  En*o- 
bnp  been  faithfully  occupied  by  a  succession  of  missionaries,  and  it 
M0^mXSif  beoozning  Christian.  Another  showed  that  in  Polynesia  the 
gKMt  groups  of  islands  best  known  to  Englishmen  have  all  become 
CSiiiatian ;  that  in  these  and  their  attached  groups  some  four 
Ihotmand  converts,  including  eighty  thousand  communicants,  have 
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been  brought  into  Christ's  Church ;  that  these  are  largely  under  the  in- 
struction of  native  pastors,  paid  by  themselves ;  and  that  four  aggressiTe 
missions  are  now  at  woiic  in  Western  Polynesia,  one  chief  element  of 
which  is  the  strong  force  which  they  contain  of  native  missionaries. 
It  was  shown  that  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  once 
thought  so  dull  and  hopeless,  whether  on  the  North-West  Coast,  over  the 
broad  plains  of  Manitoba,  or  on  the  reserves  of  the  United  States,  many 
thousands  of  converts  have  been  gathered,  distinguished  for  their  liberality 
and  their  personal  zeal ;  and  that  in  some  of  the  tribes  there  are  no 
heathen  left  at  all. 

Respecting  the  progress  of  the  negro  race,  and  their  evangelisation, 
decided  testimony  was  borne  by  eye-witnesses  from  both  the  West  Indies 
and  America  :  while  it  was  also  made  plain  that  the  missions  carried  on  in 
the  great  continent  of  Africa  are  both  numerous  and  strong.  Forty  years' 
experience  has  now  proved  beyond  all  question,  that  not  only  was 
emancipation  a  great  act  of  justice,  but  that  it  has  produced  a  stream  of 
blessings  which  is  flowing  with  full  force  down  to  the  present  day.  Apart 
from  the  unspeakable  gain  to  humanity,  in  its  abolition  of  the  cruelties  of 
the  slave  system,  in  the  career  which  freedom  and  the  teaching  of  Christian 
missionaries  opened  to  the  slave  population  of  the  West  Indies,  the  people 
themselves  have  taken  noble  advantage  of  their  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment. Chapels  multiplied  and  rebuilt ;  schools  opened  *,  chiuxh  members 
increased ;  generous  contributions  offered ;  native  ministers  growing  in 
numbers  and  attainments  ;  gross  vices  laid  aside :  these  elements  in  that 
improvement  have  become  increasingly  plain  to  all  observers.  While  the 
higher  tone  of  morality  (a  thing  hard  to  raise  up  after  ages  of  degra- 
dation); the  wider  industry;  the  improved  civilisation;  all  show  that 
their  moral  and  social  progress  continues,  and  may  be  justly  expected, 
under  the  same  Christian  influences,  to  attain  a  nobler  position  .stilL  In  the 
more  recent  case  of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  the  twenty-six  colleges 
and  normal  schools,  with  their  six  thousand  students ;  the  teachers  and 
missionaries ;  the  numerous  day  schools,  and  other  Christian  agencies,  are 
contributing  greatly  to  renovate  and  build  up  in  the  faith  the  great  negro 
population,  which,  till  fifteen  years  ago,  was  so  extensively  handed  over  to 
ignorance  and  degradation.  A  new  spirit  has  entered  into  the  people :  and 
a  noble  aim  has  been  set  before  them — ^that  of  helping  to  evangelise  their 
heathen  kindred  in  Africa.  "  Our  ancestors  "  (said  Dr.  White)  *'  meant 
money  out  of  slavery.    But  God  meant  mercy  to  Africa." 

The  West  Coast  of  Africa  has  already  received  a  first  instalment  of  this 
*^ative  agency,  which  will  doubtless  grow  into  a  mighty  stream  of  Christian 
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irorkers;  in  addition  to  the  direct  missionary  labourers  who  have  gone 
thither  firom  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  Not  in  vain  have 
the  itaee  hundred  and  fifty  missionaries  in  South  Africa  carried  the  Gospel 
into  the  Cape  Colony  and  far  beyond  it.  The  slaves  have  long  since  been 
freed ;  and  by  perpetual  struggles,  native  rights  have  been  defended 
against  English  encroachment  at  many  points,  and  that  successfully. 
Hottentots,  Fingos  and  Kaffirs,  Zulus,  Basutos,  Bechuanas,  have  been 
evangelised  and  civilised.  Thirty-five  thousand  communicants  have  been 
gathered  into  churches,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  people  are 
adherents  of  these  missions.  Education,  long  in  a  backward  state,  at  the 
present  time  is  making  progress.  The  sphere  open  to  Christian  effort  in 
South  Africa  has  continued  to  widen,  and  is  now  steadily  advancing 
northwards  toward  the  Zambesi  and  the  populous  tribes  around  it.  The 
new  missions  in  Central  Africa  are  being  firmly  established  in  full  and 
harmonious  co-operation  with  one  another. 

In  various  ways  the  missions  in  China,  and  their  great  claims,  were 
brought  prominently  before  the  Conference.  Only  thirty-five  years  ago 
not  a  single  Protestant  missionary  was  living  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Chinese  Empire;  though  a  few  were  training  themselves  and 
gaining  experience  in  its  outlying  colonies,  waiting  for  the  opportunity 
which  they  were  convinced  must  come.  Since  then,  by  various 
steps,  nine  provinces  of  the  empire  have  been  occupied  by  settled 
missionary  stationa ;  and  at  most  important  points — the  twelve  treaty 
ports  —  some  forty  Missionary  Societies  have  placed  bands  of  mis- 
sionaries, by  whose  constant  efforts  their  populations  have  been  brought 
imder  careful  instruction.  As  the  Chinese  themselves  maintain  schools, 
and  desire  the  education  of  their  children,  the  direct  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  vernacular  tongues  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in  these 
evangelistic  labours.  Systematically  carried  out  in  fixed  places  by  many 
irorkers,  English  and  native,  the  number  of  sermons  preached  in  China 
mounts  up  to  an  extraordinary  number  in  the  course  of  each  single  year. 
The  Scriptures  are  supplied  in  ample  numbers.  No  country  has  so  large 
and  80  good  a  supply  of  sound  Christian  literature.  Itinerancies  are  nume- 
roos  j  and  in  recent  years  the  other  nine  provinces  of  the  empire  have  been 
traversed,  and  in  part  occupied,  by  missionaries,  chiefly  of  the  Inland 
Mission.  Widespread  instruction,  the  leavening  of  the  mass,  has  been  a 
needfol  and  most  important  step  in  these  great  missions.  But  God  has 
blessed  them,  also,  with  true  converts.  Thirteen  thousand  conununicants, 
in  a  community  of  some  forty  thousand  Chinese  Christians,  are  an  earnest 
of  the  future,  and  a  great  present  gain ;  and  the  formation  of  strong,  self- 
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reliant  churches  and  the  increase  of  native  ministers  and  missionaries,  are 
guarantees  that  that  future  will  be  of  the  noblest  kind.  The  painful 
famine  in  China  has  not  been  without  its  compensating  blessings.  The 
kindness  of  foreigners  has  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  high  and 
low ;  and  already  thousands  of  Chinese  are  coming  nearer  to  Ghrist'a 
people  to  ask  about  the  religion  from  whence  such  benevolence  springs. 
The  Medical  Missions  hold  a  strong  place  in  China ;  and  within  a  few 
years  the  number  of  medical  missionaries  in  various  countries  of  the  world 
has  increased  from  twenty  to  a  hundred. 

In  India,  the  time  of  harvest  has  not  yet  arrived.  Its  six  hundred 
missionaries,  with  their  three  hundred  native  companions,  continue  to  till^ 
and  clear,  and  sow.  Preaching  in  the  vernacular ;  broad  systems  of  educa- 
tion ;  extensive  literatures  in  many  tongues  ;  humane  efforts  in  famines, 
pestilences,  and  pain ;  all  are  employed  steadily,  and  in  faith,  to  make 
known  the  good  news  of  Christ's  saving  love.  Good  churches,  with  no 
despicable  number  of  converts,  have  been  gathered,  are  growiog,  are  worthy 
of  all  esteem.  But  the  leavening  of  India  is  the  principal  feature  of  the 
great  work  carried  on  for  the  enlightenment  of  its  people :  and  the  effect 
of  it  is  wonderful  and  widespread.  Labourers,  steady  and  diligent,  patient 
and  full  of  faith,  are  the  great  need  of  India  and  China,  but  already  there 
are  signs  apparent  of  the  glorious  future  to  which  such  labours  have 
ever  led. 

Special  advance  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  Female  Education. 
Much  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  in  this  missionary  gathering ;  and 
the  interest  shown  in  it  was  so  great,  that  it  secured  a  larger  audience  than 
any  other.  It  was  shown  that  the  Ladies'  Society  for  Female  Education  in 
the  East,  the  pioneer  amongst  women,  after  its  long  and  useful  career,  still 
occupies  the  foremost  place  in  this  important  branch  of  Christian  work. 
But  the  Zenana  missions  of  many  Societies  (American  and  English),  and 
lady  missionaries  devoted  solely  to  this  service,  have  greatly  increased  in 
number  in  recent  years,  while  "  wide  and  effectual  doors,"  into  the  home& 
of  Hindu  society,  are  opening  in  larger  numbers  every  year.  And  in  this 
gathering  it  was  shown  that  the  best  pleaders  for  these  missions,  and  for 
the  women  whom  they  are  intended  to  benefit,  .are  Christian  ladies  them- 
selves who  are  practical  workers  in  the  field. 

Again,  it  was  truly  pleasant  to  hear  that,  notwithstanding  the  dire 
oppression  of  the  past;  notwithstanding  the  wars,  the  disorder,  the  poverty 
of  the  present,  the  Christian  races  of  Turkey  are  progressing  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  nobler  life  to  which  it  calls  them.  Under 
the  care  of  their  friends  of  the  American  Board,  more  than  300  centres  of 
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luefiiliiess  have  been  established  in  the  principal  towns  and  villages  3f  the 
empire,  among  Armenians,  Nestorians,  Syrians,  Copts,  and  Bulgarians. 
Self-reliant  churches,  native  pastors,  schools,  colleges,  female  education, 
are  all  advancing  among  them,  as  in  India  and  China ;  and  it  has  often 
been  ooafessed,  even  by  their  oppressors,  that  the  people  of  these  commu- 
nities are  the  most  honest  and  trustworthy  that  they  know.  These  races 
in  Egypt  also  are  waking  to  the  light  of  a  new  and  brighter  day.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  many  forms,  and  the 
spread  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  spoken  tongues  has  greatly  increased.  The 
Kossian  soldiers  during  the  war  purchased  thousands  of  copies  for  their 
own  nse. 

What  a  small  band  the  two  thousand  five  hundred  Protestant  missionaries 
in  the  world  form,  compared  with  the  teeming  multitudes  and  races  among 
vhich  they  toil.  How  small  a  sum  are  the  £1,200,000  by  which  they  are 
sostained  compared  with  the  resources  of  these  races,  and  even  the  funds 
expended  on  the  native  religions  with  which  they  contend  !  Yet  they  are 
vonderfolly  and  wisely  located  :  they  are  settled  at  the  most  important 
points  in  the  wide  realms  open  to  their  efforts.  And  they  are  exerting  a 
moral  influence,  are  making  spiritual  impressions,  and  are  breaking  down 
the  ancient  heathen  religions,  with  a  power  infinitely  greater  than  the 
clmrches  which  maintain  them  are  at  all  aware.  Men  who  think  and 
speak  thus  are  often  ridiculed  as  enthusiasts.  But  the  evidence  of  the 
£u2ts  which  the  Conference  furnished  cannot  be  gainsayed,  and  it  ought 
to  call  forth  thanksgiving  and  joy  on  every  side.  There  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  this  result.  The  purpose  in  view  is  the  noblest  upon  earth, 
and  the  instrument  which  the  great  enterprise  employs  is  divine.  Inspired 
bj  the  loftiest  virtues,  self-sacrifice,  humanity,  brotherly  love,  picked  men 
of  Christian  character  have  gone  forth  to  preach  the  salvation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  They  are  sustained  by  the  faith  and  by  the  prayers  of 
their  brethren.  Is  it  wonderful  that,  in  their  contest  with  moral  evil,  they 
stand  their  ground ;  that  the  conscience  of  even  the  heathen  responds  to 
their  appeals ;  and  that  the  message  of  Divine  love  finds  its  way  into  their 
hearts?  Would  that  these  facts  impressed  the  churches  more.  They 
should  call  forth  missionaries  in  hundreds ;  they  should  secure  with  ease  a 
tenfold  increase  in  the  funds  by  which  those  missionaries  must  be  sustained. 
But  are  our  home  churches  aware  of  these  things  1  Are  they  aware  that 
the  many  prayers  which  they  have  offered  for  the  spread  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  are  being  wondrously  heard?  Do  they  know  how  widely  the 
message  of  grace  is  being  published  :  how  many  faithful  brethren  and  sisters 
are  teUing  it :  and  how  deeply  it  is  stirring  the  heart  and  the  life  of  the 
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heathen  world  at  large  1  Do  they  know  that  the  Scriptures  are  at  the 
present  time  printed  and  read  in  226  modem  languages :  and  that  from 
the  importance  of  many  of  those  tongues,  such  as  English  and  German, 
.  French  and  Kuss,  Bengali  and  Chinese,  those  Scriptures  have  now  become 
available  to  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  globe  1  Are  they  aware 
that  during  the  year  1877  five  millions  and  a  quarter  of  portions  of 
Scripture  were  put  into  actual  circulation  by  the  various  Bible  Societies  ? 
Do  they  know  that  in  our  Indian  Empire  alone  the  circulation  of  Scriptures 
and  books  amounts  to  over  nine  millions  of  copies  in  the  course  of  ten  years  ^ 

Very  gloomy  are  the  social  circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded  : 
increasing  poverty,  enforced  idleness,  widespread  drunkenness,  materialism 
rampant  among  the  educated,  besotted  ignorance  among  the  poor; 
«nd  all  this,  not  in  our  own  country  only,  but  in  many  lands.  Has  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  lifted  up  no  standard  among  them  ?  Is  there  no  salt 
amid  the  corruption — no  light  in  the  darkness  1  Do  the  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  sermons  preached  every  Sabbath  day  in  the  Protestant  churches 
of  England  and  America  lift  up  only  a  feeble  testimony,  build  up  the 
churches  but  imperfectly,  and  bring  only  meagre  comfort  to  sorrowing 
hearts!  Are  the  multitude  of  prayers  ofifered  in  the  public  services 
powerless  to  check  the  mighty  evil,  and  spread  as  well  as  maintain  the 
seeds  of  truth  and  righteousness  1  This  simply  cannot  be.  A  dark  wave 
of  material  force  in  teaching,  in  social  life,  has  swept  over  us,  and  seems  to 
bear  down  all  truth  and  right  before  it ;  but,  beneath  it  all,  the  mightier 
forces  of  the  Gospel  are  strengthening  life  in  the  hidden  church ;  and  the 
day  will  come  when  ''  Israel  shall  again  blossom  and  bud  and  fill  the  world 
with  fnxit."  Days  of  trial,  like  the  east  winds,  will  brace  the  spiritual 
nerve  and  muscle  of  Christ's  people  to  stronger  life  and  purer  service. 

The  best  answer  to  all  objectors  is  "  patient  continuance  in  well-doing," 
and  increased  earnestness  in  holy  service.  The  victory  of  self-denial  and 
self-sacrifice  is  sure.  To  all  who  care  to  listen  or  to  read,  the  testimony 
given  is  strong  and  clear,  that  the  aggressive  work  of  the  Gospel  in  modem 
times  is  growing  more  effective  every  year,  and  that  it  is  influencing  a 
wider  area  of  that  heathen  life  which  has  endured  unchanged  so  long. 
That  Gospel  is  as  fresh  in  its  truth,  as  powerful  in  its  converting  influence, 
as  in  its  earliest  days.  It  saves  individual  men ;  reforms  households ; 
regenerates  nations.  Give  the  Gospel  time,  and  it  will  cleanse  the  world. 
It  will  restorethe  reign  of  righteousness,  justice,  and  truth ;  it  will  right 
all  wrongs ;  it  will  bring  man  close  to  his  fellow  man,  because  he  is  close 
to  God.  And  as  the  end  of  all  we  shall  get  'Hhe  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.'' 
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II— Sflttt^  Ittbia— (!^htati0nal  Matin. 

tX  connection  with  the  Society's  mission  in  South  India  there  are  some 

+    sixty  schools,  containing  in  the  aggregate  upwards  of  4,300  pupils  of 

both  sexes.     They  may  be  classified  as  follows : — Vernacular  Day  Schools, 

Boarding  Schools,  and  Anglo-Vernacular  Institutions.     In  the  schools  first 

mentioned,  elementary  education  is  imparted  through  the  medium  of  the 

natiTe  dialects  only;  in  the  Boarding  Schools,  children  are  clothed,  fed, 

and  educated,  chiefly  by  means  of  special  contributions  from  friends  in 

Britain ;  the   Training  Institutions  carry  education  up  to  the  University 

standards,  and  send  up  young  men  for  matriculation.   Both  in  the  Day  and 

High  Schools  fees  are  charged  which  are  supplemented  by  grants  in  aid 

from  the  Society  and  from  the  Indian  Government.    Training  Institutions 

are  at  present  in  operation  in  the  city  of  Madras  and  the  towns  of  Salem, 

Bangalore,   Bellary,  and  Vizagapatam.      We  need  scarcely  add  that 

instraction  in  the  truths  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  is  recognised  as  an 

essential  element  in  all  educational  work   carried  on  by  the  Society's 

missionaries-     Our  frontispiece  represents   school   buildings  which  have 

just   been    completed  at    Cuddapaii.       Early  in    the    year    1878    the 

boys'   school    at    that    station    was    destroyed  by  fire,   and  the    girls' 

school-building     being    in    a    dilapidated    condition,    it    was     resolved 

to  erect,   in  a  single    block,  accommodation  sufficient    for    both    girls 

and  boys,  with  a  large  central  schoolroom  to  separate  the  two  apartments. 

The  present  boarders  consist  chiefly  of  friendless  and  homeless  children, 

7ho  have  been  cast  upon  Christian  sympathy  through  the  recent  famine. 

The  work  is  superintended  by  our  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Bacon,  and 

his  excellent  wife.     Mrs.  Bacon  writes  : — 

'*The  new  building  is  of  a  most  with  maps,  charts,  and  a  series   of 

solid  character.  The  walls  and  founda-  pictures   on  Natural  History,  Bible 

^ODS  are  of  brick  and  chunam ;  the  History,  New  Testament  scenes,  &c., 

timbers  are  Burmah  teak  throughout ;  over  100  in  all. 

the  floors  of  Cuddapah  blue  stone,  and  *<  We  opened  it  on  Friday,  October 
the  loof tiled.  Theentirebuildingis  143  4th,  with  a  public  meeting,  lasting 
feet  long,  covers  6,000  superfloial  feet,  half-an-hour.  After  its  conclusion, 
&nd  contains  a  spacious,  well- ventilated  the  children  were  invited  to  sit  down 
dormitory  for  the  orphan  boys  at  the  to  a  most  beautiful  feast,  provided  by 
vestem  end,  a  corresponding  one  for  the  same  friends,  when  the  whole 
girls  at  Uie  eastern  end,  a  central  building  was  lighted  up  by  eighty- 
schoolroom,  82  feet  by  34  feet,  four  small  nine  large  Chinese  lanterns,  the  gift  of 
i^oomt,  and  six  covered  verandahs,  a  very  old  friend  of  this  mission. 
Throngh  the  generosity  of  friends  in  **  For  the  last  three  months  heavy 
the  station,  the  school  is  well  supplied  rain  has  been  falling  here ;  already  we 
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have  received  nine  inches  above  our 
usual  amonnt  for  twelve  months,  and 
we  have  still  to  go  through  the  N.E. 
monsoon.  This  has  made  it  very 
difficult  to  complete  our  work,  and  it 
was  with  intense  thankfulness  we  saw 
our  little  ont^s  safely  housed  on  Friday. 
It  has  poured  in  torrents  since,  and  is 
likely  to  do  so  for  another  month  or 
six  weeks. 

"  The  mission-field  in  Cuddapah  is 
unusually   latge;    our     out-stations 


extend  as  far  as  sixty-five  to  seventy 
miles  from  the  centre,  and  in  manv 
places  the  people  desire  to  give  in  their 
names  to  become  Christians ;  during 
the  last  month  we  had  applications 
from  eleven  different  villages.  Before 
the  famine  over  5,000  ChristianB  were 
on  our  books,  but  during  that  fearful 
time,  despite  all  our  efforts,  we  lost 
[by  death]  over  1,100,  and  two  of  our 
very  best  teachers." 


2.  MADRAS. 

From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Girls'  Schools  in  Madras,  we  select 
the  following  extract.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Kev.  T.  £.  Slater,  and 
was  read  by  him  on  occasion  of  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes,  which 
took  place  last  February,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Mission  House, 
Vepeiy. 


<'  There  is  cause  for  much  thankfal- 
ness  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  dis- 
tress and  mortality  which  have  so 
sadly  distinguished  the  past  year,  the 
work  of  these  schools  has  been  able 
to  go  on  uninterruptedly.  No  death 
has  occurred  as  the  result  of  the 
famine.  With  the  exception  of  one 
school,  which  is  attended  by  children 
of  the  very  poorest  classes,  the  children 
come  from  fairly  respectable  Hindu 
families  ;  but  these,  and  classes  of 
society  above  these,  have  been  sorely 
pinched  by  the  scarcity  and  high 
prices  that  have  prevailed.  By  means 
of  the  liberal  aid  sent  to  us  through 
the  Directors  of  our  Society  from 
friends  and  churches  at  home,  we 
have  been  able  to  help  those  parents 
of  the  children  who  were  feeling  the 
pressure  most ;  and  for  some  time 
past,  seventy -five  of  such  families  have 
received  regular  monthly  assistance. 
Duringthe  latterpartof  the  year,  a  little 
food  used  to  be  provided  for  the  scho- 
lars, during  the  interval  of  teaching, 
and  the  more  needy  ones  also  received 
some  clothes.  The  teachers  have 
also  all  received  some  help  from  the 


Society's   famine    grant    for    native 
assistants. 

"  In  the  six  schools,  there  are  in  all 
489  girls  now  under  instruction, 
against  482  this  time  last  year.  The 
total  amount  raised  in  fees  from 
all  the  schools  has  been  901  rupees, 
against  761  rupees  of  the  previous  year, 
being  an  increase  of  140  rupees.  The 
fees  are  now  350  rupees  in  advance  of 
what  they  were  two  years  ago.  Con- 
sidering the  hardness  of  the  times, 
this  affords  very  encouraging  evidence 
of  the  steadily  increasing  value  set  by 
the  people  on  female  education. 

**  Two  of  the  boarding  school  girls 
appeared  at  the  Peter  Cator  Lower 
Scripture  Examination.  One  of  them 
obtained  a  certificate,  while  Miss  Hart, 
the  head  mistress  of  this  school,  took 
the  first  prize  of  120  rupees  at  the 
Higher  Scripture  Examination.  Two 
girls  of  the  boarding  school  have  also 
passed  the  Government  schoolmis- 
tresses* 3rd  Grade  Examination,  in 
English,  in  the  first  class ;  and  one  of 
the  girls  of  the  Pursewalkum  school 
passed  in  Tamil,  also  in  the  first 
class.*' 
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3.  SiLEM. 
Early  in  the  year  1877,  the  Rev.  G.  0.  Newpobt  was  transferred  from 
Xagercoil  to  the  above  station.  In  addition  to  missionary  work  in  the 
town  and  suburbs  of  Salem,  Mr.  Newport  has  since  taken  charge  of  the 
High  SchooL  His  colleague,  the  Rev.  Maurice  Phillips,  is  thus  able  ta 
devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  itinerating  and  the  out-stations.  The 
report  states  : — 


"  Two  years  ago,  the  middle  class 
Anglo- Vernacular  School  in  the  town 
of  Salem  was  raised  to  the  standard  of 
a  High  School  preparing  for  the  UdI- 
rerdty  Examinations ;  and  the 
University  list  of  passed  *  candidates  ' 
published  in  January  showed  that  five 
of  our  pupils  had  passed  the  matricula- 
tion examination.  Though  the  Salem 
minion  is  chiefly  a  preaching  mission, 
yet  we  make  no  apology  for  establish- 
ing a  High  School,  giving  a  high  class 
education  on  Christian  principles,  in  a 
town  containing  more  than  50,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  a  district 
containing  nearly  two  millions.  Indeed 
we  haye  felt  for  some  time  that  such 
%  school  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
complete  our  mission  agency,  and 
doubt  not  that  it  will  be  the  means  of 
doiag  much  good  in  educating  the 
moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
mental  faculties  of  the  scholars ;  many 


of  whom  would  not  otherwise  come 
under  our  influence.  The  famine 
very  seriously  interfered  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  school.  Irregularity 
of  attendance,  and  entire  withdrawal 
through  inability  to  pay  the  fees, 
were  very  frequent.  Neverthelesa 
the  numbers  rose  to  150,  and  the 
classes  maintained  a  very  fair  efficiency. 
Four  lads  succeeded  in  passing  the 
Matriculation  Examination  held  in 
December  last;  and  one  of  these, 
having  received  a  scholarship  in  the 
Madras  Christian  College,  is  proceeding 
thither  to  continue  his  studies.  At 
the  time  of  writing  this  report 
our  numbers  are  already  higher  than 
the  highest  recorded  last  year.  The 
distinguishing  features  of  the  school 
are  (1)  that  it  is  a  High  School  con- 
ducted on  Christian  principles,  and  (2) 
that  it  receives  no  aid  whatever  from 
Government." 


Respecting  the  Hindu  Girls'  Day  School,  Mrs.  Phillips  thus  writes : — 


'*  This  school,  for  the  daughters  of 
t}ie  higher  and  middle  classes,  was 
conmienced  by  Mr.  PhiUips  in  the 
year  1869,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  forty-five  girls.  It  was  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  Salem,  and  we  are  happy 
to  toy  that  it  has  been  a  great  success 
so&r.  The  number  of  pupUs  has 
steadily  increased  until  it  amounted 
lutyear  to  105  on  the  register,  with 
a  daily  attendance  of  about  eighty- 
fiTe.  The  school  is  divided  into  six 
dassee,  taught  by  fotur  teachers  and  a 
laouitreoB;  of  these  three  are 
Chnstians,  viz.,  one  master  and  two 


mistresses.  In  the  highest  class 
there  are  thirteen  girls  receiving  a 
Bible  lesson  every  day.  It  is  a  decided 
proof  of  progress  to  have  been  able  to 
introduce  and  to  teach  the  Bible  as  a 
class-book  during  the  year.  The  girls 
in  the  two  higher  classes  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  leading  truths  of  the- 
Gospel,  and,  whatever  their  future  may 
be,  we  feel  confident  that  they  can- 
not be  the  bigoted  and  uninteresting 
wives  and  mothers  they  would  have 
been  had  they  not  passed  through  the 
school." 
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4.  COIMBATOOR. 

The  Buperintendenoe  of  the  Hindu  Girls'  Schools  in  Coimbatoor  has  been 
placed  in'^the  hands  of  Miss  Gblleb,  from  whose  report  extracts  were  given 
in  our' November  number.  With  regard  to  other  school  work,  the  Rev. 
H.  A.  Hutchison  has  furnished  the  following  details : — 

"The  London  Mission  Institution      boys,  under    the  influence    of  their 


sffords  us  the  beet  opportunity  which 
we  possess  of  reaching  and  influencing 
the  ^higher  ranks  of  the  people,  and 
especially  those  who  in  future  will 
mould  and  direct  public  thought  and 
sentiment.  For  some  years  the  school 
has  been  making  steady  progress,  but 
on  account  of  the  severe  strain  to 
which  it  was  subjected  by  the  famine, 
the  income  as  weU  as  the  attendance 
has  been  somewhat  less  than  the 
previous  year.  The  attendance  would 
have  suffered  still  more,  had  I  not 
permitted  some  boys  who  were  utterly 
unable  to  pay  their  fee  to  attend  as 
free  scholars.  In  January,  the  school 
opened  with  199  on  the  roll,  and 
closed  for  the  Christmas  holidays 
with  a  register  of  221.  There  was 
thus  an  increase  of  31  during  the 
year.  The  amount  received  in  fees 
was  Rs.  1,607.15;  Government  pay- 
ing  Rs.  1,104.8.11  in  aid  of  the 
secular  teaching.  In  order  to  keep 
the  boys  as  long  as  possible  under  our 
influence,  an  additional  class  was 
formed,  and  this  year  we  propose  to 
teach  up  to  the  Government  Matricu- 
lation standard.  As  very  few  boys 
care  to  pursue  their  studies  further 
than  this,  they  will  thus  be  under  our 
<$are,  and  will  receive  religious  in^ 
st  ruction  during  the  whole  of  their 
school  course. 

<<  During  the  year  Scripture  has 
been  taught  to  the  boys  attending  the 
high  school  by  the  native  pastor, 
an  evangelist,  and  myself.  We  are 
permitted  to  teach  each  class  one  hour 
per  week.  This  work  is  one  which, 
more  than  most  others,  demands  strong 
faith  and  patient  perseverance ;  as  the 


heathen  and  anti-Christian  prejudices 
as  well  as  supported  by  each  others 
example,  endeavour  to  learn  as  little 
as  possible.  We  are  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  truth  does  reach  the  heart 
and  produce  an  impression  although 
in  many  cases  it  may  be  hidden  from 
view." 

"During  the  year,"  writes  Mrs. 
Hutchison,  "  there  have  been  twenty- 
seven  girls  in  the  Girls'  Boarding 
School.  Some  of  them  are  orphans 
who  have  been  under  our  care  for 
some  time,  others  are  the  [children  of 
catechists  in  the  out-stations,  and  a 
few  have  parents  connected  with  the 
Coimbatoor  congregation.  Attached 
to  the  Boarding  School  is  a  day 
school,  in  which,  besides  the  boarders, 
sixteen  day  scholars  receive  in- 
struction. Their  course  of  study 
consists  of  Tamil  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  a  little 
English.  They  were  examined  by  a 
native  Inspector  in  December,  and 
most  of  them,  especially  the  girls  of 
the  senior  class,  did  very  satisfactorily. 
In  the  middle  of  the  day  they  come  to 
the  bungalow  for  sewing.  In  this 
department  of  their  work  they  do  ex- 
ceedingly well.  Most  of  them  can 
make  their  own  clothes,  and  are  very 
fond  of  doing  a  little  fancy  work. 
They  are  taught  to  sing,  and  are  able 
to  lead  the  congregation.  From  their 
general  good  behaviour,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  profit  by 
the  religious  instruction  which  they 
regularly  receive,  and  we  fondly  hope 
that  some  of  them  have  a  sincere  love 
for  the  Saviour." 
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5.  BANQALORK 
The  last  Beport  of  Female  Edacation  at  Bangalore  by  Mrs.  Rice,  states 
that  the  number  of  girls  under  instruction  at  the  close  of  the  year  in 
six  day  schools  was  489,  and  in  the  Orphan  and  Boarding  School  36, 
making  a  total  of  525.     The  report  proceeds : — 


"The  scholars  in  the  Canarese 
flchools,  448  in  number,  are  all  caste 
girls,  chiefly  from  the  middle  classes 
of  Bbidn  society.  Their  ages  yar>* 
from  fiye  to  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
bejond  which  we  are  rarely  permitted 
to  retain  them.  Still,  after  haying 
been  in  the  schools  for  five  or  six 
years,  and  gone  through  all  the 
classes,  from  the  in^Eint  class  to  the 
highest,  many  of  the  girls  gain  a 
GODsiderable  amount  of  knowledge 
both  Scriptural  and  secular,  which 
mast  materially  affect  their  future 
characters. 

"  The  course  of  instruction  embraces 
Scripture  lessons,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and 
an  outline  of  the  leading  facts  of 
history,  all  in  the  vernacular.  Sing- 
ing is  also  taught,  Christian  songs  in 
native  metre  being  sung  to  native 
ttUMs,  in  which  the  children  delight. 

"  Two  of  our  elder  boarding  school 
gills  assist  in  teaching  Bible  lessons, 
and  we  shall  gladly  employ  other 
female  teachers  when  opportunity 
ofTers,  but  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  native  society  render  it  very  diffi- 
cult at  present  to  utilise  native  female 
agency  as  might  otherwise  be  done. 

*' Comparing  the  state  of  these 
schools  with  their  position  some 
yeftrs  ago,  a  considerable  advance  is 
endent.  The  people  are  beginning  to 
recognise  the  benefit  of  female 
instroction  more  than  they  did.  Less 
iadnoement  is  needed  to  lead  them 
to  send  their  girls  to  school;  and 
iriien  there  they  are  allowed  to 
ramain  longer  than  formerly.  Many 
of  the  parents,  however,  seem  rather 
to  yield  to  the  wish  of  their  girls  to 


learn,  or  of  others  to  teach  them, 
than  to  desire  their  instruction  for  its 
own  sake. 

'*  The  Tanul  school  is  superintended 
and  taught  by  Mrs.  Peerajee,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  P.  Peerajee,  pastor  of  the 
Tamil  church,  assisted  by  Anna, 
daughter  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Lazarus,  evan- 
gelist. The  course  of  instruction  is 
the  same  as  in  the  Canarese  schools, 
with  the  addition  of  the  elements  of 
English,  which  some  of  the  Christian 
parents,  especially,  are  very  anxious 
for  their  children  to  learn.  The 
number  on  the  roll  is  forty-one, 
to  whom,  as  to  the  Canarese  girls, 
presents  were  given  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

**  During  the  height  of  the  famine 
we  received  into  the  already  existing 
boarding  school  a  number  of  friendless 
girls.  Some  of  these  came  to  us  in 
so  reduced  a  condition  that  they 
gradually  sunk  from  the  eifeots  of 
their  past  sufferings.  Those  who 
remain  appreciate  the  kindness  they 
receive,  and  are  learning  to  read. 

"  Bible  classes  are  held  every  Sun- 
day, for  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God 
and  prayer.  These  classes  have  been 
a  great  blessing.  Most  of  the  older 
girls  have  already  become  members  of 
the  church,  and  others  are  candidates 
for  admission. 

**  Two  of  the  girls  were  respectably 
married  during  the  year,  one  of  them 
to  a  Bible  and  tract  colporteur,  whom 
she  accompanied,  after  her  marriage, 
in  extensive  tours,  and  found  con- 
stant opportunities  of  reading  to  the 
women  in  the  places  which  they 
visited,  and  speaking  to  them  on 
Christian  truth.*' 
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EDUCATION    IN   SOUTH    INDIA. 


On  the  departure  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Waltoit  for  England  on  furlough, 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Rice  kindly  assumed  charge  of  the  English  Institution. 
Mr.  Rice  reports  : — 


<*  The  attendance  dtuing  1S77  was 
less  than  duriDg  the  previous  year. 
This  was  to  a  considerahle  extent 
anticipated,  as  the  tendency  of  the 
numhers  to  fall  off  had  already  mani- 
fested itself  hefore  the  close  of  187G. 
Owiog  to  the  famine  and  the  expen- 
siveness  of  living,  many  respectahle 
families  were  reduced  to  great  straits. 
Consequently  a  great  many  of  the 
boys  were  unable  to  continue  their 
studies,  but  were  called  away  by  their 
parents  to  obtain  some  temporary  or 
permanent  employment  in  order  to 
assist  in  supporting  their  families. 

"  The  arrangement  of  the  school  has 
continued  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  year.  In  the  Central  School 
there  are  altogether  eight  classes,  viz., 
a  primary  class,  and  then  six  forms 
leading  up  to  the  matriculation  class. 
The  branch  schools  work  only  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  fourth  class,  and 
pupils  who  have  passed  through  that 


course  of   study  are  drafted  to  the- 
Central  School. 

**  All  the  classes  were  examined  in 
November,  partly  by  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction  and  partly  by  the 
Inspector  of  Schools,  but  their  report 
has  not  yet  been  received.  In  general 
I  may  say  that  the  progress  in  the 
Central  School  has  been  steady  and 
satisfactory.  Although  the  work  in. 
the  branch  schools  was  not  less  con- 
scientious on  the  part  of  the  teachers,, 
yet  the  re-arrangement  of  dassea 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  made 
necessary  by  the  variation  of  the 
numbers  above  referred  to,  impaired 
the  apparent  efficiency. 

**  It  is  by  the  success  of  the  students 
at  the  matriculation  examination  that 
the  position  of  the  school  is  usually 
guaged  by  those  who  watch  its  pro- 
gress from  without.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  in  this  respect  the  results  have 
more  than  met  my  own  anticipations.'* 


6.  BELLARY. 

The  Anglo-Vernacular  Institution  at  Bellaiy,  which  was  opened  in  the 
year  1846  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  missionary  at  the  station,  and 
which  bears  his  name,  is  still  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Revds.  J.  B.  Coles  and  T.  Haines.  The  average  attendance  of  pupils  at 
the  Institution  during  the  year  was  209,  and  the  school  fees  reached  the 
sum  of  £318. 


"  The  paying  of  school  fees,"  writes 
the  Rev.  T.  Haines,  ' '  must  have  caused 
a  good  deal  of  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  of  the  friends  of  the 
pupils.  Some  could  without  difficulty 
have  paid  three  or  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  fees.  But  with  those 
on  the  receipt  of  salaries  varying  from 
seven  to  twenty-five  rupees,  it  must 
have   been   a   hardship  in  times  of 


famine  to  pay  from  eight  annas  to  one 
rupee  twelve  annas  per  mensem, 
according  to  the  class,  for  each  boy. 
And  yet  this  has  been  done,  and  done 
cheerfully  in  many  cases.  There  have 
been  and  are  now  boys  in  the  school 
poor  and  homeless ;  they  live  by  varam 
as  it  is  called— that  is,  they  beg  their 
meals  one  day  in  the  house  of  some 
oo-religionist,  and  the  second  day  ia 
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tbe  bouae  of  another ;  and  thus  go 
through  the  week,  and  begin  afresh 
much  in  the  same  order  of  houses. 
Their  clothes  they  beg;  their  books 
they  beg ;  their  school  fees  they  beg 
if  they  fail  in  being  made  free  scholars. 
They  beg  a  comer  in  the  room  of  a 
more  fortunate  cla6S-mate,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  light,  which  often  is 
nothiog  more  than  a  tiny  saucer  of 
burnt  clay,  of  the  value  of  one  pie 
(half  a  farthing),  with  fetid  oil  poured 
into  it,  and  for  a  wick  a  piece  of  a 
rolled  rag,  the  lesson  is  prepared. 
Sometimes  the  persons  that  take  the 
hoys  in  varam,  require  of  them  the 
performance  of  certain  duties,  as  the 
carrying  of  water.  Sometimes  a  good 
deal  of  their  time  is  thus  occupied ; 
hot  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the  work 
of  thoee  boys,  as  a  rule,  is  better  pre- 
pared than  that  of  others  in  more 
comfortable  circumstances. 
"Oar  pupils  are  of  all  castes  and 

7.  BELGAUM. 
From  details  which  have  been  furnished  respecting  educational  operations 
at  Belgauni,   we  select  the  following  report  of  the   Assistant   Deputy 
Inspector  of  Education,  concerning  the  mission  school  at  Bail  Hongal : — 


creeds,  and  of  social  positions  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  But  when  in 
school  they  all  meet  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  and  the  high  caste  boy  seems 
to  show  no  repugnance  to  the  low,  and 
the  son  of  a  Hindu  bf  rank  does  not 
appear  to  contemn  the  son  of  a  peon 
(messenger)  or  an  artizan.  In  8bm& 
cases  we  have  noticed  friendship  exist- 
ing between  the  Brahmin  and  the 
Sudra,  and  even  between  the  Brahmin 
and  the  Christian.  We  have  known 
some  Brahmin  boys  going  of  their  own 
accord  to  the  hoases  of  Christian 
youths,  sitting  beside  them  for  hours 
together,  and  readiog  out  of  the  same 
book :  and  this  is  much  the  case  in 
many  places  in  India.  This  looks  as 
if  caste  has  not  that  strong  hold  on 
these  boys  and  young  men  which  it 
undoubtedly  had  some  years  ago  on 
those  attending  the  various  educational 
institutions." 


** '  The  school  was  examined  accord- 
ing to  the  grant-in-aid  system,  on  Feb. 
niary  14th.  The  number  of  boys  on 
the  roll  was  seventy-eight.  There 
vere  sixty-eight  boys  present  in 
the  school  on  the  day  of  examination. 
Of  these  thirty-eight  were  presented 
for  the  examination,  out  of  whom 
tventy-seven  passed.  It  is  evident 
from  this  that  the  examination  was 
satis&ctory,  and  that  the  boys  have 
made,  since  the  last  examination, 
sufficient  progress,  and  that  the 
head  master  and  his  assistants  have 
done  their  work  carefully  and  diU- 
geatlj.*  The  religious  teaching,"  adds 
the  missionary,  "  has  been  carried  on 


systematically.  The  third  standard 
boys  have  been  taught  the  first  cate- 
chism of  Scripture,  while  those  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  standards  have  been 
taught  the  second  catechism  and 
epitome  of  the  New  Testament.  Some 
of  the  elder  boys  attend  our  weekly 
meetings.  One  day  a  Lingaite,  while 
hearing  the  boys  repeat  their  catechism,, 
said,  *  When  we  tell  these  boys  to 
worship  the  gods  at  home,  instead  of 
obeying  they  argue  with  us,  and  say, 
**  Why  should  we  worship  them ;  what 
do  they  give  us  P  '*  You  have  been 
inspiring  our  children  with  your  doc- 
trines.' this  is  one  of  many  instances 
of  the  effect  of  Bible  education." 


Equally  interesting  reports  have  been  received  respecting  other  depart- 
ments of  educational  work,  to  which  we  may  refer  on  a  future  occasion. 
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III— #ttr  glisfiionar^  Jfanulies. 


THAT  was  a  happy  suggestion,  whicli  called  for  a  special  Sacramental 
Collectiou  on  behalf  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  this  Society's 
missionaries  in  the  first  month  of  the  year.  The  arrangement  has  proved 
very  acceptable  to  the  churches  by  which  the  Society  is  supported.  Gifts 
are  offered  on  a  solemn  occasion,  at  a  period  when  men's  hearts  are  deeply 
touched,  and  at  a  season  when  the  household  affections  in  English  homes 
are  drawn  out  with  special  tenderness.  In  the  very  first  year  when  they 
were  tried,  these  collections  amounted  to  £1,547  Its.  9d.  The  time,  too, 
at  which  they  were  commenced  was  a  happy  one — ^when  the  duty  of  the 
Directors  and  friends  of  the  Society  to  the  missionaries'  families  had 
grown  to  be  an  important  question.  Since  that  day  it  has  become  more 
important  still.  And  in  recent  years,  the  Directors  have  paid  much 
attention  to  its  details,  and  have  arranged  them  on  a  footing  which  has 
given  the  missionaries  great  satisfaction. 

The  great  number  of  the  Society's  missionaries,  and  the  lengthened 
service  of  others  who  have  laboured  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have 
naturally  produced  an  increase  in  the  number  of  widows  and  children 
thrown  on  the  Society's  care,  and  have  increased  the  claims  on  this  Fund. 
When  the  Fund  originated,  £1,350  sufficed  to  meet  these  claims,  but  last 
year  it  required  £5,039,  and  during  the  year  on  which  we  are  entering  it 
will  probably  need  at  least  an  equal  amount.  Though  called  the  Widows 
AND  OnPHAva'  FujN'D,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  seeks  the 
comfort,  not  only  of  the  families  of  deceased  kissionabies,  but  also  of 
RETIRED  MISSIONARIES  thcmselves.  During  this  year  the  Fund  will  have  to 
provide  for  forty-one  widows  of  missionaries ;  for  forty-nine  children  ; 
and  for  twenty-three  missionaries  who,  by  length  of  service  or  through 
broken  health,  have  been  compelled  to  retire  from  their  accustomed  worL 
Several  of  these  esteemed  friends  commenced  their  service  in  the  Society 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  Some  of  them  represent  the  early  woric  of  the 
Society  in  China,  India,  Africa,  and  the  South  Seas.  And  amongst  the 
children  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  are  many  who,  by  diligence  in 
study  and  excellent  behaviour,  are  fulfilling  the  earnest  desires  of  their 
best  friends. 

The  home  care  of  all  the.  Society's  children  has  been  placed  in  recent 
years  upon  a  sound  footing.  It  was  not  always  so.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Society,  and  before  a  broad  experience  had  shown  the  moral  danger  of 
keeping  them  among  the  heathen,  they  were  in  most  instances  retained  at 
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our  mifision  stationa  till  tbej  grew  into  men  and  women.  In  the  Tahitian 
Miisioiiy  abottt  1820,  there  were  nearly  thirty  grown  lads  and  girls,  for 
idMse  training  an  institution,  called  the  South  Sea  Academy,  was  main- 
tained in  the  island  of  Eimeo.  With  greater  facilities  of  communication, 
and  a  broader  experience  of  the  eyil  to  be  met  with  in  all  tropical  countries^ 
it  has  become  the  habit  to  send  the  children  home  after  they  are  seven  years 
of  age.  In  this  way,  with  their  English  blood  and  English  associations, 
they  have  secured  at  home  an  English  training  such  as  their  parents 
enjoyed.  It  was  the  importance  of  that  training  which  established  the 
misdon  schools  at  Blackheath  and  Walthamstow.  Had  every  child  relations 
and  friends  in  England,  special  schools  for  that  training  would  be 
omiecessaiy.  But  many  need  the  home ;  and  hence  the  home  element  in 
these  most  useful  establishments.  The  cai'eful  revision  of  the  School  for 
Bojs  at  Blackheath,  has  rendered  it  a  most  efficient  and  pleasant  training 
school  for  these  young  people.  The  proposed  removal  of  the  Mission  girls' 
school  from  Walthamstow  to  Sevenoaks,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
in  that  healthy  and  pleasant  locality,  will  provide  improved  accommodation, 
and  secure  m(»«  efficient  training  for  that  Institution  also.  The  Directors 
of  the  Society  conunend  the  interests  of  both  schools  to  their  constituents 
and  friends.; 

To  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  Walthamstow  School.  The  establish- 
ment in  its  results  has  more  than  realized  the  hopes  of  its  founders,  both 
in  the  benefits  it  has.  conferred  upon  the  children  and  in  the  comfort  it  has 
afforded  to  the  parents.  The  girls  trained  at  Walthamstow  regard  it  with 
deq)  affection  as  a  loved  home,  and  only  those  who  come  into  personal  con- 
tact with  the  fathers  and  the  mothers  can  know  the  gratitude  they 
entertain  and  express  for  the  loving  care  bestowed  on  their  children  while 
they  are  labouring  far  away  amongst  the  heathen.  Volumes  of  letters  might 
be  given  both  from  parents  and  children  to  prove  their  high  appreciation  of 
its  advantages.  The  school  opened  originally  with  five  children.  Sixty  are 
now  there,  and  since  the  date  of  its  foundation  not  less  than  400  girls,  it  is 
believed,  have  passed  through  their  school  course.  Of  these  many  have 
ntnnicd  to  their  par^ts,  helping  them  in  missionary  work ;  many  have 
named,  aonae  of  them,  misBionaries,  thus  carrying  on  the  work  abroad ; 
othen  as  wives  of  civil  servants  in  India  have  shed  Christian  influences  on 
many  housdioldfl.  Many  have  become  governesses,  and  honourably  sup- 
ported themselves,  and  the  cases  are  few  indeed  in  which  the  Committee 
bas  not  had  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  results  and  consequences  of  mission- 
school  training.  In  seeking  for  a  new  position  for  their  school,  tho 
Committee  had  to  consider  they  were  building  for  a  generation  beyond  their 
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own,  and  that  it  was  most  important  to  secure  for  the  children  a  locality 
where  they  can  enjoy  a  real  country  life,  with  its  simple  tastes  and  pleasures. 
It  seemed  to  them  that  this  could  not  be  secured  at  any  less  distance  than 
twenty  miles  from  London.     The  rapid  and  prodigious  increase  of  the 
metropolis  exceeds  at  the  present  time  all  comparison  that  can  be  made 
with  the  past,  and  seems  to  defy  calculation  for  the  future.     The  place 
that  is  twenty  miles  from  London  to-day  will  assuredly  not  be  so  twenty 
years  hence,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  Committee  decided  upon  a  situation 
as  far  removed  as  Sevenoaks  is  from  the  centre,  even  though  contrary  to 
the  opinion  (as  must  not  be  concealed)  of  some  valued  friends.     The  time 
consumed  and  the  expense  of  getting  to  this  beautiful  neighbourhood  is 
scarcely,  however  (if  at  all),  greater  than  that  of  Walthamstow  from 
London,  when  the  school  was  first  placed  there.     The  railway  company, 
with  a  commendable  liberality,  has  promised  materially  to  reduce  the 
fares    of   all    those    who    travel    in    connection    with  the    institution; 
and  when   it   is   remembered   that   it  is   a  home  as  well  as  a  school 
for  the  children,  it  was  felt  that  such  a  home  in  such  a  neighbourhood 
was  worth  some  sacrifices  to  secure.     It  was,  moreover,  deemed  essential  to 
erect  the  new  building  on  a  spot  where  it  would  not  be  entirely  without  old 
friends  to  watch  over  and  safely  guard  its  interests.     At  Sevenoaks,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  round,  several  such  friends  are  ready  to  welcome  it,  and 
notably  the  family  of  Mrs.  Pye-Smith  (the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Foulger,  the 
founder  of  the  institution),  who,  with  loving  zeal  and  a£fectionate  care,  has 
continued  the  work  which  was  handed  down  to  her  as  a  legacy  by  her  pre- 
decessors, and  who  has  proved  a  friend  indeed  to  this  most  interesting 
school.     But  with  the  greatest  economy  that  can  be  exercised,  such  a 
building  must  cost  a  considerable  sum.     £5,000  have  been  already  contri- 
buted.    The  land  and  all  preliminary  expenses  have  been  paid  for.    The 
foundations  have  also  been  put  in  and  paid  for.     But  the  lai^e  sum  of 
£7,000   remains  to  be   found  before  the  building  will  be  finished  and 
furnished  and  fit  for  occupation ;  and  for  this  the  Committee  make  their 
appeal   to  those  whom  God   has  prospered,  to    help   in  providing   this 
home  for  the  children  of  those  who  have  forsaken  friends  and  country 
&om  love  to  Christ  and  His  cause.     The  Directors  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  have  felt  it  right  to  contribute  £500  towards  the  building, 
in  addition  to  the  annual  grant  of  £50  which  they  make  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  school.     May  many  others  be  stirred  to  follow  their 
example. 
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IV.— Itirfts  d  i\t  Ponlji  anJ>  (^jdxuis. 


1.  DEPARTURES. 

Rafenoelina,  Bon  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Madagascar,  with  his  tutor,  Mr. 
Edwin  Leqg,  embarked  for  Mojanga,  per  steamer  Arcot^  November  28tli. 

Miss  A3IY  Jackson,  appointed  to  Hong  Kono,  .embarked  for  China,  per 
steamer  Gordon  CasUe,  December  7th. 

2.  THE  JOHN  WILLIAMS. 
It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Directors  report  the  safe  retnm  of  the 
John  Williams  to  Sydney,  on  the  completion  of  her  tenth  series  of  voyages  in 
the  South  Pacific.  The  missionary  vessel  came  into  port  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  the  9th  of  October,  1878.  On  board  were  four  Niue  teachers  with 
their  wives,  four  Raiatean  teachers  with  their  wives,  and  biz  Rarotongan  teachers 
with  their  wives.  These  were  all  destined  for  New  Guinea,  whither,  thoroughly 
foniished,  the  John  Williams  proceeded  on  Thursday  the  17th  of  October. 
Gaft.  Turpie  furnishes  the  following  outline  of  the  voyage  just  completed : — 
"  SaQed  from  Sydney  on  the  28th  of  March  last  with  supplies  for  the  London 
Mission  stations  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  having  on  board  the  Rev.  0.  Phillips 
and  Mrs.  Phillips,  for  Tutmla,  Samoa.  Arrived  at  Savage  Island  on  the  21st 
of  Apnl,  and,  having  landed  supplies  for  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Lawes,  sailed  for  Samoa 
on  the  following  day.  Arrived  at  Apia,  and  anchored,  on  the  27th  April ;  it 
vas  then  decided  by  the  Samoan  Mission  that  Mr.  Phillips  should  at  once 
oocapy  the  station  at  Leone  Bay,  Tutuila.  The  ship  sailed  for  that  place  on  the 
ith  May  and  anchored  at  Leone  on  the  6th.  Here  the  ship  lay  for  tiurty  hours, 
landing,  during  that  time,  thirty -four  boat  loads  of  building  material,  furni- 
ture, supplies,  &c.  On  the  7th  May,  sailed  for  Apia,  and  anchored  on  the  8th  ; 
landed  all  goods  for  the  Samoan  mission,  and,  having  watered  ship,  and  taken 
on  board  teachers*  supplies  and  thirty-one  passengers,  sailed  on  the  11th  for  the 
ont-stations,  visiting  them  in  the  following  order :— Fakaofa,  Atafu,  Nukulae- 
lae,  Funafuti,  Yaitupu,  Nukufetau,  Nui,  Nanamanga,  Nanomea,  Tamano, 
Aiovae,  Byron  Island,  Peru,  Onoatoa,  Nuitao.  Having  made  necessary 
changes  in  the  teachers  and  landed  all  suppHes,  proceeded  for  Samoa  with  re- 
turning teachers  and  families.  Arrived  at  Apia  on  the  21st  July.  Having 
watered  ship  and  landed  all  passengers  and  goods  for  the  Samoan  mission,  and 
taken  on  bcuurd  ten  adults  and  two  children,  the  families  of  Rarotongan  teachers, 
returning  home  after  a  long  and  faithful  service  in  Samoa,  sailed  for  Tahiti 
on  the  24th  July ;  arrived  and  anchored  there  on  the  20th  August,  and,  having 
landed  all  goods  for  that  station,  and  watered,  and  painted  ship,  sailed  on  the 
23id  for  Raiatea,  where  we  anchored  on  the  25th,  and  landod  all  goods  for  that 
nunon;  sailed  from.thence  on  the  27th  for  Mangaia,  which  was  reached  on  the 
Slat  August.  After  landing  the  supplies  for  that  place,  sailed  the  same  day  for 
Barotonga,  and  on  the  1st  September  landed  all  passengers,  and,  it  be- 
ing Sabbath,  lay  off  and  on  until  next  day,  when  all  goods  were  landed,  and 
the  ship  sailed  for  Aitutaki  This  being  the  first  time  that  the  ship  had  been 
dear  of  native  passengers  during  the  cruise,  advantage  was  now  taken  to 
thoroughly  clean  and  pnint  the  'tween  decks  for  the  reception  of  teachers  for 
New  Guinea.    Arrived  at  Aitutaki  on  5th  September,  and  obtained  supplies, 
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also  iiUed  up  all  water,  and  sailed  for  Barotonga  on  the  6th,  aiiiying  there  on 
the  9th.  The  time  up  to  the  1  Ith  was  busily  occupied  in  taidng  on  board  goods 
and  teachers'  luggage  for  Nev  Guinea.  Sailed  on  the  11th  with  ten  married 
couples  (teachers],  four  of  them  being  from  Baiatea,  under  Mr.  Pearee*8  train- 
mg,  and  six  from  the  institution  at  Barotonga.  Arrived  at  Niue,  or  Sayage 
Island,  on  the  15th  September.  The  teachers  were  all  landed  to  attend  the 
farewell  services  held  for  the  teachers  wbo  were  to  join  us  on  the  foUowing  day. 
The  16th  September  was  fully  occupied  in  taking  off  goods  and  teadiera*  lug- 
gage for  New  Guinea,  together  with  a  valuable  present  of  yams  from  the 
people,  and  at  five  p.m.,  having  finished  our  work,  and  added  eight  adults  and 
two  children  to  our  native  passenger  list,  and  Mr.  Lawes  having  bidden  adieu 
to  his  eldest  child  who  is  going  to  England  for  education — a  course  was  shaped 
for  Sydney,  and  a  fair  wind  and  fine  weather  carried  up  to  the  position  of 
2o'22  S.,  and  163 '07  E.  on  the  28th,  when  the  wind  went  suddenly  round  to  the 
westin  a  severe  squall.  Light  baffling  winds  succeeded,  and  continued  till  tbe  6th 
October,  when  a  fine  breeze  from  the  north  led  the  ship  into  Smoky  Oape  on 
the  7th ;  passed  Port  Stephens  at  six  p.m.  on  the  8th,  and  anchored  in  Sydney 
at  six  p.m.  on  the  9th.  No  severe  weather  has  been  experienced  during  the 
voyage.  The  winds  near  the  Equator  were  very  changeable,  and  the  currents 
irregular.  During  the  cruise  through  the  EUice  Group  immense  quantities  of 
pumice-stone  were  sailed  through,  and  the  shores  of  all  the  islands  in  that 
group  were  thickly  lined  with  it.  Numerous  trees  were  met  with,  which  had 
been  torn  violently  up  by  the  roots,  some  of  them  being  not  less  than  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  in  length,  and  of  such  a  sort  as  is  not  produced  in  the  low  coral 
islands.  Some  of  those  passed  would  prove  dangerous  to  a  vessel  coming  in 
contact  with  them  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
from  whence  they  have  drifted.  Is  the  pumice-stone  and  these  immense  trees 
from  New  Britain  or  its  vicinity,  or  has  there  been  some  submarine  eruption 
to  account  for  the  pumice-stone ;  and  if  so,  from  whence  are  the  trees  F  From 
examination,  I  should  not  suppose  the  pumice-stone  to  have  been  afloat  more 
than  three  or  four  months ;  it  varied  in  size  from  pieces  as  large  as  a  man's 
head  to  the  minutest  dust,  and  in  some  places  was  so  thick  that  canoes  towing 
a  few  feet  off  the  ship's  side  were  dragged  over  it  instead  of  through  it.  The 
John  WiUiams  has  been  185  days  absent  from  this  port ;  she  has  visited  twenty- 
three  separate  islands,  and  three  of  those  twice  each  ;  she  has  anchored  eight 
times,  and  has  been  under  sail  170  days  of  the  whole  time  she  has  been  out.*' 

3.  MISSION  ON  LAXE  TANGANYIKA. 
By  the  mail  which  reached  England  on  Saturday,  December  7&,  despatches 
were  received  by  the  Directors  from  the  expedition  in  Central  Africa.  Mr. 
HoRS's  letter  is  dated  Ujiji,  September  17th  and  18th.  From  it  we  learn  that, 
with  Meesrs.  Thomson  and  Huxley,  he  was  occupying  a  large  Arab  house 
in  the  town,  which  the  party  had  rented  for  twelve  months.  The  Aiabs 
and  other  subjects  of  the  Sultan  continued  to  express  friendly  feelings  towards 
their  visitors,  and  were  ready  to  assist  the  expedition  by  allowing  them  to  hire 
a  boat  for  use  on  the  Lake,  and  the  like.  Our  readers  will  shaxe  the  deep 
eonoern  and  regret  which  were  felt  by  the  Directors  on  hearing  that  Mr. 
Thomsoit  had  been  BuflfSsring  from  seivere  iUness.  With  thankfrdneas  we 
report  that,  when  Mr.  Here's  letter  left,  the  orius  had  passed,  and  our  brottier 
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to  be  on  the  way  to  liealth  again.  It  cau  scarcely  be  matter  for 
goipxise  tbac  tbe  loDg  journey  from  Mpwapwa,  the  heayy  anxieties  and 
responsibilities  upon  him,  and  the  necessary  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the  hot 
season  should  have  laid  Mr.  Thomson  low,  especially  after  he  had  suffered 
in  the  course  of  his  journey.  To  the  tender  solioitade  and  excellent  nursing 
of  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Thomson's  restoration  to  a  measure  of  health  is,  imder 
God,  to  be  attributed.  On  reporting  the  details  above  narrated  to  the  Board* 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: — ^That  the  Board  haye 
heard  with  much  regret  of  Mr.  Thomson's  seyere  and  dangerous  illness ;  but 
are  thankful  for  the  measure  of  recovery,  which  in  God*B  goodness  has  already 
heen  granted  to  him.  The  Board  offer  their  warmest  thanks  to  Messrs.  Here 
and  Hutley  for  their  devoted  and  skilful  care  of  their  valued  colleague ;  and 
feel  that  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  perseverance  of  all  the  members  of  the 
mission  entitle  them  to  the  congratulations  and  thanks  of  the  constituents  of 
the  Society,  which  haye  been,  on  several  occasions,  already  expressed  to  them,^ 
and  have  been  eminently  deserved. 

4.  MADAaASOAR.— THE  PRIME  MINISTER'S  SON. 
We  announce  above,  the  departure  of  the  son  of  his  Excellency  Rainilaiabi- 
voxT,  Prime  Minister  of  Madagascar,  for  that  island.  Many  of  our  readers 
aie  aware  that  in  the  year  1872,  Rafenoelixa,  then  a  lad  of  some  twelve 
years  of  age,  was  sent  to  this  country  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  a  thorough  English  education.  In  carrying  out  his  father's  wishes,  the 
Directors  placed  the  boy  at  New  College  School,  Rohset,  Hampshire,  imder 
the  Bev.  J.  Shebiiatt.  Here  he  carried  on  his  studies  with  a  coneiderable 
measure  of  success ;  by  his  amiable  disposition  became  the  favourite  of  his 
Echoolmates ;  and  recently  made  an  open  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  by  joining 
the  Church.  When,  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  Mr.  Sherratt  removed  to  the 
town  of  TJckfieldy  Rapenoelina  accompanied  him.  It  soon,  however,  became 
evident  that  our  hard  English  climate  was  undermining  the  lad's  constitution, 
and  for  some  months  spinal  paralysis  rendered  him  helpless.  As  a  final  resort 
hia  medical  advisers  recommended  a  return  to  his  native  air ;  and,  accompanied 
by  his  tutor,  Mr.  Edwin  Lego,  Rapenoelina  unwillingly  took  leave  of  his 
kind  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherratt^  and,  on  the  28th  of  November,  re-embarked 
in  the  steamer  Areot  for  Madagascar.  From  Algiers  we  learn  with  much  satis- 
faction that  the  invalid's  health  had  improved,  and  that  all  was  going  on  well. 
It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Directors  have  observed  this  fEolure  in  the  health 
of  their  charge.  But  God  has  ever  wise  purposes  to  accomplish  in  the  dispensa- 
tions of  His  providence,  and  with  Him  they  leave  the  issue. 

5.  CENTRAL  SOUTH  AFRICA.— LAKE  NGAML      ' 

In  our  numbers  for  February  and  March  of  last  year,  pages  31  and  55,  we 
deicribed  a  visit  which  had  been  paid  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Hefbuiln,  of  Shoshong^ 
to  Lake  Noaki,  and  announced  the  location  of  two  native  Evangelists, 
Khtikws  and  Diphttewe,  in  the  distric^under  the  rule  of  the  Chief  Mobemi, 
Our  readers  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  gratified  with  the  following  brief  extract  of  a 
letter  just  received  firom  the  missionary  at  Shoshong : — "  We  haye  good  news 
^ram  cor  native  teachers  at  the  Lake.  All  well,  and  the  people  delighted  to 
see  them.    Some  anxious  about  the  way  of  salvation/* 
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v.— Ile&r  fear's  Offering  for  1879  anir  %  ^rojf0seJr 

AS  our  young  friends  are  beginning  to  think  of  their  annual  effort  to 
support  their  Missionary  Ships,  I,  also,  have  been  thinking  much  and 
often  about  the  plan  for  increasing  their  Missionary  Library ;  and,  as  the 
volumes  won  by  so  many  of  the  collectors  in  past  years  are  suiHcient  in 
number  to  fill  a  small  shelf,  I  am  anxious  to  secure  only  such  additions  to 
them  as  will  make  the  valuable  collection  more  valuable  still. 

During  the  past  ten  years  our  collectors  have  had  circulated  amongst 
them,  as  New  Year's  Gift-Books,  more  than  90,000  handsome  volumes. 

The  proposed  volume  for  1879  will  be  equally  attractive;  a  Biography 
of  one  of  the  most  honoured  and  useful  of  the  Missionaries  of  our  Society, 
whose  memory  has  been  cherished  and  revered  throughout  the  country, 
and  whose  love  to  Christ  and  zeal  in  His  cause  are  known  and  acknowledged 
in  all  our  families  and  Sunday-schools.  I  refer  to  the  Eev,  Richard  KniU, 
once  a  Missionary  in  India,  then  in  Russia,  and  afterwards  a  pastor  and 
preacher  in  dear  old  England.  The  book  will  be  prepared  for  us,  as  a  special 
edition,  by  the  Beligious  Tract  Society,  and  will  be  got  up  in  a  very 
attractive  form.  It  will  contain  nearly  300  pages,  and  be  adorned  by 
more  than  thirty  pictures,  including  a  steel-engraved  portrait  of  Mr.  KnilL 

Last  year  I  asked  our  young  friends  for  £5,000,  and  it  was  raised ;  and 
now,  most  earnestly  I  ask  them  to  do  their  very  best  to  secure  the  same 
amount  for  the  New  Year.  All  that  is  Wanted  is  more  of  that  spirit  which 
animated  not  a  few  of  our  collectors  last  year.  I  had  a  letter  from  one, 
saying : — "  I  did  not  go  out  to  coUect,  because  of  an  affliction  of  the  eyes ; 
but  I  worked  two  days  with  the  spade  and  the  fork,  so  that  I  might  enter 
on  my  card,  *  Earned  for  the  Missionary  Ships.* "  Another  wrote :  "  If  I 
collected  more  than  others,  God  helped  me ;  for,  in  every  case,  before  I 
presented  the  card,  I  prayed,  secretly,  *  Lord,  open  their  hearts ; '  and 
He  did/" 

I  have  now  only  to  remind  yoil  that  every  collector  of  over  6s.  by  the 
special  New  Year's  Offering  Cards  will  be  entitled  to  the  volume  above 
referred  to.  Speedy  application  for  cards  should  be  made,  through  your 
Parents,  Teachers,  or  Ministers,  to  the  Mission  House,  where  prompt 
attention  will  be  given. 

ROBERT  ROBINSON, 

Home  Secretary . 

Mission  House,  Blomfield  Steeet,  E.O. 

October,  1878. 
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Wioxhs  kx  ^omxQ  D;eu. 

It  iarnot  my  present  purpose  to  enter  into  any  defence  of  the  Bible^ 
or  to  display  those  various  and  mutually  supporting  lines  of  argument, 
external,  internal,  and  experimental,  by  which  its  superhuman  origin 
and  authority  can  be  established.  This  is  not  a  work  for  one  or  for 
fifty  papers,  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  work  which  has  been  already 
aooomplished  to  your  hands  in  many  books  which  are  the  glory  of  our 
literature,  and  which  have  successfully  resisted  all  the  assaults  which 
have  been  made  upon  them.  My  contention  is  that  the  claims  made 
iipcm  the  apologists  of  Christi^ity  are  uni'easonable,  and  are  such  as 
not  only  could  not  be  satisfied  by  any  religion,  but  even  by  any 
adence,  or  by  any  philosophy  whatever;  when,  for  example, 
it  is  said  that  faith  in  Christianity  involves  the  acceptance  of 
stupendous  difficulties,  I  answer  that  it  does — difficulties  some  of 
which  disappear  beforo  a  profounder  study,  and  some  of  which  brood 
in  impenetrable  darkness  upon  the  horizon  of  the  keenest  and  most 
searching  scrutiny.  But  we  must  beware  how  we  suffer  difficulties 
in  themselves  to  operate  as  a  sufficient  bar  to  faith.  I  know  of  no 
department  of  truth,  whether  moral,  metaphysical,  physical,  or 
spiritual,  which  is  not  replete  with  difficulties.  Some  of  these  diffi- 
culties may  be  capable  of  solution,  others  of  them  may  lie  so  far 
heyond  the  reach  of  all  created  faculties,  even  at  the  point  of  their 
iiuthest  expansion,  as  to  be  clear  only  to  that  Mind  to  which  there 
is  notliing  obscure  and  nothing  confused.  There  is  difficulty  in  the 
conception  of  a  Creator,  of  one  who  is  infinite  and  eternal,  and  by 
whoso  fiat  all  things  were  made.     "  Through  faWt,  we  understand 
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that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  which 
are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear."  But  is  no  fiedth 
required  to  believe  that  the  worlds  were  not  framed  by  any  living 
spirit,  that  the  infinite  and  wondrous  adaptations  and  harmoniea 
which  led  the  Greeks  to  baptize  the  world  with  the  name  of  cosmos, 
or  beauty,  are  all  self-adjusted — that  they  are  but  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms  which  came  together  without  any  foreseen  or  intended 
purpose,  each  particle  entering  into  friendly  combination  with  its 
brother  particle  without  knowing  that  it  had  a  brother^  and  both 
enteiing  into  combination  with  a  thousand  brother  particles  all 
equally  unknowing  and  unknown,  and  yet  all  co-operating  to  the  most 
beneficent  end  without  even  conceiving  either  an  end  or  beneficence  ? 
Is  no  faith  required  to  believe  this  1  It  requires  some  faith  to  believe 
that  life  was  created  by  the  ever-living  Grod,  but  does  it  require  no 
faith  to  believe  that  though  once,  as  is  admitted  even  by  scientists 
themselves,  there  was  no  life  in  the  universe,  somehow  life  did  at 
length  become  evolved  out  of  unliving  substance?  Not  that  this 
process  of  evolution  has  ever  been  seen.  In  his  famous  inaugural 
address  before  the  British  Association  in  Liverpool,  Professor  Huxley, 
through  the  space  of  two  hours,  elaborately  and  even  wearisomely 
discarded  as  mill  and  void  all  the  experiments  which  had  professed 
to  generate  life  out  of  dead  substances.  Even  he  admitted  that  all 
these  experiments,  by  whomsoever  made,  were  hopelessly  vitiated 
by  the  secrat  intrusion  into  the  materials  used  in  the  experiments 
of  some  minute  germs  of  life.  But  as  if  unwilling  to  surrender  wholly 
the  seductive  fancy  that  life  might  possibly  be  evolved  from  unliving 
substance,  ho  would  not  venture  to  say  what  might  not  have  been 
the  case  in  the  far-back  pre>geological  epochs !  That  is,  life  has  not 
been  developed  from  death,  or  rather  from  non-life,  within  the 
historic  ages,  but  it  might  have  been  in  the  ages  which  preceded  them. 
In  other  words,  all  the  induction  with  which  we  are  acquainted  runs 
clean  contrary  to  the  origination  of  life  where  no  life  had  been,  but  there 
might  have  been  a  time  in  the  hoary  past  when  the  induction  may  be 
conceived  as  reversed.  Not  that  such  an  instance  is  known  to  have 
existed.  Not  that  we  are  told  what  there  was  in  matter — 
unliving  matter--^a  thousand  millions  .of  years  ago  which  there 
is  not  now,  and  which  rendered  possible  an  outspring  of  life 
from  the  silent  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  sterile  womb  of 
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ani^firaal  death.  Bat  Professor  Huxley  is  not  the  only  scientific 
num  who  up  to  this  time  casts  his  vote  against  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation,  or  at  least  who  denies  that  it  possesses  any 
sapportiiig  facts.  His  brilliant  compeer,  Dr;  Tyndall,  who  in  his 
BtA&ai  address  in  1874  claimed  for  the  material  forces  of  the  world 
sach  unlimited  potency  that  he  thought  them  competent  to  the 
[Hnodnction  of  all  the  phenomena  of  life  and  thought  without  the 
interference  of  any  higher  power,  has  been  making  some  remarkable 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  life  can  arise 
in  conditions  absolutely  free  from  living  germs.  These  experiments, 
extendiog  to  some  thousands,  have  been  marked  by  an  ingenuity,  a 
variety,  a  care,  and  a  cross-questioning  severity  and  subtlety,  which 
claim  for  him  a  deservedly  high  rank  among  scientific  investigators. 
Having  taken  the  most  stringent  precautions  to  exclude  from  his 
phials  all  living  germs,  he  discovered  that  after  several  months  there 
vas  not  the  faintest  trace  of  life^  that  the  liquid  was  as  infertile  as  if  it 
bad  been  moUenfire.  This  was  not  the  case  with  one  phial  merely, 
it  was  the  case  with  all,  thus  precluding  the  supposition  of  exception 
or  accident.  He  found,  moreover,  that  even  when  the  phial  was 
opened  and  left  exposed  to  the  air  in  certain  positions  on  the  Alps, 
the  same  absence  of  life  continued,  and  that  it  was  only  when 
bitmght  into  contact  with  air  which  demonstrably  contained  living 
germs  that  the  liquid  became  the  home  of  life.  This  was  the  result 
of  Dr.  Tyndall's  numerous  and  crucial  experiments,  a  result  concerning 
which  he  expresses  himself,  and  I  think  justly  so,  with  unbounded 
confidenca  If  there  be  any  scientific  fact  which  has  been  established 
hj  the  application  of  every  available  law  and  test,  it  is  this,  that  where 
living  germs  do  not  enter,  living  germs  are  not  developed^  that  if 
they  be  shut  out  they  are  never  created  within.  This  fact  Dr.  Tyn- 
daU  has  not  only  established,  but  has  defended  against  the  criticism 
of  Dr.  Bastian  with  an  array  of  proofs  and  a  keenness  of  logic  which 
constitute  an  argumentative  triumph.  But  then,  the  greater  the 
triumph,  the  greater  is  my  wonder  that  Dr.  Tyndall,  knowing  that 
thtte  was  once  a  time  when  there  was  no  limng  germ  in  the  whole 
matter  of  the  globe,  can  invest  dead  matter  with  a  potency  which  it 
has  never  been  seen  to  possess  in  any  one  of  his  experiments.  If  life 
bas  not  spmng  up  in  any  one  of  his  thousands  of  phials  when  the 
living  germ  was  excluded,  then  how  did  it  spring  up  in  the  great  phial 
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of  the  globe  itself  when  it  avowedly  contained  no  living  germ  ?  We  are 
not  told  what  was,  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  that  additional 
energy  or  potency  which  then  existed,  but  which  since  that  time  has 
absolutely  died  out  of  being.  Professor  Huxley  does  not  say  that 
such  an  energy  did  exist,  he  cannot  even  conceive  of  what  it  was  \S  it 
did  exist.  I  confess  for  my  own  part  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  maintain 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  principles  of  arithmetic  were  once 
the  contrary  of  what  they  are  now,  and  when  twice  two  was  seven 
instead  of  four.  Of  course  it  was  a  long  time  ago,  a  very  long  time 
ago,  ten  thousand  trillions  of  years  ago,  quite  in  the  pre-geologic 
epochs,  about  the  same  time  when  life  was  generated  out  of  unliving 
things,  but  then  we  must  not  deny  that  twice  two  was  seven,  at  one 
time,  because  it  is  not  seven  now.  All  the  induction,  it  ia  true,  is 
against  it,  but  then  there  might  have  been  a  time  when  the  induction 
was  unaccountably  reversed.  The  man  who  can  believe  this  need  not 
complain  of  want  of  faith,  and  assuredly  he  has  no  ground  for  accusing 
the  theist  or  the  Christian  of  an  excessive  credulity. 

It  requires  some  faith  to  believe  that  the  eye  was  made  by  a  Being 
who  knew  what  He  was  making,  but  does  it  require  no  faith  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  made  by  any  wisdom  or  with  any  intention 
whatever  ?  Here  is  a  creature  that  once  had  no  eyes — no  apparatus 
even  that  was  the  germ  of  an  eye — a  creature  that  can  have  no 
conception  of  an  eye,  either  as  an  organ  or  as  a  function,  and  having 
no  conception  can  have  no  desire  to  |)ossess  it.  I  can  well  imagine  a 
bird  with  short  wings  acquiring  longer  wings,  a  bird  with  a  short 
neck  acquiring  a  longer  neck^  a  bird  with  short  legs  acquiring  longer 
legs,  through  its  altered  surroundings,  and  through  the  difficulty  it 
finds  in  acquiring  its  food  without  increased  exertion,  but  then  in 
this  case  the  organs  are  already  there,  and  their  functions  are  known 
by  the  bird.  But  how  comes  the  animal  which  has  no  eye,  no 
germ  of  an  eye,  no  conception  of  an  eye,  to  become  possessed  of  an  eye  ? 
It  cannot  desire  to  see,  for  it  has  no  notion  of  sight.  Is  it  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  mystery  that  somehow  the  play  of  light  upon  a  homo- 
geneous film  or  membrane  creates  an  eye  ?  Where  is  the  eye  created 
now  by  the  play  of  light  on  films  and  membranes  1  Let  us  have  an 
instance  in  which  an  oigan  of  vision,  with  all  its  nerves,  lenses,  muscles, 
and  humours,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  light  on  films  and  membranes. 
If  it  requires  faith  to  belieVe  that  an  all-wiso  God  can  create  an  eye, 
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does  it  require  no  faith  to  believe  that  it  can  be  developed  in  a  creature 
▼hich  does  not  even  possess  its  rudiment,  and  which  has  and  can  have 
DO  conception  either  of  an  organ  which  can  see,  or  of  the  function  of 
vision  which  reqnii'efl  such  an  organ  ?  A  man  who  can  believe  in 
sneh  a  phenomenon  need  not  complain  of  the  faith  of  the  theist  or 
tbe  Christian. 

It  is  easy,  far  too  easy,  to  talk  about  laws  and  to  remit  us  for 
explanation  to  them,  as  if  laws  explained  anything,  and  did  not  them- 
flelves  require  explanation.  "What  is  law?  Where  is  there  a  law 
which  ever  did  anything,  or  ever  could  do  anything?  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  law,  nor  did  any  other  man.  Law  is  spoken  of  by  some 
scientific  men  as  if  it  were  some  grand  living  impersonation  in  full 
activily  everywhere.  Where  is  a  law  in  full  activity  ?  Tell  us  but 
one  place,  and  we  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  and  adore  the 
wonder.  A  law  is  but  an  expression  for  a  recognised  oixler  or  method, 
but  an  order  or  method  never  accomplished  anything.  An  order 
or  method  is  the  mode  in  which  things  happen,  it  is  that  and 
nothing  more.  When  did  the  law  of  gravitation  do  anything,  or  the 
law  of  the  correlation  of  forces,  or  the  law  of  the  convertibility  of 
forces  ?  Laws  are  not  Udnga  doing,  but  conceptions  and  expressions 
of  the  antecedence  or  succession  of  events,  while  behind  this  ante- 
cedence or  succession  it  Ls  felt  that  there  is  and  must  be  a  power  which 
determines  them  thus  and  thus.  To  say  that  it  Ls  **  law  "  or  that 
it  is  "  nature  "  which  causes  any  phenomenon  is  to  become  the  victim 
of  unmeaning  phrases.  Viewing  then  the  question  of  faith  in  the 
light  of  the  difficulties  it  has  to  encounter,  I  affirm  that  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  has  not  to  encounter  one  thousandth  part  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  any  attempt  to  exclude  from  the  world  Him  by  whose 
power  all  things  were  made  and  all  things  consist. 

In  exhorting  you  then  to  cherish  faith  in  the  Divine  Word,  you 
▼ill  understand  that  I  am  not  denying  the  existence  of  difficulties  in 
connection  with  that  Word,  nor  am  I  intending  to  inculcate  the  duty 
of  accepting  that  Word  without  investigating  its  claims  to  be  received 
u  a  revelation  from  God.  I  have  no  love  for  a  blind  credulity.  It 
can  be  of  no  intelligent  service  to  a  man,  and  is  destitute  of  all  moral 
▼orth.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  can  be  no  true  investiga- 
tion of  any  book  which  professes  to  be  a  revelation  of  moral  and 

spiritoal  truth  without  a  heart  which  is  in  sym)>athy  with  such  truth. 
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A  man  who  is  in  love  with  sin,  and  who  is  determined  to  indulge  in 
sin  at  all  hazards,  need  not  expect  that  he  will  ever  discover  evidence 
enough  to  convince  him  of  the  trnth  of  the  Gospel.  Sin  and 
prejudice  ai'e  bandages  upon  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  and  it  is  in  vain 
to  seek  for  light  while  these  wrappings  are  unremoved.  A  man  who 
wishes  to  see  the  right  that  he  may  do  the  right  will  find  light  enough 
to  guide  him  even  in  the  glimmer  of  a  taper,  but  a  man  who  is 
living  in  a  course  of  sin,  or  who  is  puffed  up  by  a  pride  of  intellect 
which  resents  all  limitation  or  mystery,  will  not  find  light  enou^  even 
in  the  blaze  of  noon.  Tour  character  may  not  affect  your  investiga- 
tions into  other  departments  of  truth ;  whether  you  be  virtuous  or  the 
reverse,  candid  or  prejudiced,  may  not  interfere  with  your  eminence 
ais  a  mathematician,  or  as  an  astronomer,  or  as  a  naturalist ;  but 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  in  the  investigation  of  moral  and 
spiritual  truth  which  has  to  become  the  measure  and  law  of  our 
obligation,  our  success  will  depend  upon  the  thorough  sincerity  and 
purity  with  which  we  search  for  truth.  '^  How  can  ye  believe,"  said 
our  Saviour,  ''  who  receive  honour  one  of  another  f  "  That  is,  a 
determination  to  stand  well  with  others  at  all  costs  and  hazards  will 
palsy  the  power  of  faith.  On  another  occasion  we  are  informed  that 
there  came  certain  persons  to  Him  who,  as  if  they  had  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  their  belief  in  Him,  said,  '*  Show  us  a  sign,  that 
we  may  believe."  But  He,  knowing  them  well,  said,  "  An  evil  and 
adulterous  generation  seeketh  a  sign,  and  no  sign  shall  be  given  to  it 
but  that  of  the  prophet  Jonas."  And  why  should  He  have  given 
more  light  to  such  a  generation?  For  what  purpose  could  such  a 
jS^cneration  desire  a  sign  ?  Could  it  be  that  they  might  find  in  it  a 
motive  for  a  better  life  ?  Had  they  not  knowledge  enough  already 
that  they  were  leading  an  evil  life  ?  They  were  not  walking  up  to 
the  light  they  had,  and  why  should  they  desire  more  ?  The  immoral 
practices  which  enabled  them  to  resist  the  convictions  they  already  had 
would  defy  the  influence  even  of  a  sign  from  heaven.  Now,  though 
I  would  not  hazard  the  statement  that  all  the  current  imbelief  in  the 
€k)spel  IB  traceable  to  some  form  or  other  of  conscious  sin,  I  would 
infflst  upon  a  careful  searching  of  heart  and  life,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  there  is  or  is  not  some  habit  of  mind  or  action 
which  renders  belief  not  only  a  difficult  but  an  unwelcome  thing* 
*^  To  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the  darkness."    *^  If  thine  eye 
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be  single  thy  whole  b^dj  will  be  full  of  light,  and  if  thine  eye  be  evil 
thy  whole  body  will  be  full  of  darkness.'' 

Let  me  further  observe^  and  with  this  remark  I  must  close  these 
hints,  which  have  been  made  only  to  stimulate  your  own  thought, 
that  as  the  strength  of  your  faith  will  depend  in  great  measure  upon 
the  thorough  honesty  and  sincerity  with  which  you  investigate  the 
evidence  which  the  Ctospel  brings,  so  also  many  of  your  doubts  and 
difficulties  will  be  settled  more  by  practice  than  by  speculation.  Man 
is  not  made  to  be  constantly  untying  knots  of  difficulty  by  the  simple 
me  of  his  speculatiye  fingers.  When  a  man  speculates  only,  he  is 
just  SB  likely  to  tie  knots  as  to  untie  them,  and  to  find  himself  at 
length  entangled  in  a  mesh  of  his  own  weaving.  A  single  day's 
honest  work  along  the  lines  of  things  about  which  we  have  no  doubt 
will  often  open  up  to  us  mysteries  which  no  mere  reflection  would 
ever  have  solved.  When  the  old  Sophist  sought  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  motion,  the  cynic  philosopher  rose  up  and 
walked,  and  said,  "  Sdvitur  ambulmido"  ("It  is  solved  by  walking"); 
and  so  of  hundreds  of  difficulties  which  are  connected  with  religious 
s|)eca]ation  it  may  be  said,  "  They  ai-e  solved  by  working."  "  If  any 
man  will  to  do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether 
it  be  of  God."  "  Blessed  are  they  that  do  His  commandments,  that 
they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  enter  through  the  gates 
into  the  city."  Enoch  Mkllor. 


**  What  shall  we  do  for  the  hundred  talents  ?  '*— 2  Chron.  xxv.  9. 

Tbe  *' hundred  talents"  here  referred  to,  in  value  about  £45,000,  had 
heen  invested  in  an  enterprise  which  proved  a  failure.  It  was  not  a 
commercial  failure,  but  a  political  and  military  one ;  one,  however, 
entire  and  complete.  The  case  was  this  :  Amadah,'  King  of  Judah, 
going  to  war  with  the  Edomites,  had  hired  mercenaries  from  the 
Isnelites,  and  had  paid  them  this  large  sum.  Before  starting, 
a  prophet,  *'a  man  of  God,"  had  forbidden  the  enterprise 
dochued  it  would  fail,  and  prohibited  its  attempt  But  the 
money  had  been  paid,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  and  could  not 
be  PBCOvered.     "  What  of  this  1 "  inquired  the  king ;  '*  What  shall  we 
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do  for  the  hundred  talents  given  to  the  army  of  Israel  1 "  Never  mind 
the  money,  was  in  effect  the  prophet's  reply.  God's  blessing  is  far 
more  valuable  than  this ;  and  so  it  was  found.  The  money  was  lost, 
but  its  loss  proved  gain,  and  "  much  more  "  than  it  could  purchase 
was  without  it  voudisafed ;  more  morally,  more  materially,  for  the 
people  not  only  secured  God's  favour,  but  conquered  the  Edomitos  and 
took  " miich  spoil" 

The  question  formerly  asked  by  Amaziah  is  being  virtually  asked 
by  many  to-day.  A  gigantic  failure  which  occurred  not  long 
since,  and  is  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  has  revealed,  so  far 
as  outsiders  can  judge,  a  system  of  trading  not  merely  careless 
and  i*eckles8,  but  wicked  and  false — a  kind  and  series  of  transactions 
in  which  deception  must  have  been  systematically  practised,  and 
which,  whatever  palliations  may  be  suggested,  deserves  indignant 
reprobation  and  protest  fi*om  all  honest  and  honourable  men.  Its 
effects  are  most  disastrous.  By  it  not  only  have  previous  commercial 
depression  and  disquietude  l)een  intensified,  but  numbers  have  been, 
and  will  be,  not  only  crippled  but  ruined ;  numbers,  of  whom  many 
may  be  regarded  as  innocent  victims,  acting  for  others,  and  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  judgment ;  numbers  more  for  whom  inno. 
cence  can  scai*cely  be  claimed,  siace  if  investors  will  insist  on  exorbi- 
tant interest,  they  must  be  prepared  to  run  corresponding  risk — high 
intci-est,  as  is  admitted,  often  at  least  being  the  correlate  of  low 
security.  At  all  events  there  are,  as  the  result  of  what  has  occurred, 
multitudes  who  are  in  sore  and  bitter  trouble;  while^ many  others, 
looking  at  the  future  and  at  possible  further  contingencies,  seeing  the 
gathering  clouds,  and  scanning  the  lowering  atmosphere,  are  virtually 
asking  the  monarch's  question,  "  What  shall  we  do  for  the  hundred 
talents  1 " 

'*  The  hundred  talents  !  "  My  object  in  this  brief  paper  is  to  lead 
thought  away  from  these  to  something  far  more  precious ;  and  yet^  in 
view  of  passing  circumstances,  it  may  be  profitable  for  a  moment  to 
look  at  t/i^m^  not  in  the  light  of  anxiety,  or  fear,  or  eager  desire,  or 
vain  rogi-et,  but  in  that  of  God's  Word,  to  throw  upon  them  the  electric 
light  of  Inspiration,  and  try  to  see  them  as  God  sees  and  has  described 
them. 

"  One  hundred  talents  " — .£45,000  more  or  less ;  well,  how  attractive 
the  bullion  or  the  coin  looks — clear,  bright,  solid,  polished,  representing 
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80  much  of  position^  comfort,  luxury^  usefulness,  and  having  cost  how 
mnch  of  time,  energy,  tliought  to  procure  !  We  call  them,  and  they  are, 
"  riches."    What  does  God  say  about  such  ? 

He  calls  them  **  deceitful  riches"  "The  deceitfulness  of  riches," 
the  Saviour  describes  (Matt.  xiiL  22)  as  among  "  the  thorns  "  which 
'*  choke  the  Word,"  like  the  darnel  the  wheat,  and  *' render  it  un- 
fniitfol"  Are  riches  not  deceitful  *?  That  they  give  some  satisfaction, 
and  are  pleasant  to  contemplate  and  possess,  none  can  deny ;  but  do 
they  give  the  satisfaction  they  promised,  and  are  they  as  secure  as 
they  seem  ?  Are  not  many  just  now  finding  that  they  have  been  put 
into  "  bags  with  holes  "  ?  And  do  they  induce  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
they  seemed  once  likely  to  do?  Is  not  their  possession  rather 
contractive  than  expansive  ?  Do  they  not  often  deceive  men,  too,  as 
to  personal  moral  condition  ?  AlTo  we  not  all  deceived  by  our  common 
"ipeech  about  them  ? — speaking  of  a  man  as  ''  worth  "  so  much,  when 
the  worth  is  only  in  the  talents,  and  not  necessarily  at  all  in  1dm,  In 
the  Saviour's  sight  the  rich  man  was  "worth''  much  less  than 
Lazanis. 

"  Uncertain  riches"  too,  God  calls  them,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
trnsted — "  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world  not  to  be  high- 
minded,  nor  tnist  in  uncertain  riches"  (1  Tim.  vi.  17).  Their  un- 
certainty how  many  are  being  taught  to-day !  Solomon  compares  them 
to  the  soaring  eagle,  which  escapes  capture  when  apparently  just 
vi^in  grasp,  and  soars  loftily  away.  "  Wilt  thou  set  thine  eyes  on 
that  which  is  not  ?  for  riches  certainly  take  to  themselves  wings  and 
fly  away  as  an  eagle  towards  heaven  "  (Prov.  xxiii.  5).  We  speak  of 
"  secorities" — ^you  know  what  some  of  these  are  worth ;  and  security 
of  riches,  whether  in  shares  or  ships,  or  lands  or  houses,  or  in  the 
talents  themselves,  there  is  actually  none.  They  are  slippery,  easily 
rolling,  uncertain  riches. 

Hien,  too,  t/iey  tend  to  deteriorcUe  their  possessors.  1  say 
f^,  because  the  tendency  is  often  and  nobly  vanquished.  But 
is  not  their  tendency  to  induce  a  spirit  of  luxury,  ease,  indolence, 
independence  of  €k>d,  as  though  we  could  do  without  Him,  having 
BO  much  to  fall  back  upon ;  of  pride,  the  absence  of  the  "  meek 
and  lowly  heart"  of  Christ;  of  self-gratification,  the  opposite 
of  self-denial,  of  that "  taking  up  the  Cross  "  which  Jesus  says  is  indis- 
pensable to  following  Him  ;  of  contempt  for  the  poor,  a  disposition 
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to  think  of  them  as  the  ^'  lower  "  classes ;  of  **  coyetoaaaess,  too,  which 
iH  idolatry ''  ?  It  was  this  tendency  which  led  the  Saviour  to  call 
wealth  the  ''  mammon  of  unrighteousness/'  and  to  exclaim  to  His 
astonished  discipleSy  "  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  :  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a 
needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God " 
(Mark  x.  23).  Eiches  in  His  sight  tend  to  vitiate  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere of  their  possessors,  to  deteriorate  their  personal  characters,  and 
without  effort  and  prayer  will  do  so. 

And  whatever  they  are,  how  brief  Hieir  tenure !  "  We  brought 
nothing  into  this  world  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing 
out."  The  millionaire  knows  this,  and  advancing  age  disturbs 
his  peace,  in  the  prospect  of  leaving  his  wealth.  The  miser, 
burying  his  shrivelled  hands  in  his  gold-bags,  knows  this,  and 
on  his  death-bed  it  haunts  his  imagination  like  a  ghost.  It  is 
the  one  certain  fact  about  uncertain  riches,  they  are  but  temporary, 
and  will  soon  be  gone.  To  the  rich  fool  God  said,  ''This 
night  tiiy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee  "  (Luke  xiL  16). 

Now  I  have  no  more  desire  than  power  to  diminish  the  value  of 
riches,  to  depreciate  them,  to  dip  the  coin — ^to  make  the  ''  talents  " 
''shekela"  Bightly  used  they  are  of  great  value,  and  are  to  be 
ixsceived  and  enjoyed  ''with thanksgiving."  They  maybe  so  used  as 
to  become  "  treasure  in  heaven  " ;  but  apt  as  they  are  to  be  overprized, 
to  be  estimated  at  a  higher  than  their  intrinsic  value,  to  be  regarded  as 
though  they  were  "  the  one  thing  needful,"  for  which  are  to  be  sacri- 
ficed time,  toil,  thought,  muscle  and  brain,  body  and  soul,  too,  it  is 
well  we  should  often  look  at  them  in  the  clear,  white  light  of  Eternity, 
and  of  Go^9  estimate^  which  cannot  err. 

But  then  there  are  riches  and  riches — riches  for  the  body  and 
riches  for  the  soul — ^terrestrial  and  celestial  wealth.  The  talents  lost 
were  silver ;  there  are  golden  ones. 

Consider  the  Divine  ric^iea — the  riches  of  God's  nature  and  pos- 
sessions and  work&  "  Who  can  by  searching,  find  out  God?"  But 
all  that  we  can  know  of  Him  assures  us  that  He  possesses  a  wealth 
of  natui*e,  of  Being,  of  the  noblest,  purest  kind,  which  is  boundless, 
exhaustless,  infinite.  His  Word,  the  only  adequate  mirror  of 
Himself,  tells  us  of  the  "  riches  of  His  goodness  and  longsuffering  and 
forbearance*"  (Rom.  il  4) ;  of  "  the  riches  of  His  glory  "  (Bph.  iiL  16) ; 
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of  His  being  ''  rich  in  mercy  "  (Eph.  iL  4) ;  of  ^'  the  exceeding  riches 
of  His  grace*'  (Eph.  yi  7),  exceeding  all  computation,  as  the 
ocean  a  drop,  the  snn  a  candle,  eternity,  time. 

''O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  €rod  !  how  nnaearchable  His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past 
finding  out "  (Rom.  xi.  33).  In  His  profound  nature,  His  perfec- 
tions, and  all  the  ^  ways  "  in  which  these  have  been  exerdsed  in 
nature,  providence,  and  grace,  there  is  a  wealth,  a  '*  depth  "  of  riches 
compared  with  which  not  only  the  hundred  talents  but  the  bullion 
of  all  the  banks,  the  stores  of  all  the  mines,  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  all  the  angels,  is  insignificant  and  poor.  And  this  ia  ours, 
"  This  Qod  ia  our  Qod  for  ever  and  ever,  and  He  will  be  our  Guide, 
even  imto  death." 

Do  yon  object  that  all  this  is  too  titinscendental  to  be  reached, 
at  least  too  ethereal  to  furnish  any  counterbalance  to  the  influence 
of  earthly  riches  f  Of  course  it  is,  if  you  do  not  endeavour  to  realize 
it.  If  yon  will  look  only  at  the  hundred  talents,  their  gain,  or  posses- 
nofi,  or  loss,  and  not  beyond,  you  will  naturally  thus  judge,  and  your 
spirit  will  soon  become  jaxmdiced,  and  yellow  as  your  gold.  But 
this  does  not  alter  the  fact.  Gkxi  is  "  rich  " — His  riches  are  infinite, 
•ndthey  are  available  for  us.  **  The  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto 
all  that  call  upon  Him  "  (Rom.  x.  12). 

Then  reooUect  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ "  (Eph.  iii  8).  All 
that  can  be  said  of  Divine  wealth  is  of  course  true  of  Christ ;  there  are 
other  things  true  of  Him  also.  Riches  are  treasures,  so  often  called, 
always  felt.  *^  In  Him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge"  '^  In  Him  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  (rodhead  bodily." 
And  He  has  all  this  treasure  for  us.  We  hear  much  about  ''reserves,'' 
holiness  men  know  the  value  of  these,  and  how  they  are  weekly 
■canned  and  critidsed,  those  of  the  Bank  and  of  other  commercial 
institutions.  There  is  a  reserve  in  Christ,  and  it  is  never  diminished ; 
<hawn-  upon  through  the  ages,  in  all  climes,  by  individuals, 
fiuailies,  churches,  it  is  still  the  same — is  infinite,  and  for  our  use. 
"  He  is  made  unto  us — ^wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  redemp- 
tioD."  He  is  the  great  treasury,  and  though  He  receives  no  deposits 
lot  those  of  the  wants  and  woes  and  prayers  of  His  people^  His 
wealth  isexhauatless,  and  like  Himself,  ''  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.''     Of  this  wealth  He  is  willing  to  impart  to  all.     ''I 
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counsel  thee,"  says  He  to  ''  the  poor  and  miserable  and  blind  and 
naked  " — the  destLtute,  Bpirituallj  or  temporally,  or  both — "  to  buy 
of  Me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayest  be  rich "  (Rev.  iiL 
18) ;  that  thus  all  things  may  become  yours,  and  that  though  even 
should  you  have  no  worldly  goods  you  may  spiritually  ''  possess 
all  things." 

Then  there  are  personal  riclies.  Orientals,  for  want  of  safe 
depositaries,  cany  much  of  their  wealth  about  them.  We  do  not  this, 
yet  have  we  wealth  within  us,  which  we  are  sadly  apt  to  neglect, 
What  are  your  riches,  dear  reader,  though  fabulous  as  those  of  Croesus, 
41S  compared  with  yourself?  ''A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  he  posseeseth.''  Deeply  momentous  is  the 
Saviour's  estimate  of  us.  '^  The  whole  world,"who  can  compute  its  price  ? 
— ^that  of  its  mines,  land,  produce,  material,  fabric,  coinage,  all  of  value 
which  it  contains  and  constitutes — ^yet  asks  the  calm  and  wise  Teacher 
witiiout  hyperbole  or  exaggeration, ''  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  What  shall  he  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soul  ?  "  (Matt.  xvi.  26).  And  this  soul  may  increase  in 
value— in  the  case  of  a  Christian  it  does  so.  A  Christian's  is  a  redeemed 
soul,  ''  redeemed  not  with  corruptible  tilings,  as  silver  and  gold,  but 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  Lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot."  How  does  this  enhance  its  value  !  Sanctified  too,  in 
daily  process  of  improvement,  like  gold  purified,  receiving  a  deeper 
•and  clearer  stamp  of  Heaven.  Were  our  eyes  ''  enlightened  "  how 
true  and  great  this  class  of  riches  would  appear.  Whatever  our 
surroundings,  whether  of  poverty  or  wealth,  we  have  untold  riches 
within  us,  our  nature  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  our  coffers,  how- 
ever full — ''  Bank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp,  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that: 
for  a'  that,  and  such  as  that."  ''  The  kingdom  of  God  is  like  treasure 
hid,"  and  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you." 

Think  too  of  your  reversumary  Tidies.  Beversion,  the  certainty  of 
something  to  be  realized  in  the  future,  is  a  species  of  wealth  familiar 
to  all.  It  is  often  greater  than  that  in  possession,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  anticipated,  turned  into  present  value.  We  have  a 
reversion — blessed,  glorious,  celestial.  Its  value  ?  ''  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, 
what  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him "  (1  Cor.  ii  9). 
Its    items?     "We    look  for    an     inheritance    incorruptible,   and 
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which  fadeth  not  away "  (1  Pet.  i  4) ;  a  crown  of  glory  eternity 
will  not  dim ;  a  ^'  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens ; " 
fellowship  with  the  purest  intelligences  and  with  Christ  Himself  j  felicity 
which  sin  will  never  disturb,  sorrow  never  shade,  fear  never  trouble, 
death  never  close.  **  This  is  the  promise  He  hath  promised  us,  Eternal 
Life  "  (1  John  ii  25).  Its  security?  It  is  held  in  trust  for  us  by  Him 
whose  purchase  it  is,  whose  gift  it  will  be,  and  who  as  our  risen  Lord 
and  Forerunner  has  it  in  possession,  a  possession  which  none — 
nolihing — can  ever  alienate  or  steal. 

Snch  are  some  of  our  *^  true  riches.''  If  we  have  these,  let  us  make 
mnch  of  them,  rightly  estimate  them,  trade  with  them,  and  like  Joseph 
the  rich  man  of  Arimathea,  use  all  earthly,  and  heavenly  riches  too,  for 
the  honour  of  the  dying,  risen  Saviour,  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  are 
even  now  singing, ''  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive 
^riches,*  as  well  as  dominion  and  power,  for  ever." 

JOSIAH  ViKEY. 


(^btt^  M^xCs  Ctwik 

Ho»E  enjoyment  should  bo  rational  and  constant — ^that  is,  not  de- 
pending upon  the  moods  and  circumstances  of  the  individual  members 
oftheflEunily.  The  key-note  of  exultation  upon  which  are  based  so 
many  of  the  Scripture  harmonies  was  ofttimes  pitched  in  the 
midst  of  tribulation,  and  no  exception  is  made  to  the  *^  Rejoice 
alway.''  We  must  remember,  also,  that  there  is  the  laughter  which 
is  like  the  **  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,"  as  well  as  the  "  merry 
heart  which  doeth  good  like  a  medicine."  The  element  of  constancy 
vill  depend  upon  the  power  of  self-denial  which  exists  among  the 
members,  and  the  rationality  of  the  amusements  will  depend  upon 
organisation — that  is,  upon  the  formation  of  definite  plans  of  action. 

Self-denial  lies  at  the  very  root  of  happy  family  life,  and  without  it 
famUy  amusements  are  impossible — not  the  denial  that  consists  in 
martyr-like  "  giving-up,"  and  incessant  struggles  for  the  hardest  post, 
which  is  often  obtrusive  and  troublesome,  but  self-denial  of  a  more 
difficult,  delicate,  and  invisible  kind.  Those  who  have  learned  to 
practise  it  are  members  of  the  household  who  never  allow  their  own 
moods  to  vex  or  depress  the  others,  who  never  spoil  pleasure  by  the 
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intnudon  of  their  own  personality^  who  through  patient  study  have 
learned  how  to  avoid  the  jars  which  result  from  intimate  association. 
I  would  not  join  in  advocating  in  family  life  the  same  formalily  of 
courtesy  that  we  observe  to  strangers ;  on  the  contrary^  I  believe 
that  a  saucy  ndllexy  and  good-humoured  indifference  are  the  very 
spice  of  the  family  circle,  and  mark  the  difference  between  home  and 
the  outside  world.  But  those  who  practise  true  self-denial  will  know 
the  difference  between  this  playfulness^  which  is  but  the  brimming 
over  of  strong  affection,  and  which  is  saved  as  by  instinct  from 
wounding,  and  that  regardlessness  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  live 
with  us  which  springs  from  the  contempt  bred  of  familiarity. 

The  father  returning  from  work,  jaded  and  weary,  who,  instead  of 
eating  his  meal  in  silence,  and  then  sinking  into  somnolence  over 
newspaper  or  review,  makes  the  effort  to  bring  a  pleasant  breeze  of 
outside  life  and  interests  into  the  stagnating  household,  and  who 
(after  due  rest^  if  necessary)  enters  with  spirit  into  the  engagements 
of  the  evening ;  the  mother  who,  on  her  pai*t^  clears  her  brow  and  dis- 
misses domestic  worries  from  her  mind,  in  order  to  give  her  best  self 
to  husband  and  children;  the  sister  who  insists  on  teaching  a 
brother  ^*  his  notes,''  and  would  not  for  worlds  let  him  see  how  her 
ear  is  tortured  by  his  musical  crudity ;  the  brother  who  will  not  let 
them  know  at  home  that  he  has  refused  a  tempting  invitation, 
because  he  feels  tiiat  his  absence  will  take  the  spirit  out  of  some 
family  festivity — ^these  are  the  characters  who  will  make  home 
amusements  possiblei  If  the  family  had  been  receiving  company,  all 
this  self-restraint  would  have  been  a  necessity,  and  constrained  though 
it  were,  the  results  in  lightened  hearts  and  brightened  tempers  would 
have  shown  how  beneficial  was  the  obligation  to  appear  gay  and 
light-hearted.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  obligation  is  not  felt  when 
the  family  is  alone. 

But  with  all  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  home  enjoyment  will 
not  be  secured  without  organisation.  This  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
discuss,  for  the  materiel  differs  in  every  home.  Differences  of  age, 
numbers,  and  tastes  render  necessary  independent  thought  and  special 
arrangement  in  each  case.  Gfeneral  rules,  however,  with  a  few  sug- 
gestions of  a  more  definite  character,  which  might  be  adopted  where 
practicable,  may  not  be  out  of  plaoOi 

Amusement  without  conditions  is  not  our  aim.     The  indulgent 
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father  who  engages  a  juggler  for  an  evening  to  amuse  the  children,  has 
not  oonoeived  the  true  notion  of  domestie  enjoyment.  Children  who 
are  sated  with  toys  will  pay  the  penalty  in  cramped  imagination  and 
undeveloped  resottrces.  To  sit  passively  to  be  amused  is  equally 
dwarfing,  and  soon  palls.  The  most  successful  way  to  amuse  ourselveR 
is  nsdoubtedly  by  helping  to  make  the  amusement.  If  home  enjoy- 
ment is  to  be  fresh  and  piquant^  it  must  be  of  home  make,  nor  must 
only  the  clever  members,  or  the  witty  ones,  be  engaged  in 
the  manufactura  Each  one,  great  and  small,  must  contribute  his 
share,  since  the  principle  at  work  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
▼hidi  moves  the  great  world  outside.  There  the  weakest  goes  to  the 
wall,  and  he  wins  who  by  dint  of  struggling  can  reach  the  highest 
place.  Bat  within  the  charmed  circle  of  home  there  is,  if  the  home 
is  what  it  should  be,  forbearance,  encouragement,  and  patience  for  the 
weak  or  stupid  one.  The  very  dullest,  if  we  but  give  him  enough  of 
the  love  which  hopeth  all  things,  and  endureth  all  things,  will  turn  out 
in  the  end  to  have  something  in  him. 

It  will  perhaps  be  considered  that  conversation  is  too  natural  and 
elementary  a  part  of  family  intercourse  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
family  amusements.  It  would  be  better,  however,  did  we  not  look 
upon  conversation  as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  We  can  acquire  no 
more  serviceable  accomplishment  than  to  be  able  to  talk  well,  if 
we  wish  to  make  life  richer  and  brighter  for  those  around  us.  The 
"gift  of  lovely  speech,"  as  Carlyle  calls  it,  is  a  gift  of  price  ;  and  if 
we  would  but  take  the  pains,  more  of  us  might  call  it  our  own.  We 
are  often  too  lazy,  or  too  much  engrossed  with  our  own  moods,  to 
enter  with  heartiness  and  spirit  into  general  talk.  We  should  make 
an  effort  to  do  so  if  we  were  in  society,  but  unconsciously  the  effort 
is  omitted  at  home.  Merely  to  talk  is,  however,  not  our  whole  duty. 
We  must  beware  of  selfishness.  The  men  of  the  household  should 
nstrain  their  superior  intellect  from  drifting  so  far  into  politics  and 
the  money-market  that  the  women  folk  are  left  stranded  and  forsaken. 
The  women  also  should  not  indulge  in  domestic  chit-chat,  which  can 
hare  no  general  interest,  but  should  endeavour  to  enter  into  questions 
of  larger  moment,  as  well  as  into  the  more  personal  interests  of  each 
member  of  the  family.  Nor  is  the  purpose  answered  if  one  or 
two  good  talkers  tisurp  the  conversation.  So  far  from  that,  we  should 
not  be  content  to  have  one  silent  listener.     Home  should  afford  an 
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education  in  the  art  of  talking.  The  elders  should  trj  to  interest,  and 
draw  out  the  younger — not,  indeed,  to  encourage  precocity,  but  on 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  old-fashioned  principle,  that  "  children*  should 
be  seen,  and  not  heard/' 

Next  to  the  art  of  talking  in  its  influence  on  the  household,  is  the 
art  of  reading  aJovd,  Each  member  should  be  able  to  take  his  turn 
in  reading  aloud  in  the  family  circle.  To  some  people  this  will 
probably  appear  a  somewhat  tame  amusement.  To  others  again, 
especially  of  the  sewing  sex,  nothing  is  more  soothing  and  pleasant 
than  to  listen  to  good  reading,  and  in  sickness  it  is  a  special  boon. 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  reader,  if  his  powers  have  been 
cultivated,  will  always  be  interested  in  his  occupation ;  and  this  it  is 
which  renders  it  so  desirable  that  reading  aloud  should  not  be  the 
monopoly  of  one  or  two.  Never  despair  of  any  reader,  however 
unpromising ;  give  him  patience  and  plenty  of  practice ;  and  with  the 
growth  of  intelligence,  the  casting  off  of  shyness,  and  the  awakening 
of  ambition,  he  will  astonish  his  auditors  by  his  success. 

From  reading  aloud  we  pass  naturally  to  recitation  and  di*amatic 
dialogues.  In  these  two  occupations  thei'e  is  a  treasure-trove  for  our 
family  amusements,  which,  when  there  is  a  natural  bent  in  these 
dii'ections,  will  prove  quite  inexhaustible.  In  many  cases  the  idea  needs 
only  to  be  started,  and  capacity  will  show  itself.  It  is  a  capital  plan 
to  set  aside  regularly  an  evening  for  recitation,  when  every  member  of 
the  family,  old  and  young,  shall  be  required  to  recite  a  piece,  the  choice 
being,  of  course,  quite  free.  The  planned  surprises,  the  emulation) 
the  funny  mistakes  of  the  little  ones,  the  ambition,  and  the  praise  are 
elements  of  the  scheme  which  ensure  its  working  well.  Occasionally  an 
evening  may  be  devoted  to  performing  scenes  before  the  home  audience. 
Very  young  children  may  act  proverbs  and  faii'y  tales,  and  endless  fun 
does  this  afford.  For  elder  children  there  is  no  amusement  so  healthy, 
stimulating,  and  fascinating  as  the  attempt  to  reproduce  scenes  se- 
lected from  the  higher  drama,  more  especially  from  Shakespeare.  It  is 
strange  that  this  is  so  seldom  done.  Probably  it  ai-ises  from  the  idea 
that  such  an  attempt  would  be  too  difficult  and  ambitious.  We  do 
not  know,  however,  what  we  can  do  in  this  direction  till  we  try. 
Those  who  have  never  tried  the  experiment  or  seen  it  tided,  would 
marvel  at  the  success  which  frequently  attends  such  efforts,  and 
those  who  have,  will  probably  unite  in  declaring  that  tliere  is  no 
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home  amnflement  equal  to  it  It  is  almost  an  education  in  itself, 
demanding  quickness  of  perception,  retentiYoness  of  memory,  perse- 
Toranoe^  readiness  of  action^  and  careful,  intelligent  study  of  noble 
poetry,  and  of  the  loftier  and  deeper  experiences  of  Ufa  Not  a  small 
part  of  the  adYantage  of  this  kind  of  amusement  is  the  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  taste,  and  skill  in  arranging  the  scenes, 
materials  for  which  OYcry  household  will  afford.  The  young  people 
shoold  be  lefb  as  £eu:  as  possible  to  exercise  their  own  minds  and 
fiogers  j  there  should  be  an  element  of  surprise  and  secrecy  as  far  as 
the  elders  of  the  family  are  concerned,  or  the  performances  will  lose 
much  of  their  zest  and  spirit. 

Music  need  scarcely  be  touched  upon  here,  since  where  there  is  any 
musical  taste  it  is  so  common  an  amusement.  Eyou  this^  howcYor,  is 
not  made  as  genercd  as  it  should  be.  The  musical  members  of  the 
fiunily  should  have  patience  with  the  less  accomplished,  and  try  to  make 
music  popular  with  all,  not  showing  too  fine  a  scorn  OYer  a  brother's 
preference  for  a  '*  good  rousing  tune  "  to  '^  classical  milk  and  water  " ; 
nor,  with  Bosamond  Yincy,  exhibiting  a  disgusted  reluctance  to  accom- 
pany poor  Fred's  performance  on  the  flute,  unmindful  that,  perchance, 
irithout  damping  his  musical  ardour,  a  better  taste  might  be  insinuated 
into  him.  There  is  good  music  that  is  spirited,  and  there  are  simple 
part-songs  of  the  same  character  which  are  not  beyond  the  compass  of 
the  musical  tyro.  The  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  real  musician 
will  hardly  be  made  without  a  sigh,  but  an  ample  reward  will  be  the 
feeling  at  the  close  of  the  CYening,  that  a  pleasant,  merry,  family 
gathering  has  been  the  result 

So  large  is  the  Yariety  of  indoor  games  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  mention  all,  even  of  the  best  of  them.  Chess  is  the  most  fascinating 
of  all  games,  but  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  intellectual  Yigour,  and  is  an 
nnsocial  game  where  there  are  more  than  two  to  be  interested.  From 
the  noble  game  of  chess  down  to  a  good  old-fashioned  romp,  like  blind- 
man's  bufi^  there  are  endless  gradations  to  suit  all  circumstances  and 
tastes.  Gkunes  should  be  chosen  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  wit, 
ingenuity,  memory,  or  quickness ;  they  will  not  only  be  educating, 
but  will  be  less  likely  to  pall  than  games  which  haYe  no  sense  ii;i  them. 
Capital  games  may  be  played  with  paper  and  pencil,  of  which  perhaps 
the  best  is  *'  Crambo,"  in  which  a  question  and  a  noun  are  written 
down  by  separate  indiYiduals,  and  the  question  is  answered  in  a  verse 
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bringing  in  tho  noun^  by  a  third.  "  Throwing  Ughtoi*'  where  a  word 
having  jsereral  meanings  is  made  the  topio  of  tnyBiif  jing  oonreisation 
between  two  of  the  party^  those  who  discover  it  joining  in  t]ie  taUc^ 
without  making  the  disooveiy  known  to  the  rest ;  a  "  geography  claasi" 
in  which  one  of  the  parfy  nuist^play^sohoolmastBr  with-  spirit  And 
rapidity,  cidling  alphabetically  for  towns,  riyers,  ooontrieSi  or  indeed 
anything  that  a  lively  fancy  may  suggest,  while  the  quick  scholan 
rapidly  rise  to  the  top  of  the  class,  and  the  slower  ones  go  down  to 
the  foot ;  '*  acting  rhjrmes/'  in  which  one-half  the  party  are  required 
to  guess  a  word  rhyming  with  one  given  by  the  other  half,  which 
they  proceed  to  do  by  picturing  in  dumb  show  all  the  rhymes  in 
succession  till  they  hit  upon  the  right  ona  These  are  all  good  games, 
with  some  of  which  perhaps  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted. 
''Earth,  air,  fire,  and  water/'  and  'Hhe  family  coach,"  are  capital 
games  for  the  close  of  the  fun.  In  the  former  the  merriment  usually 
becomes  uproarious,  for  the  part  expectedness  and  part  suddenness  of 
its  demands  upon  one's  wit,  and  the  helplessness  brought  on  by 
laughter,  produce  most  comical  results  in  some  of  the  party.  Nor  are 
even  romps  to  be  despised*  A  family  romp  with  the  children^  in 
which  the  staid  elders  lose  all  idea  of  their  dignity,  is  a  fine  tonio,  and 
will  sweep  away  cobwebs  from  many  a  brain.  Where  the  &mily  has 
the  misfortune  to  possess  no  little  ones,  they  may  sometimeB  be 
borrowed  from  other  homes  for  an  occasional  frolia 

In  conclusion  we  would  urge,  not  that  any  hints  contained  in  this 
paper  should  be  adopted,  but  rather  that  each  family  should  give  a 
little  earnest,  independent  thought  to  the  matter,  find  out  in  what 
respects,  if  any,  the  family  life  needs  enlivenment,  and  set  to  work 
vigorously  to  remedy  the  defects.  Ellie  Beiobtok. 


Son E  murmur  when  their  sky  is  clear, 

And  wholly  bright  to  view, 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  great  heaven  of  blue ; 
And  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled 

If  but  one  streak  of  light, 
One  ray  of  God's  good  mercy  gild 

The  darkness  of  their  night. — Tr^nck, 
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What  sweeter  than  a  wood  in  Spring-time's  gold, 

£re  with  fresh  green  it  is  enfolden  fail*  1 
More  joyous  than  the  song-birds  as  of  old  1 

More  blue  than  skies  through  boughs  so  lately  bare. 

What  are  more  mystical  than  woods  in  spring, 
Without  an  end  in  sight  and  wonder  near, 

Each  path  its  lavish  beauties  offering 
Of  golden  flowers  and  white  strewn  everywhere  ? 

Anemone^  and  clouds  of  sweet  blue-bells,- 

And  lilies,  butterfly  and  bee's  delight ! 
Entrancing  spots  that  bound  more  lovely  dells, 

Fresh  song  for  listening  ear,  fresh  joy  for  sight. 

So  memory  makes  a  winter-captive  free, 
When  once  the  dreary  haunted  ground  I  leave. 

And  depths  forlorn  of  saddest  woodlands  flee 
Where  joy  forsakes  me  and  I  learn  to  grieve. 

I  cannot  find  the  spot  where  lilies  grew, 
Nor  groves  melodious — all  around  is  gloom ; 

The  only  freshness  there  the  baleful  yew, 
Where  shades  of  sorrow  follow  from  the  tomb. 

I  leave  the  woods  and  gain  the  open  wold. 
Where  breezes  play  and  distance  is  not  drear. 

That  joy  may  there  a  smiling  face  unfold 
With  fragrant  thoughts  of  fresh-bom  lily  year. 

So  shall  each  day  the  treasury  increase, 
As  golden  joys  of  spring  are  hidden  there, 

And  these  shall  all  my  weary  thoughts  release 
And  memory  surely  triumph  over  care. 

The  living  soul  all  round  shall  arm^d  be 
With  hope  and  peace  for  melancholy  days — 

No  grief  or  gloom  shall  hold  it  gloomily 
Whilst  honied  thoughts  are  mine  on  wintry  ways. 

Rievaulx,  November.  J.  W.  L 
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"  %lit  %atA  ^tribes." 

First  Paper. 

When  our  Saviour  sent  forth  His  Apostles  on  their  first  missionary 
tour  in  Galilee  and  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  He  confined  their 
mission  to  "  the  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel''  (Matt.  x.  6).  He 
declared  His  own  mission,  during  His  earthly  life,  to  be  bounded  by 
the  same  limit  (xv.  24).  Obviously,  therefore,  He  did  not  mean 
that  they  were  lost  to  knowledge,  lost  historically,  but  lost  spiritually, 
"as  sheep  having  no  shepherd."  A  notion  has  nevertheless  very 
widely  prevailed  that  "  the  House  of  Israel,*'  as  opposed  to  the  "  House 
of  Judah"  (Jer.  iii.  18),  has  been  lost  historically ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  Ten  Tribes  which  constituted  the  "  kingdom  of  Israel,"  after  the 
revolt  under  Jeroboam,  never  returned  to  Palestine  after  their  con- 
quest and  captivity  under  the  kings  of  Assyria,  but  have  mysteriously 
disappeared  from  history,  and  require  to  be  hunted  out  and  identified 
in  the  regions  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  migrated.  In  refe- 
rence to  these  "  Lost  Tribes  "  innumerable  books  have  been  written 
and  theories  advanced.  "  There  is  scarcely  any  human  race,"  says  one 
learned  writer,  <'  so  abject,  forlorn,  and  dwindling,  located  anywhere 
between  China  and  the  American  Indians,  who  have  not  been  stated  to 
be  the  Ten  Tribes."  '^  Travellers  have  sought  to  discover  them,"  says 
another,  "  in  Malabar,  in  Kashmir,  in  Cliina,  in  Turkestan,  in  Afighan- 
istan,  in  the  Kurdish  mountains,  in  Arabia,  in  (Germany,  in  Norch 
America."* 

This  idea  has  of  late  years  been  revived  with  amazing  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  in  the  form  of  a  belief  that  the  Lost  Tribes  are  no  other 
than  the  British  nation,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  children  of 
Abraham,  vanishing  from  Media  and  Mesopotamia  some  time  during 
the  seven  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  are  supposed  to  re-appear 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  shores  of  the  (German  Ocean  as 
fierce  heathen  warriors,  bold  sea  rovers,  retaining  no  single  trace  in 
religion,  language,  tribal  constitution,  customs,  traditions,  or  mental 
and  bodily  physiognomy  of  their  origin,  but  by  every  token  an 
integral  portion  of  the  gi*eat  (rothic  family  of  nations. 

*  CyolopeDd.  of  Bib.  Lit,  art.  <*  Tribes.**    Speaker's  Comm.  on  2  Kings  xyii. 
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When  we  find  a  theory  in  appearance  so  grotesquely  opposed  to 
Itistoiy,  supported  by  such  an  argument  as  that  the  Saxons  "  bear 
Isttc's  uame-^^'Saac-sunu,'  sons  of  Isaac/'  we  might  be  tempted 
to  imagine  that  it  originated  in  jest.  But  it  is  certain  that  no  men 
can  be  more  intensely  in  earnest  than  its  adherents.  It  has  called 
forth  an  extensive  and  daily  increasing  literature ;  it  numbers  among 
its  supporters  many  persons  of  education,  clergymen,  and  others,  and 
the  enthusiasm  With  which  it  is  maintained  is  equalled  by  the 
aeverity  with  which  opponents  are  denounced  as  blind  to  the  plain 
sense  or  sceptical  about  the  authority  of  God's  Word. 

LeaTing  but  of  view,  for  the  present,  the  real  origin  and  history  of 
the  English  race,  I  purpose  briefly  to  examine  the  two  main  pillars 
of  this  hypothesis.  1st  The  assumption  that  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel 
were  wholly  carried  captive  and  never  returned  to  their  own  land. 
2ndly.  The  broad  and  permanent  distinction  sought  to  be  drawn 
between  ^*  Israel "  and  *^  the  Jews,"  meaning  by  the  latter  the  tribes 
of  Judab,  Benjamin,  and  Levi. 

The  captivity  of  Israel  began  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  the  last  but 
one  of  the  kings  who  ''  reigned  over  Israel  in  Samaria,"  when  Tiglath- 
pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  the  north  of  Palestine  and  the 
legion  East  of  Jordan,  and  carried  captive  the  tribes  of  Naphtali, 
Heaben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh,  whom  he  placed  as  colonists  in 
^Ualahy  and  Hahor^  and  H(vra^  cmd  tfhe  river  Gozan**  (2  Kings 
XT.  29 ;  1  Chron.  v.  26).  Under  the  last  king,  Hoshea,  Samaria  was 
taken,  after  a  three  years'  siege,  and  the  captive  Israelites  were  placed  in 
the  same  districts  to  which  the  earlier  captives  had  been  deported, 
"andin  the  cUiea  of  ike  Medea  "  (2  Kings  xvii.  6-23 ;  xviii.  9-12).  The 
Biege  was  begun  by  Eling  Shalmaneser,  but  the  sacred  history  doe» 
not  ascribe  the  capture  of  the  city  to  him ;  and  the  Assyrian  records' 
show  that,  in  fact,  it  was  taken  in  the  first  year  of  King  Sargon^ 
(B.C.  722—1).* 

There  is  very  strong,  if  not  absolutely  conclusive  reason  to  think^ 
that "  Habor  "  was  the  river  Khabour  in  Mesopotamia,  which  flow» 
into  the  Euphrates  near  the  ancient  Carchemish ;  and  that  Ezekier» 

*  See  *'  Bible  Educator/'  vol.  L,  p.  187.  The  mention  of  Sargon  in  Isa.  zz.  IV 
wataitanding  pozale  to  historianB,  but  theAasyrian  inscriptiona  have  aolved  tho- 
Biyitery,  ahowing  that  Sargon  was  the  aoooeasor  of  Shalmaneaer  and  father  of 
8«nadieiib. 
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«  River  Chebar  **  is  identical  with  it.  Something,  however,  is  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  identifying  it  with  another  Khabour,  which  flows 
into  the  Tigris  some  seventy  miles  above  Mosul.  (See  Cycl.  B.  L., 
"  Chebar  "  and  "  Habor.")  Even  taking  this  furthest  limit,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  distance  separating  the  exiles  from  their  native 
land  would  be  only  some  five  hundred  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  The 
''cities  of  the  Modes"  were  doubtless  some  from  which  the  inhabi- 
tants had  been  expelled  by  King  Sargon,  whose  monuments  record  his 
victories  over  the  Modes  as  well  as  over  Israel. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  the  "  sons  of  Israel " 
had  been  formed  into  a  nation,  under  Moses  and  Joshua,  was  exclu- 
sively religious.  Their  unity  was  more  religious  than  political  The 
revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes  was  chiefly  of  importance,  not  as  a  political, 
but  as  a  religious  schism,  leading  to  the  estrangement  of  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  from  the  Temple  and  the  divinely  appointed  system  of 
national  worship.  Consequently,  while  the  Ten  Tribes  remained 
thus  separated  fr^mJerusalem  and  from  the  priesthood  and  the 
Levites,  they  could  claim  no  share  in  God's  covenant  and  promises. 
And  if  they  were  to  be  reunited,  as  Ood  had  promised  (Isa.  xL  13), 
this  reunion  must  be  a  religious  reunion. 

A  remarkable  preparation  was  set  on  foot,  even  before  the  fall  of 
Samaria,  by  King  Hezekiah,  in  whose  sixth  year  Samaria  was  taken 
(2  Kings  xviii  10),  but  who  in  his  first  year  succeeded  in  persuading 
a  oonmderable  number  from  the  tribes  of  Asher,  Zebulun,  Issachar, 
Manasseh,  and  even  Ephraim,  to  unite  in  a  grand  celebration  of  the 
Passover,  and  to  carry  out  a  vigorous  iconoclastic  movement  **  in 
Ephraim  also  and  Manasseh."  Possibly  this  latter  part  of  his  refor- 
mation was  eflected  after  the  fall  of  Hoshea's  kingdom.  (2  Ghron. 
XXX.,  especially  vers.  10,  11,  18,  21,  26;  xxxi  1.)  About  nineiy 
years  ajter  the  yarthem  leraelites  had  been  led  capiivef  King  Joaiak 
effected  a  similar  sweeping  reformation  "  in  the  cities  of  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim  and  Simeon,  even  unto  Naphtali... Throughout  all  the 
land  of  Israel.''  And  ten  years  later  Josiah  united  in  anothw 
special  celebration  of  the  Passovo^  "  all  Judah  and  Israel"  (2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  6,  7 ;  xxxv.  17,  18 ;  2  Kings  xxiii  19,  22.) 

Two  facts  are  clear  from  these  records.  First,  that  although 
''Samaria  and  the  cities  thereof^'  were  so  depopulated  by  King 
Sargon  that  they  were  repeopled  by  foreign  colonists,  the  ancestors  of 
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the  Samaritans  (or,  as  the  Jews  called  them,  <'  Cuthsaans  ** :  2  Kings 
xtii  24 ;  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  14,  3),  yet  a  considerable  Israelite  popula- 
tion remained  in  the  territory  of  the  Northern  tribes.  Secondly,  that 
tbe  sovereignty  of  King  Josiah.  was  recognized  over  the  whole  land 
of  Israel,  at  least  west  of  the  Jordan.  This  surprising  revival  of  the 
power  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  (from  which,  perhaps,  we  may  date 
the  beginning  of  the  tendency  to  apply  the  name  "  Jews  '* — Thudim^ 
t.&,  ''men  of  Judah" — to  Israelites  indiscriminately)  is  explained 
by  the  occurrence  during  Josiah's  reign  of  two  great  revolutions. 
Fint^  the  Scythians  (described  by  Herodotus  as  a  mighty  nation  dwell- 
tog  from  the  Danube  to  the  Don)  swept  down  upon  Media,  Assyria, 
IfaopotamiA,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  made  themselves 
masten  of  "  XJi^)er  Asia  "  (east  of  the  river  Halys)  for  twenty-eight 
years.  Secondly,  Nineveh,  the  powerful,  proud,  and  cruel  oppressor 
of  Israel,  fell  (according  to  the  warning  of  Jonah  and  the  predic- 
tion of  Nahum)  never  to  rise,  and  the  empire  of  Babylon  arose  on  its 
rains.  The  captive  Israelites  thus  became  subject  to  Babylon  instead 
of  Assyria.* 

After  the  death  of  Josiah,  the  brief  prosperity  which  was 
the  reward  of  repentance  and  reformation,  was  speedily  forfeited 
by  renewed  apostasy.  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  overthrowing  the 
power  of  Egypt,  reduced  Jehoiakim  to  vassalage,  and  upon 
his  rebellion  put  him  in  chains;  and  though  he  released  him, 
as  appears  from  the  fact  that  Jehoiakim's  evil  reign  lasted  eleven 
years  (2  Kings  xxiii;  36 ;  xxiv.  1  ;  2  Chron.  xxvi  5),  the  con- 
queror carried  to  Babylon  some  of  the  sacred  wealth  of  the  Temple 
and  a  selection  of  captives,  among  whom  was  Daniel,  with  his  three 
friends.  (Dan.  i.  1-4;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  7-10.)  A  second  cap- 
tivity followed  soon  after  the  accession  of  Jehoiachin  (called  also 
Jeconiah  and  Coniah),  including  the  king  himself  and  many  thou- 
lands  of  the  leading  men,  skilled  artisans,  and  warriors.  Among 
these  was  Ezekiel  the  prophet,  who,  after  four  years  sojourn  with  the 
exiles  in  Mesopotamia,  entered  upon  his  great  and  difficult  mission 
to  "the  House  of  Israel."  (Ezek.i.  1-3.)  The  miserable  reign  of 
Zedekiah  witnessed  the  continued  decline  of  morals  and  of  religion. 


•  See  the  excellent  summary  of  these  eventtf  in  Canon  Rawlinson'a  note  on 
^  l^ingi  xiiii,,  in  Speaker's  Commentary! 
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until,  in  the  pathetic  lan^roage  of  the  sacred  writer,  **  there  was  no 
remedy."  Temple  and  city  perished.  The  remaining  treasures  of 
Jerusalem,  with  her  people,  were  carried  to  Babylon ;  and  Judiea  was 
desolated.  ''  For  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate  she  kept  sabbath,  to 
fulfil  threescore  and  ten  years."     (2  Chron.  xxxvL  11-21.) 

Eustace  R.  Condeb. 


The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Eui*ope  must  always  be  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  an  English  Christian.  History  repeats 
itself;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  efforts  to  evangelize  Asia  may  in 
our  own  day  assume  the  veiy  form  which  similar  endeavours  presented 
when  Europe  was  enshrouded  in  the  di>^''^"fiBR  of  paganism.  It  can 
never  cease  to  be  important  to  know  how  the  first  impulses  of  our 
religion  were  communicated  from  east  to  west.  And  in  order  to  trace 
the  small  beginnings  of  this  mighty  movement  we  must  cross  with 
Paul  from  Troas  to  Macedonia. 

The  ^*  man  of  Macedonia  "  is  the  type  of  man  in  his  half-awakened 
state  everywhere.  The  night  is  around  him,  and  yeli  the  faint  streaks 
denote  a  coming  sunrise  ;  a  strange  commotion  stirs  in  the  thought  of 
the  world ;  the  ground  trembles  as  though  it  were  about  to  part  with 
old  forms  and  fanes,  and  in  the  man  himself  there  is  a  great  and  un- 
appeasable hunger.  A  picture  this  for  all  time  and  for  all  the  ages ! 
Who  amongst  us  has  not  looked  over  the  seas  of  doubt,  mystery  and 
death  with  wistful  eyes  ?  And  from  what  heart  has  there  not  risen 
the  longing  cry,  "  Come  over  and  help  us." 

Kow  these  cries  and  wild  and  sorrowful  aspirations  are  not  gusts 
of  ungovemed  desire,  blowing  whence  and  whither  they  list.  The 
spirit  of  every  age  is  governed  by  the  supreme  spirit  of  God.  We 
caDnot  tell  whence  they  come  and  whither  they  go  :  these  strange 
cries  in  the  night-time  of  the  world's  history.  But  there  is  One  who 
can.  The  directing  hand  of  God  is  over  them  aU,  ordaining  both  their 
whence  and  their  whither. 

Nothing  at  first  seems  more  like  chance  than  the  journey  of  a 
solitary  man  such  as  Paul.  But  looked  at  in  the  light  even  of  secular 
history  nothing  appears  more  like  Providence  than  his  swift  passage 
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fit>m  TroaSy  and  his  entrance  into  FhilippL  The  movements  of  this 
man  were  the  movements  on  a  small  scale  of  the  world's  history  :  his 
idvent  to  the  Macedonian  colony  was  the  beginning  of  European 
CluistiaKtj.  Thus  it  is  with  the  lives  of  all  Qod's  servants.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  think  of  them  as  though  they  were  autumn  leaves 
toaaed  in  the  wind.  We  see  them  as  seeds  lodged  by  an  unseen  Power 
in  a  secure  resting  place,  whence  they  will  spring  up  and  bring  forth 
immeasuiable  results.  Atheism  is  often  legibly  written  on  our 
Ustoiy  hooks — so  much  do  they  ignore  Divine  Providence.  The  Bible 
is  precious  that  we  may  be  able  to  discern  ''  God  in  History." 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  this  Church,  and  it  is  a  suggestive  thought 
foronraelveSy  that  the  Gospel  in  the  first  instance  laid  hold  of  different 
types  of  character.  Christianity  has  generally  spread  upwards  in  the 
social  scale.  Its  influence  has  been  acknowledged  first  by  the  poor ; 
by  those  who  were  free  from  the  pride  and  prejudice  which  often 
attach  themselves  to  riches.  But  here  the  first  convert  was  a  person 
of  considerable  wealth.  The  second  convert,  however,  was  a  slave- 
girl,  and  the  third  was  a  jailor.  Looked  at  quite  apart  from  their 
social  rank  they  present  three  very  different  types  of  character. 
Lydia  was  an  Asiatic,  a  Gentile  and  a  praselyte.  The  maiden  was  , 
pex^ps  the  first  specimen  of  the  slave  class  that  the  apostle  had  ever 
mot.  The  jailor  was  an  intelligent  Homan  official,  who,  with  all  his 
saperstitioos,  had  no  doubt  pondered  over  the  meaning  of  the  various 
voices  which  he  had  heard  within  his  soul.  But  distinguish  and  dis- 
criihinate  as  we  may  between  one  character  and  another,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  this  great  and  cheering  fact,  that  the  Gospel  is  suited  for  all 
types  of  men,  and  is  in  reality  the  only  system  of  truth  which  masters 
all  kinds  of  minds,  and  rules  aU  kinds  of  character. 

A  spirit  of  fatalism  is  abroad  at  the  present  time,  which  both 
patronizes  and  condemns  Christianity  in  the  same  breath.  It  acknowl- 
edges that  the  Gospel  has  done  good  in  the  world ;  but  it  points  out 
that  its  triumphs  have  been  mainly  won  in  certain  moral  climates  ; 
and  that  it  is  useless  to  seek  to  propagate  it  where  there  is  no  con- 
genial mental  soil  Were  this  doctrine  to  be  received,  it  would  at 
once  paralyze  all  missionary  enterprise ;  and  in  a  few  years  the 
CJnristian  religion  itself  would  die  out.  Men  are  not  so  naturally  self- 
denying  as  to  be  continually  trying  experiments  to  find  out  in  what 
qnarters  of  the  globe  Christianity  might  be  expected  to  flourish.  Our 
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religion  is  only  spread  by  those  who  believe  in  its  fitness  for  humanity 
as  such,  and  who  are  confident  that  it  will  be  finally  victorious  every- 
where. And  such  ardent  souls  have  at  least  the  facts  of  history  on 
their  side.  The  experience  of  P^ul  at  Philippi  was  no  solitey  one. 
It  has  been  that  of  all  faithful  preachers  of  the  OospeL  They  have 
found  that  there  was  something  in  their  message  that  adapted  itself  to 
the  wants  and  met  the  weariness  of  the  human  heart  everywhere. 
And  Christian  churches  have  as  a  consequence  gathered  into  their 
boundaries  men  and  women  of  every  type,  one  only  in  this,  that  they 
loved  and  obeyed  the  Divine  Master  of  their  souls. 

Some  great  and  essential  questions  were  settled  at  the  foundation 
of  this  ChurcL  The  greatest  and  most  far-reaching  of  all  was  that 
which  pointed  the  way  of  salvation.  We  are  at  first  disposed  to  lay 
the  chief  stress  of  our  attention  upon  the  miraculous  circumstances 
under  which  Paul  preached,  or  upon  the  courage  which  he  displayed 
when  subjected  to  ruthless  persecution.  Important,  however,  as  these 
elements  are,  they  fade  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  great 
and  immortal  truths  which,  at  this  place,  gained  their  first  footing  in 
our  quarter  of  the  globe.  Foremost  amongst  these  was  that  which 
had  to  do  with  man's  relations  to  God.  For  Furopean  and  Asiatio 
alike,  for  African  and  American,  Paul's  reply  to  the  Philippian 
jailor  remains  true  through  every  generation.  With  one  pregnant, 
immortal,  and  as  we  believe,  inspired  sentence,  he  waived  away 
every  shred  of  pagan  ritualism  and  all  the  devices  for  propitiating  the 
deity  which  man  in  his  ignorance  had  devised,  and  brought  the 
Roman  jailor  into  direct  contact  with  the  Saviour  and  High  Priest 
of  humanity.  Hard  by  the  place  where  Paul  suffered  martyrdom  the 
Romans  have  erected  a  church  in  his  honour,  which,  for  majesty  of 
design  and  costliness  of  detail,  surpasses  any  edifice  of  the  kind,  even 
in  that  region  of  splendid  basilicas.  But  we  venture  to  say  that  a 
more  enduring  and  worthy  monument  of  his  apostleship  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sentence  which  blasts  all  ceremonialism  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  blesses  the  weary  heart — ''Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  In  those  words  the  soul  is  taught  to  look 
away  from  all  that  is  human,  to  Christ,  and  to  Him  alone ;  and 
it  is  taught  to  come  to  the  very  God  Himself,  in  the  Person  of  His 
Son,  by  the  exercise  of  that  faculty  which  is  granted  to  the  simplest 
among  the  sons  of  men.     Like  some  morning  star  that  gleams  oub 
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amid  the  trouble  of  the  night-storm,  this  sentence  shines  aloft,  above 
the  tossing  passengers  of  time,  and  promises  them  a  safe  harbourage 
in  the  unseen  eternity  of  God's  love.  While  others  look  only  to  the 
lamp  that^  hsDging  in  the  cabin,  swings  with  every  movement  of  the 
vessel,  be  it  ours  to  keep  a  calm  and  steady  eye  on  this  great  guiding 
star,  whose  light  is  caught  'from  God  Himself.  That  which  was 
needed  at  the  foiindation  of  this  Church  la  needed  at  the  foundation 
of  all.  Churches  would  never  be  in  danger  did  they  but  cling  with 
simple  attachment  to  their  living  Saviour ;  and  souls  would  never 
miss  their  way  amid  ihe  fogs  of  superstition  if  they  trusted  Christ, 
and  Him  only. 

Another  foundation  truth  brought  forward  at  this  juncture  was  the 
gitat  worth  of  ihe  human  soul.  Tlut  the  Gospel  should  be  preached 
at  all,  and  that  too  with  such  untiring  industry  and  undaunted 
coorage,  was  one  of  the  greatest  tributes  which  could  be  given  to  the 
value  of  humanity.  But  man  is  not  truly  valued  so  long  as  scorn  and 
coatempt  are  put  upon  any  particular  portion  of  the  human  race. 
There  must  be  no  schism.  There  must  be  no  false  aristocracies.  There 
most  be  no  favouritism ;  there  must  be  no  unfair  and  crude  selections. 
7or  the  raee  is  gifted  with  tinity ;  and  if  dishonour  be  put  upon  one 
mmberi  all  the  members  suffer  with  it.  It  became,  therefore,  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  know  how  Christianity  would  deal  with  two 
ilopised  portions  of  humanity,  viz.,  with  women  and  with  slaves. 
Nmnhem  were  here  an  important  element,  for  "half  the  human  race 
▼as  composed  of  women,  while  slaves  formed  an  immense  proportion 
of  the  population  in  the  ftoman  empire.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  a  significant  and  indeed  a  revolutionary  fact  that  the  first  con- 
vert in  Europe  was  a  woman,  and  that  the  second  was  not  only  a  woman 
hot  a  slave.  The  degradation  which  both  suffered  had  its  root  in  that 
selfishness  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  great  sins  from  which  society 
has  suffered*  And  it  involved  the  degradation  of  those  who  were  called 
masters,  but  who  were  really  the  slaves  of  their  own  brutal  appetites. 
When,  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  woman  and  the  slave  were  lifted  to  the 
l6tel  of  humanity,  those  who  looked  on,  became  at  once  conscious  of 
their  own  aon]&  They  were  made  to  feel  that  men  and  women  and 
Mrrants  were  placed  in  society,  not  that  they  might  minister  to  the 
pkssares  of  a  favoured  few,  but  that  they  might  each  do  sometlung 
^pmaole  uniyersal  progress  and  happiness.    If  boys  are  allowed  to 
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grow  up  having  contemptuous  notions  of  womanhood,  it  is  not  woman 
that  suffers  most,  but  it  is  the  tone  and  character  of  society  at  large 
which  are  debased.  If  the  comfortable  classes  get  to  believe  that  the 
toiling  millions  exist  solely  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  rich,  it  is  not  the 
son  of  toil  who  suffers  so  mudh  as  the  man  who  thinks  himself  to  bo 
something  when  he  is  nothing.  Christianity  prevents  revolutions, 
class  hatreds,  and  civil  discord  by  revealing  the  greatness  of  the 
human  soul.  Envy  cannot  live  in  its  presence,  and  pride  doffs  its  gay 
garments  to  wear  the  humbler  but  more  useful  dreiss  of  consecrated 
service.  It  was,  amongst  other  things,  because  the  northmen  had 
learned  to  reverence  woman,  that  they  overcame  at  last  the  proud 
Latins  and  made  Kome  itself  bite  the  dust  No  nation  can  live  long 
where  the  great  bulk  of  its  population  is  regarded  as  only  so  much 
machinery  for  turning  out  useful  work.  Christian  Churches  exist  that 
they  may  by  their  affectionate  fellowships  and  their  mutual  concessions 
witness  evermore  to  the  greatness  of  the  human  soul,  and  lead  men 
everywhere  to  reverence  both  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  light 
of  Christ's  Incarnation. 

But  between  the  soul  and  the  Church  there  is  another  institution 
as  great  as  either,  viz.,  the  household.  It  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
Christ's  mission  to  restore  the  family  to  its  pure  and  consecrated  form. 
Baptism,  the  sign  of  Christian  discipleship  and  of  the  purifying  power 
of  the  Spirit,  whose  presence  had  been  promised  by  Christ,  was  ad- 
ministered not  merely  to  individuals  but  also  to  households.  It  is  a 
moot  question  with  some  as  to  whether  children,  i.e.,  infants,  were  to 
be  found  in  these  early  households.  We  shall  not  pursue  the  knotty 
point.  But  allowing  it  to  be  for  the  moment  an  undetermined  one,  it 
will  yet  be  conceded  that  these  households  were  not  merely  composed 
of  slaves  but  also  of  sons  and  daughters.  Observe,  then,  that  these 
sons  and  daughters  of  various  ages  were  not  kept  standing  outside  the 
kingdom  until  they  had  earned  a  full  right  of  recognition.  They 
were,  with  different  degrees  perhajw  of  willinghood  and  of  belief,  bap- 
tized together  with  the  head  of  the  household.  In  other  words,  as 
soon  as  the  head  changed  his  or  her  religion  so  also  did  the  various 
members.  At  £rst  this  seems  to  cut  at  the  root  of  individualism. 
But  we  shall  find  other  principles  besides  the  chief  and  great  one  of 
personal  choice  at  work  in  God's  world  and  in  society.  Amongst 
these  is  to  be  seen  the  powerful  influence  exercised  by  parents  over 
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the  spiritual  progress  of  their  offspring.  We  are  not  allowed  to  shirk 
oar  responsibilitj  under  the  plea  that  every  soul — and  the  souls  of 
oar  children  among  the  rest — must  bear  its  own  burden.  No  ;  the 
aalTation  of  our  children  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  us.  Their 
futore  course  will  be  deter  mined,  under  Gk>d,  by  the  method  of  their 
trainiiig,  by  the  associations  in  which  we  place  them,  by  the  books 
and  teachers  and  companions  that  we  provide  for  them.  Parents 
tre  the  greatest  autocrats  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  For  a  time 
they  have  unlimited  control  over  the  things  which  determine  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their  offspring.  They  can  bind  and  un- 
looia  They  can  forbid  and  permit.  The  patriarchal  times  have  now 
been  restored,  with  this  enormous  difference,  however,  that  parents  are 
thonselves  bound  by  the  supreme  law  and  will  of  Christ.  Woe  be  to 
them  if  they  depart  from  His  commandments ;  and  if  for  the  sake  of 
some  paltry  worldly  advantage  they  sacrifice  the  eternal  interests  of 
those  committed  to  their  charge.  We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  our 
coontiy's  future  depends  upon  the  doings  of  our  statesmen,  or  upon 
the  opinions  of  our  thinkers,  or  upon  the  fidelity  of  our  preachers,  or 
npoQ  the  purity  of  our  Churches.  It  depends  far  more  upon  the 
character  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  England.  In  ten  years  they 
can  do  irreparable  damage,  or  bring  immortal  glory  to  England.  The 
progress  of  pure  religion  depends  on  the  nature  of  our  home  life. 

Of  all  the  Churches  which  Paul  founded  not  one  held  a  place  so  close 
to  his  heart  as  that  of  Philippi.  The  more  we  study  its  interior  life 
the  more  we  seem  to  understand  why  this  was  so.  It  was  a  Church 
singalarly  free  from  faults.  One  failing,  however,  had  been  developed 
daring  its  history.  The  variety  of  character  within  its  fellowship, 
vhich  had  been  Its  pride  and  strength^  proved  to  be  a  source  of 
irritalaon  and  temptation.  The  apostle  had  to  exhort  them  to  let 
"nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain-glory .'^  Nay,  descending  to 
particolars,  he  had  actually  to  name  two  women  in  the  Church  who 
▼ere  at  variance,  and  to  beseech  Euodias  and  Syntyche  to  be  of  the 
same  mind  in  the  Lord.  One  of  the  ends  of  Church  life  is  that  varied 
types  of  character,  dwelling  and  working  side  by  side,  may  by  mutual 
contact  and  concession  grow  in  the  graces  of  the  Christian  life.  Some 
"  superior  "  Christians  despise  this  communal  life  ;  but  we  generally 
obeerre  that  they  have  many  angularities  or  rough  comers  which  they 
▼onld  probably  lose  if  they  mixed  more  among  their  brethren.  Euodias 
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and  Sjntyche  were  better  Christians  after  their  reconciliation ;  and 
even  their  quarrel  taught  them  things  about  themselves  which  it  was 
wholesome  that  they  should  learn.  When  we  hear  of  imperfect  ChmcheB 
and  of  misunderstandings  among  those  whose  ecclesiastical  principles 
are  very  near  perfection,  we  are  somewhat  comforted  by  remembering 
that  the  kindest  and  most  self-sacrificing  of  the  primitiye  ChurcheB  of 
Europe  had  its  little  differences  and  its  small  manifestations  of  human 
nature. 

But  apart  from  this  imperfection  this  Church  may  well  be  held 
aloft  as  an  example  to  those  who  wish  to  have  more  and  more  of  the 
best  primitive  spirit.  Possibly  Luke,  the  brother  perhaps  **  whoee 
praise  was  in  all  the  Churches/'  had  exercised  a  most  genial  influence 
over  the  people ;  for  who  can  estimate' the  power  of  a  Christian  teacher 
over  his  fiockl  But  we  know  that  under  the  blessing  of  God  their 
spiritual  life  had.  been  mainly  moulded  by  Paul's  ministry,  and  by 
his  continuous  interest  in  their  welfare.  He  and  they  were  probably 
in  constant  communication  with  each  other :  for,  standing  as  they  did 
in  the  highway  of  the  world's  commerce,  it  would  be  easy  for 
messengers  to  pass  to  and  from  their  Church.  The  mutual  affection 
of  the  apostle  and  the  people  was  great  and  unique.  As  a  rule,  Paul 
worked  for  his  bread.  His  sensitiveness  and,  above  all,  his  care  for 
the  rude  and  rough  material  out  of  which  his  converts  were  made,  led 
him  for  the  most  part  to  decline  all  pecuniary  aid.  But  he  made 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  Philippians.  They  ministered  once 
and  again  to  his  neoessitieB.  They  despatched  a  special  messenger  to 
his  prison  in  Roma  It  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  pastoral  affection. 
And  thank  God,  it  is  a  picture  which  has  been  often  copied  by 
modem  teachers  and  Churches.  Let  us  remember  that  the  same 
happy  relationship  can  only  be  attained  by  mutual  and  constant 
prayers,  and  by  common  and  earnest  devotion  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Church.  Samuel  Psarsok,  HA. 


''Mt  burden  is  light,"  said  the  blessed  Bedeemer.  A  light 
burden  indeed,  which  carries  him  that  bears  it.  I  have  looked 
through  all  nature  for  a  resemblance  of  this,  and  I  seem  to  find  a 
shadow  of  it  in  the  wings  of  a  bird^  which  are  indeed  borne  by  the 
creature,^and  yet  support  her  flight  towards  heaven. — St,  Bernard, 
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tit  ^vast  of  S»ti»  ^limUxibm. 

Thaivks  to  the  truly  masterly  statesmaDBhip  of  M,  Gambetta  and  the 
Republican  leaders^  of  whom  he  is  facile  princeps,  the  work  at  which 
they  haye  toiled  with  such  heroic  constancy  is  now  nobly  complete. 
The  edifice  of  the  French  Bepublic  is  at  length  perfected  and  crowned. 
The  last  act  has  been  the  most  signal  triumph^  and  the  foes  of  Bepub- 
lican  liberty  are  scattered^  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  in  confusion  and 
deq»dr.  The  battle  has  been  nobly  fought,  the  victory  as  nobly, 
von.  And  now  commences  the  most  dangerous  passage  in  the 
histoiy  of  enfranchised  France.  The  Bepublic  in  her  full  strength 
is  fiice  to  face  with  her  most  deadly  foe.  Step  by  step,  by  patience 
and  self-control  rather  than  by  force  or  pressure,  she  has  won  her  way 
to  the  complote  mastery  of  all  the  political  antagonists  who  plotted 
for  her  overthrow.  With  consummate  skill  the  Legitimists,  the 
(Meanists,  and  the  Imperialists  have  been  successfully  placed  hara  de 
cmbai,  and  no  political  enemy  remains  to  contest  the  prize.  The 
histoiy  of  the  Bepublican  movement  during  the  last  seven  years  will 
long  be  studied  as  a  rich  repository  of  instances  of  political  insight, 
cooiBge,  tact,  and  skill.  Kepublicans  at  any  rate  have  manifested  at 
every  step  the  truest  patriotism ;  they  have  ever  been  willing  to  put 
the  peace  and  the  welfare  of  their  country  before  their  own  ambitions, 
aiui,  what  is  harder  still,  before  their  most  cherished  political  ideas. 
M.  Thiers  struck  the  true  key-note,  to  which  the  whole  party  has 
responded  with  a  simplicity,  directness,  and  unanimity  entirely 
saw  in  the  history  of  political  parties  in  Fvance.  The  Thiers  of 
tlie  Constitutional  Monarchy  was  really  the  same  man  as  the  Thiers 
of  the  Empire ;  the  voice  was  changed,  but  the  man  was  in  all  essen- 
tia]! the  sama  But  the  Thiers  of  the  Bepublic  was  transformed  by 
an  inward  renewing ;  he  lived  his  last  years  not  for  his  ideas  or  his 
ambitions,  but  for  France.  It  would  be  hard  to  speak  too  severely 
of  his  influence  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  career  as  a  states- 
nuin.  He  more  than  any  other  man  made  the  second  Empire 
pMslhle  by  the  temper  which  he  nursed  in  the  French  people,  and  the 
glamour  of  military  glory  with  which  he  bedazzled  their  eyes  and  be- 
wildeired  their  hearts.  But  from  the  time  of  the  great  war  everything 
was  dumged.  It  was  as  though  a  mist  had  passed  away,  and  he  saw  all 
^gfl  dearly.    It  would  be  difiBicult  to  overestimate  the  clear-sighted 
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and  pure-hearted  patriotiBin  of  his  hist  days.  Never  was  Franoe 
more  noblj  served  than  by  the  old  man  eloqaent  during  that 
tremendous  crisis;  and  when  at  last  he  was  struck  down,  and  a 
weeping  nation  gathered  around  his  tomb,  his  spirit  of  self-denial 
and  self-consideration  entered  into  the  leaders  of  the  party,  to  whom 
he  left  as  his  most  sacred  chaige  the  task  of  completing  the  structure 
of  the  Republic. 

And  now  the  end  for  which  he  strove  and  suffered  is  gained. 
Marshal  MacMahon  is  reduced  to  the  position  of  one  who  reigns  but 
does  not  govern,  and  accepts,  it  would  seem  loyally  enough  at  last^ 
the  place  of  the  head  of  a  constitutional  State.  The  Ministers  are 
responsible  for  the  government  of  the  country,  and  in  both  Chambers 
of  the  Legislature  the  Kepublican  party  is  supreme.  And  not  a 
sabre  has  been  drawn,  not  a  shot  has  been  fired.  By  the  might  of 
the  convictions  which  are  wrought  deeply  into  the  heart  and  conscienoe 
of  the  people,  and  which  have  sought  no  other  utterance  than  peace- 
ful words  and  deeds,  the  revolution  has  been  accomplished.  There  is 
no  stain  upon  its  laurels ;  there  is  no  brand  of  shame  upon  its  crown. 
Amidst  purely  political  foes  the  Republic  has  triumphed  glorioualj. 
The  Imperialists,  whom  it  hates  with  something  like  fanaticism,  it 
has  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  it  will  be  long  before  the  party  can 
show  itself  either  in  form  or  in  force  again.  But  there  is  one  foe 
which  is  ever  behind  all  political  combinations  for  its  overthrow, 
which  remains  unconquered  through  all  the  discomfiture  of  the 
secular  politicians  who  have  measured  their  strength  with  the  young 
j^iant,  one  vigilant,  unscrupulojas,  daring,  yet  cautious  and  patient 
enemy  with  whom  it  must  be  locked  sooner  or  later  in  deadly  conflict, 
before  it  can  make  its  standing  sure,  and  be  accepted  as  a  per- 
manently possible  govenmient  for  France.  None  knows  probably 
so  well  as  M.  Gambetta  that  the  crucial  trial  of  the  Republic  begins 
when  it  enters  into  direct  and  open  conflict  with  the  Ultramontane 
Church.  He  thinks  the  Church  has  fought  behind  the  bulwark  of 
the  political  parties  who,  for  various  reasons,  hated  the  Republic.  The 
parties  are  now  prostrate,  and  the  Church  is  face  to  face  with  its 
most  resolute  and  fatal  foe. 

And  this  conflict  between  the  democracy  and  the  Latin  Church 
opens  to  us  the  vision  of  the  chronic  misery  of  Christendom — the 
Church  and  humanity  constantly  at  war.     Again,  and  again,  and 
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again,  throagh  these' Latii^  Christian  ages  secular  society  has  felt 
itself  driyen  to  rebuke  and  resist  that  which  professed  itself  to 
be  the  one  aathoritative  organ  of  the  righteous  Lord  who  ruled  the 
world,  by  its  very*  loyalty  to  righteousness,  by  its  very  desire  to  do 
jaatly,  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God.  The  Chris- 
tian world  in  common  with  the  heathen  has  been  full  enough  in  all 
ages  of  springs  of  sorrow  and  shame.  But  there  have  been  none 
comparable  for  a  moment  with  this  in  malign  influence  on  human 
destinies— a  Church  morally  more  selfish,  corrupt,  and  sensual  than  the 
world  which  it  was  set  to  save.  Since  Petrarch,  in  that  terrible  sonnet 
—to  carry  our  retrospect  no  further  back — wrote  thus  of  Rome : — 

"  Foimtain  of  woe !  harbour  of  endless  ire  ! 
The  school  of  errors,  haunt  of  heresies  ! 
Once  Borne,  now  Babylon ;  the  world's  disease !  '* 

bas  there  been  one  generation  in  which  men  could  look  to  the 
bierarchy  of  the  Latin  Church  for  a  living  example  of  the  graces  and 
powers  which  once  made  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  the  gladdest  of  glad  tidings  to  the  world  1  There  has  been 
ample  witness  to  the  truth  in  the  word  of  the  Church ;  the  ortho- 
dozy  of  Rome,  on  the  whole,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  notable  and  wonderful  features  of  her  history.  But  the 
^tal  word,  the  light  of  life,  has  been  miserably  wanting ;  and  the 
distress  and  confusion  in  which  this  has  plunged  all  that  was  most 
honest  and  faithful  in  secular  Christian  society  have  contributed  by 
&r  the  largest  and  saddest  elements  in  that  cup  of  bitterness,  which 
Christendom  has  been  called  to  drink  in  all  ages  in  some  faint 
fellowship  with  the  sorrowful  experience  of  her  Lord.  If  the  Church 
had  formally  denied  the  Saviour  instead  of  eclipsing  His  form  by  that 
of  the  Yirgin,  and  his  merit  by  fees  to  the  priest,  the  world  would 
have  known  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  one  real  element  of  the  con- 
fonon  would  have  been  eliminated.  But  the  Word  has  been  there, 
clear  and  constant ;  the  Church  has  in  a  sense  upheld  the  truth,  and 
nien,  however  imperfectly  instructed,  have  had  an  instinct  that  it 
^as  upholding  the  truth.  And  men  of  eminent  holiness  and  self- 
devotion  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  within  the  pale  of  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church  or  of  its  affiliated  Orders  and  have  im- 
pf^ned  the  imagination  and  constrained  the  homage  of  society  at 
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large,  winning  thereby  for  the  Church  a  new  hold  as  it  were  on  the 
heart  and  the  conscienoe  of  mankihd. 

And  yet  there  was  the  hierarchy,  unchanged  age  after  age,  selfish, 
corrupt,  avaricious,  and  domineering,  a  spectacle  of  sorrow  to  men 
and  to  angels;  %  great  Christian  institution  in  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  Christians  honestly  and  heartily  tp  believe.  And  so  the 
mind  of  all  that  was  best,  most  energetic,  progressive,  and  aspiring  in 
Christendom  has  been  kept  in  a  kind  of  perpetual  torment ;  eager  to 
believe  in  Christianity,  unable  to  believe  in  the  Church,  and  thrown 
at  last  by  the  intolerable  pretension,  the  dull  fatuity,  and  the  shame- 
less corruption  of  ecclesiastical  society,  to  think  that  the  tree  must 
be  rotten  to  the  core,  if  age  after  age  it  could  bear  such  baneful 
finiit,  and  so  afflict  and  curse  mankind. 

Well  might  the  Saviour  say,  *^  If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  where- 
toith  shaU  it  he  salted  ?  It  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  hut  to  he 
cast  Ota  and  to  he  trodden  underfoot  of  men.'*  That  is  precisely  what 
is  happening  to  it  now.  Men  are  casting  out  the  salt  of  Christianity 
which  was  never  more  needed  than  now  to  save  them  from  cormptioni 
and  are  trampling  it  under  foot,  because  they  find  practically,  in 
those  who  profess  to  be  charged  with  it,  no  pungency,  no  life.  They 
say  it  is  visibly  a  dead  thing ;  and  they  are  tempted  to  ask,  Was  it 
ever  any  other  than  a  dead  thing ;  an  image  shaped  and  dressed  by 
the  priest  that  he  might  make  it  a  bugbear  to  a  frightened  world  ?  It 
is  the  dull,  dead,  dire  antagonism  of  the  Cliurch,  speaking  and  acting 
through  her  acknowledged  organs,  to  everything  which  promises 
progress,  elevation,  benediction  to  mankind,  which  makes  the  leaders 
of  liberal  progress  in  Latin  nations  bitter  enemies  to  the  Church,  and 
many  of  them,  alas !  also  to  the  Grospel,  which  the  Church  travesties 
and  puts  to  shame.  And  the  peril  of  the  coming  conflict  lies  here . 
The  Church  has  loudly  arrogated  to  herself  the  right  to  expound 
Christian  truth  and  to  wield  the  Christian  influence  over  men.  And 
the  truth  has  become  a  lie  upon  her  lips,  and  the  influence  a  pest  in 
her  hand.  And  the  Kepublicans  will  be  sorely  tempted  to  take  strong 
measures  with  her.  Then  the  cry  will  be  raised  that  religion  is  in 
danger,  and  all  who  care  for  the  higher,  that  is  the  religious  interests 
of  mankind,  will  be  in  sore  perplexity,  distracted  between  a  religion 
which  they  find  it  impossible  to  believe,  and  a  secularism  in  which 
they  can  find  no  promise  of  benediction  to  mankind. 
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It  is  a  misery  much  to  be  deplored,  that  the  caose  of  religion,  which 
is  the  cause  of  human  order  and  progress,  has  got  itself  associated  in 
the  mind  of  all  the  Latin  peoples  with  a  tyrannous,  idolatrous,  and 
Ijing  Church.  It  makes  the  strong-minded  and  clear-sighted  among 
the  champions  of  progress  atheists  for  awhile,  atheists  quoad  such  a 
God  as  the  Church  presents  for  their  homage;  while  it  drives  the 
tiodd  and  anxious,  who  fear  that  somehow  religion  will  fall  if  the 
Church  is  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  foe,  into  the  arms  of  the 
clerical  reaction,  as  the  only  means  of  averting  the  overthrow  of  all 
the  most  sacred  institutions  of  society. 

The  first  battle  will  be  fought  upon  the  education  question,  and  the 
leaden  will  need  all  their  judgment  and  self-control  to  fight  it  wisely ; 
to  show  that  ihey  are  not  the  foes  of  religion,  but  only  of  Eome. 
But  beyond  this  battle-field  lie  other  and  more  perilous  ones,  in  which 
the  very  existence  of  the  Boman  hierarchy  will  be  at  stake.  Wo  are 
no  akrmists ;  we  believe  too  profoundly  in  the  ruling  and  guiding 
hand  which  is  above  alL  But  all  the  warnings  of  history  are  falla- 
cious, if  there  is  any  peaceful  end  to  centuries  of  such  wrong  and  woe 
as  the  Boman  hierarchy  has  inflicted  on  society.  Its  doom  is 
pronounced ;  its  end  is  near.  But  it  will  die  hard.  It  may  be  that 
the  last  act  of  the  drama  will  be  the  fullest  of  sorrow  and  trouble  for 
mankind.  J.  Baldwin  Brovvk. 
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CHBISTTAN  MISSION  WORK  IN  ALASKA. 

The  records  of  missions  abound  with  thrilling  episodes,  but  we  do 
not  remember  anything  more  pathetic,  or  soul  touching  than  an 
incident  related  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  commonly  known  as  ''  the 
Apostle  of  the  Bocky  Mountains."  The  good  Bishop's  extensive  field, 
onbraciog  all  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  has  been  pretty  thoroughly 
explored  by  him,  and  as  a  recreation  after  long  and  arduous  toil  he. 
has  made  a  flying  visit  to  Alaska,  telling  all  along  the  way,  in  each 
^ut  and  cabin  of  the  savage  in  those  icy  wilds,  the  story  of  God's 
^ttudless  love,  and  how  "  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
Knnera." 
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Since  Alaska  was  turned  over  by  Russia  to  the  United  States,  tKe 
inhabitants  of  that  region  have  been  strangely  neglected  hy  the 
Christian  Church.  In  the  ten  years  which  have  since  intervened,  they 
have  been  left  to  grow  up  in  almost  utter  ignorance  of  all  Gospel  truth, 
while  they  are  fettered  by  superstitions  that  must  effectually  keep 
them  fix>m  the  Gospel  when  it  shall  at  last  be  offered  to  them.  But 
although  the  Church  itself  has  been  thus  strangely  negligent,  in- 
dividual effort,  prompted  by  Christian  love  and  zeal,  has  sought  to  do 
something  for  the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  good  of  human  souls. 

Between  two  and  three  years  ago,  some  Tsimpsheean  Indians  went 
to  Fort  "Wrangel  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  work.  They  had  been  in 
the  mission  schools  of  British  Columbia,  and  had  there  learned  Christ. 
These  Indians  carried  their  religion  with  them,  and  when  the  Sabbath 
came,  astonished  their  white,  and,  presumably,  more  civilised  compan- 
ions, by  refusing  to  work  on  that  day.     In  the  face  of  ridicule  and 
sneers,  they  met  for  worship.     Many  even  of  the  godless   whites 
attended,  attracted  solely  by  the  strange  sight  of  unlettered  Tndians 
singing  and 'praying  and  speaking  with  energy  and  power.     It  was  no 
unusual  thing  to  see  from  five  to  six  hundred  gathered  at  these  meetings. 
The  Spirit  of  Crod,  so  manifest  in  their  origin,  was  poured  out  with 
power.     Scores  of  the  Indians  cast  aside  their  idolatries  and  supersti- 
tions and  embraced  Christ,  and  more  than  one  godless  white,  reminded 
of  his  earlier  Christian  training,  was  reclaimed  from  the  error  of  his 
ways.    One  of  the  Wesleyan  Indian  Missionaries  in  British  Columbia 
— 160  miles  distant — made  several  visits  at  considerable  personal 
expense,  in  order  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  good  work,  and  when 
in  the  spring  of  last  year  the  Tsimpsheeans  went  back  to  their  native 
wilds  and  fisheries,  like  the  primitive  disciples,  ''they  that   were 
scattered  abroad  went  everywhere  preaching  ihe  Word." 

Among  those  who  heard  the  glad  tidings  of  redeeming  love  was  a 
poor  blind  Indian.  He  had  never  before  heard  aught  of  the  wonder- 
ful story.  He  listened  eagerly  to  the  marvellous  recital,  told  but 
imperfectly  to  him,  and  his  heart  became  filled  with  the  one  thought, 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  come  into  the  world,  and  died  for  sinners — had 
died  for  him.  He  could  not  rest  until  he  had  heard  all  the  wondrous 
story,  and  he  started  without  delay  to  find  the  place  where  he  could 
learn  more.  Poor  and  blind !  Can  we  conceive  of  anything  more 
pitiable  and  helpless? 
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Ab  €rod  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  so  we  often  find 
that  those  who  are  deprived  of  one  sense  acquire  a  preternatural 
sharpness  in  receiving  the  intimations  of  another  sense.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  as  he  fumbled  his  way  down  the  rocky  sides  of  a  canon 
he  caught  the  sound  of  the  deep  yet  almost  silent  stream  that  flowed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  as  it  gently  lapped  against  the  crags  y 
and  he  knew  that  his  progress  was  for  the  moment  arrested. 

As  he  stood  considering  what  course  he  should  now  take,  he  again 
repeated  his  favourite  words,  *^  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
aave  sinners/'  and  was  startled  by  a  voice  which  seemed  to  rise  out  of 
the  rocks,  saying,  "  That's  just  what  you  and  I  want. "  "  Who  told  you 
that  1 "  "  I've  come  for  twenty  miles  in  my  canoe  to  find  my  children, 
who  have  been  carried  off  by  the  red  rovers.  Alas  !  alas  !  I  heard  an 
hour  ago  that  they  were  both  down  with  fever  and  home-sickness, 
and  an  old  squaw  has  just  told  me  that  the  two  dear  lads  died  in  one 
nighty  and  she  buried  them  among  these  giant  pines.  The  great  Spirit 
has  taken  my  darlings,  I  am  childless  now,  and  desolate.  Who 
will  sing  for  me  now  when  the  sun  goes  down  1  Who  will  come  to 
meet  me  now  when  I  return  from  fishing  1  The  great  Spirit  is  a  long 
Taj  ofi^  and  I  cannot  see  Him,  though  maybe  He  speaks  in  thu 
Boughing  of  the  winds." 

''They  tell  me,"  said  the  blind  man,  "  that  the  great  Spirit  has  a 
heart  of  pity  and  a  hand  of  love — that  He  can  save  from  fever,  and 
open  blind  eyes,  and  raise  the  dead."  "  But  who  told  you  about  Him  1 " 
said  the  childless  man.  "  Get  into  my  canoe,  which  is  just  below  von, 
and  we  wUl  talk  more  about  Him." 

Many  a  weary  mile  these  two  paddled  their  canoe  down  the  rivers 
and  streams,  and  many  setting  sun  threw  their  slanting  rays  over  their 
evening  camp  in  the  depths  of  forests,  or  in  the  midst  of  desert  wilds. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  one  theme  that  filled  their  minds  and 
hearts  and  formed  the  subject  of  their  converse  as  they  sat  around 
the  evening  fira  Jesus  Christ  was  the  one  all  engrossing  thought ! 
Day  after  day  they  travelled  on  through  trackless  forests  and  over 
rugged  mountains,  scarcely  ever  meeting  a  human  soul,  till  at 
length  a  tliousand  miles  stretched  out  between  them  and  their 
starting  point.  By-and-by  they  neared  the  coast)  and  one  day  the 
hlmd  man,  ever  repeating  as  from  the  first,  *' Jesus  Christ  camo 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,"  met  a  Christian  who,  attracted  by 
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the  constantly  repeated  words^  hailed  the  two  travellers,  and  gathered 
from  thom  their  stor/.  Ah,  what  a  meeting  was  that !  He  had 
before  but  heard  in  the  remote  mountain  recesses  of  his  native 
wilds  faint  whispers  of  a  Saviour's  love,  and  his  inmost  soul  had 
been  so  stirred  that  he  had  entered  upon  the  long  pilgrimage  of  a 
thousand  miles,  groping  his  sightless  way  that  he  might  gatiher 
more  of  the  glad  tidings,  the  distant  echo  of  which  had  sustained 
him  all  the  long  and  weary  way.  Now  its  full  music  fell^n  his  ears 
and  thrilled  his  soul,  and  the  message  came  to  him  in  complete  and 
glorious  measure.  At  the  end  of  the  interview,  the  blind  pilgrim 
was  directed  to  a  missionary  station,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
How  many  fainting  hearts  have  been  sustained  by  the  sweet  music  of 
that  same  message  which  reached  the  blind  man's  ears  in  the  icy  wilds 
of  Alaska,  and  so  stirred  him  in  his  helplessness  and  darkness,  that  life 
could  thenceforth  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  learn  more  !  How 
gloriously,  too,  does  this  Gospel  adapt  itself  to  fallen  man,  wherever  He 
may  be  found,  or  whatever  may  b3  his  condition  !  The  same  gracious 
message  moves  the  cultured  and  the  illiterate,  the  moral  and  the  de- 
praved, of  every  rank  and  age,  in  every  land  and  clime.  It  fired  the 
heart  and  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  Paul,  the  great  Apostle,  and  led 
him  to  traverse  land  and  sea  in  the  service  of  his  Lord ;  and  it  filled 
the  soul  and  awakened  the  slumbering  spirit  of  the  blind  Alaskian 
savage  to  grope  his  way  a  thousand  miles  to  learn  yet  more  of  that 
precious  truth  which  alone  can  make  wise  tmto  salvation. 


Religvm  in  Bngkmd  tmder  Queen  Anne  and  the  Georges,  1702-1800. 

By  John  Stoughton,    D.D.     Two  volumes.     (Hodder  and 

Stoughton.) 

These  volumes  are  a  continuation  of  the  author's  admirable  and 

candid  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  during  the  Revolution 

and  under  the  Restoration,"  with  a  difference.    They  are  a  history 

of  religion    in    England,    rather    than    an    ecclesiastical   history. 

Numerous  sources  of  religious  influence^  which  are  now  conspicuous 

factors  in  the  ecclesiastical  life  and  philanthropic  oif;anization  of  the 
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nineteenth  century,  are  traced  back  to  their  humble  beginnings  in 
the  eighteenth. 

The  author  discriminates  carefully   those  institutions  and  ten- 
dencies which  are  the  outcome  of  a  previous  age,  from  others  which 
apparently  took  their  rise  in  the  century  itself.     The  Catholicity  of 
Br.  Stoughton's  mind  has  enabled  him  to  set  forth  with  singular 
fairness  and  in  admirable  proportion  the  history  of  many  sections  of 
the  Church.     No  enlightened  son  of  the  Anglican  Cburch  can  fairly 
accuse  him  of  a  word  of  undeserved  censure  pronounced  upon  the 
partj  of  exclusive  privilege  and  religious  monopoly,  nor  can  he  be 
chai^ged  with  any  blindness  to  the  defects  of  Nonconformists.     He 
holds  the  balances  with  firm  and  impartial  hand,  and  is  able  not  only 
to  tee  the  good  in  systems  and  men  from  whose  ideas  be  most  entirely 
dissents,  but  to  bum  with  honest  indignation  against  measures  and 
conflicts  and  unedifying  littleness  in  the  movements  and  represen- 
tatives of  societies  with   which  he  is  in  general  agreement.     The 
volumes  will  be  a  standard  history  of  religious  sentiment  and  activity 
inaziifested  during  a  period  which  it  has  been  customary  to  deride,  as 
altogether  destitute  of  religious  earnestness.    The  reaction  towards 
ezcluaiveness  and  class  iegislation  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  vehement  conflicts  between  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation,  the 
fierce  excitement  produced  by  the  occasional  Conformity  Acts,  the 
prevalence  of  more  liberal  sentiment  in  the  Upper  Houses,  both  of  Con- 
vocation and  of  the  Legislature,  are  made  more  interesting  by  our 
author's  admirable  biographical  sketches  of  Atterbury,  Wake,  and  De 
Foe,  of  Whiston,  Compton,  and  Thomas  Bradbury.     The  well-known 
story  of  Bradbury  being  the  first  to  proclaim  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  and  the  history  of  the  repeal,  in  the  reign  of 
George  I,  of  the  hateful  Acts  in  favour  of  occasional  Conformity  and 
for  the  repression  of  Schism,  are  told  with  admirable  spirit.     Dr. 
Stoughton  is  not  content  with  merely  setting  forth  side  by  side  the 
▼ork  of  the  National  Church  and  that  of  the  Dissenting  ministry 
and  Churches,  lie  chronicles  the  dying  influence  of  the  non-jurors,  and 
the  effect  of  periodical  and   polite   literature.     Learning  and  wit, 
theology  and  fiction,  satire,  oi-atory,  and  biblical  exegesis  wore  not 
confined  to  any  one  section    of  English  society  and  ecclesiastical 
o^lganization.     Theophilus  Gale  is,  in  theological  learning  and  erudite 
crotchets,  quite  a  match  for  the  curious  waste  of  intellectual  force 
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displayed  by  Whiston.  Watts  and  Calamy,  Matthew  Henry  and 
Doddridge,  have  left  as  deep  a  mark  on  the  religious  life  of  England 
as  Warbarton  and  Berkeley  did,  if  not  Butler  himself. 

The  middle  of  the  century  is  adn^irably  illustrated  by  an  estimate 
of  the  literary  celebrities  among  the  clergy,  the  birth  of  missionary 
enterprise,  the  founding  of  numerous  institutions,  and  the  great 
Methodist  revival.  The  latest  biographies  of  Wesley  and  White- 
field  are  laid  under  contribution.  Their  work  and  sorrow  are 
described  with  thorough  sympathy,  though  no  attempt  is  made  to 
conceal  the  defects  of  either  temper  or  judgment  which  disfigure  tho 
careers  of  these  apostolic  men.  Dr.  Stoughton  does  nob  omit  to 
review  the  conflicting  schools  of  theology  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  he  gives  due  weight  to  the  formation  of  the  principal  missioiiary 
societies,  the  origin  of  the  Boyle  and  Bampton  lectures,  and  even  the 
birth  of  this  magazine.  Interesting  chapters  are  devoted  to  Non- 
conformist colleges,  to  the  various  sections  of  the  Baptists,  to  Uni- 
tarians and  Quakers,  Swedenborgians  and  Moravians.  Our  author 
expressly  avoids  the  tempting  province  of  philosophical  disquisition 
and  shuns  polemical  theology.  The  volume  is,  however,  unique  in 
its  catholic  sympathy  with  all  holy  and  religious  purpose,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  ecclesiastical  embodiment  Dr.  Stoughton  reveals 
the  intense  earnestness  and  glorious  enthusiasm  out  of  which  so 
many  of  our  institutions  have  arisen.  His  antiquarian  taste,  and 
exceptional  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  traditions 
of  many  Churches,  and  his  pleasant,  modest,  almost  conversational 
style,  confer  special  value  on  the  present  volumes,  and  we  heartily 
congratulate  him  on  the  completion  of  a  work  of  such  unquestionable 
importance  and  distinguished  merit. 

The  Treasury  of  JDavid,  containing  an  Original  Exposition  of  the  Book 
of  -PsalniSf  a  Collection  of  Illustrative  Extracts  froni  tlui  whole 
range  of  Literature,  ike.  By  C.  H.  Spurqeon.  Vol.  V.  Ps.  civ. 
to  cxviii.    (Pas&more  and  Alabaster.) 

This  extraordinary  work  hafi,  in  the  indefatigable  hands  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon  and  his  colleagues,  made  a  further  step  in  advance.  We 
heartily  pray  that  the  revered  author  may  be  spared  to  complete  a 
commentary,  which  will  be,  in  several  aspects  of  it,  unique.  He 
promifcs  to  take  adequate  time  for  the  task,  and  to  avoid  the  serious 
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but  almost  universal  fault,  of  scamping  work  which  is  demanded  for  the 
do6e  as  mach  as  it  is  for  the  commencement  of  the  Psalter.  He  assures 
\a  that  his  co-workers  have  had  to  go  much  farther  afield  in  their 
search  for  illostrative  extracts,  than  was  required  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  "  Treasury  of  David."  We  must  admit  that  they 
have  been  singularly  successful.  This  fifch  volume  of  350  pages  is 
entirely  occupied  with  fifteen  Psalms  only,  and  among  tihem  are 
some  of  the  loftiest^  grandest  and  most  difficult  of  the  whole  collection. 
We  have  been  delighted  with  the  abundance,  variety,  suggestiveness, 
and  catholicity  of  the  extracts.  German  philosophers,  early  Fathers, 
Jesuits  and  Puritans,  essayists  and  poets.  Father  Sanchez,  Alex.  Yon 
Humbolilt  and  Hengstenberg,  Canon  Perowne  and  Robert  Burnn, 
here  bring  their  contribution  to  the  great  task.  But  special  exegesis 
put  aside,  the  value  of  the  Treasury  is  mainly  due  to  the  part  taken 
m  it  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  himself.  He  seems  to  us  to  appear  here  at  his 
veiy  best ;  his  spiritual  perception,  his  freshness  of  mind,  his  intense 
tense  of  the  divineness  of  the  Word  of  God,  have  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  beauties,  and  quickened  his  judgment  of  the  truth  and  revelation 
of  God.  His  brilliant  comments  on  the  great  Psalm  of  Creatioa 
cannot  be  read  without  a  kindling  of  the  heart.  There  are  touches  of 
poetry  and  pathos  which  are  matchless.  Psalm  cix.  tries  his  faith  sorely. 
He  bravely  grapples  with  the  terrific  maledictions,  but  is  bitterly 
pained  and  humbled  under  them.  He  makes  very  acute  suggestions 
here  and  there  to  lighten  the  awful  gloom,  or  to  explain  the  sentiment 
out  of  which  they  sprang.  The  Bulgarian  atrocities  and  Russian 
reprisals  seem  to  have  spurred  him  forward  to  tbe  completion  of 
this  almost  dreaded  task.  We  wonder  that  he  did  not  find  refuge  (at 
least  with  this  particular  psalm)  in  the  suggestion  that  the  curses  are 
a  quotation  of  the  imprecations  which  David's  enemies  were  uttering 
Against  him ;  words  which  the  Psalmist  introduces  by  approprit^te 
pnyer,  and  meets  with  almost  evangelic  gentleness.  The  who'e 
volume  before  us  is  rich  in  suggestions,  and  is  most  helpful  to  the 
student  of  Scripture  and  the  searcher  after  God.  As  the  work  of 
one  who  has  been  submitted  to  intense  physical  sufiering,  and  who 
notwithstanding  has  never  rested  day  or  night  in  praising  God 
^  instalment  of  a  colossal  undertaking  will  be  received  with 
loving  sympathy  and  gratitude,  and  will  be  read  with  an  earnest 
P^yer  that  the  remaining  volumes  may  be  completed  by  the  author 
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himself,  with  all  the  lengthened  delay  necessary  for  their  conscientious 
elaboration. 

A  Commentary  on  the  BpUtle  ofSL  Paul  to  the  Galatians*  By  the  Rev. 
John  Venn,  M.A.    (James  Nisbet,  1878.) 

The  enormous  exegetical  literature  on  this  epistle  does  not  daunt 
modem  scholars  from  attempting  again  and  again  to  grapple  with  its 
difficulties,  take  adrantage  of  its  infinite  suggestiveness,  and  exhibit 
its  argument.  Mr.  Venn  has  prefaced  his  commentary  with  a  lucid 
paraphrase  of  the  entire  epistle ;  and,  though  on  a  variety  of  points  we 
take  a  different  view  from  his  as  to  the  exegesis  of  particular  passages, 
yet  we  heartily  commend  the  sagacity  and  clearness  with  which  our 
author  has  put  into  readable  form  his  estimate  of  the  general  drift  of 
the  reasoning  of  the  Apostle.  He  has  shown  considerable  acumen  in 
his  treatment  of  the  hcua  vexatus,  iiL  16 ;  though  we  think  he  has 
missed  his  way  in  the  still  moi*e  perplexing  passage  iiL  20.  The 
writer  does  not  refer  to  other  commentators ;  but  presents  the  positive 
arguments  for  his  own  interpretation,  which  is  often  sensible  and 
original.  Immense  advantage  would  be  secured  for  congregations 
if  pastors  could  follow  Mr.  Venn's  hint,  and  occasionally  read  a 
paraphrase  on  an  entire  epistle,  instead  of  the  stereotyped  homily  or 
expository  discourse  on  some  isolated  fragment. 

The  Biblical  Museum:  a  Collection  of  JVbtes,  <ke.,  on  tJie  Hcly 
ScripiureSf  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  Ministers  and  Sunday- 
school  Teaches*  Vol.  iv.,  containing  Kings — Chronicles.  By 
James  Comper  Gray.     (Elliot  Stock.) 

Mr.  Gray  continues  this  useful  work  with  unabated  energy,  and 
furnishes  an  ample  supply  of  clever  illustrations,  drawn  from  all 
quarters,  of  BiMical  custom  and  sacred  truth.  Now  and  then 
the  author  runs  to  seed  with  his  homiletic  hints — e.g.^  the  veritable 
sermon  on  the  ''  borrowed  axe  "  is  an  instance  of  putting  truth  into 
the  Word  of  God,  rather  than  educing  it  thence.  We  have  noticed 
occasionally  some  very  sagacious  suggestions  towards  the  removal  of 
difficulties,  and  at  times  a  judicious,  though  rather  irritating,  silenoe. 
Nevertheless  these  volumes  will  be  a  storehouse  of  help  for  Sunday- 
school  teachers. 
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Imul  under  Samv^j  Saul,  and  David,  to  the  Birtl^  of  Solomon.     By 
Alfred  Edbrshbim,  D.D.     (Religious  Tract  Societj.) 

The  knowledge  of  the  H0I7  Land|  of  Hebrew  idiosjncrasy,  and  of 
modem  specniationy  is  here  balanced  hj  a  fine  and  enthusiastic 
veneration  for  God's  Word  and  its  true  heroes.  Perhaps  the  animus 
against  Saul  is  too  conspicuous,  coming  out  in  continuous  depreciation 
and  condemnation.  Still,  the  story  is  intelligently  and  impressively 
told. 

Monday  Lectu/res  in  Tremont  HaU,  Boston,  U,S.   By  the  Eev.  Joseph 
Cook.    Third  series.     (R.  D.  Dickinson.) 

Mr.  Ck)ok,  in  the  third  series  of  the  Monday  lectures,  grapples  with 
some  of  the  delicate  and  recondite  issues  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
eTolutionistB.  There  is  some  marvellously  hard  hitting  and  keen 
advocacy.  The  style  is  distressing  to  the  last  degree,  and  so  is  the 
frequency  of  such  formulae  as  ^  I  know  what  I  am  saying,"  when  a 
great  deal  more  is  suggested  than  is  actuaUy  uttered,  on  such  themes 
as  marriage  without  love,  love  without  marriage,  and  the  like. 
There  may  be  more  need  in  America  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the 
most  time-honoured  institutions,  and  most  sacred  laws,  than  exists 
amongst  ourselves,  but  the  rhetorical  farrago  adopted  by  the  lecturer 
neatralises  the  force  of  his  arguments.  The  first  lecture  on  the 
decline  of  rationalism  in  the  German  universities  is  very  important, 
and  proves  by  statistical  facts  the  reaction  that  has  already  displayed 
itself  in  the  fatherland  of  criticism,  and  which  will  unquestionably 
traverse  the  English  and  American  schools  of  freethought.  The  lectures 
on  Pangenesis  are  hardly  elaborated  with  sufi^cient  fulness  to  be 
intelligible  to  a  reader  who  has  not  already  grasped  the  cumbrous 
Hypothesis.  In  the  lecture  on  Darwin's  theory  of  conscience  some 
admirable  points  are  made. 


SdUh  Viviaria  Experience  of  the  World.  By  Mrs.  Woodward, 
(James  Clarke  and  Co.,  Fleet  Street.)  This  story  will  interest 
many  readers  with  its  variety  of  incidents  and  somewhat  intricate 
plot  The  rival  heroines  are  perhaps  too  strongly  contrasted  for  true 
portraiture,  and  what  photographers  call  ''  half  tones  "  are  altogether 
abaent    The  style  lacka  simplicity,  but  the  moral  tone  is  high,  and 
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the   religious  teaching  good. — Scriptural  Marks  of  a  True  Believer. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  A.  C.  Lilliagsbon,  Vicar  of  St.  Biraabas,  Islington, 
late  Vicar  of  Broxbourne,  Herts.     (William  Hunt  and  Co.,  and  T. 
B.   Bailoy,  Holies  Street^Cavendiah   Square.)     Seven  Lent  lectures 
intended   to  show  how   holy  and    pure  a  thing   a   believer's   life 
should  be.     If  the  standard  seem  higher  than  some  can  attain,  the 
spirit  and  faith  which  sound  through  these  simple,  earnest  words 
may  lead  many  to  that  life  with  Christ  which  is  the  sure  source  of 
purity    and   strength. —  The   BrvdeneUa    of    Brude.       By    Emma 
Jane  Worboise.      (James  Clarke  and  Co.,  Fleet  Street.      Hodder 
and      Stoughton,     Paternoster-row.)       This  story  is   intended   to 
exhibit  the   marvellously    civilizing    and    refining  effect    of    true 
religion    as     practised    under     its    simplest     forms.       Some     of 
the   work   of  civilization,  however,   is  accomplished  by   the  more 
ordinary  means  of  good  education  procured  by  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected fortune.     So  speedUy  is  the  wild,  untaught  heroine  changed 
into  the  refined,  intelligent  young  lady  that  one  imagines  there  must 
be  some  old-fashioned  fairy  in  the  background  to  account  for  the 
"  transformation  scene."     The  **  goody  "  novelists  of  the  present  day 
seem  to  vie  with  their  more  worldly-minded  sisters  in  describing  a 
succession  of  exciting  scenes  and  terrible  events.     The  moral  is  good, 
but  the  circumstances  are  so  unusual  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  apply 
to    everyday    life. — From     Elliot    Stock,    62,    Paternoster    Row, 
we  have   received — Shams  and  Realities.     By  Thomas   Cheshii^c. 
The  aim    of  these  miscellaneous    thoughts     on    dress,    manners, 
and    religion    is  the     promotion    in    youth    of  thorough    manli- 
ness.— Bible    Readiiigs   in    the    Old    Testament.      By    H.    W.    S. 
This    work    will    not   satisfy    Biblical    critics,  but  it    will  prove 
helpful   to  those  who    seek  to  find  in  Scripture  narratives  illus- 
trations of  spiritual  experience  ;  only  it  must  be  remembered  that  to 
put  meanings  into  the  words  of  Scripture  is  one  thing,  and  to  draw  the 
proper  meanings  from  them  is  another  and  much  higher  thing. — TJke 
Mind  and  Words  of  God;  or.  Biblical  Readings  and  Aids  to  Devotion. 
By  Francis  Pinney.     Here  are  201  arrangements  of  Scripture  for 
religious  services  in  the  house  of  Ood,  the  Sunday-school,  the  family, 
and  the  closet.     They  are  after  the  style  of  Dr.  Thomas's  *'  Biblical 
Liturgy."    The  objection  is,  that  in  an  earnest  religious  service  we 
want  more  than  one  aspect  of  truth  to  satisfy  tho  needs  of  the  souL 
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TbiB  work  is  valuable  as  a  text-book  on  different  Scriptural  truths. — 
London  Preachers,  By  T.  Williams.  Theso  are  reprints'  of  sixteen 
aketches  of  different  ministers,  some  of  whom  have  entered  the 
heavenly  rest,  while  others  are  still  living  among  us. — Messrs.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton  send  us — Broimdow  Norths  B.A,y  Oxon  ;  Records  and 
Eecollections.  By  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Moody- Stuart,  M.  A.  Although 
Mr.  North  in  his  life  and  work  was  so  much  identified  with  Scotland, 
he  was  a  native  of  England,  and  a  member  of  the  English  Episcopal 
Charch.  He  was  particularly  characterized  by  his  earnest  and 
Bympathetic  disposition.  During  the  forty  years  of  his  worldly  life 
he  was  a  leader  of  others  in  self-indulgence ;  then  for  twenty  years  he 
was  a  more  earnest  leader  of  others  to  €k>d  and  goodness.  The  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  formally  recognised  him  as  a  lay  evangelist.  He 
was  ready  in  public  and  in  private  to  plead  for  Christ.  This  record 
of  his  life,  teaching,  and  influence  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  consecration. — Theodora  Cameron  :  A  Home  Story,  By 
Phebe  F.  McKeen.  This  is  an  American  story,  healthy  in  tone,  well 
constrdcted,  somewhat  loose  in  style,  yet  full  of  interest.  It  shows 
how  character  may  be  developed  and  matured  through  trial.  There 
are  beautiful  pictures  of  family  life  and  affection  in  the  home  of  the 
Gamerons,  These  bring  into  prominence  the  miseries  produced  by 
the  war  between  the  Northern  and  the  Sohthem  States.  The  interest 
in  Theodora  Cameron's  career  is  well  sustained  to  the  end. — The 
DesUny  of  ike  Wicked,  By  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Wilson.  (London : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.)  The  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  concerning 
the  future  state  of  the  impenitent  is  concisely,  yet  fully,  and  also 
fairly,  presented  by  the  author.  The  conclusion  is  opposed,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  theory  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  theory  of  their  universal  restoration  to  Qod. 


Rev.  Charles  Gilbert. 

Charles  Gilbert  was  bom  in  London,  November  30  tb,  1798.  At  an 
early  age  he  lost  his  father,  and  thus  thrown  on  his  own  exertions,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  position  with  a  firm  the  partners  in  which 
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were  truly  Christian  men.  Their  good  example,  combined  with  the 
loving  counsel  of  his  mother,  saved  him  from  many  of  the  temptations 
incident  to  a  city  life.  He  was  trained  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  having  on  one  occasion  accidentally  entered 
Paddington  Chapel^  he  left  abruptly  as  soon  as  he  discovered  his  mis- 
take. His  views,  however,  soon  underwent  a  complete  change,  and 
to  the  very  chapel  which  he  had  quitted  with  aversion  he  then  re- 
turned with  the  deepest  interest^  and  subsequently  became  a  member 
of  the  Church. 

As  a  boy  he  had  felt  a  desire  to  become  a  minister,  and  the  desire 
grew  upon  him  till  it  became  an  all-absorbing  passion^  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  he  obtained  admission  to  [the  Newport  Pagnell  Institute. 
After  completing  the  course  of  study,  he  was  invited  to  take  the 
oversight  of  the  church  at  Stony  Stratford,  where  for  six  years  his 
ministry  was  much  blessed.  He  then  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
managers  ot  Islington  Ohapel,  and  after  seven  years^  pastorate  there, 
some  of  his  devoted  friends  had  Bamsbury  Chapel  built  for  him, 
where  he  laboured  for  seventeen  years,  universally  beloved  and 
respected. 

In  the  year  1848,  and  whilst  occupied  in  the  full  discharge  of  his 
pastoral  duties,  Mr.  Gilbert  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  great 
need  existing  for  chapel  'extension  throughout  London  and  its 
suburbs.  By  a  series  of  powerful  letters  in  the  different  religious 
newspapers  he  secured  the  co-operation  of  several  noble-minded  men, 
and  by  their  efforts  the  London  Congregational  Chapel  Building 
Society  was  formed.  Mr.  Gilbert  became  the  Secretaiy,  and  under 
his  auspices,  between  the  years  1848  and  1865,  sixty-five  places  of 
worship  were  erected. 

The  state  of  his  own  health  and  that  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  induced  him 
in  1871  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Brighton,  and  having  derived  much 
benefit  from  the  change,  he  consented  to  become  the  pastor  of  Sudely 
Street  Chapel^  where  he  laboured  for  upwards  of  four  years.  A  severe 
attack  of  bronchitis,  however,  obliged  him  to  resign  this  pastorate, 
and  to  seek  a  milder  climate.  He  then  fixed  his  residence  at  Balham, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish  nearly  all  his  public  duties. 

Still,  however,  intent  on  doing  good,  Mr.  Gilbert  soon  discovered 
the  need  for  a  chapel  at  Balham  and  Upper  Tooting,  and  his 
zeal  being  aroused,  he  secured  the  co-operation  of  several  resident 
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gentiemen.  A  site  was  obtained,  and  liberal  sums  procured  towards 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  last  effort 
— truly  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life  for  more  than  thirty  years — ^he 
heard  the  Master's  voice,  saying, ''  Cease  thy  labours,  and  come  up  into 
the  temple  not  made  with  hands."  He  died  on  the  23rd  November, 
1878,  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  was  interred  on  the  28th  November 
in  Ahney  Park  Cemetery,  At  the  service  in  the  chapel  the  Rev. 
James  Spong  read  portions  of  Scripture  and  offered  prayer,  and  Dr. 
StOT]ghton  delivered  an  address,  which  he  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing sentence : — "  He  was  emphatically  a  good  man,  a  kind  man,  a 
loving  man,  a  man  of  great  long-suffering,  forbearance,  and  patience, 
and  he  was  full  of  faith." 


The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Evangelical 
Hagazihb  was  held  at  <<  The  London,''  Fleet  Street,  on  Thursday, 
January  16th,  1879. 

The  Rev,  J.  Viney,  the  Treasurer,  presided. 

Prayer  waa  offered  by  the  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  and  the  usual  busi- 
nesB  was  transacted. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Lieutenant 
General  Fonsonby,  stating  that  he  had  laid  before  the  Queen  a  copy 
of  the  last  number  of  the  Magazine,  which  contained  a  brief  obituary 
notice  of  the  late  illustrious  Princess  Alice. 

Tietters  were  read  from  the  friends  of  deceased  widows,  expressing 
thankfulness  for  the  grants  received  for  many  years,  which  had  been 
most  acceptable. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of  £319  16s.  lOd.,  being  the 
residue  of  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mrs.  Jane  Smith,  of  Cold- 
stream, and  a  legacy  of  £100  received  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Hamilton,  of  Paternoster  Row,  by  the  hand  of  his  executor, 
Mr,  J.  Miles,  who  had  himself  generously  given  a  donation  of  £100 
in  aid  of  the  Widows'  Fund. 

The  Application  Papers  for  renewed  Grants  were  examined,  and 
the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  each  Widow  on  the  list  of 
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grantees,  as  entered  in  the  Treasurer's  book,  with  the  age  and  the 
sum  voted : — 


No. 

1 

2 

27 

30 

83 

54 

77 

83 

92 

93 

94 

95 

106 

108 

114 

115 

141 

142 

143 

161 

172 

176 

179 

180 

205 

207 


82 
73 
77 
66 
76 
68 
76 
79 
67 
66 
54 
49 
85 
72 
79 
76 
73 
73 
69 
84 
81 
61 
79 
76 
69 
77 


Amoant. 


nt. 

No. 

;io 

210 

10 

215 

10 

239 

8 

240 

10 

241 

6 

266 

10 

268 

8 

290 

6 

299 

6 

305 

6 

807 

4 

308 

8 

310 

10 

320 

8 

328 

8 

330 

10 

335 

10 

347 

8 

351 

10 

354 

10 

355 

8 

372 

8 

404 

10 

409 

4 

410 

8 

416 

Age. 
74  .... 

Amount. 
8 

79  .... 

10 

77  .... 

10 

58   ... 

d7   -.» - . 

6 

10 

/  0        a  *  .  ■ 

8 

71  .... 
78  .... 

10 

10 

71  .... 
69  .... 

6 

8 

vO       . .  •  • 

6 

65  .... 

8 

64  •• . . 

6 

6 

Oo   •  •  • . 

8 

85  . . . . 

8 

75   ... 
66  •  •  •  t 

6 

4 

IV     •  •  •  • 

10 

77  .... 

10 

74  ... 

10 

67  .... 

8 

80  .... 

10 

63  «... 
78  .... 

8 

10 

69  .... 

6 

Some  special  grants  were  voted  to  meet  urgent  oases,  and  some 
new  cases  were  adopted  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death. 

While  the  Managers  had  the  gratification  of  voting  sums  which 
will  gladden  the  hearts  of  many  widows  of  Christian  ministers,  they 
very  much  regretjbed  that  there  were  still  so  many  applications 
waiting  for  their  turn  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  grantees  as  soon  as 
the  funds  would  admit. 

Considerable  pleasure  was  experienced  that  so  many  of  our  churches 
had  given  Sacramental  Collections  on  behalf  of  the  Widows*  Fufifdt 
and  the  earnest  hope  was  expressed  that  other  churches  would  adopt 
this  simple  plan,  and  thus  enable  the  Managers  quickly  to  augment 
the  list  of  grantees. 


The  Managers  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacra- 
mental Collections,  etc.,  in  aid  of  the  "  Widows'  Fund  "  :— Hackney, 
Old  Gravel  Pit,  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Williams,  £4  4a;  Liverpool, 
Oxton  Road,  by.  Mr.  I.  W.  Court,  £2  12s.  5d.;  Huyton,  near 
Liverpool,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Capper,  £2 ;  Mrs.  Lascelles,  Ray  Lodge, 
Uxbridge  (donation),  ^1. 


\ 
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I— S^e  ®mt  Clihns  of  imr  |grmnt  WAA 

By  the  Editor. 

THE  opening  year  has  brought  into  English  sooial  life  an  amount  of 
poverty,  distress,  and  suffering,  which  has  not  been  witnessed 
amongst  us  for  at  least  two  generations.  The  depression  of  trade,  felt 
throQgfaont  the  past  year,  increasing  as  the  months  and  seasons  steadily 
passed  by,  has  involved  a  far  larger  number  of  the  working  people  than  at 
first ;  has  sensibly  touched  the  middle  classes,  and  most  seriously  interfered 
with  the  gains  and  the  expenditure  of  multitudes  who  thought  themselves 
rich.  This  depression,  though  largely  sprung  from  over-production,  keen 
competition,  and  that  tide  of  success  which  flowed  so  strongly  five  years 
ago,  has  only  been  intensified  and  rendered  more  lasting  by  the  fact  that 
great  countries  on  the  continent,  like  Germany,  are  suffering  as  keenly 
from  like  causes ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  bound  to  uf 
by  so  many  commercial  ties,  are  involved  in  the  same  distress. 
Special  losses  in  particular  localities  have  but  increased  the  pain ;  while 
the  terrible  "  accidents  "  of  God's  providence,  by  fire  and  by  water,  on  sea 
and  on  land,  on  the  earth  and  under  the  earth,  with  war,  disorder,  pesti- 
lence, famine,  and  bitter  cold,  still  continue  to  fall  upon  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  to  add  to  a  catalogue  of  human  miseries  sufficient  to  appal  the 
bravest  heart. 

In  this  great  age  of  wealth  and  luxury,  of  pride  and  show,  there  are 
Quiny  reasons  why  in  this  country  and  in  America,  distinguished  for  their 
Cbristian  privileges,  the  wise  and  watchful  providence  of  Qod  should  give 
stem  warning  not  only  to  those  who  have  refused  to  listen  to  His  voice, 
but  to  those  also  who  "  delight  to  do  His  will."  '*  Clouds  and  darkness  are 
ronnd  about  Him  ;  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His 
throne."    All  the  sorrows  of  life,  social  and  public  as  well  as  personal,  are 

or  the  good  of  those  He  loves.     "  Happy  is  the  man  that  God  correcteth ; 
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therefore  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Almighty."  And  there  are 
two  or  three  lessons  which  Englishmen  at  this  period  may  we]l  lay  to  heart 
and  put  in  practice,  especially  as  regards  their  relation  to  others.  Surround- 
ing distress  should  stimulate  our  humanity.  It  is  no  time  to  look  on  and 
say,  "  Be  warmed  :  be  filled."  The  compassionate  heart  and  the  willing 
hand  should  at  once  call  to  the  aid  of  those  who  have  not,  the  self-denial 
and  the  generous  good-will  of  those  who  have.  With  the  opportunity 
furnished  it  is  cheering  to  see  how  largely  God  has  given  the  grace. 
Rarely  have  so  many  efforts  been  made  in  so  many  places,  locally  and  in 
detail,  to  seek  out  the  suffering  and  help  their  immediate  wants.  Not 
only  in  our  own  cities,  villages,  and  towns,  but  in  foreign  lands,  the  weak, 
the  sick,  the  hungry,  especially  helpless  women  and  children,  have  had  those 
iTants  supplied ;  and  thus  the  hearts  of  those  who  once  were  separated  too 
widely  are  being  drawn  together  in  closest  bonds  ;  and  men  learn  "  to  love 
as  brethren." 

Not  less  earnest  should  be  the  endeavour  of  Christian  men  and  women, 
in  days  like  these,  to  lay  aside  the  luxury  and  ease  to  which  the  profuse 
outlay  of  our  modem  civilisation  tempts  us  all ;  to  reduce  all  excess  in 
personal  and  social  expenditure;  and  study  that  God's  gifts  shall  be 
employed  only  for  the  right  uses  of  life,  and  under  a  sacred  sense  of 
stewardship  to  Him.  "What  a  powerful  test,  also,  of  Christian  principle 
does  our  present  position  furnish,  in  the  children  of  God,  His  servants,  in 
regard  to  the  estimate  in  which  they  hold  the  world  and  His  Iruth.  In 
these  days  of  suffering  and  poverty,  is  the  life  more  than  meat  and  the  body 
than  raiment  1  Are  the  concerns  of  Christ's  kingdom  really  of  higher 
value  than  the  "vanities"  around  us?  "When  our  resources  diminish  are 
our  "  subscriptions  "  and  gifts  to  spiritual  work,  the  first  thing  to  be 
given  up  1  Or  do  we  regard  the  Saviour,  His  people  and  His  work,  as 
having  the  first  claim  upon  that  which  His  favour  has  bestowed  upon  us? 

It  ought  to  be  so  :  and  what  better  opportunity  can  we  desire  for  showing 
it?  Some  are  acting  thus,  with  true  self-denial.  Among  the  friends  of 
this  Society  it  is  plain  that  many  have  resolved  that  even  in  hard  times 
Christ's  work  among  the  heathen  shall  be  maintained  :  and  their  gifts  have 
reached  us  as  before.  Yet  it  is  needful  to  remind  others  of  such  an 
example ;  and  to  entreat  them  to  follow  it.  Evidence  is  constantly  being 
set  before  the  friends  of  the  Society  that  its  work  is  being  faithfully  carried 
on  :  that  the  ever-growing  breadth  of  that  work  constitutes  a  permanent 
strain  on  our  resources,  and  that  God  continues  to  give  His  gracious 
blessing  to  the  Gospel  which  our  brethren  preach.  In  China  the  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness  are  daily  growing  more  numerous ;  the  old  exclusive 
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barriers  are  breaking  down;  never  were  our  brethren  so  free  to  travel 
everywhere ;  never  was  their  Christian  message  so  attentively  listened  to. 
Bat  sad  reductions  have  taken  place  in  the  staff  of  missionaries,  and 
the  vacancies  have  not  yet  been  filled.  In  India,  the  leaven  of  the 
Gospel,  introduced  with  power  among  its  many  tribes  and  people  three 
generations  ago,  is  working  mightily,  moulding,  changing,  renovating  the 
opinion,  knowledge,  and  life  of  its  multitudes ;  aud  preparing  the  way  for 
their  ultimate  acceptance  of  its  teachings  on  the  largest  scale.  Politicians 
may  argue  about  the  future  of  India,  omitting  the  religious  element 
altogether ;  but  every  Christian  observer,  be  he  missionary  or  Government 
official,  will  rejoice  that  Christianity  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  the  problem  of  the  improvement  of  the  country ;  and  that  by  its 
progress,  the  renovation  and  the  happiness  of  the  empire  are  assured* 
Here  too  the  Society,  in  its  many  well-placed  stations,  needs  an  increase  of 
otreugth,  in  order  to  secure  the  full  development  of  the  plans  which  have 
t«en  formed.  So  far  as  material  appliances  facilitate  the  labours  of  our 
uissionary  brethren,  the  Society's  missions  in  these  Eastern  Empires  were 
never  better  supplied  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

In  Madagascar,  the  enlarged  plans  adopted  four  years  ago  are  now  in 
full  operation.  The  country  stations  have  been  established ;  model 
churches  and  schools  have  been  built ;  the  Girls'  School  has  entered  its  new 
luilding ;  the  new  Normal  School  has  been  opened  ;  and  the  College  will  be 
'.'ompleted  during  the  present  year.  The  public  and  social  life  of  the  people 
continues  to  advance  ;  and  on  two  points  especially,  the  emancipation  of 
the  African  slaves,  and  an  improved  administration  of  the  laws,  has  made 
'iecided  progress  during  the  past  two  years.  The  churches  have  entered 
*'U  missionary  work  with  great  zeal.  Here  too  Christian  truth  is  proving 
^^  powerful  leaven ;  which  is  far  from  having  completed  its  work.  As  in 
other  lands  well  peopled  with  human  souls,  the  renovation  of  the  Malagasy 
ueeds  time  for  its  work.  "  The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind 
exceeding  small."  Every  error,  every  vice,  every  failing,  that  is  not  of 
God  but  of  the  earth  must  be  and  will  be  removed.  "  What  is  the  chaff 
to  the  wheat?  saith  the  Lord."  In  other  of  the  Society's  newer  missions — 
in  Bechuana-land,  in  Central  Africa,  in  New  Guinea — our  plans  are  moving 
forward :  and  settled,  persevering  work,  will  ere  long  be  carried  on  in  every 
one  of  these  excellent  spheres  of  labour. 

In  the  general  range  of  its  labours  the  Society  has  progressed  greatly 
during  the  past  ten  years.  New  fields,  new  operations,  the  general  rise  in 
prices,  have  greatly  increased  its  outlay  j  though  readjustments  and  the 
surrender  of  some  stations  where  its  aggressive  work  is  finished,  have  pro- 
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Tided  for  a  portion  of  its  needs.  Sball  it  suffer  in  this  great  position  now 
that  dark  days  are  aroiind  us  1  Will  the  churches  by  which  it  is  sustained 
require  that  its  enlarged  efforts  shall  be  contracted ;  and  shall  the  wider 
opportunities  of  usefulness,  for  which  we  have  prayed  aud  which  we  now 
enjoy,  be  placed  in  our  hands  in  vain  1 

And  shall  we  lack  men  in  this  hour  of  trial,  this  hour  of  our  strength  Y 
We  still  need  men,  the  best  we  can  obtain :  willing,  earnest,  whole-hearted. 
The  cause  deserves  such  labourers,  as  it  requires  them.  It  is  an  honour 
to  be  a  missionary  ;  to  be  reckoned  and  to  serve  among  that  small  band 
of  Christian  reformers  whose  work  it  is  to  convert  the  nations  to  Christ. 
Well  has  the  fact  been  presented  in  the  striking  words  of  Livingstone, 
which  have  just  been  given  to  the  world*  : — 

"  Hundreds  of  young  men  annually  leave  our  shores  as  cadets.  AU 
their  friends  rejoice  when  they  think  of  them  bearing  the  commissions  of 
our  Queen.  When  any  dangerous  expedition  is  planned  by  Government, 
more  volunteers  apply  than  are  necessary  to  man  it.  On  the  proposal  tc> 
send  a  baud  of  brave  men  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  a  full 
complement  for  the  ships  could  have  been  procured  of  officers  alone, 
without  any  common  sailors.  And  what  thousands  rushed  to  California, 
from  different  parts  of  America,  on  the  discovery  of  the  gold  !  How  many 
husbands  left  their  wives  and  families !  How  many  Christian  men  tore 
themselves  away  from  all  home  endearments  to  suffer  and  toil  and  perish 
by  cold  and  starvation  on  the  overland  route!  How  many  sank  from 
fever  and  exhaustion  on  the  banks  of  Sacramento  !.  Yet  no  word  of 
sacrifices  there.  And  why  should  we  so  regard  all  we  give  and  do  for  the 
Well-beloved  of  our  souls  1  Our  talk  of  sacrifices  is  ungenerous  and 
heathenish. 

"We  talk  of  'sacrifices,'  till,  we  fear,  the  word  is  nauseous  to  Him. 
We  have  no  English  female  missionary  biography  worth  reading,  because  it 
is  all  polluted  by  the  black  man's  idea  of  sacrifice.  It  ought  not  so  to  be. 
Jesus  became  a  missionary,  and  gave  His  life  for  us.  Who  has  more  cause 
for  gratitude  than  the  missionary  1  Whu  enjoys  more  of  the  special 
protection  of  God's  providence  than  the  messenger  of  mercy  to  the  heathen  *? 
He  can  tell  of  providences,  not  because,  as  the  saying  goes,  'he  who  seeks 
providences  will  not  want  providences  to  seek,'  but  because  God's  care  is 
more  abundantly  bestowed  on  those  who  are  dedicated  by  His  churches  to 
His  work.  Think  of  a  missionary  preparing  his  mind  for  the  excitement 
of  leaving  a  burning  ship,  by  reading  the  traot  on  the  loss  of  the  Kent 

•  The  CathoUc  Presbyterian,  Jaauarj,  1879.     •*  Missionary  Sacrifices,"  pp.  28—35. 
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East  Indiaman,  and  smelling' fire  in  his  own  ship  just  as  he  finished  the 
perusal.  Or  of  another  lying  sound  asleep  with  two  natives  behind  abnsh, 
their  fire  nearly  out,  and  a  lion  approaching  within  four  yards,  and,  instead 
of  springing  on  his  prey,  commence  roaring,  because  held  back  by  an  in- 
Tiaible  hand.  Hungry  enough  he  was,  for  he  sat  growling  at  them  about 
two  hundred  yards  ofiT,  all  night  afterwards.  Or  of  another  approaching  a 
bouse  at  night,  and  seeing  the  powder  flash  in  the  pan  and  refuse  fire  a  few 
yards  ofif,  the  owner  of  the  gun  thinking  he  was  about  to  shoot  a  wolf. 
OrdiDaiy  Christians  would  seek  long  enough  before  they  met  with  such 
providence. 

"  Who  would  not  be  a  missionary  9  His  noble  enterprise  is  in  exact 
aooordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  what  is  called  the  spirit  of  the 
age  is  simply  the  movement  of  multitudes  of  minds  in  the  same  direction. 
They  move  according  to  the  eternal  and  all-embracing  decrees  of  God. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  is  one  of  benevolence,  and  it  manifests  itself  in 
numberless  ways — ragged  schools,  baths  and  wash-houses,  sanitary  reform^ 
kc  Hence  missionaries  do  not  live  before  their  time.  Their  great  idea 
of  converting  the  world  to  Christ  is  no  chimera.  It  is  Divina  Chris- 
tianity will  triumph.  It  is  equal  to  all  it  has  to  perform.  It  is  not 
mere  enthusiasm  to  imagine  a  handful  of  missionaries  capable  of  con- 
verting the  millions  of  India.  How  often  they  are  cut  off  just  after  they 
have  acquired  the  language !  How  often  they  retire  with  broken-down 
constitutions  before  effectiDg  anythiog  !  How  often  they  drop  burning 
tears  over  their  own  feebleness  amid  the  defections  of  those  they 
believed  to  be  converts  !  Yes ;  but  that  small  band  has  the  decree  of 
God  on  its  side.  Who  has  not  admired  the  band  of  Leonidas  at  the 
pass  of  ThermopylsQ  1  Three  hundred  against  three  millions  !  Japhet, 
vitb  the  decree  of  God  on  his  side,  only  300  strong,  contending  for 
enhirgement  with  Shem  and  his  3,000,000.  Cunsider  what  has  been 
effected  during  the  last  fifty  years.  There  is  no  vaunting  of  scouts 
DOW.  No  Indian  gentlemen  making  themselves  merry  about  the 
folly  of  thinking  to  convert  the  natives  of  India ;  magnifying  the 
diflQculties  of  caste ;  and  setting  our  ministers  into  brown  studies  and 
Bpeech-making  in  defence  of  missions.  No  mission  has  yet  been  an  entire 
failure.  We  who  see  such  small  segments  of  the  mighty  cycles  of  God's 
provideuce  often  imagine  some  to  be  failures  which  God  does  not. 
Hden  was  such  a  failure.  The  old  world  was  a  failure  under  Noah's 
preachiog.  Elijah  thought  it  was  all  up  with  Israel.  Isaiah  said :  '  Who 
bath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ] ' 
And  Jiremiah  wished  his  head  were  waters,  his  eyes  a  fountain   of  tears, 
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to  weep  over  one  of  God's  plans  for  diffusing  His  knowledge  among  the 
heathen.  If  we  could  see  a  larger  arc  of  the  great  providential  cycle,  we 
might  sometimes  rejoice  when  we  weep  ;  but  God  giveth  not  account  of 
any  of  His  matters.  We  must  just  trust  to  His  wisdom.  Let  us  do  our 
duty.  He  will  work  out  a  glorious  consummation.  Fifty  years  ago 
missions  could  not  lift  up  their  heads.  But  missions  now  are  admitted  by 
all  to  be  one  of  the  great  facts  of  the  age,  and  the  sneers  about  *  Exeter 
Hall  *  are  seen  by  every  one  to  embody  a  risus  sardonicits.  The  present 
posture  of  affairs  is,  that  benevolence  is  popular.  God  is  working  out  in 
the  human  heart  His  great  idea,  and  all  nations  shall  see  His  gloiy. 

"  There  will  yet  be  a  glorious  consummation  of  Christianity.  The  last 
fifty  years  haVe  accomplished  wonders.  On  the  American  Continent,  what 
a  wonderful  amalgamation  of  races  we  have  witnessed,  how  wonderfully 
they  have  been  fused  into  that  one  American  people — type  and  earnest  of 
a  larger  fusion  which  Christianity  will  yet  accomplish,  when,  by  its  blessed 
power,  all  tribes  and  tongues  and  races  shall  become  one  holy  family.  The 
present  popularity  of  beneficence  promises  well  for  the  missionary  cause  in 
the  future.  Men's  hearts  are  undergoing  a  process  of  enlargement.  Their 
sympathies  are  taking  a  wider  scope.  The  world  is  getting  closer,  smaller 
— quite  a  compact  affair.  The  world  for  Christ  will  yet  be  realised. 
'  The  earth  shall  be  fiUed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea.' " 

ii.—^tx\mpxt — %  §Itssing^* 

KALEE  PROSUNNA  MOOKERJEE  is  a  Brahmin  of  the  highest  caste 
in  Bengal,  and,  I  trust,  a  fresh  jewel  in  our  Lord  and  Master's  crown. 
I  send  herewith  his  Brahminical  cord.  That,  taken  off  and  broken,  told 
all  the  lookers-on  at  his  baptism  that  he  had  renounced  all  faith  in 
Hinduism.  He  studied  six  years  in  the  Khagrd  Mission  School,  and  is  one 
of  those  towards  whose  comfort  you  contributed  when  you  first  began  your 
work  of  aiding  us  at  Berhampore.  His  history  is  a  sad  tale  of  6orro\r, 
commencing  with  his  childhood,  and  yet  I  have  never  met  with  a  more 
lovable  and  loving  lad  anywhere. 

When  quite  a  child  he  lost  his  mother,  and  his  father  married  again. 
About  eighteen  months  ago  he  lost  his  father.  Shortly  before  his  father's 
death,  his  stepmother  worried  him  into  a  marriage  with  a  little  girl.  At 
the  father's  death,  his  mother  attempted  to  commit  suicide  by  taking  a 
large  quantity  of  opium.    A  doctor  arrived  in  time,  and  her  life  was  saved. 

*  Extracted  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Hill,  under  date  Berhamporei 
September  13th,  to  a  Ladies*  missionary  working  party  in  Birmingham. 
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When  restored  to  her  senses,  she  declared  that  it  had  been  agreed  between 
herself  and  deceased  husband  that,  in  case  of  his  death  occurring  first,  she 
was  to  kill  herself. 

A  short  time  after  his  marriage  she  quarrelled  with  the  mother  of  the 
girl,  and  forbade  his  visiting  at  his  father-in-law's  house.    Knowing  her 
temper,  and  feeling  that   his  father's  wife  had  been  left  on  his  hands  to 
care  for,  he  went  to  see  his  wife  by  stealth.     The  stepmother  discovered 
this,  and  made  two  other  attempts  to  destroy  herself.     At  last  she  began 
to  worry  him  into  a  second  marriage,  but  in  vain.     She  used  every  means 
to  frighten  him.     Time  after  time  she  remained  without  food  and  drink 
for  three  days  and  nights  together,  as  the  Hindus  believe  that  if  this  be 
done  the  corse  desired  is  sure  to  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  party  named. 
Finding  all  her  efforts  fruitless,  she  sold  off  all  her  husband's  valuables  at 
riiicnlously  low  prices,  and  told  her  stepson  he  must  see  her  to  the  Holy 
City  of  Benares,  where  she  would  live  and  die  in  worship  on  behalf  of  her 
i:jparted  husband .     When  he  agreed  to  take  her  there  she  changed  her 
iiiiud,  and  made  him  take  her  to  her  friends,  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
from  Berhampore.     Arrived  there,  she  turned  him  out  of  the  house,  and 
^  Id  him  he  must   consider  himself  as   (what  in   English  would  mean)  a 
itaway  or  rejected  soil.     The  poor  lad  returned  to  Berhampore  penniless 
iqI  sad.    He  came  to  me,  and  began  telling  me  his  tale  of  woe.     I  asked 
i.iai  whether  he  prayed  to  God.     He  said,  "  Yes,  regularly  ;  but,  I  do  not 
kaow  how  it  is,  the  more  I  pray  to  Him  to  be  delivered  from  my  trials, 
*be  more  does  He  send  them."    I  said,  "  You  do  wrong  in  asking  God  to 
tike  away  these  trials."    ''Why?"  said  he.     I  replied,  "  When  you  were 
it  our  school,  and  I  used  to  scold  or  punish  a  boy,  did  you  think  it  hsurd? 
Did  you  turn  round  and  tell  me  the  punishment  was  beyond  what  you 
•  iuld  bear,  and  ask  me  not  to  do  so  again  1 "     "  No,"  he  said  ;  "  because 
joa  do  it  for  our  good."     "  Well  then,"  said  I,  "  you  are  in  the  school-house 
■f  Time,  and  is  it  right  for  you  to  ask  God  not  to  use  those  means  which 
"ill  prepare  you  for  Eternity  1    Kather  pray  that  God  would  enable  you 
<  0  learn  the  lesson  intended  by  these  trials."     Then,   with  his  eyes  full  of 
tears,  he  asked  :  *'  I  am  not  to  pray  for  their  removal  ]"     I  said  "  No," and 
^'0  parted.    Having  helped  him  to  answer  an  advertisement  for  a  teacher's 
^ce  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,   I  stood  looking  wistfully  at  him, 
iiajing  to  myself,  ''  That  dear  lad  has  left  me,  I  fear,  to  be  lost  to  all  good 
iafiaences."    But  I  little  knew  what  the  Lord  had  in  store  for  the  workers 
m  the  Khagra  School.    He  was  to  have  come  to  say  farewell,  but  had  not 
the  opportunity.     He  left  a  note  apologising  for  not  calling.     About  a 
f>>rtnight  after,  he  wrote  informing  me  of  his  safe  arrival  and  asking  for  a 
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certificate  cf  character  and  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  Before  he  received  the 
reply  to  his  note,  he  wrote  another  letter,  saying  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  baptised,  and  asked  where  I  would  advise  him  to  go  and  ''  baptise 
himself/'  adding,  he  would  not  return  to  Berhampore.  You  may  be  sure 
I  was  greatly  delighted,  and  wrote  to  him  to  go  down  to  Calcutta  at  once. 
He  started  for  Calcutta  on  the  18th,  and  was  received  by  Mr.  Ashton,  where, 
in  consequence  of  his  father-in-law's  desire  to  see  him,  he  was  not  baptised 
till  the  25th  August  last 

I  have  just  returned  from  Calcutta,  and  will  now  tell  you  something  of 
hia  mind,  and  what  led  him  at  last  to  resolve  to  be  a  Christian. 

A  few  days  after  his  father's  death  he  came  to  see  me  at  the  school. 
Having  something  private  to  say,  I  took  him  to  a  quiet  comer,  and,  after 
giving  him  the  advice  he  sought,  I  said,  '^Kalee,  by  the  removal  of  your 
father  God  seems  to  have  cleared  your  way  to  become  a  Christian."  He 
did  not  reply,  and  I  said  no  more ;  but  God's  Spirit  impressed  these  words 
deeply  on  his  mind.  He  could  not  forget  them — they  followed  him  where- 
ever  he  went.  Well,  after  getting  to  his  uncle,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  troubled  his  mind  greatly.  His  uncle  was  employed  by  a  native 
master,  and  had  during  a  few  months  saved  him  some  £300.  That  master, 
for  some  reason,  which  neither  Ealee  nor  his  uncle  has  been  able  to  learn, 
not  only  dismissed  the  uncle,  but  refused  to  pay  him  his  wages.  On  that 
night,  after  the  rest  of  his  friends  had  gone  to  sleep,  Kalee  lay  thinking  of 
the  sorrows  he  had  borne,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
a  sad  thing  for  him  to  lose  the  happiness  of  both  worlds.  There,  on  his 
bed,  at  midnight,  God's  Spirit  enabled  him  to  make  up  his  mind  to  seek 
at  least  the  happiness  of  the  world  to  come.  So  he  determined  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  write  and  ask  where  he  might  go  to  be  baptised.  He  did  so, 
as  before  mentioned,  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Ashton,  of  our  mission  at 
Bhowanipore,  told  me  they  were  much  pleased  with  his  confession  of  faith 
and  the  reasons  he  gave  for  desiring  to  be  baptised.  It  was  made  before  a 
large  assembly  of  Christians  and  heathen  students  from  the  Institution  at 
Bhowanipore.  He  wants  to  be  a  preacher,  he  says,  to  try  and  bring  his 
friends  to  Jesus.  One  very  pleasing  thing  came  out  in  one  of  his 
letters.  He  said  he  should  like  to  get  into  some  situation,  so  that  he  might 
help  his  uncle  and  his  stepmother.  That  very  stepmother  that  turned 
him  out ! 

He  will  continue  his  studies  till  next  December  twelvemonth,  when  be 
will,  if  he  approve  himself  to  the  brethren  in  Calcutta,  be  received  as  a 
theological  student. 
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III.— ganger  anb  Mux  in  Soul^  %itm. 

f^  Ja\j  laaty  intelligenoe  reached  this  country  from  the  Cape  Colony  that 
X  certain  Eaffira,  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  river,  seventy  miles 
bejond  Griqua  Town,  had  formed  a  league  with  some  disaffected  Griquas, 
Bechuanas,  and  Bushmen,  and  had  revolted  against  the  British  Government. 
When  visiting  Griqua  Town  in  the  middle  of  April,  our  missionary,  the 
Rer.  A.  J.  Wooket,  found  the  country  in  a  vf  ry  disturbed  state.  The 
movemeiit  was  at  that  time  confined  within  the  borders  of  Griqualand 
West  Towards  the  end  of  May,  however,  it  was  reported  that  there 
would  be  a  general  rising  of  all  the  Bechuanas  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  enmity  of  the  natives  was  specially  directed  against  English 
misaioDaries  and  traders,  from  the  fact  of  their  residing  on  territory  which 
fonnerly  belonged  to  the  Bechuana  tribes,  but  which  has  been  given  over 
by  the  Chief  Waterboer  to  the  Griqualand  West  Government.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  Wookey  writes  : — 


"  Before  the  present  war  broke  out, 
many  of  these  people  were  rich  in 
stock  of  all  kinda,  wagons,  guns, 
clothes,  and  even  luxuries,  obtained 
through  their  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans; and,  as  a  rule,  the  Europeans 
who  lived  amongst  them  used  to  be 
looked  up  to  and  respected.  But  a 
change  has  been  gradually  taking 
place.  During  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  there  has  been  a  growing  feel- 
in:,'  of  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
Bechuanas  against  the  white  man. 
Ttkej  have  come  to  look  upon  him  as 
their  greatest  enemy,  and  to  hate  him 
as  such.  And  this  hatred  has  resulted 
in  the  present  war — a  war  of  races,  of 
black  versus  white — a  war  in  which  the 
natives  set  out  with  the  determination, 
if  possible,  of  extirpating  the  white 
man  throughout  the  country. 

**  There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 
One  is,  that  while  the  people  as  a  rule 
h&Tsbeen  growing  m  intelligence,  the 


learning  how  to  govern  in  their  new 
circumstances.  The  people  have  been 
gradually  spreading  themselves  out 
over  the  country,  away  from  the 
towns.  The  influence  and  power  of 
the  chiefs  have  been,  and  are  still, 
confined  to  the  towns  in  which  they 
reside  ;  and  even  there  they  are  very 
much  weakened  by  the  existence  of 
chiefs'  brothers  and  uncles,  some  of 
whom  may  hold  different  opinions 
from,  and  have  as  much  influence  as, 
the  chief  himself.  Hence  we  have  any 
number  of  chiefs  in  the  country,  every 
one  acting  independently  of  every 
other,  and  owning  allegiance  only  in 
name  to  the  head  of  the  tribe.  Thus, 
the  country  has  been  coming  gradually 
into  a  £tate  of  anarchy,  in  which  every 
one  must  shift  for  himself.  Stealing 
has  been  rife ;  and  murder  and  other 
crimes  have  gone  unpunished,  and 
even  unchallenged,  in  all  the  outside 
districts." 


chiefs  have  not.    They  have  not  been 

The  first  event  of  significance  in  connection  with  the  present  outbreak 
was  the  murder  of  a  European  family  by  some  of  Jantje's  people,  and  the 
flight  of  the  latter,  with  the  8poil,~into  the  country  over  which  the  chief 
claimed  authority.  The  sad  story  is  thus  told  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mackenzie  : — 
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''  At  Daniers  Kreil  there  lived  two 
brothers,  called  Bumess,  the  younger 
being  married.  On  the  morning  of 
Priday,  the  30th  of  May,  a  young  lad, 
servant  of  a  trader  called  Bouse, 
observing  some  Kaffirs  as  if  in  ambush 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Messrs. 
Burness^s  house,  immediately  roused 
Mrs.  Bouse,  who  fled  into  the  bush 
with  some  six  little  children,  and 
eventually  escaped  with  her  life. 
From  Mrs.  Bouse  the  lad  went  to 
Lumess's  and  roused  them,  and  then 
catching  a  horse  which  happened  to 
be  near,  he  made  haste  to  reach  Ohap- 
man^s  farm,  where  he  roused  Mr. 
Chapman,  telling  him  that  on  his  way 
he  had  heard  the  report  of  flre-arms. 
The  brothers  Bumess  were  en  gaged  in 
farming  and  in  trading,  but  they  were 
of  a  stamp  not  uEually  found  in  such 
districts.  Both  were  intelligent  men 
and  great  readers,  the  elder  especially 
having  a  well-informed  and  cultivated 
mind.  They  had  pleasure  in  books 
and  not  in  field  sports.  They  were 
hnown  to  be  but  indifferent  shots ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  night 
in  question  they  had  only  one  gun  in 
the  house — a  double-barrel  fowling 
piece,  which,  it  is  said,  was  minus 
part  of  one  look,  so  that  only  one 
barrel  was  available.  It  is  thought 
these  things  influenced  the  natives  to 
.^olcct  the  Burnesses  as  an  easy  prey. 
The  report  is  that,  when    the  elder 


door  unarmed,  he  was  at  once  shot 
down.  The  charge  of  shot  which  was 
in  the  fowling-pieoe  was  flred  by  the 
younger  Bumess,  upon  which  the 
Kaffirs  fled  and  took  up  their  position 
at  a  distance.  Urged  back  by  one  of 
their  number,  who  upbraided  them  for 
their  cowardice,  they  again  approached 
the  house.  Mrs.  Bumess  making  her 
appearance  at  the  door  was  next  shot 
by  the  miscreants.  Her  husband 
received  her  into  his  arms,  and  kneel- 
ing over  her  was  himself  murdered,  a 
bullet  entering  his  head.  The  work 
of  rifling  now  began,  everything 
which  they  could  lay  hands  on  being 
taken — even  the  bodies  having  been 
stripped  of  the  clothing  worn  at  the 
time.  The  cattle  were  secured, 
wagons  were  seized  and  loaded  with 
goods;  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
Daniers  Kreil  looking  on  with  indiffer- 
ence or  joiniug  in  the  work  of  plunder. 
Mr.  Chapman  went  as  near  as  eighty 
or  one  hundred  yards  of  the  scene  of 
murder  and  pillage,  and  saw  the  people 
pulling  down  and  dragging  outside  the 
white  people's  goods.  He  had  to  flee 
for  his  life;  for  some  men  hayiDg 
observed  him  tried  to  cut  off  his  retreat 
in  the  bushes.  After  several  adven- 
tures, and  with  the  assistance  of.  some 
friendly  natives  who  acted  as  his 
guides  for  a  time,  he  escaped  with  his 
life,  forced  to  abandon  his  farm  and 
his  stock." 


brother  made  his  appearance  at  the 

A  company  of  Government  Volunteers,  despatched  for  the  purpose  of 
apprehending  the  murderers  of  the  Messrs.  Bumess,  and  of  relieving 
Kuruman,  was  met  on  the  road  and  dispersed  by  a  party  of  natives,  headed 
by  Jantje's  son,  Luka.  Further  forces  arrived  from  Griqua  Town  and 
Kimberley  under  the  command  of  Colonels  Lanyon  and  Warren,  bj 
whom  the  rebels  were  effectually  routed.  In  the  mea»itime  the  missionaries 
and  traders  residing  at  Kuruman  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Moffat  Institu- 
tion buildings,  which  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  were  found  to  be  well 
fitted  for  purposes  of  defence.  Mr.  Wooket,  of  Motito,  with  Mrs.  Wookey 
and  family,  subsequently  repaired  thither. 
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"  As  we  were  liying  alone,  and  forty 
miles  from  the  nearest  Europeans," 
▼liteB  Mr.  Wookey,  '*  we  did  not  know 
vhat  to  do.  Bat,  after  a  short  con- 
sultation with  my  wife,  we  thought  it 
right  that  I  should  go  to  Kuniman  at 
once  and  learn  the  truth.  I  left  on 
horseback,  and,  arriying  at  night, 
found  all  the  Europeans  in  a  state  of 
aknn,  as  one  of  the  traders  had  come 
Id,  after  haviog  a  narrow  escape  from 
being  killed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Bomesses  at  DanieVs  Kreil.  I  found 
that  the^'  had  all  moved  to  the  new 
and  nearly  completed  buildings  of  the 
Moffat  Institute,  for  mutual  pro- 
tection, as  they  had  heard  that 
attempts  would  probably  be  made  to 
cut  them  off  in  detail  at  their  respec- 
tiTO  homes.  I  received  the  un^imous 
adTioe  to  come  in  at  once  with  my 
family  before  it  should  be  too  late. 
The  next  morning  I  returned  to 
Motito.  A  great  many  natives  came 
to  see  us  and  hear  the  news.  Most  of 
the  head  men  of  all  the  villages  came 
ia.  All  of  them  were  more  or  less 
urgent  that  we  should  leave  Motito 
^hile  there  was  still  time.  The  chiefs 
themselves  did  not  wish  to  harm  us, 

Daring  Mr.  Wookey's  absence^  the  mission-houso  and  Church  at  Motito 
were  attacked.  Our  brother's  cattle,  furniture  and  books  were  either 
I'irried  away  or  destroyed,  and  the  premises  were  left  an  utter  wreck. 
Writing  from  Kuruman  at  the  end  of  October,  Mr.  Wookey  states  : — 


but  they  would  not  answer  for  all 
their  people. 

*  <  One  thing  they  requested,  and  that 
was,  that  we  should  leave  our  things 
and  stock,  promisibg  faithfully  to  take 
care  of  them ;  so  that  we  might  give 
some  mark  of  our  confidence  in  them. 
We  did  so,  hoping  to  be  able  to  return 
in  a  short  time.  We  arrived  at  Kuru- 
man on  the  Saturday,  meeting  with 
Messrs.  Sharp  and  Eatching,  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  on  their  way  to  the 
interior. 

"After  a  few  days  our  prospects 
grew  darker.  Rebels  from  over  the 
border  and  disaffected  natives  were 
assembling  at  several  places  only  a  few 
miles  from  us,  and  were  constantly 
passing  and  repassing  the  station  in 
commimication  with  each  other.  Our 
posts  were  stopped,  and  any  messen- 
gers one  might  send  were  threatened 
with  death.  Watch  was  kept  night 
after  night,  lest  an  attempt  should  bo 
made  to  set  the  buildings  on  fire,  as 
was  threatened.  The  country  all 
round  us  was  in  a  ferment,  and  prepa- 
rations were  everywhere  being  made 
for  fighting." 


*<  The  country  has  been,  and  still  is 
in  the  greatest  confusion.  Whole 
uistricts  have  been  dispeopled,  the 
inhabitants  having  either  moved  or 
:led.  Our  active  mission  work  has 
l^n  almost  at  a  standstill.  But 
Xoruman  mission  station,  is  unhurt, 
and  all  through  these  trying  times  it 
has  been  a  place  of  refuge  for  all, 
hoth  Europeans  and  natives,  who  have 
sought  protection  in  it.  In  other  dis- 
tricts very  many  of  the  people  oon- 
i^«cted  with  oar  stations  and  churches 


have  been  mixed  up  with  these  dis- 
turbances in  various  ways.  Some  of 
them  have  been  ringleaders  in  cattle- 
stealing,  in  threatening  the  lives  of 
Europeans,  and  in  stirring  up  the 
war-spirit  in  the  villages  and  towns. 

**  From  the  very  commencement  we 
used  our  utmost  efforts,  on  every 
possible  occasion,  to  persuade  the 
Bechuanas  against  fighting  with  the 
English  Qovemment,  and  to  keep  free 
from  cattle-lifting,  as  it  would 
certainly   bring   them   into   trouble. 
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And,  as  far  as  the  people  of  Kuniman 
station  are  concerned,  we  were  success- 
fol,  only  some  five  or  six  of  them 
having  gone  to  join  the  fighting  party ; 
but,  with  most  of  the  others,  our 
efforts  were  treated  with  scorn  and 
abuse. 

'*  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Colonel 
Warren  is  here,  doing  his  best  to  put 
the  country  straight;  and  we  are  in 
hopes  that  when  the  country  becomes 
settled,  our  work  will  take  a  firmer 


hold  of  the  people,  and  that,  under  a 
firm  government  and  wholesome 
laws,  the  Bechuanas  wiU  make  Barer 
and  better  progress  than  they  have  yet 
done.  We  are  sanguine  that  the 
Moffat  Institute  will  have  a  wider 
scope  for  development  in  all  its 
departments,  and  that,  after  this 
sifting  and  testing  time,  our  churches 
will,  by  God's  blessing,  be  purer 
and  stronger  than  ever  they  have 
been." 


In  Gonnectioa  with  the  amnesty  which  was  proolaimsd  on  the  13th  of 
November  by  Colonel  Lantov,  as  Administrator  of  the  Government  of 
Her  Majesty's  Province  of  Griqualand  West,  the  following  Government 
notice  was  issued  : — 


"  Colonial  Secretariat,  Kimberley, 
« 13th  November,  1878. 

**  The  reports  received  from  the  dis- 
turbed pare  of  this  Province  agree  in 
representing  that  armed  resistance  to 
the  troops  or  police  has  ceased ;  that 
repeated  defeats  and  heavy  losses  in 
fighting  mea  and  cattle,  and  the  death 
or  capture  of  some  of  tbeir  most 
inflaential  leaders  have  thoroughly 
dispirited  and  disorganised  the  rebels, 
who  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  large 
bodies :  that  those  who  remain  in  arms 
are  scattered  fugitives,  who,  every- 
where upon  the  approach  of  any 
Proviocial  force,  floe  for  refuge  to  their 
fastnesses  without  any  apparent  object 
beyond  saving  themselves  from  des- 
truction. The  time  seems,  therefore, 
to  have  arrived  when,  without  en- 
dangering public  interests,  or  dimin- 
ishing the  prospect  of  p<>rmanent  peacp, 
an  amnesty  may  be  proclaimed,  ad- 
mitting of  the  submission  of  all  who 
bave  not  been  prominent  leaders  or 
been  guilty  of  other  serious  crimes  in 
the  course  of  the  late  rebellion. 

"  The  above  Proclamation  No.  11  of 
even  date,  has  accordingly  been  issued 
by  His  Excellency  the  Administrator, 


with  the  advice  of  the  Executive 
Council,  and  Civil  Commissioners  of 
this  Province  are  hereby  enjoined  to 
have  it  circulated  in  the  EngUsh, 
Dutch,  and  Sechuana  languages. 

"  They  are  al-o  empowered  to 
receive  the  submission  of  all  those  who 
may  come  under  its  terms.  All  who 
submit  in  terms  of  His  Excellency's 
Proclamation  must  be  disarmed  and 
registered.  They  wiU  be  settled  on 
locations,  or  placed  under  contract  ao 
may  hereafter  be  determined  upon, 
and  will  receive  in  return  for  their 
labour  under  contracts  such  fair  re- 
muneration as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  agreed  upon. 

**  Civil  Commisbioners  are  instructed 
to  report  for  sanction  all  subsidiary 
measures  which  they  may  find  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  this  amnesty,  and 
to  provide  against  abuse  of  its  pro- 
visions, and,  until  further  orders, 
send  in  weekly  reports  of  the  mode  iu 
which  these  orders  have  been  carried 
out,  and  of  their  results. 

'<  By  Command  of  His  Excellency 
the  Administrator, 

"  FBANaS   ViLLIXRS, 

"  Acting  Colonial  Secretary.*' 
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After  referring  to  the  disastrous  effect  'which  the  events  above  described 
have  had  upon  the  native  churches  and  upon  the  country  and  people  in 
general,  Mr.  Wookey  proceeds : — 


ample  scope  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment ;  our  churches  would  be  stronger 
and  purer,  and  our  whole  work  as 
missionaries  would  assume  a  new 
aspect. 

"  Of  course,  the  fufcure  welfare  of 
these  people  will  depend  very  much,  if 
not  altogether,  upon  the  kind  of  men 
sent  as  British  Besidents  amongst 
them.  We  want  men  of  sound 
common  sense,  just  and  upright,  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  British  law, 
which  looks  upon  all  men  as  equals. 
We  want  men  of  experience,  who  will 
not  be  easily  deceived  either  by  white 
or  black.  We  don't  want  to  see  men 
who  hate  a  black  man  because  he  is  a 
<  nigger.'  Nor  do  we  want  to  see  men 
whose  favourite  resort  is  the  '  canteen 
and  whose  favourite  companion  is  the 
*  brandy  bottle '  or  the  *  gambling 
table.'  Surely,  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment takes  the  responeibilitiee  of  new 
countries  and  peoples,  it  should  seek 
out  its  best  men  to  represent  it.  These 
Bechuanas  have  still  to  learn  what  a 
Government  is,  and  what  laws  are* 
They  are  still  children  in  such  know- 
ledge, and  should  be  treated  as  such, 
at  least  for  a  time." 


'*  Again  the  great  question  of  the 
diy  in  South  Africa  comes  to  the  fore 
front,  <  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
natives?'  Of  course,  it  is  presumed 
thst  the  English  Government  will  take 
the  country  over,  at  any  rate  that  part 
of  it  in  which  tbey  have  been  fighting. 
But  it  is  also  presumed  that,  in 
settling  tbe  country,  ample  provision 
vill  be  made  for  the  wants  of  its 
people.  And,  in  settling  them  upon 
land,  it  should  be  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  tbey  cannot  sell  it ;  that 
tbey  hold  it  under  the  Government 
and  upon  condition  of  their  good 
heba7iour;  so  that  they  may  be 
delivered  from  the  clutches  of  *  land- 
jobbers.'  And  why  should  not  the 
modea  of  administering  law  and  justice 
be  made  simpler,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  such  people  as  these,  than 
those  in  existence  in  our  magistrates' 
courts  P  For  a  native  to  get  a  hearing 
Knd  justice  in  Griqualand  simply 
laeans  ruination  at  present. 

"Had  we  a  good,  paternal  govem- 
Q^ent,  wholesome  laws,  and  justice 
equally  meted  out,  we  believe  there  is 
»  brighter  future  in  store  for  the 
Itecbnanas.  They  would  make  rapid 
progress.    Our  Institution  would  have 

Ihe  Directors  have  hitherto  refrained  from  laying  before  their 
constituents  a  complete  statement  of  these  events,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  cloud  which,  for  tbe  past  eight  months,  has  rested  ou  their  mission  in 
Becbualand,  would  ere  long  be  lifted,  and  that  brighter  days  would  again 
<^awn.  In  tbe  providence  of  God,  hopes  may  be  entertained  that  the  worst 
is  bow  over.  Throughout  the  time  of  trial  our  missionary  brethren  have 
be^n  assured  of  the  sincere  sympathy  of  the  Directors  in  their  anxieties. 
While  legretting  the  irijury  which  some  of  their  number  have  sustained 
Q  tbe  loss  of  property,  they  would  devoutly  thank  God  for  the  personal 
protection  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  one  and  all  of  them  in  a  season 
of  unusual  peril. 
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Slabagastar— Contiraitir  §tiki\. 


THE  Rev.  W.  K  Cousins,  after  a  two  years'  furlough  in  this  country, 
returned  to  Madagascar  in  the  month  of  August,  1878.  In  a  letter 
dated  November  6th,  which  came  to  hand  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
Mr.  Cousins  announces  his  safe  arrival  in  Antananarivo,  and  describes  the 
impressions  which  the  advanced  state  of  opinion  on  political,  social,  and 
religious  questions  at  present  prevailing  in  the  Capital  had  produced  upon 
his  mind.  He  also  contrasts  the  route  to  Antananarivo  vid  Zanzibar  and 
Mojanga  with  that  vid  Mauritus  and  Tamatave,  which  has  hitherto  been 
generally  adopted.     Mr.  Cousins  writes  : — 


<*  I  landed  in  Mojanga  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  Sept.  28th,  and  left  in  a 
dhow  for  Marovoay  on  the  following 
Tuesday  afternoon  (October  1st).  I 
started  from  Mojanga  with  the  inten- 
tion of  taking  the  Western  (or  Meva- 
tanana)  route,  as  my  men  were  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  it.  They  had 
come  down  by  the  Antongodrahoja 
route.  When  we  got  to  Marovoay 
cur  plans  were  changed  in  deference 
to  the  strongly-expressed  wish  of  the 
Governor.  Thus  it  happened  that  I 
fulfilled  my  original  intention  and 
came  vid  Antongodrahoja. 

"I  found  the  journey  long  and 
tedious,  and  parts  of  it  very  trying  to 
the  men.  They  suffered  very  much 
from  the  heat  during  the  first  half  of 
the  journey;  and,  indeed,  after  we 
passed  Antongodrahoja  we  still  found 
tho  mid-day  heat  very  trying.  We 
were  down  in  the  valleys  very  often, 
and  almost  all  the  way  we  had  ranges 
of  hills  to  the  east  of  us.  We  suflfered 
no  interruption  from  rain.  There  was 
one  storm  a  few  days  before  we  reached 
Antananarivo,  but  it  came  late  in  the 
evening,  after  we  were  safely  sheltered. 
I  spent  my  first  Sunday  at  Antongo- 
drahoja, and  the  second  at  Ambohi- 
mangakely,  about  forty  miles  north  of 
the  capital,  which  I  reached  on  Monday 
evening,  Oct.  14th.  I  was  rather  tired 


for  some  days ;  but  was  otherwise 
in  good  health,  and  I  am  thankful  to 
have  escaped  without  the  slightest 
symptom  of  fever.  My  men  too,  thougli 
tried  severely  by  the  heat,  were,  with 
one  or  two  slight  and  temporary  excep- 
tions entirely  free  from  fever. 

'*  The  journey  is  more  tedious  than 
that  from  Tamatave.  The  heat  and  the 
distance  are  both  greater.  The  men 
say  the  distance  of  Mojanga  is  twice 
that  of  Tamatave,  and  I  think  they 
cannot  be  far  wrong,  though  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  make  any  very 
careful  calculations. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  Mojanga  route 
is  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  the 
Tamatave  route.  The  great  advantage, 
of  course,  is  that  the  British  India 
steamers  bring  us  right  to  the  island, 
and  that  their  terms  are  reasonable. 
'  '*Iwas  delighted  to  be  once  more 
in  Antananarivo,  though  it  does  seem 
more  dusty  and  untidy  than  ever,  and 
the  houses,  after  neat  English  homes, 
do  seem  in  a  chronic  state  of  disrepair. 
I  have  been  very  kindly  reoeived  both 
by  the  missionaries  and  by  the 
natives.  I  have  had  any  number  of 
tTirkeys,  geese,  fowls,  and  eggs 
presented  to  me,  and  the  people  seem 
to  have  done  their  best  to  make  me 
feel  wrelcome. 

"  There  seems  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
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genuine  desire  to  work  harmo^ionsly 
for  the  common  good.    The  nativoa 
seem  in  a  more  appreciatiTe  temper, 
and  a  general  feeling  of  friendliness 
and  harmony  prevails.    I  notice,  too, 
many  signs  of  progress.    The  congre- 
gations are  still  large.    The  schools  are 
▼ell  attended,    and  the  standard  o^ 
education  is  being  rapidly  raised.    Mr. 
Bichardson'snobleschool- house  stands 
just  below  my  garden,  and  forms  a 
Tery  prominent  object.    The  College, 
too,  begins  to  show  well,   and  will 
m&ke  a  very  imposing  building.    The 
old  Central  School,  again,  has  been 
thoroughly  renovated,    and  is    now 
occupied  by  Miss  Bliss.    Last  Thurs- 
day we  had  a  most  pleasant  afternoon 
there,  of  which  you   will  doubtless 
hear.   A  few  days  after  my  arrival, 
ve  also  had  a  pleasant  evening  with 
the  old   students  from  the    college. 
I  could  not  help  rejoicing  to  see  such 
a  band  of  intelligent  Christian  workers. 
They  spoke  very  freely,  and  for  the 
most  part  very  sensibly ;  and,  from  all 
1  hear,  many  of  them  are  doing  ex- 
cellent missionary  work.    This  edu- 
cational work  is  of  immense  import- 
ance to  the  well-being  and  ad  vancemont 
of  the  Christian  community  here  ;  and 
I  believe  you  feel  as  strongly  as  I  can, 
the    importance    of    fobtering    and 
maintaining  these  general  institutions. 
They  are  telling  powerfully  already, 
and  their  influence  will  grow  year  by 
year,  if  we  can  only  maintain  them  with 
ngour.     I  find  much  disappointment 
lelt  at  the  interruption  of  the  medical 
▼ork.     The  Analakely  Hospital  re- 
mains closed,  and  our  mission  suffers 
»3newhat  in  consequence.    The  doctor 
^  find  plenty  of  work,  and  a  warm 
welcome. 

"1  find  the  Prime  Minister  has 
^n  moving  forward  very  rapidly,  and 
has  made  important  changes  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  &o. 
The  compulsory  registration  of  births 


and  deaths,  of  marriages,  of  con- 
tracts, sales  of  land,  &c. ;  the  prohibi- 
tion of  polygamy  and  divorce  ;  and 
certain  laws  regulating  the  slave 
trade,  are  a  clear  gain  to  the  cause  of 
civilization  and  progress.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  Government  to  our  work 
generally  seem  to  be  very  friendly; 
and,  with  prudence  and  patient  teach- 
ing, we  may  yet  secure  to  the  native 
churches  a  very  large  amount  of 
liberty.  There  appears  to  be  a  grow- 
ingly  clear  apprehension  of  difference 
existing  between  the  spheres  of  the 
state  and  of  the  churches.  On  the 
whole,  the  work  seems  strong  and 
healthy;  and  although  the  native 
Christians  may  long  need  our  friendly 
help,  both  in  guidance  and  in  money, 
we  are  certainly  preparing  them  to 
stand  alone.  I  find,  however,  they  are 
disappointed  to  hear  that  the  Directors 
do  not  intend  to  send  out  any  new 
missionaries  at  present.  At  our  meet- 
ing last  Thursday,  Andrianaivorave- 
lona  suggested  as  a  compromise  that,  if 
the  Directors  were  unwilling  to  in- 
crease the  staff  of  missionaries,  the 
Malagasy  should  be  allowed  to  claim, 
as  their  own,  all  children  bom  in  the 
country.  As  there  were  some  twenty- 
five  English  children  present  when 
this  suggestion  was  made,  the  Mala- 
gasy thought  they  would  not  be  the 
losers  if  this  arrangement  were  carried 
out. 

**  We  had  a  preliminary  meeting  of 
the  Eevision  Committee  ten  days  ago, 
and  hope  to  resume  our  weekly  sit- 
tings on  Thursday,  October  14th.  We 
have  adopted  several  simple  rules  that 
should  enable  us  to  make  more  rapid 
progress.  At  our  past  rate  of  pro- 
gress we  should  still  require  sixteen 
years.  The  aim  I  intend  to  keep  be- 
fore my  own  mind  is  the  completion  of 
the  whole  work  within  six  or  eight 
years  of  the  present  time." 
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1.  DEFABTUBES. 

The  Boy.  Bogeb  Price,  Mrs.  Price,  and  four  cbildren,  returning  to  Mole- 
POLOLE,  and  Master  and  Miss  Sykes,  returning  to  Inyati,  Central  South  Africa* 
embarked  for  Natal  and  Cape  Tovrn  respectively,  per  steamer  Balmoral  Ckutk^ 
January  10th. 

2.  ABBIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mrp.  Taylor,  wife  of  the  Eev.  T.  Taylor,  B.A.,  from  SHA^'QHAI,  China, 
per  French  packet,  December  20th. 

The  Bey.  J.  Hewlett,  B.A.,  and  child,  from  Mirzapore,  North  India,  per 
steamer  Indian  December  27th. 

3.  IN  MEMOBIAM. 

With  regret  the  Directors  announce  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Willl^h  Campbell 
— ^a  regret  which  they  feel  sure  will  be  shared  by  the  Society's  constituents  and 
friends,  to  many  of  whom  he  was  well  known.  Mr.  Campbell  was  formerly  a 
missionary  in  South  India,  but  he  had  been  resident  in  this  country  since  the 
year  1886.  Haying  been  appointed  by  the  Directors  to  the  station  at  Banga- 
lore, and  haying  received  ordination,  our  late  brother,  accompanied  by  Mrs* 
Campbell,  sailed  for  India  early  in  January,  1824,  After  labouring  for  some 
years  in  that  miesion,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  were,  owing  to  impaired 
health,  compelled  to  return  to  England,  the  latter  in  1832  and  the  former  in 
1835.  Here  Mr.  Campbell  served  the  Society  for  a  time  in  Deputation  work, 
and  eventually  undertook  a  home  pastorate.  About  this  period  he  prepared  and 
published  a  work  on  Mission?,  entitled  '*  British  India."  For  some  years  past 
Mr.  Campbell  had  lived  in  retirement  in  the  north  of  London,  where  he  died 
on  Saturday,  December  14th,  1878,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  By  his 
will  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  Society  the  reversion  of  £2,000  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  a  Canarese  native  ministry  at  Bangalore. 

In  our  number  for  April,  1878,  when  recording  the  death  of  the  Bev. 
Willl/lm  Beynox,  of  Belgaum,  we  expressed  sympathy  with  our  brother's 
aged  widow,  who  had  been  his  constant  helpmeet  throughout  a  lengthened 
course  of  missionary  labour.  From  letters  which  haye  just  reached  this 
country,  we  learn  that  Mrs.  Betiton  has  herself  passed  away.  Hayisg  sur- 
vived her  husband  ten  months,  she  died  on  the  2i:id  of  December  last,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight 

4.  JAPAN.— THE  PBOGBESS  OF  MISSIONS. 

By  the  last  steamer  from  Japan  we  get  the  latest  statistics  as  to  the  condition 
of  Christianity  in  that  intf-resting  country.  There  are  now  in  Japan  106  Pro- 
testant  missionaries  and  forty. four  organised  churches.  Of  these  congrega- 
tions, twelve  are  already  wholly  self-supporting,  and  twenty-six  partially. 
There  are  1,617  church  members  (native  conyerts),  a  large  proportion  being 
men,  who  have  contributed  in  the  year  1877  the  sum  of  3,552  dollars  11  cents. 
Gradually  a  liberal,  self-supporting  Christian  church  is  being  developed  in 
Japan.    As  helpful  to  this  end,  there  are  now  three  theological  schools,  with 
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one  hmidred  students  in  course  of  preparation.  There  are  already  nine  natiye 
ordained  preachers,  and  ninety-three  assistant  preachers.  In  the  mission  hos- 
pitals nearly  18,009  patients  were  treated  last  year. — New  York  Chrutian  Union, 
Not.  27. 

5.  THE  ANTHEOPOLOGIOAL  SOCIETY. 

On  the  eyening  of  Wednesday,  the  8th  January,  papers  were  read  at  the 
Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  by  the  £ev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  F.E.G-.S.,  recently 
retomed  from  Samoa,  and  the  Key.  W.  G.  Lawes,  of  the  New  Guinea  mission. 
The  subject  of  Mr.  Whitmee's  paper  was,  **  A  Bevised  Nomenclature  of  the 
Inter-Oceanic  races  of  Men" — /.e.,  the  people  inhabiting  the  islands  from 
Madagascar,  through  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Australasia,  Polynesia,  and 
io eluding  Formosa.  Of  the  dark  or  Negrito-Polynesian  people,  there  are  three 
distinct  races,  which  occupy  Australia,  Western  Polynesia,  the  greater  part  of 
New  Guiaea,  and  some  other  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  interior  of 
the  Malacca  peninsula,  and  the  Andaman  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  The 
brovn  or  Malay o-Polynesian  people,  of  which  there  are  five  branches,  extend 
from  Madagascar,  through  the  Indian  Archipelago  to  Formosa,  over  North- West 
aLd  Eastern  Polynesia  to  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Lawes*s  paper  was  entitled 
**  Ethnological  Notes  on  the  Motu,  Koitapu,  and  Koiari  tribes  of  New  Guinea.'' 
Tbe  two  latter  tribes  uje  the  aborigines  of  the  part  of  New  Guinea,  about  Port 
Moresby  (lat.  9*30  S.;  long.  147*10  E.).  The  characteristics  which  distinguish 
them,  from  the  Motu  tribe  were  clearly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Lawes ;  who  also  stated 
that  he  had  encountered  no  less  than  twenty-five  different  dialects  and 
languages  within  the  limits  of  three  hundred  miles  of  the  South-Eastern  Coast 
of  New  Guinea. 

6.  NOBTH  CHINA.— THE  RECENT  FAMINE. 

Urder  date  Shanghai,  October  10th,  1878,  the  Eev.  William  Muirhead 
vntes: — "  The  famine  matter  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  The  harvest  in 
many  places  has  been  exceedingly  good,  and  warranted  a  remission  of  our 
relief  work  for  a  month  or  two,  when  it  will  be  resumed  during  the  winter.  I 
call  your  attention  to  a  letter  in  the  North  China  Herald,  of  this  date,  faom  the 
VicEKOY  of  Chihli,  ezpreseivo  of  his  intense  gratitude  for  the  work  that  has 
b(tn  doce.  Our  funds  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and  we  hope  to  supply 
Protestant  and  Catholic  missionaries  in  a  way  that  will  enable  them  to  dispense 
I  Iiirge  axonnt  of  charity." 

The  following  is  the  communication  above  referred  to : — 

"A communication  from  H.  E.  the  Vicehot  of  Chihli,  Li,  to  E.  J.  Forrest, 
Esq.,  H.M.  Consul,  and  Chairman  of  the  Famine  Belief  Committee  at 
Tientsin. 

"The  Viceroy  received  yesterday  Mr.  Forrest's  conununication,  of  the 
contents  of  which  he  has  informed  himself. 

''The  gentry  and  merchants  of  foreign  countries  have  subscribed  large  sums 
cf  money  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  the  two  provinces  of  Chihli  and 
^bangi,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  saving  not  a  few  from  starvation. 

"Mr.  Forrest  informs  the  Viceroy  that  there  is  still  a  balance  of  taelp, 
perhaps  40,000,  inland ;  and  that  he  purposes,  in  view  of  the  coming  winter, 
to  take  measures  for  its  distribution  in  those  places  which  have  been  the  scenes 
of  the  greatest  suffer  ng. 
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**  The  Viceroy,  when  he  coDsiders  the  continual  growth  of  these  noble  acts 
towards  the  poor  and  etarying  people,  is  at  a  loss  for  words  to  exprees  his  deep- 
felt  gratitude.  He  would  observe  that  he  has  distributed  grain  and  money  in 
Ho  Chien-fu  and  the  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  neighbourhood  which  sufiTeredf 
on  several  occasions  ;  and  Mr.  Budd  and  his  colleagues  have  also  distributed 
relief  where  his  (the  Viceroy's)  resources  were  insufficient.  Thus  the  poor 
people  have  everywhere  been  the  recipients  of  your  truly  great  benevolence. 

"  The  autumn  cropsi  however,  have  turned  out  rich  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
price  of  grain  has  materially  decreased,  the  means  of  support  being  no  longer 
wanted. 

*'  The  Viceroy  has  it  in  contemplation  to  memorialize  the  Throne  conoeming 
the  taxes  payable  this  autumn,  and  he  will  suggest  that  His  Majesty  may  be 
pleased  to  remit  the  taxes  for  the  half  year,  as  a  special  account  of  benevolence 
and  pity. 

"  When  the  winter  sets  is,  the  people  will  all  have  more  or  less  a  store  of 
grain ;  and  the  Viceroy  having  taken  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it 
appears  to  him  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  further  relief  distribution,  and  be 
therefore  deems  it  his  duty  to  suggest  (lit.  pray)  that  the  sum  of  40,000  taels 
be  kept  in  hand  until  a  plan  be  hit  upon  (for  its  ultimate  distribution)  else- 
where. 

"  The  gentry  and  merchants  of  your  country  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
good  works,  and  without  reluctance  have  given  their  money  in  abundance,  and 
have  thus  made  their  good  feeling  (towards  the  country)  apparent.  The 
Viceroy  and  the  people  of  Cbihli  and  Shansi  are  equally  touched  by  your  kind- 
ness, and  the  Viceroy  now  begs  Mr.  Forrest  to  be  the  means  of  expressing  tbeir 
heartfelt  gratitude.*' 

7.  SOUTH  CHINA.— TAU  MA  TI. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Edge,  of  Hong 
Kong,  dated  August  29th,  1878  : — '*  I  have  written  concerning  the  new  mission 
at  Tatj  ma  ti  several  times,  but  I  cannot  now  refer  to  my  past  letters  to  see 
whether  or  not  I  mentioned  the  gratifying  fact  that  I  have  baptised  a  whole 
family.  Eirst  the  father  alone — and  the  Directors  may  be  sure  that  he  and  we 
who  were  present  offered  an  earnest  prayer  for  his  wife,  who  was  then 
thoroughly  opposed  to  him — but  a  few  months'  after  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
that  the  also  was  inquiring  after  the  doctrine.  Her  brother,  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  was  of  like  mind  with  herself,  and  after  due  inquiry  1  baptised  the 
woman,  her  infant,  and  her  brother.  Thus,  there  is  now  a  small  church  in 
Tau  ma  ti.  The  place  is  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  school  I  have 
founded  is  doing  very  well." 

8.  UJIJI-DEATH  OF  THE  EEV.  J.  B.  THOMSON. 
It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  the  Directors  announce  the  severe  loss 
just  suffered  by  the  new  mission  to  Central  Africa,  On  Monday,  January  20th, 
they  received  a  telegram  from  Aden,  which  informed  them  in  brief  terms  that 
the  Eev.  J.  B.  Thomson  had  died  at  TJjiji  on  the  22nd  September  last  They 
knew  that  he  had  been  exceedingly  ill ;  but  they  hoped  that  the  worst  was 
past.  Full  particulars  will  probably  reach  them  by  the  mail,  which  is  due  in 
London  on  the  8rd  of  the  present  month  (February).  Who  now  will  be 
*•  baptised  for  the  dead  "  ? 
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VI  .gfJD  gear's  Satramenlal  (Sfftring  to  MiboW  Jfnn^. 

To  l^th  January^  1879. 


LONDON. 

JanM  Spicer,  E«i 5    6  0 

A.  »-r.  Spet-r.  Ka4i 3    8  0 

3l-.'<  Dttnnlnar  10  0 

Atn*^yCh&pt:l 14  14  S 

A  t-n  ^ 4  12  7 

Bu  khttth.. 29  13  0 

r*DbCTw«U  Gr*«-n 17  18  8 

r<iihridw  H*ath 15    0  0 

Otd-n  Town,  Park  Chipel 18    1  6 

*  1-7  Temple  21    0  0 

Ca.Vto&|Lo^r '0  10  0 

„      Upper 25    0  o 

'•**ptoB  pMk.^ 29    8  3 

^iwaOlk  .« 20    0  0 

rr<  rdoD,  Qeorga  Bcreat 9    6  0 

« -.vdon,  8oath 3  118 

T'J^ton  Cong.  Ch 5    7  8 

t/a'Tich,  We't 2  13  9 

£ilmir ^ 12  10  1 

Fr.chler, North    7    0  6 

Frr'ttUt- 8     0  0 

y  r»rt  Hill,  Trinity  C5i.ng.  Ch 4  15  !0 

Hanorvr  Chftpel  2  10  0 

Hi«hwte 17  14  6 

H^rburyCh  ^ 12    2  0 

'ivL?<ton  on  ThuDAS,  Kd  en  Street 3    3  0 

lAWMham 26  12  fi 

LtTtooitone  4    4  0 

Lr/usbbotooirh  Cb 8    4  0 

>WCoUe|fii  Chapel 13  12  C 

N  mod.  Upper 11    0  0 

•■-fortBowl  4  12  6 

Put&«7,  Union  Ch.,  Moiety 6  10  7 

?t.  Jolm»«  Wood  2  10  0 

9t.MtryCray   5    0  6 

.SLrcblsad  Road  15  0 

^trettham  Hill 10    0  0 

Sv.>rluid  Chap«a  2    5  0 

B?.tV/n 8  10  0 

"^t^sham,  ^ha^c^-in-th«-Orove    4  16  6 

TvtuQham  C-'UTt  Boad  9  10  0 

TrerorCtrnpel    8    6  0 

racn Chep«l, Islington 82    0  10 

'ilfoMBoad  1    5  4 

ViltLunfiSov,  M&reh  Stre«t.... 4    4  0 

Thai'yClL 3    5  4 

▼jr4rrortb,  iMMi  Hill  Ch 5  10  0 

Van»!cad  7     3  7 

''•r^'ordroog.  Cb,  Moiety  9    0  0 

^'juhCtfCh 10    0  0 

COUNIRY, 

A'criojrton  Tabernacle  0    B  0 

A:.'Ktoo 0  15  0 

Anadcl 1  10  0 

AsBiivter I    0  0 

*^«»bBiy  .^ 10  0 

Btruity 0  17  3 

Bttbaiy 2 

B«riisup>,  Moi«ty 4 

8*tk,ATioleCha ! 

„    P^reyCh 

n    Vineyards  Ch 

rwJniiK»^n  ,_,      ,,, 

^hamstMil  

^*Tiaiy   

*Wio*V8tortford  « 

B'Adlwra.  Furthergatc  Ch 

*Wt3ii,IUMbiUCh.    

J^'^^oiu  Red  Lion  8t»et    

Booncfltoiith,  Biohmond  Hill   

fcrvf.-rt  Auxiliary— 

IWtooLane 15    0  0 

Ilkl«T 5    6  0 

^Wriue  5    0  2 

Bndford-oa-ATon  1  10  8 

^n^&'OQ, aermoot  Coo.  Ch  (Preston  ...    2    3  0 


14 
12 

4 


8  6 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

2  10  11 

2  3  0 
0  10 

IT    0 

0  18  e 

16  7 

3  12 
6  19 


0 
0 


2 
0 


Bristol  Auxiliary— 

rif-vedon 5    0  0 

Highbury  Ch 42    7  5 

HooeOh 4    5  0 

Lodge  Street 1  17  6 

Oldland  Common 110 

Pembroke  Ch 6    6  0 

RellandPark 12    1  1 

We*ton-8uper-Mare 5    7  0 

BuntinKford  15  1 

Bumler,  Salern  Ch 2    0  0 

Bury,  Bethel  Ch I    1  0 

Bury,  8t.  tdmuiids,  W/jiting  Street 3    0  5 

Cambridge,  iSmmanuel  Ch 8    0  0 

Canterbury,  Quildhall  Street 2    6  9 

CanniDgton    0  10  0 

Carlisle,  Charlotte  Street  2    2  0 

Caterham    5  14  0 

CaTcndish « 0  11  8 

Charmouth , 0  10  0 

Ch^-a/ile   7     12 

Che»m-ford,  Baddow  Koad    2    9  4 

Chf-rtj^y 2    2  0 

Chi«h»».ster 4    0  0 

ChorUy,  St.  George's  Street 5    4  6 

Colche:>t<rr,  Head  Gate  Ch 2    2  0 

„           Lion  Walk  Ch 10    0  0 

Coventry,  West  Orchard  Ch 4    0  0 

Crediton 0  15  0 

Crewe  1  12  0 

Dartmouth 1     0  0 

Debenham 10  0 

D*»rby.  Victoria  Street  12  10  5 

Earlsheaton,  Highfield  Ch 1  14  0 

Kgham 1  10  0 

Elswick 16  0 

Folkestone 5    0  0 

Fordham 0  17  7 

Fovant 15  6 

Fromp,  ZionCh 4    0  0 

Glossop,  Lttllemoor  Ch 3    9  0 

Harwich 2    0  0 

Hanlingden    16  3 

Havant   1  l*?  0 

Hi>ckmondwike,  George  Street  (1S77)    ...  1  18  0 

Hexbam 2    7  0 

Holt 110 

Iljtho 1    1  0 

Ilkeston 110  0 

Uminster 17  6 

Kiddenuinnter 2  10  0 

King's  OliiTo  0  17  6 

Kukham 2    4  0 

KnareBborough 2    5  0 

Knowle  Green  0  12  0 

Leamington.  Spencer  Street 12  15  0 

Leicester,  Emanuel  Ch 1    0  u 

LevenMhulme 13  0 

Leyland 0  11  b 

Liscard   9  10  10 

Liverpool,  Stanley  Ch 4  15  2 

Lymiogton 3  10  2 

MH^cleefleld,  Park  Green  Ch 6    0  0 

Mftncheeter  Auxiliary— 

Broughton  Park  10    0  0 

Eocles 10    0  0 

Grosvenor  Street 20    0  0 

Knot  Mill  2    0  6 

Park  Chapel 2  14  1 

Patricroit 1  11  6 

Pendleton 5    8  0 

Tottington 1  14  2 

Mansfield  1  19  0 

Marple   2    8  0 

MaRbro  Chapel 4  15  0 

MiddIeton>by-Youlgrave 0  10  0 

Na*s]ngton 18  0 

NewBrompton 1  10  0 
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Newbury 

Nttther  Oompton  

Newnhani ..• 

NorthAmpioii,  TJnitad  Odmmunioii,  Com* 

meroUl  Stnet   

Nortbflaet 

North  Shield*,  8t.  Andrew's  Oh 

Norwich,  Ohapel-in-the- Field 

OakhiU 

Ongar 

Oundla 

Pfttdey  Bridge 

Peaieley  dross 

Penryn 

Plymouth,  SherwdlOhapel  ....» 

Poyle   

BeediBg,  Broad  Street. 

Reigate   

Retford  .- 

Booheeter,  Tines  Oh.. 

Rugby 

Ryton 

Salinbury,  Endless  Street 

Bandford 

Sondwieh 

Scarborough,  Bar  Ohurcb 

„  Eastborouffh  Church    

n  South  Cliff  Church 


6  6 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  12 

0 

7  15 

0 

1  0 

0 

S  S 

7 

5  17 

6 

IS  10 

6 

S  0 

0 

1  17  11 

0  16 

S 

1  10 

0 

0  15 

fl 

10  U 

7 

1  17 

6 

3  0 

2 

S  10 

0 

1  1 

6 

2  0 

0 

1  12 

2 

1  14 

6 

6  0 

2 

1  0 

8 

S  0 

0 

7  9 

4 

2  15 

0 

9  5 

8 

Sheffield,  Broom  Park  Church 4 

,«       Cemetery  Boal  ..•••... .....  A 

Shrewsbury,  Abbey  Foregate  Gbureli ...  7 

Sleaford I 

SUgo 2 

Southport,  Chapel  Sveet 10 

Stourbridge 2 

Stowmark*^  S 

Stroud, Bedford  Gha.  ••••••.••••....•••«......  5 

„      Old  Chapel 1 

Sutton-ifi-Ashfield ^..^  I 

Sutton  Valence I 

Taunton,  North  Street  19 

Theddingworth ^ »  6 

Tiptree ^ -...  1 

Tisbury  ^...  2 

Totnes 1 

Tunbridge  Veils,  Emmanuel  Oh. 6 

Tntbury ^ .•.-^ 0 

Uckfleld .^......  1 

Uppingham m  2 

T7xbridge,  Old  ICeetfntr 2 

Warrington,  "Wycliffe  Oh. 4 

Watfoiu,  Clarondon-Boad  1 

WelUnRborough » ^  8 

Wirksworth  4 

Wolverhampton,  Queen  Street 8 

York,  Salem  Oh 5 


15 
O 

7 
0 
1 
0 

in 

0 

0 

10 

0 

4 

5 

10 

4 


2 
10 

8 
15 


0 
0 
O 
O 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 
0 

4 
0 
7 
0 


12  6 

10  0 

0  3 

in  0 

10  0 


0 
0 
3 

3 


8  A 

14  S 

10  0 

11  0 


VII.— Contntetnms. 

From  \%ih  Novtmler  to  Vlik  Deeemher^  1878. 


LONDON. 

Cforse      WIUIaiM,     Btq., 
Thank  OfferlBg 101 


0    0 


Dr.  7.  J.  Wood 00    0    0 


James  Payne,  Esq 10  10 

ABOBjmOQS 


0    0    0 


Mrs.  Edmuada   2    0   0 


AaoBymoaa 10    0 


For  ladiea'  Zanaaa  Kiaaloa, 
per  Mn.  GUI  1 


4    0 


Mr.  7.  T.  Prestige 1    1    0 

B.  8.,  for  eoatlniud  merelea  110 

O.  P.  Ncele,  Eaq 110 

Mza.  O.  P.  Neele   1    1    0 


Bthtdtrt.  For  China  Dlatreaa  2    0    0 


BriMt9»,    Trinity  Ch 40    8  S 

i^riit  Ckurdkf  Wettmlntter  28  10  0 

Hav»rttAek   Hitt.    Tot  Cen- 
tral AMca   S  10  0 


S    6    0 


LaneatUr  Rood,    ICayOoIl- 

FopUw.    Trinity  Ch 10    7    7 

JSiehmond.    Auxiliary 8  12    0 

BMiwtt.     B«T.  Joalah  Bnll, 
MA.,  per  Mrs.  Foy  0  10    8 


W«n»U9d, 
E«i.    ... 


B.    BrfKhtweU, 


OOUKTRT. 


I    1    0 


Aln^gUk.    MlM   Bmtth,  for 

Mary  Alnwick,  Bangalore  2  10  0 

Ammji.    For  China  10  0 

Aofnlqr 10  1 


Oonir.  Ch.  Ladles 
for  Zenana  Miation 11    0    0 


Both.    In  Mamoriam,  Thoa. 

F.  vr. -Walker.  Rnq SO    0    0 

Per  Mine  E.  8.  Oordon,  for 
MiM  Gordon's  Olria' 
School,  Black  Town, 
Madraa 8    0    0 


J?M0»fM/l«M.    Auxiliary....    8    8  S 

Btdi99rth.    Old  Meeting....    S  12  2 

BirmUn^kmm^    AnxlUary  ..288    0  8 

Srdlnffton  Chapel 18    8  0 

Edgbaaton,  Mn.  Arery  ..    0    0  0 

Bithapt  Btcrfford.    Aax 104  IS  8 

Bradford,    Auxiliary  78  12  0 

Brifg.    Auxiliary 10  14  0 

Brighton,    Queen  Square  ..  18  10  0 

Briaham.    AuxiUary  8  14  0 


Brood  ChaViM.    Mr.  and  Mit. 
Burrough 1 


8    0 


BromogroM.    Auxiliary  ....  18    0    8 
BurtotUandBoatk,,,, 11    S    4 


Calnt,    Auxiliary SO  14 

Calew , 


1  17    8 


Chelmi/nrd.    Legacy  of  the 
Ute  MlBs  8.  Johns 10    0    0 


CKo$tor.    Auxiliary 00    8    6 

CTutttrJUU.    Auxiliary  ....  38    2  10 
Per  B«T.  T. 


Oor/o  OittU. 
Mann 


0    8    0 


Come$,Xart 1  12    2 

Oronford.    8.  Tilley,  Esq.  ..110 


OomAtrUimd.     Auxiliary. 
Penrith 48  11   i 


Bsmouth.    Ebeneser  Cha. ..    1 
Fmotrihom • 


18    9 

I^trdKmm.    AuxUUry  8  14   0 

fWMen.   H.  O.  Buxton,  Eaq.    10  0 

Halifog,    Auxiliary 15   0   0 

BorOtpool    36    1    4 

Smoorkm.    01dIndcpdt.Ch.    8    9  0 

HitkmomdwHo.     George  St. 
Ch 44  17   t 


Hgtho 


9  19 


KoiUiworth, 
Barran  ., 


The    Miaecs 


1    0    0 

Kiddorminalor.    Auxiliary..  86  1^  0 

XiUif 1  I*   t 

Lood$.  Bast  Parade  Cha., 
Ladies*  Working  Party, 
for  Mn.  Riee'e  School, 
Bangalore 0  0  0 


Lttorpoot.    Meaars.  J.  S.  De 
WoolfftCo. 0  0  • 


Ludlow 


Maneh4$l*r.    Auxiliary.... 1500  Q  0 
Oldham  Road 40   0  I» 

MarfoU.    Zlon  Ch 10  i  * 

MinttorUf 1   4  < 

KntmarM.    AttX 24   i  > 

ytwport    (W«     qf     Wight).  ^ 

Nodehllini 17nW 


St.  J«Ul)e^  it. 


»    i*    0 


J*»p9rt  (ITm.).    Anx, 

OntU 

i^«l««l.    ABX. 

M^mttk   
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SIS    2 
17    2    S 

7    6    4 
29    6  11 


M  18    1 


Mmetm.    Anx 24  11    1 


£H<>   Oeoive  Street 61  19 

Xfe 


2    6    7 


St.  nttm$  Duiriet.    Aux.  ..179    6    S 
GolborM 4    S    0 


f*     l^^mmrii.          Admlnl 
Orlektf.KN 1     1 


Wfc   An 

Sdidwrf.   Aox.. 


60    0    0 
65  10    5 


SaittiA 23  14    1 

Anx    130    0    1 


SMiM.  Montlily  MlMloiiaiT 
PnrerlUetbig*   2  18 


tk-fiM.  BriffhtoM*,  for 
Mr.  Pnke's  Mission,  Ma- 
AaffMCu 8    4 


Sk-maUry.   Anx 28    8    8 


StmtrtH.   AFriead 0  10 

flnvi.   Aox. , 


SfOOf 


20  17  10 

15    0    0 

6    7    0 


^«**ft»«-«^r«M 18  1 11 


8    0    0 


Tkmxtta.         Tot    Child    at 
Kagercoil s  10 


Tid4»icMaitdLongatoM  ,,.,    4    8  2 

Titr94y  2  IS  8 

UMhriift.   Ata SO    0  0 

VtiOnar.   B«T.T.  Carter  .. 


Ptmhrak*     Dock.         Albion 
Sqoare  CoDg.  Ch 2  11  10 


r^mAroknkirt.    WeUh  Attx.  90    0    0 


1    1    0 


WMfon..... 6    8  10 


WHlintborvuth 102  19 

W«Uon , 


8  14    4 


Widmn  , 8    0    0 


WilfMrt.  Per  Rev.  T.  Mann- 
Bradford 18  18    6 


Broad  Clialke ..la  I 

Bnlford 7  6 

Calne,     T.   Harris,  Em|., 
for  Central  AMea,  on 

aoeoont 10  o 

Oodford 6  8 

Conham   21  14 

Homlngsham 7  7 

Tlibnry 4  ft 

Trowbridge.    Tabernacle, 

on  account .....22  0 

"Wilton 10  0 

WottonBaiMU 10  6 


SCOTLAND. 
Xdinhurgh.       J.     Melroae, 
Esq  ,  for  TwoOlilB  in  Miss 
Btnrrock's  School,  Pelton  20 


0    0 


Ibr/ar,    A.  Bobertaon,  1^.  20    0    0 

Ota»oo».    Anxiliar7 88    4    0 

Egllnton  Street  Cong.  Ch., 
for  Oirl  in  Mrs.  Edkln's 

School,  Pekin 6    0    0 

J.  H.  Gray,  Esq 8    0    n 

OrMmodt,    A.M. 


•••■•■••a. 


0  10    0 


S«Un»itirgh 28  15> 

JTOflfCA.    Cong.  Chapel  ....    1  10   0 


Orftti«y«,  Stromnut.      U.  P. 
Church 0    7    8 


ForUAtUo.    For  Ranee  Khet  10   0    6 


Ft  S«t.  B.  A.  Wartham. 

ATOch 4    2    8 

Dunfprmllne 1    9  lo 

Edinburgh    gig    g 

Old  Cumnock 8    4    9 

Btratharen 10    6    8 


Witkphroekt  Co9tHtrif  ......    8    0    0 

Wolc^KampUn,    Snow  HiU 
Ch 8S    7    0 


IRBLAfTD. 
Xittv^ordoH.  J.  Cuthbertson, 
£>q 8   0  0 


Trittrtn/t 8  10 

WALES. 
HmMT/ardwttt.    Tabernacle  11  12 


SnUlan.    Auxillarjr........  17  17    0 

LiitU  Hattn.  O.  Hazrts,£sq.    7    0    0 
JfoU 13  11    0 


COLONIAL  SOCIETIES  AND 

MI8KI0N  STATIONS. 

Ifonfrtfal.  Per  ReT.Dr. Wilkes  4    8  10 


Qtut^ruland,  BriMbmu,  Wharf 

Street  Cong.  Ch..... 17  0    0 

South  8«T«.    Mannia  . .  Dols.  83  80 

Nine,  per  Rev.  P.B.Lawes  £8  0    0 
Baiatea,   per   Rer.  J.  L. 

Oreen     I60  0    0 

Rarotonga,  per  do 100  0    0 

TutttUa,Rev.  CPhUIips..    2  0    0 


From  ISth  December,  1878,  to  Ibth  January,  1879. 


LONDON. 


EiL 

'  Kemp  Wckh,  Esq. 


.200  0  0 
.200  0  0 
.IfO    0    0 


Joha  CanlUb,  Esq.  loo   0    0 

0  F.VkUe,EBq 80    0    0 


0  A. 


fann.)  ..    2 
(don.)  ..  SO 


0 
0 


^^  M.  Strathera,  tor  Cud- 
<i<pah  Mission    24 


0    0 


K>rfc  1C0ls,Esq  ,  for  British 
Isdia 20 


0    0 


JftoSard 10 


0    0 


B'brfWd.Eeq 8 

B  PC ,     "■ 


8    0 


6    0    0 


EwlDede  8    0 


A ««iiorClaas Teacher  ....    8    0    0 

<^.i.Fnt8r,Esq.,andFa]nU7 
»•«) 8    7    8 


Miss  Alert  Rankey  1    1 


T.  L.  Derltt,  Esq 1    1 


J.  Moore,  Esq 110 

T.  H.Oin,Esq 1    1    0 


J.  Bloomer,  Esq 1    1 


Mr.  J.  Steadman    1    0 

Mr.  J.  Tomklns 1    o 

Rer.  J.  n.  Lister  o  10 


ReT.  R.T.Thomas 0  10    0 


Mrs.  Dr.  Matheson   0  10    0 


Miss  Bennett,  Canonbury  ..    0    8    0 

Ahnty  ChopH   10  19    6 

AutrUf 8  18  11 


Camdan  Totm.    Park  Cha...l07  19    6 


CrattnHiU.    May  Coll 23    0    0 

Oroifdtm.    Broad  Oreen  ....    8    4    3 


t  Ht«klas,EMi  ,forMifsIon 
»elMMtPilics 2    8  11 


A  JWTOB,E,q..  forDr.T.  8. 
"»■»»■,  Neyoor     2 


0    0 


Fett4nr  LaH0  Ch 19  10    0 


Fin^ury  Chtrprl,,. 17  10     0 


Orefntrirh.  Msxe  HiU  Ladies' 
AnxilJary 18  14 


Ortmvieh  Bead 0    7  0 

Highgate.    Auxiliary 28    8  6 

Latimer  Chapel  3  19  9 

MtrUm 


7  10    0 


FaddinftoH  Chapti 24    4    0 

Stamford  BUI 44  16    9 


Streaiham  Hia,  Ladles' Mis- 
sionary Working  Society, 
for  Mrs.  Bitarama,  South 
India 10 


0    0 


FVsf  Brampton.    May  Coll.    6   6  0 

Wntrntn^tr  ChapA 82  16  9 

Woodford.    Union  Ch.,  for 

Natlre  Child, Neyoor  ....    8    0  0 


COUNTRY. 
Aihford.    Mr.  J.  Broad  . 


Boaeon^fMd 


1    0    0 
8  14    9 


Bedford.  Mr.  T.  O.  Carru- 
thert,  for  Mrs.  Bfyson, 
China S    0    0 

Boltoter 2    8    0 


Bradford.    Auxiliary 83    8 

Bridffteater   t    p 


0 
0 
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Sriitfl.     M!6fi   Brewln,   for 
Mrs.  Bl.itcT'8  Oirls'  Sch., 


Mftdrafe  .•••• 

5    ff 

ff    0 

0 
0 

Mrs.  H.  Senior,  for  Zenana 
Mlulon,  Calcutta 

Brirham.    Mrs.  Hanrey . . . . 

5    0 

0 

UraadtiairM  ......•••••••••• 

3  10 

0 

lIuv^Afi-aiA-  TVtfffcl     ■«••«••«•• 

10    S 

8 

gyvorth.    R«r.    B.    Gould, 
for  Mr.  Orainge's  Mission, 
'MsdaeAScar     •••••••••••■ 

5    0 

0 

f^luirnaniiMladM      ...•>>..••<• 

4  15 

7 

Cleekhtaton 

69    2 

3 

d*BmIjmA  lyiMtrict  ...••••••• 

22  U 

6 

CrMttan,  .......••••••••••••■ 

2  10 

8 

/V«tpa ..««•....•.....•••• 

8  19 

2 

TWwaftfM'tf  0£ftWeC  .......••• 

SI  17 

4 

JhugUu,  Ilia  of  Man 

25  16 

7 

TUimtnhls  ...•••.••*■••••••■ 

5  in 

0 

Vfl)MMM.     Parjido  Oh.. ••••••• 

H    9 

3 

OloMop.    Lefracy  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Atkln. . . . 

157    4 

0 

Oom*r$al.    Grore  Chapel  . . 

7    I 

3 

Or»at  Waktrina,, mm, 

3    4 

4 

OuUdford 

31     1 

2 

Halifax  Dittrict  AweUiary. . 

164    9 

9 

HarroUL 

6    8 

6 

Haitingt  and  St.  JUonardi. 
Aux  ....•..•.•....••••.. 

47    2 

11 

Horley.    Mr.  Donkin 

1     0 

0 

WottdOfl  ......aaaaaas******! 

7  14 

6 

Suntingdotishire.    Anx 

80    0 

0 

TCinntttitiion    ...••••• .....i 

2  15 

0 

Lancnthire,  Weti.    Aux 

30    0 

0 

fl^etffl  AAtt/ni#.  *...■«•■■■•■># 

.     4  10 

0 

WaidMton4»  .••••■■■••••••••i 

,     f  12 

2 

TifanfhfMtttr      AqX.  .••••.••• 

650  14 

2 

JTarJkfl  DrovtMi  •••■•#••••• 

.    4    4 

0 

Vailoek  Sank  ............. 

.  17  13 

6 

itfiMon  Jiroitnf  Coileff».     To 
Mrs.    Hewlett's    Station 
Mlnsnore r......... 

r 

!  10  0 

0 

M<trland.   Legacy  of  the  late 
Miss  Ann  Bouifleld 19  19 


Nncbury.    Aux »0    0  0 

If*vcaMa€-UHdfr-J^me 13    5  6 

Xevmham.       Collected    by 

Miss  Wellington   .,..;...    1  11  » 

yewtonJt-WillowB 28    1  7 

Iforthampten.    Aux 113  18  4 

Mr.J.A.Berry 0  10  « 

Oundlt.    Aux 6    5  0 


PeUrborough.   Westgate  Ch.  II 
Poyl* 


(I    0 


12    4    4 


Xending.  United  Missionary 

PrayerMeeUng 1    8  10 

Roehdalt  19  IS  2 

Rugby.    Aux 12  17  10 

Sandoten,  Ul«  of  Wight  ....    6  16  5 

ShrffUld.  MlssM.  Koberts..  20    0  0 

Shrfietbury.    Abbeyforegate 

Ch 64    2  8 


WALES. 
Cardiff.    Auxiliary 6  19  10 

Pembroke$kire.    Welsh  Aux.  18  12    2 


TtmpUtoH 14  0 

SCOTLAND. 

Br0diin.    Mrs.  Ore! g  0    5  0 

Sdinburoh.    AuxQiary    ....  67  II  8 

Mrs.  £.  Edwards  10  0 

MilUtat IS    0  0 

Moffatt.  Tot  Nattre  Teacher, 
Jan  Sephego,  at  Orlqna- 

land,  care  of  Mr.  Aahton  10    0  0 

FerStv.S.A.  Wartham. 

ATbroath  20    6  8 

Dunfermline   5  10  o 

Hamilton 2    1  9 

Sanquhar 2  12  0 

ThorahlU 0    5  0 


IREIAKD. 
Kingttown.    J.  Bond,  Eaq. . .    1 


0    0 


aeham    15    0    0  | 

Stafford 48  16    0 


Stourhridgt 82  14  2 

Suffolk.    Aux 89  11  9 

Tipton.   EbenezerCh 2    4  0 

Tiptrtt  4  IS  0 

Tittrion.    A.  Z.  Weber  ....    0  10  0 


Totntt    20    7    6 


Tvnhridg*  WeVn.     Aux 11  18     4 

Albion  KoadCh 8  10    8 


WarrtHgtoH.    Auxiliary....  15 1    3  11 

Wttt   Bromwich.       Mayer's 
Green  Ch 7  11    0 


WhiUtaVUi 6    8  10 


Wirkneorth 28    8    0 


Wittanmek  and  OlUrten ....     512    8 


Witney.  Mrs.  Strickland, 
for  Dr.  Thomson's  Medlca) 
Mission 1 


0    0 


Woolton 7    8    7 


Uonkttown  2    4    2 


F*r  Bn.  JB.  A,  Wartham. 

Antrim 1    0   S 

Armagh 7  13  10 

Ballymena   1  II    o 

Belfast f8  14    6 

Donnehmore  >  1"  I 

Dublin    17    5    0 

Dundalk    2  lu  10 

Dungannon 2    2   0 

Dunmurry    10   0 

Hollywood   6  10   II 

Londonderry  42  17    1 

Loughall  0  16   0 

Monaghan    4    10 

Moy.r. nio   « 

Klchhlll 2  II   n 

Stewartstown...... 4    >    ' 

Strabane 3  13  « 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONLVL 
SOCIETIES. 

Cap*  of  Good  Hep4.  Bedford, 
Legacy  of  the  late  Mn. 
AnneGill 88  19   o 

Ofrmany.  Gottingen,  J. 
Femie,  Esq.  (2  yrs)  5   9  0 

Parii.  Collection  la  Bue 
Royale  Chapel  12   0  0 

Taibotrillt,  Ontario.  Ber. 
D.  WilUams....  5   0   0 


It  ia  requested  that  all  remittances  of  ConMhntians  he  made  to  the  BST.  BobebT 
HOBINSON,  Home  Secretary,  Missicm  House,  Blomfield  Street,  London,  E.G.;  and 
that  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  object,  full  particulars  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given^  Chegties  should  he  crossed  Bank  of  England, 
and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  at  the  General  Fost  Office. 


Tatxb  &  Albzandeb,  Printersi  Lonsdale  Bnildifigs,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
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Bt  the  Author  of  '' Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church." 

Ds.  Horatius  Bonar,  haying  fully  completed  his  threesoore  years' 
and  ten,  the  allotted  span  of  the  days  of  the  years  of  man,  the 
{Heaent  is  an  appropriate  time  to  pay  to  him  a  tribute  of  admiration 
and  oongratolation  for  all  the  various  service  he  has  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  Christy  with  pen  and  tongue,  by  example  and  testimony,  as 
a  beloved  pastor  and  eloquent  preacher,  a  voluminous  and  popular 
writer,  "  a  brother  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel  in  all  the  churches," 
and  a  Christian  bard  whose  lyrics  are  favourites  for  private  devo- 
tional perusal,  and  whose  hymns  move  and  melt  the  hearts  of  multi> 
tndfls  in  their  public  pndse. 

It  was  a  happy  conjunction  of  circumstances  that  when  he  entered 
upon  his  pastoral  work  in  the  small  but  stirring  border  town  of 
ElsIso,  in  1837,  there  were  not  only  found  in  him  already  maturity  of 
character  and  ripeness  of  knowledge,  but  also  that  his  own  eamest- 
nen  was  kept  in  full  vitality  by  the  wave  of  rewal  life  that  was 
jost  at  that  time  passing  over  Scotland  in  connection  with  the  labours 
of  William  C.  Bums  and  R.  M.  McCheyne.  Full  of  zeal,  Dr.  Bonar 
preadied  with  great  earnestness  in  Dundee  and  Kilsyth,  the  centres 
of  the  movement^  as  well  as  in  his  own  town ;  and  gave  permanent 
expression  to  his  appeals  in  "The  Kelso  Tracts,''  and  in  hymns 
written  at  the  time.     One  of  these— 

^  I  lay  my  lins  on  Jesoa," 

WM  printed  on  a  leaflet  for  a  gathering  of  his  Sunday-  school  children, 
and  was  entirely  a  birth  of  the  time.    The  words  are  those  of  a 
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loving  pastor  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  lambs  of  Christ,  whom  he 
is  feeding  tenderly,  and  who  are  early  being  satisfied  with  God's 
meroy.  This  hymn  was  a  forerunner  and  example  of  many  similar 
hymns  which  he  has  since  written.  It  found  a  place  in  the  first  series 
of  his  *'  Hymns  of  F(uth  and  Hope/'  published  in  1857.  It  is  there 
entitled  '^  The  Substitute/'  and  is  founded  on  the  old  Latin  liynm  : 

"  Jesu,  plene  carit&te, 
HanoB  tnas  perforatee 
Lftxent  mea  crimina,'*  &o. 

Thus  in  his  early  efforts  he  is  evangelical  in  doctrine,  clear  and  deci- 
sive in  expression,  and  has  mastered  the  art  of  happily  combining 
unity  with  variety,  showing  us  many  facets  of  the  one  pure  bright 
diamond  which  he  displays,  and  presenting  his  fayourite  landscape  in 
the  opening  morning  light,  in  the  pensive  shades  of  evening,  in  the 
cheer£ul  freshness  of  spring,  and  the  wild  magnificence  of  winter.  He 
keeps  throughout  to  the  one  theme  of  Christ's  substitutl6n  for  us, 
and  the  unity  is  pleasing,  but  it  is  not  monotonous.  Yariety  adds 
its  charm :  Christ  is  presented  as  a  sin-bearer,  as  one  who  supplies  our 
wantSi  as  a  good  physician  who  heals  us,  as  a  friend  on  whom  we  I^n ; 
and  at  last  as  one  with  whom  we  dwell,  bearing  his  likeness  in  the 
society  of  angels  in  heaven.  This  hymn  has  passed  into  most  popular 
collections,  being  acceptable  alike  for  its  simplicity,  its  doctrine,  and 
its  form.  That  which  would  be  but  a  trick  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
competent becomes  a  power  and  a  chami  with  Dr.  Bonar,  who,  like 
James  Montgomery,  in  his  well-known  hymn  on  prayer,  and  in  his 
hymn  banning— 

"  Go  to  the  grave  m  aU  thy  gloiionB  prime," 

having  fixed  on  one  leading  idea  for  his  theme,  circles  about  it,  not 
fearing  to  repeat  the  chosen  word  in  which  it  finds  expression,  and 
makes  every  phrase  and  image  harmonious  with  it.  Dr.  Bonar  often 
heightens  the  affect  of  this  pervading  symmetry  and  harmony  of  puts 
by  the  pleasing  manner  in  which  the  whole  piece  is  crowned  in  the 
oonclniiing  coupfet. 

As  in  a  masterly  composition  the  ruling  note  reappears,  and  the 
cultured  ear  of  the  musician  returns  to  it  with  satisfaction,  and 
finds  at  last  in  it  completion  and  rest :  so  is  it  in  the  productions  of 
our  poet,  whose  hymns  please  the  oidinaiy,  wonaiiipper  (he  knows  not 
why)  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  oi  the 
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most  refined.    These  difltingoishing  excellences  of  Dr.  Sonar's  taste 

are  oonspicaoua  in  his  admirable  hymn,  '*  Oalm  me^  my  God,  and 

keep  me  cahn."    Ab  the  word  "  calm  "  is  often  repeated,  so  the  idea 

18  present  and  prominent  in  every  part    Every  expression  and  image 

not  only  falls  in  with,  but  promotes  the  thought  of  the  Divine  Father 

pacifying  and  soothing  His  troubled  child.     No  artist  could  be  more 

carefcd  of  his  chiaro  oaeuro  than  is  the  poet  here,  that  no  harsh  hue 

or  inharmonioufl  tint  should  mar  the  general  tone  of  the  picture,  or 

more  solicitoua  that  every  combination  and  contrast  should  heighten 

its  effect.     Not  that  art  is  forced  upon   us,  but  we   are   pleased 

with  that  crowning  achievement  of  art — Horace's  art  of  concealing 

art—which  adds  its  charm  to  nature  while  it  is  itself  unseen.     The 

oondndiog  couplet  of  this  hymn,  like  some  others  of  our  Poet,  is  most 

bappy— at  once  a  peroration  and  a  climax  ; — 

«  Moving  unruffled  thro'  earth's  war, 
The  Eternal  calm  to  gain." 

Dr.  Bonar  has  been  a  voluminous  prose  writer.  Several  of  his  works 
bare  appeared  in  a'convenient  form  for  wide  circulation,  and  have  been 
generally  read.  They  have  been  recommended  by  their'poetical  style, 
and  their  clear  teaching  on  religious  subjects  of  the  most  vital  character. 
Thqrare  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  the  ''Night  of  Weeping  "  and 
the  '^ Morning  of  Joy"  may  be  named  as  examples.  Some  larger 
works  have  followed  these,  and  much  has  been  written  by  him  as 
editor  of  The  Qtia/rterly  Jowmal  of  Prophecy  and  jTAe  Christian  Trea- 
sury, His  prose,  like  his  poetry,  shows  his  strong  love  of  nature, 
and  how  much  it  means  to  him  as  a  man  of  €k>d  and  a  believer  in 
immortality.  In  his  ''  Story  of  Grace,''  written'  at  Kelso,  Novemberi 
1847,  he  says,  page  9  : — ''  These  heavens  most  plainly  tell  me 
what  is  the  heart  of  Him  who  made  me.  They  show  me  how 
it  beats  towards  me,  and  how  it  yearns  over  me  with  an  intensity 
of  affection  and  interest  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  over- 
estimate or  overprize.  And  it  is  this  that  makes  me  glad;  it  is 
this  that  is  the  warmth  of  my  spirit^  the  very  pulse  of  my  being. 
That  blue  arch  that  compasses  me  about  seems  like  the  infolding 
pnsBore  of  the  everlasting  arms.  Every  gleam  of  it  sends  a  thrill  to 
my  heart  more  joyous  and  satisfying  than  does  the  conscious  posses- 
sbn  of  the  tendereat  love  of  earth."  And  again,  page  192  :^ 
*'Ihe  Stan  above  us,  as  they  give  forth  their  never-oeasing radiance, 
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miite  in  saying,  *  There  is  a  heaven — a  heayen  to  which  our  bright- 
ness is  as  darkness  itself'  The  fields,  the  flowers,  the  streams  of 
earth,  all  tell  us  '  there  is  a  heaven, — a  lost  Paradise  of  which  we 
are  bat  the  faded  relics, — a  Paradise  yet  to  be  inherited,  of  which  we 
are  the  certain  pledges.' "  And  in  his  poem  entitled  "  Not  very  Far  " 
he  thus  utters  the  same  sentiments  in  song : — 

**  And  these  keen  etars,  the  bridal  gems  of  Night, 

Are  purer,  loyeHer  than  they  seem ; 
Filled  from  the  inner  fountain  of  deep  light, 

They  ponr  down  Heaven's  own  beam  ; 
Clear-speaking  from  their  throne  of  glorious  blue, 
In  accents  ever  ancient,  ever  new, 
Of  the  glad  home  above,  beyond  our  riew, 

The  Land  of  which  I  dream ! " 

Hymnology,  as  well  as  hymn-writing,  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Dr.  Bonar.  In  1852  he  wrote  "  The  New  Jerusalem :  a  Hymn  of  the 
Olden  Time."  In  this  excellent  monograph  he  has  brought  together 
with  the  most  loving  exactitude,  care  and  completeness  all  that  could 
illustrate  the  dateless  history  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Hymn,  especially 
giving  prominence  to  David  Dickson's  seventeenth  century  form  of 
it  Dr.  Bonar  has  translated  many  hymns  from  Latin,  Greek,  and 
other  langfuages,  and  his  original  hymns  are  remarkable  for  the 
variety  of  metres  in  which  he  has  written  with  success.  Quite 
recently  he  has  given  some  of  the  results  and  fruits  of  his  study  of 
ancient  hymns  in  a  series  of  articles  in  Sunday  at  Same,  entitled 
"  Hymns  of  the  Early  Church," 

The  poet  is  not  always  the  most  practical  of  men ;  his  creations  in 
the  field  of  imagination  are  sometimes  without  corresponding  realities 
in  the  domain  of  his  own  common  Ufa  But  Dr.  Bonar  has  known 
how  to  combine  poetry  and  the  most  urgent  work  of  the  every-day 
world.  His  thought  has  been  of  Qod  as  the  great  poet — ^the  Divine 
maker ;  hence,  as  an  imitator  of  God,  his  prose  writings,  and  many 
of  his  hymns,  giving  expression  to  his  life  aim,  are  clear  in  great 
Gospel  teachings  and  stirring  in  respect  to  the  first  necessities 
of  fallen  men :  and  to  this  in  part  they  owe  their  acceptance  and 
their  usefulness.  To  illustrate  this  we  refer  to  the  discriminating 
statements  and  wisecautions  of  his  work  '<  God's  Way  of  Peace  :  a 
Book  for  the  Anxious  "  (Kelso,  December,  1861).  And  none  can  have 
failed  to  mark  the  solicitous  pastor  prevailing  over  the  poet,  lest 
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tmagerj  should  cauae  obscurity  where  clear  statement  was  of  deep 

etenud  momenty  in  his  familiar  hymns  beginning  '*  Thy  works,  not 

mine,  O  Christy"  **  All  that  I  was,  my  sin,  my  guilt,''  ''  Not  what  I 

am,  0  Lord,  but  what  Thou  art ! "  "  Not  what  these  hands  have  done." 

In  these  the  poet  and  pastor,  watching  for  souls,  guards  with  trembling 

care  every  utterance  the  penitent  catechumen  is  taught,  using  the 

sunpleet  words  and  the  briefest  and  most  stirring  expressions  lest  there 

ahoold  be  mist  in  place  of  vision,  lest  self-righteousness  should  stiU  lurk 

in  some  subtlety  of  expression,  and  lest  any  delusion  should  deter  the 

troubled  inquirer  from  casting  himself  entirely  on  Christ. 

Dr.  Bonar  has  enriched  his  writings,  both  prose  and  poetical,  from 

all  sources,  classical,  patristic,  medisBval,  puritan,  and  modem,  and 

bss  gained  suggestions  and  illustrations  from  his  scholarly  and  sus- 

tuned  learning,  his  extensive  reading  and  his  journeys  in  the  East. 

In  huB  verse  the  echoes  of  other  favourite  poets  blend  pleasantly  with 

the  notes  of  his  own  song.     Quaint  George  Herbert  seems  to  be 

heard  again  in  such  stanzas  as : — 

"  Let  not  the  stun 

Of  angry  haman  breath 
The  heavenly  mirror  bolL  or  dim, 
Distorbiog  peace  and  faith.** 

Li  ''  The  Day  after  Armageddon,"  the  ghastly  ruin  that  attends 

the  execution  of  the  Divine  judgments  is  depicted  in  solemn,  stirring 

words  that  recall  the  stately  periods  of  Byron's  ''Destruction  of 

Semiacherib's  Army."     His  hymn  on  '<  The  Book  of  God  "  resembles 

Oowper's  favourite  hymn  on  the  same  theme.     And  the  stanza : — 

"No  light  from  sons  of  time, 
Nor  hrillianoe  from  its  gold ; 
It  aparUee  with  its  own  glad  light, 
Ab  in  the  ages  olV' 

follows  with  almost  equal  steps  Cowper's  stanza  :— 

*'  A  glory  gilds  the  sacred  page, 
Majestic,  like  the  sun ; 
It  gives  a  light  to  every  age ; 
It  gives,  hut  borrows  none.*' 

And  his  hymn,  "  Thy  Way  not  Mine,"  has  much  of  the  charm  of 
Miss  Waring's  hymn,  "  Father,  I  know  that  all  my  life,"  which 
was  probably  written  about  the  same  time. 
The  writings  of  Dr.  Bonar  are  also  full  of  Scripture,  sometimes 
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repiodacmg  the  ^ery  words,  and  always  rich  with  the  flaTOur  and 
fitigranoe  of  the  inspired  writers  :  as  might  have  been  expected  from, 
one  who  has  spoken  and  written  so  much  useful  Scripture  exposition. 
They  afford  a  happy  illustration  of  that  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  elsewhere,  in  a  series  of  articles  entitled,  '^  Hymns  and 
Scripture,''  that  the  best  uninspired  writings  owe  much  of  their 
beauty  and  vitality  to  the  Divine  teachings  introduced  into  them ; 
the  form  of  grace  within  giving  royalty  to  the  humble  garment 
without,  and  the  animating  celestial  soul  shining  through  its  earUily 
vestment,  the  face  and  form  in  which  it  dwells.  His  piece,  '*  Could 
ye  not  Watch  ?  ^  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  All  the  words  and 
thoughts  of  Scripture  given  on  that  subject  are  pressed  into  useful 
service — 0.^.,  one  stanza  is — 

"  The  hour  and  power 

Of  darknefls  now  10  come ; 
The  Shepherd  smitten  is  at  length — 
And  ye,  the  sheep,  must  roam." 

He  has  also  rendered  into  English  verse,  about  fifty  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  giving  much  of  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  original,  which 
he  carefully  and  closely  followa 

No  account  of  Dr.  Bonar's  writings  would  be  complete  that  did 
not  recognise  the  home-sick  yearning  (to  use  his  own  expression)  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the  better  time  for  His  people  on  earth 
and  in  heaven,  that  is  one  of  their  conspicuous  characteristics.  The 
btirden  of  many  of  them  is  that : 

«  The  Church  has  waited  long 
Her  absent  Lord  to  see." 

That  the  conflict  thickens,  love  waxes  cold,  that 

'*  The  whole  creation  groans, 
And  waits  to  hear  that  voioe 
That  shall  restore  her  comeliness 
And  make  her  wastes  rejoice." 

The  constant  cry  is  "  How  long,"  "  Come,  Lord,  and  tarry  not,"  and 
the  pleading  is  sometimes  importunate — 

"  Lord  Jesns,  come  and  end  this  troubled  dreaming." 

Dr.  Bonar  calls  his  hymns  "  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope."    They 
are  pre-eminently  hymns  of  Hope.    He  delights  in  such  subjects 
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and  titles  for  themi  aa.  ''H&  is  Coming/'  '^'HomewardB,"  and 
"Heaven  at  Last/'  founded  on  the  old  ttiotto. '^  Deiiiqii6  Goelom." 
Several  of  his  hymns,  giving  expression  to  his  expectation  of  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord,  appeared  ia  the  Quarterly  Jowmod  of 
Pfiyphecy,  of  which  he  waa  for  many,  years  the  editor,  and  in  which 
he  wrote  many  articles,  chiefly  on  prophetical  subjects. 

Dr.  Bonar  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  catholic  of  poets  and  of  men. 
He  says  of  his  "  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hop6  "  in  the  prefate  :  ^*  They 
belong  to  no  church  or  sect.  They  are  not  the  expressions  of  one  man's 
or  one  party's  faitk  and  hope,  but  are  meant  to  speak  what  may  be 
thought  and  spoken  by  all  to  whom  the  Church's  ancient  faith  and 
hope  are  dear.''  Connected  at  first  with  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  he  afterwards  joined  the  Free  Church  at  the  *^  disruption  " 
in  1943.  In  1S65  he  removed,  to  Edinburgh,  and  has  continued  his 
ministiy  there  at  a  new  church  in  the  ''  Grange,"  a  rising  suburb. 
He  has  always  cultivated  the  most  Mendly  relations  with  all  sections 
of  the  (%ri8tiaa  churi^  Br.  Bonar  has  been  called  to  learn  much 
in  the  school  of  affliction,  having  lost  his  beloved  wife  and  several 
chikben*  Mrs.  Boiiar-*-to  whom  he  was  married  soon  after  his  settle- 
ment in  Kelso-^was  a  native  of  that  town,  and  a  sister  of  Mary 
I^mdie  Dnmcan,  the  authoress  of  ''Jesus,  tender  Shepherd,  hear  me," 
and  other  well-known  hymns.  Heart-moving  was  his  bereavement 
on  the  death  of  his  Uttle  ''  Lucy,"  of  whom  he  sang  in  the  exquisite 
lines  beginning-r- 

"  AU  night  we  watch^  the  ebbing  U&, " 

in  Btarains  eombining  the  sweet  simplicity  and  touching  tenderness 
of  Wordsworth  with  the  melody  of  Moore ;  and  in  his  largest,  latest 
poem,  "My  Old  Letters,  1877,"  where  he  gives  utterance,  with  all  the 
poetry  of  real  feeling,  to  the  fond  memories  of  ^e  past,  and  the  affecting 
f^membrances  of  hishome  trials  and  losses.  In  the  introductory 
stansas  to  that  poem  he  hints  at  waning  strength,  saying  to  his 
labiwioaa,  fertile  pen, 

''Lie  there,  my  pen  t  only  a  little  longer, 

And  then  my  work  shall  be  for  ever  done  : 
Death  in.  these  pnlses  daily  groweth  stronger ; 

life's  raby  drops  are  oorang  one  by  one  ;  [alone," 

The  dreams  that  flowed  throngh  thee^shall  soon  be  dreamed 

Bat  thousands,  of  many  churches  and  many  lands,  will  heartily  wish 
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for  him  iMlded  years  and  works,  and  that^  as  he  wrote  long  ago,  his  life 
maj  oontinae  to  be  Uke  the  silent  light, 

**  Not  marked  by  noise  but  by  Bucoess  alone ; 
Not  known  by  bustle  but  by  luefal  deeds, 
Qaiet  and  gentle,  clear  and  fair  as  light ; 
Yet  fall  of  its  all-penetratiag  power, 
Its  silent  bat  resistless  inilaenoe ; 
Making  no  needless  sound,  yet  ever  working 
Hoar  after  hoar,  apon  a  needy  world ! " 


When  St,  Peter,  exhorting  the  '' strangers  of  tbe  dispersion*'  to 
Christian  hope  and  patience  even  unto  martyrdom,  quotes  for  their 
enoouragement  the  example  of  our  Lord,  **  who  suffered  for  sins,  that 
He  might  bring  us  to  God,'*  adds  those  significant  words — **  being  put 
to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  made  alive  in  the  Spirit :  in  which  He  also 
went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison ;  which  were  once  dis- 
obedient, when  the  long-suffering  of  Ood  was  waiting  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  while  the  ark  was  being  prepared,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls 
were  saved  by  water,  which  the  antitype  (of  that,  Alford)  doth  now 
save  you  also  " :  a  passage  which  St.  Peter  further  supplements  in  the 
following  chapter^  '^  For  for  this  cause  was  the  Gospel  preached  to  dead 
men  also,  that  they  might  be  judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but 
Uto  according  to  God  in  the  Spirit"  (1  Peter  iii.  18-22  ;  iv.  6)— his 
words  raise  this,  amid  a  multitude  of  conflicting  problems,  Were  the 
"  disobedient  ^  in  Noah's  day,  hearers,  or  not,  of  the  Gospel  f  Those 
who  maintain  as  their  interpretation  of  Peter's  words,  that  our  Lord 
in  the  interval  between  His  death  and  resurrection  (or  subsequently, 
according  to  a  few)  went  in  His  human  spirit  to  Hades  as  a  herald  of 
good  news  to  the  ghosts  of  the  Antediluviami,  or  at  least  to  a  part  of 
them,  incline  to  a  negative,  while  those  who  see  in  the  passage  merely 
a  reference  to  what  Christ  did  in  the  Spirit  through  Noah  among  his 
contemporaries  are  disposed  to  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
question.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  then,  when  authorities  and  argu- 
ments are  so  evenly  balanced,  that  the  fact  of  the  Gospel  being 
preached,  or  not,  in  the  years  beyond  the  flood  has  an  all-important 
bearing  upon  this  qu^estio  vexaia  of  modem  times.    If  those  **  old  grey 
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&dier8  of  the  world "  stood  in  exceptionally  unfavourable  cinnim- 
stenoQB  for  knowing  Grod's  way  of  life,  as  compared  with  other  ages, 
we  can  better  understand  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  they  only 
are  mentioned,  of  all  the  spirits  in  prison,  as  hearing  *'  the  glad 
tidings,"  in  another  state  of  being,  fi*oin  the  lips  of  our  Lord  Himself. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that  these  races  were  in  Noah's 
day  in  possession  of  €k>spel  light  and  privilege,  and  in  no  respect 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  essential  to  salvation,  the  probabilities 
sgainst  the  modem  rendering  of  the  passage — ^for  notwithstanding  the 
''OospelofNioodemus  *'  appealed  toby  Mr.  Ooz,*  it  was  never  seriously 
entertained  by  the  Church  until  recent  times — are  enhanced,  and 
considerable  light  will  be  thrown,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  more  than  one 
obscurity  of  the  text.  Apart,  however,  from  its  connection  wiUi 
tins  deeply  controverted  passage,  the  subject  of  the  Antediluvian 
Ooq)el  ia  intrinsically  so  interesting  and  important  as  to  justify  any 
tmoont  of  labour  on  its  own  account  Who  can  be  indijflTerent  about 
tlie  time  and  the  mode  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Gospel 
was  introduced,  if  it  was  then  introduced,  to  a  fallen  world  7  about 
the  form  *^  the  truth  in  Jesus  "  took  in  the  most  ancient  times  ?  what 
onr  fiithers  knew  of  the  Alpha,  as  we  know  the  Omega,  of  Revelation  1 
the  first  rays  of  ^|the  Sun  of  Righteousness"  as  it  rose  upon  the 
nations  with  healing  in  its  beamsl 

That  the  (Gospel — God's  way  of  deliverance  from  the  guilt  and 
power  of  sin  through  faith  in,  and  obedience  to,  a  Divine  and  living 
Saviour — ^waa  preached  before  the  advent  to  those  who  were  under 
the  law,  or  Mosaic  economy,  we  are  left  in  no  manner  of  doubt  If 
iostice  was  proclaimed  to  them  in  words,  mercy  and  forgiveness  were 
set  forth  in  symbol.  Victims  were  slain,  and  the  carcases  were 
hoiat  upon  the  altar,  but  the  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  worshipper, 
Aod  that  applied  by  faith  to  his  conscience  and  heart  cleansed  him 
from  all  sin.  There  was  a*  veil  that  hung  ominously  between 
Jehovah  and  His  people,  but  on  the  Atonement  day — a  great  day 
in  Zsniel — ^Lt  was  drawn  aside,  and  the  Jewish  high  priest  had  access 
to  the  mercy  throne,  where  he  could  obtain  for  himself  and  those  he 
^presented  mercy  to  pardon  and  grace  to  help.  When  Jonah  cried 
judgment  in  the  streets  of  Nineveh  with  unsparing  emphasis,  the 


*  Sulvator  Mundi. 
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atory  of  his  own  miraoulous  and  gracious  deliverance  proclaimed  in 
loader  notes  foigiyeness  to  the  peoitent,  and  in  this  case,  at  least, 
mercy  rejoiced  against  judgment.  **  Jehovah  €k>d  was  merciful  and 
gracious."  "  TJnto  them  was  the  Gospel  preached  as  well  as  unto  u&" 
(Hebrews  iv.  2.)    And  we  areliviipig  in  the  Qospel  ages.. 

The  analogy  of  Scripture,  therefore,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
in  some  definite;3l^ape  or  fpnn  the  Gk>8pel  most  hare  been  offered  to 
the  Antediluvians.^  They  had  spirits  immortal  to  be  jsayed,  or  loat»  as 
we  have.  For  them,  as  for  others,  were  those  grim  realities  of  death, 
judgment^  and  eternity.  Their  moral  responsibility  was  as  great,  and 
their  doom  for  ''  disobedience  "  as  heavy,  as  those  which  weigh  on  later 
ages.  We  cannot,  conceive,  therefore,  that,  they  could  live  so  many 
ages  under  the  God  of  the  Bible  without  some  revelation  of  Hia  pur- 
pose of  mercy  through  the  already  promised  ''seed  of  the  woman." 

Further,  it  may  be  premised  that  in  our  scrutiny  .of  the  brief 
fragment. of  their  history  that  alone  has  reached  us,  we  are  not  to  be 
influenced  in  our  conclusions  by  the  statement  that  the  **  good  news  " 
is  a  conception  of  New  Testament  times.  The  Spirit  of  revelation  is 
one,  and  ^'  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.''  The 
puipose  and  plan  of  redemption  faaa  been  developed  in-time,  bat  the 
conception  of  it  was  complete  from  eternity.  The  geim  of  it  was 
unfolded  from  the  beginning.  The  love  of  God  in  Christ  to  Adam 
and  his  race  was  no  sublapsaiian  afterthought.  The  Lamb  waa  slain 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  germs,  types,  and  emblems 
in  which  this  eternal  truth  ftmnd  its  first  embodiment  were  ever  a 
complete  Gospel  to  those  who  had  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  What  those 
germs  were  may  be  seen  in  the  first-fruits  which  they  produced.  The 
effect  of  the  twilight  may  be  traced  in  the  children  of  the  moming. 
It  was  no  obscure  Gospel  that  led  to  this  result :  '^  By  faith  Noah 
prepared  an  ark  for  the  saving  of  his  house." 

We  turn  then,  not  without  hope*  to  the  earlier  chaptexB  of  the 
divinely-inspired  Book  for  such  evidence  as  we  may  find  of  a  Gospel 
of  love  and  mercy,  the  reception  of  which  justified  and  saved  the 
'^  few,''  and  the  rejection  of  which  was  the  condemnation  and  judg- 
ment of  many.  We  pass  by  the  mystic  symbolism  oi  the  gajrden  as 
pertaining  strictly  to  the  unfallen  state.  The  words  of  the  promise, 
however,  that  led  Eve  to  the  misnaming  of  her  firstborn,  and  to  the 
hope  of  Satan's  ultimate  dethronement,  belong  to  the  ruined  ages.  We 
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pause  for  a  moment  at  Abel's  altar,  for  it  speaks  good  things,  and  at 
the  scene  of  liis  early  martyrdom,  for  it  reminds  us  of ''  better."  We 
notioe  tiiat  *^  Jehovah's  name  "  was  then  known  in  the  earth,  and  His 
"flaying  health''  appreciated.  There  is  a  significant  distinction 
between  the  good  and  the  bad,  "  the  sons  of  God  "  and  the  **  daughters 
of  meo."  **  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah/ 
(Genesis  iv.  26.)  We  see  that  underneath  all  this  there  must  lie  no 
imall  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  character  and  ways  of  the  Eternal. 

Thero  are  three  things,  however,  discoverable  in  the  fra^entary 
history  of  those  ages  that  stand  out  in  such  bright  relief  against  the 
dark  background  of  moral  evil,  that  we  cannot  think  of  them  as 
possening  undesigned  significance.  And  while  we  must  guard  against 
all  fimdfnl  and  speculative  interpretations  of  Scripture,  we  must  be 
none  the  less  careful,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  led  into  all  the  truth. 
These  are  the  character  and  history  of  Enod},  the  preaching  and  work 
of  Noah,  and  "the  Ark,  wherein  eight  souls  were  saved  by  water. '^ 
Here,  if  anywhere,  we  find  **  the  Gospel ''  of  the  Antediluvian  ages. 

I.  Enoch.  Stress  is  laid  by  a  sacred  writer,  Jude,  on  the  fact  that 
he  was  ^  the  seventh  from  Adam."  *'  The  number  is  probably  noticed 
as  convqring  the  idea  of  divine  completion  and  rest,  while  Enoch  was 
himself  a  type  of  perfected  humanity.  The  other  numbers  connected 
with  his  history  appear  too  symmetrical  to  be  without  meaning."  (Dr. 
Sadth,  «  Bible  Dictionary.")  The  questions  arise.  By  what  "incorrup- 
tii^  seed  "  was  this  type  of  perfected  humanity  begotten  t  By  what 
grace  was  he  sustained  t  By  what  spiritual  food  was  he  strengthened  1 
It  is  further  recorded  of  him  that  "he  walked  with  God ;  *'  that  he 
prophesied ;  and  a  fragment  of  his  predictions,  taken  probably  from 
the  apocryphal  book  that  bears  his  name— but  this  part  is  vouched  for 
hf  the  Spirit  of  Revelation — ^has  come  down  to  us  :  ''  Behold  the  Lord 
C' jam  Henochi  tempore  nomen  Jehovah  notum  erat,"  Bengel,)  came, 
among  Hie  holy  myriads,  to  execute  judgment  upon  aU,  cmd  to  convict 
oU  the  ungodly  qfaU  their  ungodly  works  which  they  ungodly  did,  and 
of  aU  the  hard  things  which  ungodly  sinTiers  spoke  against  Him.*' 
(Jude  I  15.)  Here  certainly  is  light,  rivalling  in  intensity  and  reach 
Ae  clearest  utterances  of  Peter,  or  Paul,  or  John.  How  deeply  in 
the  [Spirit  must  this  earliest  of  the  prophets,  in  whom  Christ  is  the 
Alpha,  and  opens  the  book  of  the  future,  have  been  taught  before  he 
oonld  have  uttered' a  sentence  like  this  !    The  author  of  the  Epistle 
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to  the  Hebrews  writes,  "  By  fiuth  Enoch  was  translated  that  he 
should  not  see  death ;  and  was  not  found,  because  God  translated  him  : 
for  before  his  translation  a  testimony  is  borne  to  him,  that  he  had 
pleased  God  :  but  apart  from  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  Him  : 
for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  belieye  that  He  is  (exists,  Alford), 
and  that  He  beoometh  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  Him  oaf 
(Hebrews  xi.  6,  6.) 

Are  we  wrong,  then,  in  considering  this  man,  in  whom  no  human 
eye  has  detected  sin  and  imperfection — although,  doubtless,  he  was 
himself  deeply  conscious  of  depravity — ^who  enjoyed  a  life-long  fellow- 
ship with  his  Father  in  heaven,  who  had  the  testimony  thatwas 
borne  only  to  our  sinless  and  peerless  Lord,  to  whom  the  death 
penalty  was  remitted,  "Hhe  wages  of  sin,''  and  who  was  ''translated 
not  to  see  death,"  as  a  living  and  striking  embodiment  and  witnooD- 
bearer  of  the  truth  of  Christ )  We  are  only  withheld,  with  many, 
from  calling  him  a  type  of  the  Messiah  in  deference  to  the  canon  for 
interpreting  Scripture  symbolism  which  forbids  us  to  use  the  word 
without  inspired  authority.  But  who  can  read  the  record  without 
being  reminded  of  his  Master  ?  Translating  the  chapter  where  the 
brief  outline  of  his  history  la  given  seems  like  walking  through  some 
vast  Antediluvian  graveyard.  We  are  deciphering  the  simple  but 
monotonous  epitaphs  inscribed  on  the  ancient  tombstonesL  '*  All  the 
days  of  Adam^  Seth,  Enos,  were  " — so  many — ''  and  they  died."  One 
confesses  to  a  feeling  of  weariness.  Change  the  name  and  date,  these 
melancholy  inscriptions  are  all  alike.  Let  us  close  our  walk  and 
leave  the  place.  Suddenly,  however,  the  eye  is  arrested  by  one  of 
the  most  startling  epitaphs  ever  cemetery  contained  !  Who  would 
have  sought  the  living  among  the  dead  1  Here  it  is  recorded  of  one 
of  Adam's  race  that  he  did  no<  die !  "  Enoch  walked  with  God,  and 
he  was  not ;  for  God  took  him.'*  What  is  this  but  a  rehearsal  in 
those  fajvoff  ages  of  that  Gospel  that  was  preached  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus :  ''  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life ;  he  that  liveth  and 
believeth  on  Me  shall  never  die  V*  In  and  by  Enoch,  then,  some  tnitba 
of  the  Gos^iel  were  preached  to  the  Antediluvians. 

II.  Noah.  If  Enoch,  as  we  have  supposed,  was  intended  to  set 
before  the  Antediluvian  races  the  character  and  life  of  Christ,  we  are 
compelled  to  assign  a  different  significance  to  the  nussion  of  his  sue- 
oessor.    There  cannot  be  two  settings  forth  of  Christ,  or  of  His 
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AdTent^  in  the  same  dispensation.  The  lives  of  the  two  patriarchs, 
if  we  consider  them  closely,  taught  different,  and,  at  first  sight,  most 
oonlaradictory  lessons.  The  truth  set  forth  in  Enoch's  career  was 
thai  salvation  was  a  Divine  work,  and  wholly  fi*om  above.  Jehovah 
came  down  and  walked  with  His  servant,  and  finally  took  him  home 
to  be  ever  with  Him.  Complete  salvation  is  only  to  be  found  in 
heaven.  We  escape  the  pollution  of  the  world  by  leaving  it.  This 
YBfl  not,  in  any  sense,  the  lesson  of  the  life  of  Noah,  "  Work  out 
jonr  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  (here  on  earth)  ;  for  it  is 
Ged  that  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  work,  for  His  good  plea- 
sure." (Philippians  ii.  13.)  We  do  not  get  rid  of  the  pollutions  of 
the  world  when  we  die ;  they  must  be  washed  off  in  the  present  life. 
To  live  above  the  world  in  close  and  solitary  fellowship  with  our 
Father  in  heaven,  to  select  our  company  and  hold  sweet  communion 
with  the  saints,  is  certainly  delightful ;  but  what  about  our  fellow- 
nnnere,  how  are  we  thus  to  rescue  the  perishing  ?  Must  we  not  pre- 
pare an  ark  for  the  saving  of  our  house  1  Enoch's  life-mission  was 
aooompliflhed  when  he  got  to  heaven  and  could  lead  others  there  by 
his  life  and  ezampla  The  work  of  Noah,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only 
finished  when  the  ark  was  built,  his  household  within  it,  and  he  and 
they  safely  beyond  the  flood.  Only  a  few  souls  believed  Noah; 
nobody,  so  far  as  we  know,  believed  Enoch.  If  they  believed 
not  him  who  told  them  the  earthly  things  essential  to  salva- 
tion, how  were  they  to  believe  him  who  told  them  of  its  heavenly 
things  1  What,  then,  was  Noah  to  the  Antediluvians  1  What  truth, 
or  phase  of  Qospel  truth,  was  he  commissioned  to  set  forth  in  his 
vork  and  teaching  Y  **  This  shall  comfort  us,'*  said  Lamech,  at  his 
hirth,  ''conceming  our  work  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground 
which  Jehovah  hath  cursed.'*  (Genesis  v.  29.)  ''  And  he  called  his 
name  Noah,"  that  is  '*  Comfort.**  His  mission,  then,  was  that  of  a 
0<Mnforter.  K  he  is  to  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  a  typical  personage, 
heroptcsente  the  office  and  work  of  the  Paraclete.  If  he  had  ever 
seaidied  for  the  Spirit  that  was  in  him,  he  would  have  found  *'  the 
'V*^  of  Ghrist,*'  testifying,  through  him,  His  sufferings  and  the  glory 
that  would  follow.  He  was  a  ''  preacher  of  righteousness.**  Inspired 
^7  the  Holy  Qhost,  he  proclaimed  to  the  Antediluvians  the  message  of 
^^  It  was  a  full,  free,  and  gracious  offer  :  it  spoke  of  justice  and 
judgment,  righteousness  and  peace:  utter  and  swift  destruction  to  the 
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impenitent  and  disobedient^  deliverance  for  all  who  believed  :  a  world 
of  wickedness  to  be  destroyed,  a  world  beyond  the  judgment  where  its 
wickedness  shall  have  been  washed  away  :  salvation  through  the  door 
of  the  ark,  perdition  for  those  without  when  the  door  would  be  shut. 
€k)d's  Spirit  would  not  always  thus  strive  with  men ;  but  now  He  was 
crying  '^  Btrive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  for  many  will  seek  to 
enter  in  and  shall  not  be  able,  when  once  the  Master  of  the  house  hath 
risen  up  and  shut  to  the  door/'  What  was  this  but  '<  the  Gospel) "  The 
Spirit  that  wrought  at  Pentecost  before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  was 
working  here.  And  this  was  the  Spirit ''  by  which,"  if  we  mistake  not, 
"  Christ  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  " — ^now,  alas . — ''  in  prison, 
who  sometime  were  disobedient,  when  the  long-suffering  of  God 
waited  (n  the  days  of  Noah^  while  the  ark  was  preparing ;  wherein 
few,  that  is,  eight  souls  were  saved  by  water/'  That  the  apostle  here 
refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit  that  was  in  Christ,  and  not  to  His  human 
spirit,  which  was  also  holy,  is  evident  from  many  considerations. 

(1.)  The  human  spirit  of  our  Lord,  in  the  interval  between  His 
death  and  resurrection,  was  in  Paradise  with  His  Father  :  ^'  A  littie 
while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  Me;  and  again  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall 
see  Me ;  heamse  I  go  to  the  Father ''  (John  xvi  16) ;  "I  leave  the 
world,  and  go  to  the  Father*'  (John  xvi  28) ;  "  This  day  shalt  thou 
be  loith  Me  in  Paradise/*  and  many  other  passages  to  the  like  effect.* 

(2.)  It  is  in  accordance  with  Peter's  mode  of  thought  to  trace  in- 
spired words  to  their  Diving  source  :  ''  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  (2  Peter  i  21.)  "  Searching  what 
maimer  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify." 
(1  Peter  L  11 ;  i.  12 ;  Romans  viii.  11.) 

(3.)  The  reference  to  baptism  in  the  text  The  eight  souls  in  the 
ark  were  saved  by  water,  Hie  windows  of  heaven  were  opened  and 
the  foimtains  of  the  deep  broken  up,  and  the  pollution  of  the  world 
lying  in  wickedness  was  thus  washed  away.  The  deluge  thus  became 
a  type  of  the  ''  outpouring  of  the  Spirit^''  the  antitypical  baptism  by 
which  our  hearts  are  sprinkled  and  our  bodies  laved ;  by  which,  says 
Peter,  *'  Ye  are  now  saved,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  gone  into.hewen.''  This  is  the  procuring  cause  of  the  outpouring. 
''  Being  exalted  .  ;  .  .  He  hath  shed  forth  this."  (Acts  iL  33.)  Now 

*  See  on  this  point  an  admirable  and  scholarly  book  by  the  Ber.  A,  M.  Wilaon, 
«  The  Destiny  of  the  Wicked,"  p.  15S. 
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'^  Jesus  baptised  not/'  but  with  the  Boly  Ohoet  It  was  through  the 
Pazadete  He  preached  in  Noah^  to  spirits  now  in  prison.  ''Observe 
Uie  position  of  the  phrase,  marking,  by  its  being  placed  before  the 
verbsy  their  present  state,  as  contrasted  with  that  '  in,  time  past^' 
when  Christ  preached  to  them  by  Noah : "  "  when  they  were  dis- 
obedient." Notice  also  that  He  saved  the  souls  in,  the  ark,  and  that 
He  now  saves  us  "  by  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  He  shed  on  us  abundantly."  (Titus  iii  5.)  "  With 
the  laver  of  water  bt^  the  ward.*'  (Ephesians  v.  ^6.)  On  this  hypothesis 
alone,  which  we  have  shown  is  in  accordance  with  fact,  can  we 
peroeive  the  unity,  cohesion,  and  relevancy  of  the  apostolic  words. 
Other  theories  only  increase  the  difficulty : 

**  Only  lead,  to  bewilder, 
And  dazzle,  to  blind." 

(4.)  The  supposition  throws  light  upon  the  meaning  and  connection 
of  the  subsequent  verse  ;  "  For  for  this  cause  was  the  Gospel  preached 
also  to  them  that  are  dead,  that  they  might  be  judged  according  to 
men  in  the  flesh,  but  live  according  to  God  in  the  Spirit.''  There 
▼ere  doubtless  some  in  Noah's  day  who  believed  his  Gk>spel  but  dis- 
credited his  prediction  of  the  deluge,  and  refused  to  take  refuge  in  his 
trk.  JuBt  as  there  are  Christians  in  our  time  who  are  unwilling  to 
identify  themselves  with  any  section  of  the  visible  Ohurch.  Those 
perished  in  the  deluge,  and  are  classed  by  us  with  the  unbelievers^  as 
tiieae  are  often  adjudged  sceptics  who  forsake  the  "assembling 
together; "  but  "  their  spirits  will  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  they  are  "judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but  live 
according  to  God  in  the  Spirit." 

ni.  The  Ark.  We  shall  under-estimate  the  import  of  the  Divine 
purpose  in  building  the  ark  if  we  regard  it  merely  as  a  contrivance 
for  <'  preserving  seed  alive  upon  the  earth.'*  The  hundred  and  twenty 
years  occupied  in  its  construction  were  not  without  design.  It  had 
temple-like  proportions  and  arrangements  as  well  as  temple-like  sig- 
nificance and  use.  Its  height  was  exactly  that  of  Solomon's  temple, 
thirty  cubits  j  its  breadth,  if  we  reckon  its  walls  and  side  courts,  was 
the  same,  fifty  cubits  ;  while  it  surpassed  it  in  length — although  this 
is  anoertain — ^by  a  hundred  cubits.  Possibly  the  boat-like  structure 
on  which  it  rested  may  account  for  the  discrepancy,  three  hundred 
figainst  two  hundred  cubits.    Its  "  three  stories"  correspond  to  the 
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temple  courts.  It  had  one  door,  and  a  window,  by  which  d&e  dove 
returned.  The  division  of  the  beasts  that  entered  it  into  dean  and 
unclean  indicate  a  priestly  character.  Noah  ''  and  his  household  " 
were  in  it  when  the  flood  came.  It  has  been  regarded  in  all  ages  as 
a  type  of  Christ  and  His  Church.  We  think  of  it  during  those  ages 
as  the  rallying-point  of  Jehovah's  worshippers,  the  residence  of  His 
prophetic  servant,  the  man  of  **  comfort,"  the  place  where  His  Gospel 
was  preached  and  His  people  were  safe  from  the  judgment  Where 
shall  we  find  a  fitter  ehblem  of  a  suffering  Church  ?  ''  For  this  is  as 
the  waters  of  Noah  unto  Me  :  for  as  I  have  sworn  th^t  the  waters 
of  Noah  should  no  more  go  over  the  earth ;  so  have  I  sworn  that  I 
would  not  be  wroth  with  thee,  nor  rebuke  thee.  ...  0  thou 
afflicted,  tossed  with  tempests  (and),  not  comforted."  (Isaiah  liv.  9-11.) 

It  was  the  mission  of  the  Divine  Paraclete  to  build  the  church  of 
Christ.  His  descent  at  Pentecost,  before  Jerusalem  was  judged,  was 
the  signal  to  arise  and  build.  He  gave  the  key  and  opened  the  door 
that  no  man  can  shut  He  ''  brought  in  "  the  multitude  and  "  added 
to  the  saved."  He  gave  ''  the  laver  of  regeneration,"  and  baptised 
the  thousands.  And  when  backsliding  Israel  returned  in  flooka 
« like  doves  to  their  windows,"  He  opened  the  casement  and  ^'  pulled 
them  in." 

If  this  was  Christ's  day,  in  the  Gospel,  then  the  Antediluvians  saw 
it,  although  like  Abraham,  sSbx  off.  Their  spirits  now  in  prison  can 
have  no  other  message.  They  would  not  hear  Christ  on  earth, 
preaching  in  the  prophets,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  would  not 
have  been  persuaded  in  Hades  had  He  gone  to  them  from  the  dead. 

Wookoich.  B.  Baloarnix. 


The  joys  of  religion  are  the  encouragement  of  youth  and  the  prop  of 
old  age.  Without  them  we  sicken  eyen  in  the  midst  of  prosperity ; 
and  with  them  adversity  loses  all  its  terrors.  They  sweeten  our 
slnmbers,  they  soothe  our  waking  hours;  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
private  and  in  public,  they  are  our  constant  eompanions,  our  richest 
treasures.  The  vigour  of  youth  and  the  blush  of  health  are  transitory 
blessings ;  the  pride  of  rank  soon  weuries,  and  riches  make  themselves 
wings  and  fly  away ;  but  the  joy  of  a  Ohristian,  though  it  walks  upon 
earth,  hides  its  head  in  heaven.  It  is  the  gift  of  Ood,  and  God  alone 
is  able  to  deprive  him  of  it.— J^a5et-  on  ikt  Holy  Spirit. 
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Thk  Sandndch  Islands,  are  eleven  in  number.     The  population  in 
1850  was  found  to  be  82,000.     The  inveteracy  of  transmitted  disease 
]ui88uice  reduced  it  to  56,000.  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  commenced  a  mission  there  in  1820.   The  mission 
.  ooDsiBted  of  three  ordained  ministers,  a  physician,  two  schoolmasters, 
a  printer,  a  farmer,  and  three  natives  of  the  islands  who  had  been 
edacated  in  America.     They  found  the  people  in  a  most  degraded 
state.    They  were  poor,  ignorant,  immoral,  little  better  than  slaves 
to  the  chiefs,  and  the  authority  of  the  king  over  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  both  was  supreme.     Fear  and  immorality  were  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  their  superstition,  and  human  sacrifices  were  not 
unknown.     The  most  singular  and  prevalent  custom  springing  out  of 
it  was  the  "  Tabu,''  which  made  specified  persons,  places,  things,  and 
days  sacred  and  forbidden.     Husbands  and  wives  often  could  not 
eat  together,  and  women  of  the  highest  rank  were  prohibited  from 
eating  various  kinds  of  common  and  desirable  food.     Death  was  the 
penalty  for  its  violation.  This  had  become  intolerably  oppressive,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  king  in  1819,  the  people,  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  Kaahumanu,  the  most  able  and  influential  of  his  wives, 
and  by  the  young  monarch — impelled  not  by  religious  conviction,  but 
by  a  wish  for  more  license — ^violated  the  custom.     It  followed  that  the 
prevalent  superstition  was  discredited,  and  idols,  temples,  priests,  lost 
moTB  than  half  their  power.     The  result  was  highly  favourable  to 
the  missionaries  who  landed  on  the  islands  only  a  few  months  after 
this  remarkable  event ;  for  thus,  though  they  had  to  deal  with  a 
most  demoralized  state  of  society,  they  had  not  to  contend  with  a 
superstition  deeply  rooted  in  the  fears  of  the  people,  and  sustained  by 
a  bigoted  and  self-interested  priesthood.     It  was  also  highly  favour- 
able to  their  enterprise  that  the  queen-regent,  the  prime  minister^ 
and  others  of  rank  and  power  were  persons  of  considerable  sagacity 
and  force  of  character,  who  soon  saw  that  the  education,  the  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  ethics  introduced  by  the  missionaries,  were  essential  to 
the  elevation  of  their  country ;  nor  was  it  long  ere  they  felt  the  holy 
power  of  the  new  religion.     Kaahumanu,  for  instance,  the  second  in 
tbe  kingdom,  on  a  tour  she  made,  searched  out  and  committed  to  the 
flames  more  than  100  idols.    The  king  and  many  of  the  chiefs  put 
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themselres  under  the  instmctioii  of   the  missioDaries,   and    wero 
earnest  in  establishing  common  schools.     At  a  convocation  of  the 
chiefs  in  1824,  the  king  and  queen  having-  lefb  for  England,  the 
regent,  Elaahumanu,  with  the  fall  concurrence  of  the  prime  minister, 
Kalanimoku,  and  the  approval  of  the  assembly,  declared  her  inten- 
tion to  attend  to  the  instruction  of  the  missionaries,  to  observe  €k>d's 
law,  and  to  have  the  people  instnicted  in  knowledge  and  religion. 
A  few  places  of  worship  had  already  been  erected;  many  schools 
were  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  ^^  natives  were  employed  as  teachers, 
and  2,000  pupils  had  learned  to  read.     The  most  hopeful  indication 
of  progress  was  at  Kailua,  where  the  governor,  who  spoke  English 
fluently,  erected  a  large  church  within  the  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple, 
where  human  sacrifices  were  formerly  offered,  and  the  attendance  on 
Christian  worship  was  usually  from  600  to  1^000.     Elsewhei^e  the 
signs  of  progress  were  equally  marked ;  for  five  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mission,  several  of  the  leading  chiefs  desired  bap- 
tism.    The  prime  minister  and  others-  established  a  prayer-meeting, 
"  to  which  none  were  admitted  who  did  not  engage  to  live  sober  and 
correct  lives."     On  Lahaina  were  many  inquirers,  and  morning  and 
evening  worship  in  about  fifty  families.     At  Hilo,  on  Hawaii,  at 
least  2,000  persons  regularly  attended  worship ;  wherever  there  was 
a  school,  work  and  diversion  were  discountenanced  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  missionary,  in  a  preaching  tour  of  300  miles  round  the  island, 
saw  but  one  man  intoxicated ;  whereas,  two  years  before,  on  almost 
the  same  route,  he  had  commonly  seen  whole  villages  given  up  to 
drunkenness.  Thus  the  truth  spread  year  by  year,  though,  alas  !  it  was 
withstood  not  only  by  the  most  vicious  of  the  islanders  and  the  un- 
scrupulousness  of  Popish  priests,  but  by  French,  British,  and  Ameri- 
can naval  commanders.     The  queen-regent  in  her  tours  everywhere 
advised  the  people  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  to  learn  to  read,  and  to  love 
and  obey  the  Saviour.     Schools  and  places  of  worship  were  multi- 
plied, and  the  attendance  at  both  was  encouraging.     The  common 
schools  in  their  highest  prosperity  contained  many  thousand  pupils. 
A  training  school  for  a  superior  class  of  teachers  was  established. 
Christian  marriages  were  becoming  frequent.    A  systematic  effort 
was  made  to  diminish  intemperance.    The  entire  Bible  was  in  the 
language  of  the  people.    The  laws  were  greatly  improved.     Mis- 
sionaries were  well  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  islands,  having  in 
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their  dbmvhes  at  leaflt  800  members^  who  had  been  received  after- 
much  scratmy  and  care,  whilst  the  attendance  on  worship  increased 
greatly.  At  length  came  the  "  great  awakening/'  as  it  was  called, 
▼hick  made  the  islands  finally  Christian.  The  beginning  of  this 
8{mtaal  reyolntion  can  be  traced  to  the  increase  of  the  mission 
staff ;  their  deeper  desire  for  a  richer  blessing ;  their  more  earnest 
ud  direct  preaching,  and  greater  spiritual  power  among  the 
converts  already  gathered.  Attention  was  aroused;  the  immoral 
were  ill  at  ease ;  the  dull  and  apathetic  became  earnest.  Numbers 
▼ho  had  never  cared  to  listen  to  the  missionaries  now  crowded 
to  hear  them,  and  a  tender,  solemn,  devout  state  of  feeling  was 
everywhere  prevalent  Some  of  the  congregations  were  immense. 
At  Hilo,  finequently  five  thousand  persons  assembled ;  and  in  other 
plapes,  four,  three,  and  two  thousand  were  seen.  The  good  influence 
^road  far,  and  penetrated  deeply.  It  reached  the  small  oiit-stations. 
It  greatly  touched  oven  the  children,  and — ^best  evidence  of  its  Divine 
power — ^it  led  to  great  searchings  of  heart,  not  only  in  relation  to 
open  sin,  but  to  minor  questions  of  morality. 

The  personal  results  were  very  remarkable.  Into  the  eighteen 
chorcheB  then  existing  there  were  gathered  in  1840, 10,715  members  ; 
and  in  1841,  4,1 79.  At  Hilo  the  missionary  received  into  the  Church 
in  one  year  5,000  persons,  and  in  the  next,  1,500.  The  number  of  mem- 
becsin  his  church  in  1841  was  7,163.  It  was  surmised  that  such  un- 
precedented accessions  must  have  been  produced  by  doubtful  methods, 
bat  careful  inquiry  elicited  a  complete  refutation  of  such  a  theory.  Mr. 
Coan,  the  missionary,  was  a  man  of  great  penetration  and  a  fine 
administrator.  The  best  and  most  experienced  of  his  adherents  wei*e 
well  trained  to  help  him.  They  preached  every  w  here.  They  conducted 
inqoiry  and  prayer-meetings.  They  made  repeated  and  personal  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  moral  character  of  every  catechumen.  Mr,  Coan 
kept  a  written  list  of  such,  and  only  slowly  received  them  into  the 
Church.  Many  of  them  were  converts  of  two  years'  standing  at  the 
time  of  their  baptism ;  a  yet  larger  number  were  of  one  year,  and  the 
cases  received  after  a  shorter  period  than  three  or  four  months  were 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Many  of  the  converts  were  doubtless 
weak  and  immature,  but  it  was  to  the  honour  of  the  missionary  and 
Us  vast  chuzt^  that  on  subsequent  investigation  it  was  made  clear 
that  only  one  in  sixty  of  the  members  was  under  censorC;  and  veiy  few 
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of  these  for  worse  offences  than  intoxication  through  smoking  tobacco, 
levity  of  manners,  and  neglecting  school.  The  progress  of  Ohristianitj 
after  this  great  event  was  not  regular,  though  it  was  undoubted. 
The  churches  multiplied      The  common  scliools  were  improved,  and 
a  superior  school  for  the  children  of  the  chiefs  was  established,  also  a 
training  school,  and  another  which  has  since  developed  into  a  coU^ 
for  the  education  of  native  ministers  and  missionaries.     80  well  had 
the  work  of  evangelization  been  accomplished,  that,  in  1848,  measures 
began  to  be  adopted  by  the  American  Board  to  bring  the  mission  to  a 
close.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  result  few  can  understand, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  was  not  finally  effected  until 
1863.     In  that  year  the  Board  retired  from  the  direct  control  and 
support  of  the  Christian  agencies  in  the  islands,  and  measures  were 
adopted  to  secure  the  cessation  of  foreign  pastorates  and  pecuniary  aid. 
The  large  churches  were  divided.     The  people  were  encouraged  to 
flelect  native  pastors  and  to  support  them ;  and  the  Hawaiian  Evan- 
gelical Association  was  so  re-organised,  that  tlie  power  of  directing  the 
Christian  work  of  the  islands  and  their  missions  should  mainly  rest 
on  the  natives.     All  this  was  amicably,  though  slowly,  accomplished. 
The  working  of  the  new  system  was  all  that  could  be  expected  or 
-desired ;  and,  in  1870,  there  were  on  the  islands  68  churches  having  a 
membership  of  14,850,  with  thirty-nine  ordained  native  ministers 
and  five  licentiates.     These  were  gaining  in  the  estimation  and  con- 
fidence of  the  churches  and  of  the  eight  foreign-born  pastors,  and 
were  supported  by  the  people.     Sabbath-schools,  teachers  and  minis- 
ters, training  schools  and  Hawaiian  English  schools  existed  to  an 
adequate  extent,  whilst  the  general  education  of  6,000  pupOs  was 
sustained  by  the  community. 

The  material  progress  of  the  people  has  also  been  great.  The  idle, 
the  vicious,  and  the  debased  remain,  and  many  of  the .  professing 
Christians  are  weak  enough,  but  the  general  character  and  condition 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  has  been  marvellously  elevated. 
Years  ago  the  missionaries  wrote  :  **  Everywhere  and  in  all  things  we 
see  marks  of  progress  unmistakable  to  every  intelligent  and  candid 
observer.  Our  towns  are  rising,  our  roads  are  improving.  Agricul- 
ture and  industry  are  assuming  increasing  importance.  Our  Govern- 
ment, in  its  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments,  has 
acquired  organic  form,  and  is  moving  on  in  the  discharge  of  its  f  unc- 
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tiona.  Our  schools  are  sustained.  Our  islands  are  being  dotted  over 
with  improved  church  edifices.  Law  is  supreme;  order  prevails; 
protection  of  all  human  rights  is  nearly  complete;  there  is  little 
complaining  or  suffering  in  the  land ;  shocking  crimes  are  rare ;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  sun  shines  on  a  more  peaceful  people. 
The  social  state  of  the  people  improves  from  year  to  year ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  £Eu$t  that  life,  liberty,  and  the  avails  of  industry  and 
enterprise  are  nowhere  more  safe  than  in  the  Sandwich  Islands."* 

Two  very  striking  proofs  of  the  practical  power  of  religion  among 
the  people  may  be  given — the  first  is  seen  in  their  zeal  and  liberality  in 
church  building ;  the  second,  in  their  efforts  to  spread  the  faith  so 
recently  received.  The  places  of  worship  on  the  islands  are  worth 
more  than  250,000  dollars,  and  many  of  them  were  erected  under 
great  difficolties.  At  Kohala,  on  Hawaii,  each  timber  for  a  church, 
cot  with  great  difficulty,  had  to  be  dragged  by  1 50  persons  a  distance 
of  eight  miles.  In  another  case,  every  stone  had  to  be  carried  on 
human  shoulders  one<eighih  of  a  mile.  Coral  was  brought  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  under  water,  then  reduced  to  lime  by  fuel  brought  one 
or  two  miles,  and  then  carried  with  sand  and  water  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. In  another  case  the  coral  for  lime  was  carried  seven  miles. 
"  Among  the  means  for  building  a  stone  meeting-house  of  considerable 
size  on  Molokai,  was  a  subscription  by  the  women  of  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars^  which  they  earned  by  making  mats,  though  each 
earned  no  more  than  eight  cents  a  week.  The  contributions  from 
the  men  were  chiefly  the  result  of  transporting  firewood  in  canoes 
across  the  channel,  twenty  miles,  to  Lahaina,  carrying  seven  sticks  in 
a  canoe,  which  sold  for  eight  cents  a  stick.  Timbers  for  the  church 
l»d  to  be  dragged  ten  miles  by  human  strength."  Fifteen  members 
of  a  church  at  Lahaina  went  to  dig  gold  in  California,  and  not  one  of 
them  was  known  to  have  dishonoured  his  Christian  profession.  They 
kept  aloof  from  the  drinking,  gambling,  Sabbath  breaking,  and  general 
▼ice  that  was  around  them.  Most  of  them  gave  a  share  of  their 
earnings  to  religions  purposes,  and  one,  when  he  cleared  400  dollars, 
gave  fifty  to  make  his  missionary  an  honorary  member  of  the 


*  ''  Hiftory  of  the  Sandwich  Island  Miaaioii/'  p.  266,  by  Dr.  Bafas  Anderson, 
Ameiioa.  We  aze  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  Anderson  for  the  facta  contained  in 
this  article. 
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American  Board.    Thus  liberal  and  laborious  baa  duifltiamty  made 
a  people  wbo  were  once  notoriously  selfish  and  indolent 

As  early  as  1852,  four  American  missionaries  and  three  Hawaiians 
— ^the  latter  to  be  supported  by  their  own  countrymen — ^went  to 
Micronesia^  2,000  miles  distant,  to  establish  a  mission  on  the  Caroline 
Islands.  In  the  year  following  a  yet  more  important  mission^  con' 
slating  of  eight  Hawaiians,  an  Englishman,  and  an  American,  went  to 
begin  a  mission  in  the  Marquesas  Islands.  The  former  were  supported 
by  the  Hawaiian  Missionary  Society,  and  they  were  designated  to 
their  work  in  a  large  stone  church,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  their 
countrymen,  near  to  the  spot  where  not  many  years  before  the  mission- 
aries had  met  in  a  chapel  made  of  poles^  string,  and  grass.  Subse- 
quently missions  were  established  on  the  Marshall  and  Gilbert 
Islands  in  Micronesia,  mainly  with  funds  and  agents  drawn  from  the 
Hawaiian  chiut;he& 

Will  the  reader  i-eflect  on  the  facts  of  this  remarkable  history, 
briefly  and  defectively  as  they  are  here  narrated  %  Within  the  limits 
of  an  ordinary  lifetime  we  see  a  large  heathen  community  Christian- 
ized, and  advanced  far  on  the  way  from  barbarism  to  the  true 
civilization  which  reyealed  religion  develops.  And  at  what  cost? 
From  the  beginmng,  in  1820,  up  to  1869,  it  was  less  than  £260,000. 
And  yet  we  hear  that  Missions  are  a  failure  and  are  very  expensive  ! 
Will  the  reader  compare  this  sixty  years'  expenditure  on  a  noble  work 
with  the  annual  incomes  of  many  English  noblemen ;  with  the  cost  of 
our  army  or  navy ;  with  the  expense  of  a  little  war ; "  or  the  con- 
struction of  one  "  ironclad  "  1  The  amount  is  actually  less  than  one 
day's  expenditure  on  intoxicating  drinks  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  Kingdom !  Edward  Storbow. 


Prater  is  a  haven  to  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  an  anchor  to  those 
that  are  sinking  in  the  waves,  a  staff  to  the  limbs  that  totter,  a  mine 
of  jewels  to  the  poor,  a  security  to  the  rich,  a  healer  of  diseases,  and 
a  guardian  of  health.  Oh,  blessed  prayer !  It  is  the  unwearied 
conqueror  of  human  woes,  the  firm  foimdation  of  human  happiness, 
the  souitse  of  ever-during  joy.  The  man  who  can  pray  truly  though 
languishing  in  extremest  indigence,  is  richer  than  all  beside ;  whilst 
he  who  never  bowed  the  knee,  though  proudly  seated  as  monarch  of 
nations,  is  of  all  men  most  destitute. — Ghryaostom, 
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"  ^t'%ttfA  ^nbis:' 

Second  Fapeb. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  was  called  to  discharge  a  uniqae  mission.  As 
a  priiBBty  he  was  fitted  to  be  God's  messenger  to  the  Ten  Tribes  as 
much  as  to  Jndah  and  Benjamin.  Accordingly,  his  prophetic 
message,  as  expressly  defined  by  God,  was  *'  to  the  House  of  Israel " 
(E»k.  ii  3 ;  iii  1,  4,  6,  7, 11).  When  needful  (as  Ezek.  iv.  3-6),  "the 
House  of  Israel "  is  distinguished  from  "  the  House  of  Judah  " ;  and 
this  fact  gives  more  significance  to  the  blending  of  the  two  in  the 
genenl  strain  of  his  ministiy.  (Oomp.  Ezek.  xviii.  2, 6,  25, 29.;  xxsiii  7. 
In  the  sublime  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  '<  the  whole  House 
of  Israel "  is  declared  to  be  signified,  and  the  complete  union  of 
Ephraim  with  Judah  foretold,  together  with  the  kingdom  of  Messiah 
and  the  "  everlasting  covenant "  also  foretold  by  Jeremiah.  (Ezek. 
xxrvii  ;  Jer.  xxxi  31-37;  Heb.  viii  6-13.) 

The  great  purpose  of  Ezekiers  ministry,  therefore,  seems  to  have 
been  to  carry  forward  that  religious  reunion  already,  as  we  have 
seen,-  conmienoed  under  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  and  to  make  all  the 
Israelites,  to  whatever  tribe  they  might  belong,  understand  that  the 
basis  of  their  national  unity  was  not  political  or  territorial,  but 
spiiitual,  consisting  in  their  covenant  relation  to  God.  From  Ezek.  i  2 
it  is  inferred  that  Essekiel  was  one  of  the  captives  who  accompanied 
King  Jehoiaohin  (or  Jeconiah),  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
wign.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12-16.)  The  river  Chebar  (Ezek.  L  3 ;  iii.  16) 
is  tiie  modem  Ohabour,  flowing  into  the  Euphrates  near  the  ancient 
Garchemiah ;  and  if,  as  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe,  this  is  the 
same  with  the  "Habor »'  of  2  Kings  xvii  6  (1  Chron.  v.  26),  Ezekiel, 
wiHi  a  part  of  the  Jewish  exiles,  musfc  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
suae  region  in  which  some  of  the  captives  from  Samaria  had  been 
settled  (by  Sargon,  King  of  Assyria)  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before.  However  this  may  be,  his  message  was  not  to 
a  single  colony  only,  but  to  the  '*  children  of  the  Captivity,"  whereso- 
ever they  were  dispersed ;  and  his  searching  warnings  and  glorious 
promises  were,  no  doubt,  speedily  carried  across  the  Tigris  to  "  the 
aties  of  the  Modes/'  and  wherever  the  descendants  of  the  first  exiles 
were  to  be  found. 

The  captivity  of  Judah  in  Babylon  lasted  seventy  years.    By 
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"  Babylon  "  we  may  underBtand  not  tlie  dtj,  but  '*  the  province  of 
Babylon  *'  (Dan.  ii.  48,  49).  But  we  may  suppose  the  captives  were 
first  brought  in  triumph  to  the  capita]^  and  then  conducted  to  their 
appointed  places  of  abode.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  seventy  years 
(under  Belshazzar),  we  find  Daniel  far  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  at 
Shushan,  or  Susa.  Half  a  century  later,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Xerxes,  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  we  find  the 
Jews  in  great  numbers,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Susa,  but  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Persian  empire. 

Gyrus,  the  conqueror  of  Babylon,  ruled  over  all  the  regions  into 
which  Israel  and  Judah  had  been  carried  captive.  His  proclamation, 
like  a  resurrection  trumpet  calling  the  dead  nation  out  of  its  scattered 
graves  (Ezek.  xxxvii  12),  was  addressed  not  only  to  the  Jewish 
captives  in  Babylonia,  but  to  all  Israelites  "throughout  all  his 
kingdom."  (See  2  Ghron.  xxxvi.  22, 23  ;  Ezra  i.  1-4.)  Since  the  special 
object  named  in  this  unique  proclamation  was  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  was  that  "  the 
chief  of  the  fathers  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  priests,  and  the 
Levites,"  were  the  first  to  comply  with  the  invitation  ''to  go  up  to 
bmld  the  House  of  the  Lord  which  was  in  Jerusalem."  Their  interest 
in  both  City  and  Temple  was  far  deeper  and  stronger  than  that  of 
the  other  tribes.  And  whereas  well-nigh  two  centuries  had  rolled  by 
since  the  fall  of  Samaria,  the  Babylonish  captivity  had  laated  but 
seventy  years,  so  that ''  many  of  the  priests,  and  Levites,  and  chief  of 
the  fathers,  ancient  men,  that  had  seen  the  first  house,"  survived  to 
take  part  with  Prince  Zerubabbel  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Second  Temple  (Ezra  iii  12,  13).  And  it  is  with  the  rebuilding, 
first  of  the  Temple,  afterwards  of  the  City,  that  the  Books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  are  mainly  concerned.  It  would,  however,  be  a  very 
unwarrantable  inference  from  these  facts  to  assume  that  the  procla- 
mation of  Cyrus  was  not  largely  taken  advantage  of,  if  less  promptly, 
by  members  of  the  other  tribes  of  Israel,  or  that  the  promises  of  the 
union  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  given  by  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  remained 
unfulfilled.     Let  the  following  facts  be  carefully  noted. 

In  1  Chron.  iz.  1-3,  we  read  that  "  the  first  ^inhabitants  that 
dwelt  in  their  possessions  in  their  cities  "  (viz.,  after  the  return  from 
captivity)  *'  were  the  Israelites,  the  priests,  Levites,  and  the  Nethiniois. 
And  in  Jerusalem  dwelt  of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  of  the  children 
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of  Benjanuii,  and  of  the  children  of  Ephraim  and  Manassbh."  The 
"genealogies  "  referred  to  in  verse  1  of  this  chapter,  which  occupy  the 
fint  eight  chapters  of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  are  the  genealogies 
of  all  Israel,  not  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi  only.  That  these 
Bhoold  form  the  introduction  to  annals  compiled  after  the  captivity, 
implies  both  the  preservation  of  these  genealogical  records  among  the 
exiles,  and  either  the  continued  residence,  or  the  return  to  their  land, 
of  the  representatives  of  the  whole  people  of  Israel ;  else  would  these 
reoords  have  been  useless,  and  their  insertion  unintelligible. 

In  Ezra  ii  70  ;  iii.  1  (Neh.  vu.  73),  we  are  told  that "  all  Israel  " 
dwelt  in  their  cities,  and  "  gathered  themselves  together  as  one  man 
in  Jerusalem  "  to  keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (verse  4).  At  the 
Dedication  of  the  Temple  (twenty  years  after  the  first  return  of  the 
captives  under  Zerubbabel),  "  the  children  of  Israel,  the  priests,  and 
the  Levites,  and  the  rest  of  the  children  of  the  Captivity  kept  the 
dedication  of  the  House  of  Grod,"  and  a  sin-offering  was  offered  *^  for 
all  Israel,  twelve  he-goats,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel"  (Ezra  vi  16-21). 

Nearly  sixty  years  later,  Ezra  led  up  from  Babylon  an  important 
company  of  those  whose  fathers,  130  years  before,  had  been  carried 
captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  And  again  it  is  noted  that  sacrifices 
were  offered  "  unto  the  Grod  of  Israel,"  "  for  all  Israel,"  namely,  twelve 
bollocks  for  burnt-offering,  and  twelve  goats  for  sin-offering — one  for 
each  tribe  (Ezra  viiL  35). 

These  and  other  passages  in  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in- 
oontrovertibly  prove  that  however  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  which  that 
of  Benjamin  was  closely  identified,  might  predominate  in  numbers, 
leal,  and  authority  (aji  it  naturally  must,  and  undoubtedly  did)  among 
*'  the  children  of  the  Captivity,"  those  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
Zerobbabel,  prince  of  the  House  of  David,  Joshua,  the  divinely 
appointed  High  Priest,  and  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah, 
onited  in  the  sublimest  national  act  since  Sinai — the  rebuilding  of 
tbe  Temple— claimed  not  to  be  a  remnant  or  fragment,  but  the  people 
of  IsraeL  Jerusalem  was  reconstituted  the  local  centre  of  God's 
oorenant  with  Israel,  the  gathering-place  of  the  Tribes  at  their  three 
great  yearly  feasts ;  and  with  it  (as  in  Isa.  li.  11 ;  Iii.  1-10 ;  LsiL  ; 
Mic.  iv.  1-4 ;  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  Mal.  iii.  1)  the  most  glorious  promises  of 
Mesnah's  kingdom  were  inseparably  associated. 
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In  Nehemiah  vii  7,  eleven  chiefs  (including  the  High  Priest) 
named  as  accompanying  Zerubbabel.  The  natural  explanation  is 
that  these  represented  the  Tribes  of  Israel.  As  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  count  as  separate  tribes,  the  number  should  be  thirteen 
instead  of  twelve ;  but  thia  deficiencj  curiously  corresponds  with  the 
remarkable  and  unexplained  fact,  that  no  reference  to  the  Tribe  of 
Dan  occurs  in  1  Chron.  1-8.  It  is  in  like  manner  omitted  in  the 
symbolical  list  given  in  Rev.  vii.  4-8. 

In  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabseus  (about  160  B.a)  large  numbers  ' 
of  Israelites  were  inhabiting  Gilead  as  well  as  Galilee.  In  the  time 
of  Christ  the  Jewish  population  of  Galilee  was  very  large.  It  u 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  were  descendants  of  the  Ten  Tribes— 
partly  of  those  who  remained  behind  when  the  kings  of  Assyria  led 
captive  large  numbers  of  Israelites,  partly  of  those  who,  upon  the 
proclamation  of  Cyrus,  returned  from  captivity. 

In  the  Book  of  Esther,  which  records  the  institution  of  the  national 
feast  of  Purim,  the  name  ''  Jews  "  is  applied  without  distinction  to 
the  whole  of  the  Israelitish  population  scattered  in  Persia  and  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Xerxes,  which  included  Media  and  Mesopo- 
tamia.   This  name  (in  Hebrew,  Jefiudim)  strictly  means  '*  Judahites, 
menof  Judah'';  but  there  can  be  no  reason  for  imagining  that  Haman 
distinguished  between  exiles  of  Judah  and  those  of  the  Ten  Tribes ; 
or  that  the  Judahites  only  had  spread  themselves  through  Persia^  when 
the  exiles  of  the  other  tribes  had  been  peacefully  established  in  Media 
and  Mesopotamia  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  earlier.     The  feast  of 
Purim  belonged  to  the  whole  Nation,  as  a  record  of  a  great  national 
deliverance.     It  seems  perfectly  dear,  therefore,  that  by  <'  Jews  "  are 
meant  "  Israelites,"  of  whatever  tribe.     Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  how 
this  extension  of  the  name  naturally  obtained  currency.    After  the 
fall  of  the^northem  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  remained  as  the 
sole  representative  of  the  national  life  of  IsraeL    The  kings  of  Judah, 
as  we    have    seen — ^notably    Hezekiah    and    Josiah — exennsed  a 
religious,  and  to  some  extent,  a   political  supremacy  over  those 
Israelites  whom  the  Assyrian  conquerors  had  suffered  to  remain  in 
their  land,  whose  only  hope  of  retaining  any  national  existence  lay  in 
adhering  to  Jerusalem  as  their  metropolis,  and  the  Temple  as  their 
religious  centre.     The  Tribe  of  Simeon^  cut  o£P  from  the  northern 
kingdom  by  the  territory  of  Judah,  cannot  have  been  included  in  the 
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captivity  under  Assyria  j  and  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  we  find  the 
SimeoniteB  displaying  considerable  military  strength,  either  in  alliance 
with,  or  in  subjection  to  Hezekiah  (1  Ohron.  iv,  39-43,  compared  with 
2  Kings  xviii.  8). 

After  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Temple,  this  pre- 
dominance of  Judah  became  still  more  marked,  the  tribal  distinctions 
remaining  simply  as  family  genealogies,  haying  no  longer  any  political 
or  territorial  importance.  Thus  the  proud  historic  name  of  Judahites, 
or  Jews,  would  be  not  only  naturally  extended  by  the  Persian  rulers 
and  their  subjects  to  aU  Israelites,  but  accepted,  both  by  those  settled 
in  Canaan,  and  by  those  dispersed  in  foreign  lands,  as  a  bond  of 
national  and  religious  union. 

To  laige  numbers  of  Jews  the  land  of  their  fathers'  exile  became 
the  land  of  their  adoption,  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,**  where  their 
ancestors  sat  and  wept,  they  prospered  and  multiplied.  But  they 
maintained  close  religious  fellowship  with  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Land.  The  half-shekel  tax  paid  to  the  Temple  by  the  Babylonian 
Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  constituted  a  large  sum  (see 
Josephus,  "  AnJ^q.,"  xv.  2  :  2,  4 ;  ix.  1.9).» 

From  all  these  facts  we  ditiw  the  following  inferences  :  (1.)  That 
laige  numbers  of  Israelites  of  the  Ten  Tribes  (and  the  whole  tribe  of 
Simeon),  were  never  carried  away  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians,  but 
remained  in  their  own  Land^  (2.)  That  considerable  numbers,  con- 
stituting altogether  a  substantial  representation  of  ''the  Twelve 
Tribes,"  and  of  "  all  Israel,"  returned  to  Canaan  after  the  procla- 
mation of  Cyrus.  (3.)  That  the  name  **  Jew,"  after  that  time,  came 
to  be  applied  to  all  Israel ;  and  that  the  distinction  drawn  between 
"Israel"  and  ''the  Jews,"  which  is  the  main  foundation  of  the 
imaginary  "  identity  "  of  "  the  Lost  Tribes  "  with  the  English  race,  is 
nmply  a  historical  blunder. 

We  shall  find  these  conclusions  confirmed  if  we  examine  the  testi- 
mony of  the  New  Testament  Eustace  R.  Conder. 

*The  question  how  far  the  Samaritans  were  of  Jewish  descent,  has  an 
ppovtant  bearing  on  oar  present  inquiry,  bat  need  not  detain  as  here.  The 
lauNirtation  of  foreign  colonists  had  reference  to  "the  cities  of  Samaria" 
^Jt  not  to  the  more  northern  territory,  or  to  that  east  of  Jordan.  (2  Einffs 
xrii.  24,  ff.)  See  the  interesting  remarks  in  «  Tent  Work  i^  Palestine,"  roL  x., 
P^.  36,  ft).  The  Samaritan  tradition,  that  the  majority  of  the  returned  Israelites 
^iflhed  to  bnild  the  Temple  on  Genzim,  is  not  merely  incredible  in  itself,  but 
^contradicted  by  the  fkct  that  the  enmity  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans 
did  not  affect  Galilee  and  Persea. 
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f  mats  anb  f  r0g]^its. 

When  Hebrew  priests  were  consecrated  to  their  work,  a  very  de- 
finite rule  was  observed.  (Exodus  xxix.,  Leviticus  viii.)  The  validity 
of  the  ordination  was  measured  by  the  accuracy  with  which  a  ri^d 
ceremonial  was  attended  to.  Imperfect  genealogical  pedigree  would 
indeed  have  invalidated  the  most  pompous  ritual,  but  the  chrism 
was  prescribed.  The  robe  and  vesture  of  the  high  priest  were 
essential  to  the  adequate  performance  of^  the  rite.  The  duties 
devolving  on  the  priests  were  all  written  in  the  sacred  coda  No 
one  could  enter  the  sacred  order  without  all  the  requisitea  When 
once  admitted  to  that  rank,  he  possessed  official  powers,  which  he 
could  not  relinquish.  They  were  independent  of  his  moral  fitness 
for  any  disciplinary  or  religious  act.  Those  only  who  were  already 
priests  could  perform  these  consecrating  functions,  or  convey  these 
mvsterious  attributes  to  another. 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  other  religions,  as  well  as  Hebra- 
ism, a  fundamental  pre-requisite  to  the  priesthood  has  been  the 
accident  of  birth.  There  were  reasons  which  made  this  peculiaiity 
contribute  for  awhile  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
which  for  a  thousand  years  preserved  intact  the  sacrificial  rites  with  all 
their  symbolic  significance,  until  the  great  High  Priest  should  come, 
who  would  effect  for  man,  as  a  sacrificing  Priest,  what  man  could  not 
do  for  himsel£  He  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.  He,  and  He  alone,  has  fulfilled 
the  functions  which  are  only  typically  set  fprth  in  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood. Sharing  in  the  sinfulness  of  the  people,  these  priests  were 
incompetent  to  discharge  a  moral  or  spiritual  debt  of  obligation 
which  was  due  to  Gk)d  from  the  whole  community.  They  could  only 
set  forth  by  careful  pedigree,  elaborate  washing,  solemn  investiture, 
and  holy  anointing,  followed  by  vicarious  sacrifices —  burnt 
offerings,  sin  offerings,  and  peace  offerings — how  incapable  they 
were  of  appearing,  even  on  their  own  account,  with  holy  angels  m 
the  real  presence  of  God.  It  is  true  that  the  entire  people  were, 
by  their  election  of  God,  called  into  fellowship  with  Jehovah,  but 
they  handed  this  awful  symbolic  service  over  to  a  speciaDy  selected 
family  to  preserve  alive  the  sublime  hope  of  a  perfect  atonement 
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ontil  He  should  come,  who  would  indeed  offer  up  the  spotless  sacri- 
fice, and  take  the  hearts  and  destinies  of  all  entrusted  to  Him  into 
the  verj  presence  of  God.     His  great  work  was  to  open  ''  the  way  into 
the  holiest  through  the  rent  vail,  that  is  to  say,  His  flesh.**     He  en- 
couraged the  ^  poor  in  spirit  *'  to  believe  in  their  immediate  relations 
with  the  Great  King.     Little  children  were  welcomed  with  right 
rojal  love,  and  their  hosannas  were  accepted  as  a  sacred  offering. 
He  constituted  all  His  followers  into  "  priests  and  kings  " — ^priests 
who  should  yield  themselves  onto  God,  and  kings  who  belonged  to 
the  royal  family  of   self-conquering,   world-conquering    believers. 
Gonseqaently  the  priesthood,  as  an  order  of  men,  lost  its  significance. 
The  temple  worship  itself  ceased  to  have  special  virtue.      Those  who 
worshipped  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  were  independent  of 
temple  rites.     Women  and  children,  repentant  publicans  and  weep- 
ing harlots,  Samaritan  lepers  and  Roman  soldiers,  were  admitted 
without  any  ceremonial  whatever  to  the  exercise    of   more  than 
sacerdotal  functions. 

In  the  early  history  of  Christianity  no  trace  occurs  of  the  existence 
of  any  special  human  channel  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Divine 
faroor,  or  the  offer  of  personal  service  to  the  Lord.  "  Fellowship  in 
the  apostle's  doctrine,  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  common  prayer," 
lighted  up  the  homes  of  the  believers  in  Christ.  '  The  simple  cere- 
monial of  baptism  and  eucharist  was  not  limited  to  official  hands. 
All  were  called  upon  to  do  for  themselves  immeasurably  more  than 
Hebrew  priests  ever  presumed  to  do  for  their  brethren. 

Daring  more  than  a  hundred  years  no  priestly  assumption  was 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  St.  Paul  uses  every 
kind  of  niufltration  to  enforce  the  duties  of  the  faithful  evangelist 
and  of  the  devout  elder  or  deacon  of  the  early  Christian  communities. 
He  calls  them  '^ servants,"  ** soldiers,''  ''husbandmen,"  '* shepherds," 
''householders,"  but  he  studiously  avoids,  even  in  his  metaphors,  any 
reference  to  their  priestly  functions,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
vicarious  reeponsibilities  of  the  Hebrew  priests  were  aU  absorbed  by 
the  great  High  Priest.  The  Lord's  own  glory  and  prerogatives  would 
have  been  invaded  by  any  such  perilous  clainL  Even  St.  Ignatius  (or 
his  imitators  in  the  literature  bearing  his  name),  notwithstanding  his 
extravagant  adulation  of  the  episcopal  office,  attributes  no  priestly 
dignity  to  the  clergy.    "Not  till  the  close  of  the  second  century  do  we 
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find  onoe  more  the  advent  of  a  human  mediator,  the  strange  spectacle 
of  the  re-appearance  in  a  community  which  had  been  created  on  a 
fundamentally  diverse  law  of  life,  of  one  who  professed  to  hold  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  offer  the  sacrifioe,  or  to  renew 
on  behalf  of  the  lay  worshipper,  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary.  Then  the 
progress  was  rapid  in  this  direction,  and  it  was  coincident  with  a  new 
and  exaggerated  importance  attributed  to  the  symbolic  service  of  the 
Church. 

The  power  of  an  order  and  society  of  consecrated  men,  who  should 
cany  on  the  tradition  of  Oriental  and  Hebrew  officialism,  at  length 
ro-asserted  itself.  Our  Lord  had  abolished  it  as  a  monopoly,  but  it 
soon  lifted  up  its  head  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Church,  and  has 
tended  more  than  any  other  human  invention  to  pervert  Christianity 
from  its  original  ideal  of  personal  and  direct  communion  with  God 
The  emotions,  ideas,  and  conduct  of  the  Christian  cannot  be  really 
exercised  by  proxy.  The  sacrifice  that  every  believer  is  bound  to 
offer,  cannot  be  delegated  to  another.  The  approach  to  God  is  not 
barred  by  a  ritual  which  only  an  ordained  officialism  is  empowered 
to  administer.  Yet  alas  !  this  exclusive  claim  to  hold  the  keys  oi 
God's  kingdom  is  loudly  maintained  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
thus  manipulated  into  a  spurious  priesthood.  The  whole  generative 
force  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  is  calmly  monopolised  by  those 
who  have  superimposed  upon  a  free  Christianity  the  sacerdotal 
order. 

Let  it,  however,  be  observed  that  the  abolition  of  this  theory  of 
Divine  service  was  not  only  deliberately  effected  by  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles,  but  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Hebrew  covenant, 
preparation  was  made  for  this  larger  and  grander  idea  of  Divine 
service.  Even  Moses,  who  guarded  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  with 
jealous  care,  cried,  *'  Would  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets^ 
and  that  God  would  put  His  Spirit  upon  them."  The  greatest  of 
the  prophets  condemned  the  envious  spirit  which  would  limit  the 
grace  of  God  even  to  himself. 

From  the  very  first,  the  prophetic  ministry  was  the  salt  which 
seivei  to  protect  the  national  life  and  religion  from  sinking  into 
ritual  and  formalism.  The  prophet  did  not  represent  man's  need,  nor 
did  he  vicariously  offer  his  sacrifice  to  the  Lord ;  but  he  came  with 
God's  message  to  the  people.  He  was  so  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
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moral  rightneBB  of  cerfcain  courses  of  oondact,  that  whether  de- 
noandng  ain^  repadiating  disgraceful  aUiances,  or  prodaiming  the  ways 
ofobediencey  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  ''Thus  saith  the 
Lord."  The  voice  of  men  who  were  thus  lifted  into  fellowship  with 
tlie  mind  of  God  sounded  like  the  word  of  the  Lord.  They  believed 
and  therefore  spake.  They  saw  the  face  of  God,  and  spoke  with  an 
authority  that  came  froin  a  direct  experience.  They  had  the  moral 
strength  which  enabled  them  to  beard  despotic  kings,  to  advocate 
onpopiilar  policy  and  apparently  disastrous  measures.  They  kept  up 
a  continual  criticism  of  mere  formalism  in  religion,  and  denounced 
the  moral  defects  and  national  sins  of  their  day  mth  a  daring  that 
sometimes  brought  physical  suffering  and  death  upon  them,  but  never 
utterly  silenced  them.  People  and  kings  when  intent  on  unholy 
allianoee  and  territorial  aggrandisement,  were  ready  to  shriek  down  the 
brare  men  who  counselled  peace  and  scorned  all  compromise  with 
idolatrous  neighbours ;  but  they  bore  their  testimony,  though  priests 
and  princesy  though  the  army  and  the  women  were  all  clamouring  for 
their  destruction.  Priesthood  did  not  become  the  utter  incubus  upon 
the  nation  that  it  might  have  done,  because  alongside  of  the  heredi- 
tary and  consecrated  order  there  were  these  God-sent  messengers, 
whose  words  were  like  fire>  like  hammers  to  break  even  stony  rocks 
in  pieces.  The  prophets  of  the  Lord  fixed  their  gaze  upon  the  future, 
saw  the  issue  of  their  words,  and  proclaimed  grand  and  terrible  des- 
tinies for  their  own  and  surrounding  peoples.  Who  were  theyf 
Whence  came  they  1  From  whom  sprang  their  commission  ?  What 
n(^t  had  they  to  assume  so  much  ? 

The  sacred  annals  of  the  Hebrew  people  give  us  some  informationi 
irom  which  it  appears  that  birth  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  appoint- 
ment From  all  tribes  and  professions,  from  the  highest  as  well  as 
the  lowest  families,  they  burst  in  upon  the  scene.  They  asked  no 
man's  permission  to  deliver  their  message.  They  received,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  no  ordination  for  their  work  from  mortal 
hands.  Their  consecration  as  to  its  methods  and  its  leading  features 
followed  no  recognised  rule.  There  was  no  age  at  which  they 
were  sommoned  to  deliver  their  message.  Samuel^  Jeremiah,  and 
Daniel  were  called  when  mere  youths  to  be  prophets  of  the  Lord  ; 
bnt  the  herdsman  of  Tekoah  and  the  exile  by  the  river  of  Chebar  would 
seem  to  have  reached  the  fulness  of  their  manhood.    John  the  Bap- 
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tist  and  Ezekiel  were  of  priestly  family  and  belonged  to  the  honfiehold 
of  Aaron,  but  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  Elishah  the  son  of  Shaphat,  Micah, 
Nahum/ Jonah,  and  countless  '^  men  of  God  "  had  no  right  to  speak  to 
the  people  save  that  God  gave  them  their  commission^  and  that  all 
Israel  knew  and  acknowledged  that  they  were  prophets  of  ihe  Lord. 
Vigorous  conscience,  spiritual  insight,  devout  confidence,  steadfast 
hope  were  their  only  guarantees  of  a  Divine  commission.  To  some 
few  was  allotted  such  familiarity  with  the  ways  of  the  Lord  that 
they  predicted  both  the  immediate  and  more  distant  events  in  His 
Providence.  Hence  they  were  invested  with  miraculous  and  predictive 
powers,  which  gave  weight  to  their  message  and  established  in  men's 
minds  a  belief  in  the  reality,  grandeur,  and  solemnity  of  the  invisible 
kingdom  and  temple  of  God.  '<  Through  faith  they  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  quenched  the  violence  of  firo,  out  of  weakness 
were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  armies  of 
the  aliens ;  many  were  tortured,  not  accepting  delive^^ance,  that  they 
might  receive  a  better  resurrection." 

Great  as  was  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  God  has  provided 
some  better  things  for  us.  He  has  poured  out  His  Spirit  upon  all  flesh. 
He  has  given  the  prophetic  vision  to  all  who  believe  on  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Not  only  are  all  faithful  men  priests,  but  prophets  too. 
As  priests  they  ofier  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  Grod  through 
Jesus  Christ,  but,  like  prophets,  they  see  God,  they  hear  the  ''  still 
small  voice,"  they  foresee  their  own  future,  they  inherit  eternal  life, 
they  know  in  whom  they  believe,  they  are  convinced  that  '*  for  them  to 
live*  is  Christ  and  to  die  is  gain,"  they  are  persuaded  that  nothing  can 
ever  separate  them  from  the  love  of  Grod  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  their 
Lord !  Moreover,  the  future  of  the  world  is  revealed  to  them.  The 
sublimest  efibrts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Churoh  are  due  to  these  prophetic 
visions  of  God's  dear  saints.  They  pieroe  the  cloud  and  see  the  triumph 
of  their  King.  It  is  not  a  vain  imagination,  but  a  prophetic  vision. 
So  multitudes  who  are  sitting  in  the  dust  awake  and  sing  even  though 
their  own  eyesight  is  dim.  The  glory  of  the  great  dawn  gleamys  on  the 
faces  of  the  prophetic  men  who  congregate  along  the  crest  of  the  hills, 
and  the  skin  of  their  face  shines  with  reflection  of  the  umisen  son, 
and  they  know  it  not.  All  religious  experience,  but  pre-eminently 
fellowship  with  Christ,  is  a  species  of  prophetic  raptura  The  records 
of  ten  thousand  death-beds,  the  brave  and  sweet  endurance  of  a 
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myriad  untold  agonieB,  the  Bmile  thit  breaks  through  showers  of 
scalding  tears^  the  heroism  that  can  wait  as  well  as  the  energy  that 
can  work  for  the  Lord,  proclaim  in  unison  the  truth  which  a]l  the 
vaimted  revelations  of  the  senses,  all  the  demonstrations  of  logic, 
all  the  verifications  of  science  fail  to  approach.  These  tell  us  that  a 
time,  a  "  day  "  is  coming  when  every  eye  will  be  prophetic  and  will 
be  compelled  to  see  Him,  and  they  who  have  pierced  TTim  will  mourn 
because  of  Him.  The  terms  '^  priests  and  prophets  "  suggest  to  many 
minds  certain  unapproachable  excellences,  unique  dignities,  and  a  Divine 
election  to  otherwise  inaccessible  privilege  and  office.  Our  thoughts 
at  once  revert  to  Aaron,  with  his>  sacred  robes,  his  golden  censer, 
and  atoning  sacrifies,  to  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel,  to  the  temple  wor- 
ship,  to  the  river-side  of  Chebar  or  the  Isle  of  Patmos.  It  would 
be  well  for  us  to  remember  that  the  ultimate  significance  of  these 
mysterious  functions  is  to  realise  their  full  force  in  our  own  experience. 
We  must  be  both  priests  and  prophets  too.  Through  our  great  High 
Priest  we  yield  ourselves  to  God.  We  are  ourselves  the  living 
sacrifices  and  the  consecrated  offerers ;  but  we  have  been  lifted  into 
communion  with  God  through  Christ,  and  ''we  all  with  unveiled  face, 
beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  being  changed  into 
the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lwd."  H.  R.  Reynolds. 


Little  can  be  said,  much  may  be  done,  in  &ye  minutes.  In  ^ve 
minutes  you  may  fire  a  city,  scuttle  a  ship,  or  ruin  a  souL  The 
error  of  a  moment  makes  the  sorrow  of  a  life.  Get  that  thought  well 
into  your  hearts,  and  my  work  is  done  in  one  minute  instead  of 
five. 

Many  a  young  man  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  or  of  strong  temp- 
tation, has  wrought  a  ruin  that  a  lifetime,  through  a  thousand  years, 
can  never  rebuild.  One  crime,  one  sin,  one  error,  yes,  one  neglect 
of  duty,  and  the  deed  is  done,  perbaps  for  ever. 

In  a  moment  of  hunger,  Esau  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage ;  millions  of  boys  sell  their's  for  less.     A  breach  of  trust,  an 
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act  of  dishoneaty,  a  profane  word,  and  the  soul  is  defiled  with  a  stain 
that  five  oceans  cannot  wash  away. 

Tempted  to  sin,  remember  that  in  five  minutes  you  may  destroy 
your  good  name,  fill  your  soul  with  undying  remorse,  and  bring, 
with  soiTOw,  your  father's  gray  hairs  to  the  grave.  But  if  you 
can  do  somuch  evil,  so  you  may  do  a  mighty  sum  of  good  in  fivo 
minutes. 

You  may  decide  to  live  for  usefulness  and  honour.  Everything 
hangs  on  that  choice,  and  it  may  be  made  in  five  minutes  as  well  as 
in  five  years. 

Take  care  of  the  pence  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves  : 
take  care  of  the  minutes  and  the  hours  are  safa  I  made  a  little  book 
in  this  way  :  in  the  breakfast  room  were  pen,  and  ink,  and  paper, 
and  if,  when  the  hour  for  breakfast  came,  all  was  not  ready^  I  wrote 
a  few  words  or  lines,  as  time  allowed.  The  book  was  finished,  and  it 
had  been  published  scarcely  a  week  before  I  heard  it  had  saved  a 
soul :  it  has  saved  many  since.  It  did  not  cost  me  one  minute  that 
would  have  been  used  for  anything  else.  It  was  the  five  minutes 
before  breakfast  that  made  the  book  that  saved  the  souLa. 

"  Little  drops  of  water, 
IdtUe  grams  of  sand, 
Make  the  mighty  ooean 
And  the  soHd  land." 

John  Bradford  said  :  ''  1  count  that  hour  lost  on  which  I  have  done 
no  good  by  my  pen  or  tongua"  Seneca  taught  that  "  time  is  the  only 
treasure  of  which  it  is  a  virtue  to  4>e  covetous."  Never  waste  five 
minutes  of  your  own  time ;  never  rob  others  by  compelling  them  to  waii 
for  you.  Five  minutes  in  the  morning,  and  as  many  in  the  evening,  will 
make  you  the  master  of  a  new  language  in  two  or  three  years.  Before 
you  are  of  middle  age  you  may  speak  all  the  modem  tongues,  if  you 
will  but  improve  the  spare  minutes  of  the  years  now  flying  by. 

Time  once  passed  can  never  be  recalled.  Gold  lost  may  be  found. 
Fortune  wasted  may  be  regained.  Health  gone  may  return  with 
medicine  and  care.  But  time  lost,  is  lost  forever.  Minutes  are  more 
than  jewels :  they  are  "  the  stuflT  that  life  is  made  of : "  they  are 
diamond  stepping-stones  to  wisdom,  usefulness  and  wealth ;  the  ladder 
to  heaven.    Never  imdervalue  five  minutes :  even  if  you  are  invited 
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^  speak  and  are  limited  to  five  minutes,  take  them,  do  the  beet  you 
^  with  them,  use  them,  and 

"  Gonnt  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun 
YiewB  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done/' 

It  vill  not  take  five  minutes  to  do  a  good  deed,  and  one  each  day 
'vill  make  a  life  of  honour  and  usefulness,  with  glory  beyond. 

S.  iRENiEUS  FbIME. 


^^Bkmd shalt  thou  he  when  thaugoest  out" — ^Deut.  xxviii.  6. 

If  God  would  bless  thy  going  out^ 

With  God  begin  the  day ; 
Let  morning  faith  chase  faithless  doubt 

Like  morning  mists  away. 

When  oyer  brain  and  weary  limb 

Night's  dewy  languor  creeps. 
This  seeming  death  is  life  from  Him 

Who  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps. 

New  life,  new  light,  point  Duty's  way ; 

So  Christ,  whose  sunlight  free 
Makes  higher  life,  makes  higher  day. 

Says,  Live  that  life  for  Me. 

Then  be  thy  spirit's  temple  gate 
With  morning  pndse  thrown  wide  ; 

Then  Christ  exalt  to  highest  state, 
And  bar  sin's  gathering  tide. 

"  Go  in  my  vineyard,  work  my  son: " 
Paternal  is  the  call ; 
Then  as  a  son  to  Duty  run. 
And  love  will  lighten  all. 


*^^ lines  were  found  among  the  MSS.  of  the  late  John  Guthrie,  D.D„ 
Wtttarotioia  ftom  whose  pen  have  often  enriched  the  pages  of  this  Magasine. 
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And  nothing  do  or  say  or  plan, 
Outside  God's  vineyard  ground  ; 

What  canst  thou  owe  to  God  or  man 
Beyond  that  sacred  bound  ? 

Thus  tinged  with  early  thoughts  of  good, 

And  girt  with  truth  about, 
God,  if  thou  keep  this  watchful  mood, 

Will  bless  thy  going  out. 

•*  Blessed  aludt  thou  he  wl^en  thou  comest  in!* — Deut,  xxviii.  6. 

If  God  would  bless  thy  coming  in. 

First  take  Him  out  with  thee ; 
In  mart  without,  in  heart  within, 

His  presence  ever  see. 

This  makes  our  day,  and  marks  our  sphere. 

As  children  of  the  light ; 
For  siren  sights  and  sounds  are  near, 

To  drown  that  day  in  night. 

Then  watch  and  pray,  that  stand  ye  may, 

And  give  to  God  thy  best ; 
And  fill  with  fruit  thy  worksome  day, 

Ere  night  thy  course  arrest 

Though  sin  and  Satan  round  thee  lurk^ 

Thy  life-long  task  complete  j 
A  Martha  at  thy  Master's  work, 

A  Mary  at  His  feet. 

Then,  as  Devotion's  key  divine 

Unlocked  for  thee  the  day. 
So  let  it  close  in  thee  and  thine, 

When  night  resumes  its  sway. 

Thus  peaceful  home,  and  cheerful  board. 

And  conscience  void  of  sin, 
Shall  sweetly  witness  how  the  Lor4 
Will  bless  thy  coming  in, 
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Wbilb  many  minds  are  saddened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  dai*kness, 
ignoninoey  and  sin  which  brood  over  heathen  nations,  and  many  hearts 
are  sdned  with  enthusiasm  for  spreading  far  and  wide  the  knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ,  there  are  to  be  found  almost  at  our  own  doors,  or 
within  easy  reach  of  the  civilization,  luxury,  and  Christian  life  of  our 
b&ppy  homes,  indifference,  ignorance,  misery,  and  crime,  which  call 
tlottd  for  our  prayers,  our  contributions,  and  our  personal  efforts.  We 
are  thankful  to  know  that  many  devoted  Christian  workers  from 
yarioos  ranks  of  society  are  earnestly  engaged  in  battling  with 
tbese  evils  and  are  doing  their  best  to  alleviate  the  accompaning 
miseiy,  bat  no  individual  effort  can  overtake  the  pressing  needs  of 
onr  great  cities ;  and  such  societies  as  the  London  City  Mission  are 
admirably  adapted  to  supply  the  urgent  requirements  of  the  case. 
Many  interesting  details  concerning  the  agents  employed,  the  methods 
thej  adopt,  and  the  success  which  has  in  numerous  instances  crowned 
their  efforts  are  pleasantly  related  in  two  small  volumes*  which 
daring  recent  years,  have  rapidly  run  through  several  editions,  the 
latest  of  which  brings  on  the  narrative  to  the  year  1878.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  has  written  an  introduction  to  each  volume.  "  Round ' 
the  Tower"  describes  the  work  of  the  City  Missionary  in  the 
Eastern  districts  of  London,  and,  among  othera,  those  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Tower ;  and  a  marvellous  history  it  is. 

The  Missionary  visits  alike  the  boats  on  the  Thames  and  canals, 
the  public-houses,  the  day  and  night  cabmen,  the  Jews  and  foreigners 
from  different  lands,  who,  collected  together  in  the  narrow  streets  and 
alleys,  retain  so  much  the  habits  and  languages  of  their  own  countries 
that  the  districts  in  which  they  live  are  called  "  Little  France/ ' 
"  little  Germany,"  Ac. 

"The  Man  with  the  Book"  desciibes  the  Missionary's  day  and 
night  work  in  the  various  courts  and  alleys  of  the  Western  side  of 
Ix)ndon,  and  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  former  volume  in  the 
thrilling  interest  of  its  details.     The  City  Mission  was  founded  in 

•  "Eoimd  the  Tower;  or,  The  Story  of  the  London  City  Miesion.*'  "  The 
Han  with  the  Book ;  or.  The  Bible  among  the  People."  By  J.  H.  Weylland. 
(8.  W.  Fkitridge  and  Co.,  Patemoeter  Bow.) 
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1836,  but  its  beginnings,  which  are  well  described  in  "  Round  the 
Tower,"  were  small,  and  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  opposition. 
As  is  well  known,  its  workers  are  taken  from  different  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church— the  Established  Church  of  England  and  all  Evan- 
gelical Nonconformist  Churches  joining  in  the  great  work  of  winniiig 
souls  for  Christ  from  among  the  most  neglected  and  wretched  of  the 
London  poor. 

The  City  Missionary  goes  with  the  Book  where  no  minister  of  re- 
ligion could  gain  admittance,  and  obtains  access  to  those  who  are  kept 
by  vice  and  poverty  from  showing  themselves  in  the  day-time  or  in 
ordinary  places  of  respectability.  There  are  public-houses  open  only 
in  the  night,  closed  in  the  day.  There  are  night  cabmen — too  old  and 
feeble  to  bear  the  work  of  the  crowded  streets  in  the  day-time — and  to 
such  as  these  the  Missionary  takes  the  Word  of  Life.  Round  the  lamp- 
posts after  midnight,  there  may  often  be  seen  a  group  of  wom-ontold 
men  listening  to  the  Missionary,  as  he  talks  to  them,  or  reads  the  words 
of  TTim  « who  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance." 
Mr.  Weylland  has  great  power  of  description,  and  some  of  the  stories 
he  relates  of  outcasts  reclaimed  and  infidels  converted,  seem  little 
short  of  miraculous.  He  hints  only  at  the  failures  and  discourage- 
ments which  are  doubtless  numerous,  and  often  overshadow  the  hearts 
of  these  good  men  with  the  darkness  of  despair.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Weylland  does  well  to  touch  but  slightly  on  the  darker  side  of  the 
picture  and  to  colour  strongly  his  sketches  of  the  good  done,  and  of 
the  light  shining  in  the  darkness,  hoping  thus  to  attract  the  interest 
and  sympathy  of  the  world  outside.  The  work  is  noble  and  Chiistlike. 
The  workers  are  true  successors  of  the  Apostles,  like  them  in  their 
humble  origin,  and  in  their  lack  of  social  distinction  ;  yet  possessing 
power,  not  by  Pentecostal  miracle,  but  by  persevering  study — and 
strengthened  by  the  same  Spirit  that  lit  those  tongues  of  fire — to  make 
themselves  understood,  not  only  in  the  Welsh  and  Gaelic,  but  in  the 
French,  German,  and  Italian  languages,  that  they  may  win  men  of 
all  lands  to -listen  to  the  voice  from  heaven.  Yet  for  all  this  work 
the  total  number  of  Missionaries  at  the  present  time  is  only  452  ! 
Many  more  are  needed  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  increasing  population 
of  the  Great  City.  Both  these  books  are  well  adapted  to  arouse  sym- 
pathy in  the  work  which  they  describe.  H.  R.  Y. 
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Final  Causes.  By  Paul  Janet,  Member  of  the  Institute,  &c.  Trans- 
lated from  French  by  William  Affleok,  B.D.,  with  preface 
by  R.  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.     (London  :  T.  and  T.  CJark.) 

The  Messrs.  Clark  have  published  a  careful  translation  from  the 
IVench  of  a  very  important  treatise  of  M.  Paul  Janet,  on  the  validity 
and  value  of  the  argument  to  and  from  *^  final  causes."  M.  Janet 
ha  for  years  been  regarded  as  the  mosb  able  and  acute  critic  in 
France  of  the  Positivist  School  of  speculative  thoughts  He  has 
given  us  in  this  volume  a  very  powerful  monograph  on  one  portion 
<^the  great  question  in  dispute  between  the  rival  schools.  He  keeps 
viih  remarkable  tenacity  to  one  specified  line  of  investigation,  and 
is  never  tempted  to  follow  ihe  entertaining  and  attractive  bye^paths 
vliich  open  all  along  his  entire  course.  He  abides  rigidly  and 
almost  obstinately  on  the  ground  he  has  marked  out  for  himself,  and 
with  the  dry  light  of  reason,  and  the  pertinacity  of  a  practised  logician, 
dispassionately,  almost  coldly,  pursues  the  solution  of  a  great  prob- 
lem, a  burning  question  of  life  or  death  to  us  alL  The  work  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  former,  the  author  endeavours  to 
establish  what  he  calls  the  ''  law  of  finality  "  in  Nature.  By  that  he 
means  the  demonstrable  "  Ends  "  towards  which  the  multiform 
arrangements  of  Nature,  her  adaptations  of  independent  organisms  to 
each  other,  and  her  thousand  million  coincidences  of  apparent  plan 
to  bring  about  a  foreseen  result  do  unquestionably  lead. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work,  the  author  grapples  with  the 
"canae  of  the  finality,"  and  endeavoura  to  penetrate  the  solemn  time- 
lumoared  mystery.  Not  until  he  reaches  the  last  few  pages  does  he 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  supremo  intelligence,  the  creative 
activity  of  an  infinitely  Wise  Being,  is  the  only  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  one  great  ^'idea"  for  which  he  claims  a  universal 
experience. 

This  is  not  the  journal  in  which  to  discuss  with  M.  Janet  the  in- 
tricades  of  his  argument.  We  may  congratulate  him  on  the  success 
of  bis  response  to  idealist  and  materialist,  to  the  misunderstood  essay 
of  Lord  Bacon,  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  assault  upon  Final  Causes 
made  by  Comtist  and  Evolutionist,  as  well  as  on  his  reply  to  the 
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• 

Atheistical  explanation  of  *' finality''  adopted  by  the  disciples  of 
Hegel  and  Schopenhauer.  Any  attempt  to  convey  the  outline  of  the 
argument  would  bo  a  failure.  This  much  can  be  said,  that  our  author's 
method  is  to  show  that  the  various  objections  and  counter  theories 
leave  the  grand  fact  of  realized  ends  in  nature  untouched.  He  admits 
that  it  may  be  perfectly  true,  that  the  theological  haste  of  some  earlj 
students  leads  them,  while  on  this  scent,  away  from  scientific  truth,  and 
yet  he  argues  that  millions  of  final  causes  do  nevertheless  force  them- 
selves on  scientific  and  vulgar  experienca  Moreover,  he  proves  that 
the  whole  J3cience  of  evolution  itself  is  choke  full  of  coincidences,  con- 
ditions and  contrivances  both  of  nature's  art  and  industry,  which  stud 
and  illumine  the  whole  universe.  The  author  will  not  allow  himself 
to  ignore  a  single  physical  or  metaphysical  objection ;  but  does  not 
consider  at  the  end  of  his  induction  that  he  has  done  more  than 
show  that  "  there  are  ends  in  nature."  Evolutionists  either  make 
point  blank  appeals  to  this  peculiarity,  or  else  degenerate  into  the 
vindication  of  the  bold  and  utterly  untenable  hypothesis  of  Chance, 

It  is  not  until  this  ground  is  reached,  that  the  author  proceeds 
with  the  far  more  difficult  task,  of  proving  the  caiise  of  the  final  cause. 
Mere  fortuitousness  is  out  of  the  question  here  and  beyond  the  power 
of  the  human  mind  to  rest  in.  To  find  an  explanation  of  all  final  causes 
in  the  instinctive  and  blind  movements  of  organic  life,  or  of  insects  and 
animals,  is  only  to  explain  one  obscurity  by  another  which  is  more 
obscure.  The  vehement  opponents  of  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of 
the  unknowable,  would  hero  substitute  for  them  zoomorphic  concep- 
tions, which  are  no  improvement.  The  argument  now  advances  from 
the  hypothesis  of  "  instinct "  to  that  of  "  intention,"  from  intention  to 
"  idea,"  from  idea  to  "  intellect,"  and  "  intellect  in  activity,"  therefore 
to  intelligence  and  consciousness ;  the  human  intelligence  and  activity 
forming  the  highest  symbolic  conception  of  the  grand  reality  itself. 

The  second  part  of  the  argument  is,  and  must  be,  carried  in  the  heart 
of  the  reasoner  throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  controversy,  yet  for 
logical  purposes  it  is  kept  silent,  or  torpid,  and  only  comes  to  birth 
and  activity  when  *<  finality,"  per  se,  has  fought  its  way  into  recognition 
and  held  its  ground.  It  does  not  surprise  us  to  find  after  all  that  all 
along  by  "  End  "  was  really  included  and  involved  "  foresight^"  "  in- 
tention," '<  intellectual  and  wise  purpose,"  and  hence  a  designer, 
evolver,  purposes      He  pauses  for  a  little  to  dally  with  Platonic 
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ideas  and  with  Hegeliaa  identification  of  ^'  stdject "  and  **  abject  "  in 
the  idea  which  thiriks  itself,  and  the  like.  Yet  M.  Janet,  after  al], 
agrees  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  no  more  powerful  argument  will 
erer  he  found  than  ''  He  that  planteth  the  ear  shall  not  He  hear  ? 
He  that  formeth  the  eye  shall  not  He  see  ] "  These  five  hundred 
pages  are  a  careful,  logical,  and  triumphant  exposition  of  these  words. 
We  thank  Mr.  Affleck  for  his  translation,  which  for  the  most  ))art 
mds  very  much  like  an  original  work  ;  Professor  Flint,  for  his  into- 
resting  preface ;  and  the  publishers  for  this  valuable  addition  to  the 
voices  which  are  now  on  every  side  swelling  into  a  chorus  of  praise 
to  the  Living  Grod.  Before  long  science  wiU,  by  all  her  trustworthy 
exponents,  lead  the  grandest  and  noblest  band  of  the  worshippers  of 
the  infinite  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  love. 

Forty   Years  in  New  Zealand,       By    the    Rev.    James    Bulleu. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Mr.  BuUer  has  enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  fur  the  successful 
dischaige  of  a  very  difficult  task.  His  mind  is  singularly  well-balancel 
and  impartial.  He  has  had  to  describe  a  people,  a  country,  a  cobny, 
and  three  great  missionary  enterprises.  He  has  undertaken  to  tt^Il  a 
story  in  which  success  is  maimed  by  cruel  failure  and  grievous  mio- 
take ;  to  speak  with  Christian  affection  of  a  race  which  retained,  even 
ander  the  guise  of  a  nominal  Christianity,  much  of  its  unreclaimablo 
sav^^ery';  to  speak  of  the  disparagement  which  Catholic  and  Anglican 
missionaries  brought  to  bear  upon  his  own  work  and  church  ;  to  detail 
the  conduct  of  impetuous  colonists  and  blundering  governors,  and  of 
a  war  stained  by  bioody  reprisals,  as  well  as  the  occasional  triumph  of 
wild  Maoris  over  British  arms  ;  and  yet  he  completes  his  task  with 
singular  good  judgment,  candour,  and  most  conspicuous  charity.  Ills 
personal  narrative  carries  the  reader  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
these  beautiful  '*  British  Islands  "  of  the  Southern  Pacific ;  from  the 
missionary  settlement  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  northern  island  to 
and  Auckland,  and  Wellington,  and  then  to  various  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  in  the  southern  Island.  Everywhere  he  appears 
to  have  seen  the  supernatural  power  of  Divine  grace  in  binding  widi 
its  spell  the  savage,  unclean  spirit  of  the  Maori.  Most  touching 
proofs  of  the  reclamation  and  transformation  of  the  barbarian  and 
canmbftl  are  recited  with  grave  simplicity,  while  on  the  other  hand 
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the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  give  the  darker  side  of  the  pictaxe. 
He  presents  a  good  outline  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Maori,  and 
explains  by  legend  and  illustration  their  domestic  habits  and  their 
strange  customs.  The  place  of  their  language  in  the  fiimilj  of 
Polynesian  languages  is  discuaoed,  and  the  history  of  the  missions 
of  EomanistSy  Episcopalians  and  Methodists  honestly  told.  Ample 
tribute  is  paid  to  Marsden  and  Williams,  to  Bishop  Selwyn,  and  the 
German  missionaries. 

The  conduct  of  Wesleyan  and  Episcopalian  missionaries  in  their  deal^ 
ing  with  cannibals  is  in  fine  and  admirable  contrast  with  recent  scanda- 
lous proceedings  of  a  misguided  missionary  in  New  Britain.  The 
apostacy  of  the  Han-Wau  movement  is  described  in  glowing  terms — 
and  the  whole  history  of  the  colony  is  given  from  its  rude  beginnings 
and  its  huge  blunders  down  to  its  present  order  and  prosperity.  Much 
information  is  supplied  which  the  intending  emigrant  may  study  with 
advantage.  A  tone  of  entire  trustworthiness  pervades  the  volume.  If 
the  style  of  composition  had  been  equal  to  the  value  of  the  information 
imparted,  and  if  the  chronological  arrangement  had  been  more  carefully 
handled,  the  book  would  have  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Ab  the 
author  has  elected  to  put,  as  it  were,  three  or  four  distinct  works 
within  the  same  cover,  such  as  a  ^'  Personal  narrative,"  ''  Maoridom," 
''  Christianization,''  and  *'  Colonization,''  the  reader  has  to  travel  the 
same  period,  of  about  forty  years,  four  times  over,  and  is  apt  to 
become  confused  j  but  we  heartily  thank  the  venerable  author  for  his 
personal  reminiscences,  his  valuable  information,  and  for  the  display  of 
a  noble  Christian  catholicity.  We  should  add  that  the  volume  is 
admirably  illustrated  by  a  good  map,  and  a  portrait,  and  by  numerous 
drawings  of  considerable  excellenoe. 

The  Life  and  Letters  qf  the  Rev.  W.  Penn^atJierf  B.A*  Edited  by 
Eev.  E.  Braithwaitb.  Second  Edition.  (London:  John  F. 
Shaw  and  Co.) 

There  was  a  beautiful  harmony  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  late 
Mr»  Pennefather.  From  his  youth  to  the  end  of  his  days,  his  love 
to  the  Word  of  Qod,  and  his  desire  to  help  others  in  the  study  of  it, 
increased.  Although  the  stato  of  his  health  interfered  with  his 
studies  at  Trinity  College^  he  yet  outlived  the  different  members  of  his 
family,  and  vigorously  carried  out  many  noble  designs.     His  pastoral 
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wnnic,  at  first  in  Ireland,  bia  native  country,  and  then  in  England,  at 
AyleBbniy,  Bamet^  and  Mildmay  Park,  was  always  prosecuted  with 
diligeQce  and  delight  Inspired  by  his  catholic  spirit,  conferences  of 
CSuistiaiis  belonging  to  different  denominations  were  inaugurated 
and  carried  on  from  year  to  year  with  much  success.  His  beaming 
ooontenanoe  was  the  true  sign  of  his  loving  and  sjrmpathetic  heart, 
80  that  his  friends  called  him  ^  St.  John."  Manifold  experiences 
strengthened  his  faith  in  the  power  of  prayer.  In  his  view  the  prayer 
meetiiig  was  the  pulse  of  the  parish.  His  anticipation  of  our  Lord's 
speedy  return  only  quickened  to  greater  activity  in  His  servica 
This  memoir  will  deepen  affection  for  one  whose  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  were  so  conspicuous ;  and.  who,  while  most  beneficent  him- 
self, knew  also  how  to  guide  and  stimulate  others  in  various  works 
of  Christian  usefulness. 

TkBixporitor.  Edited  by  Rev.  Samuel  Cox.  Vol.  VIII.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.) 

The  volume  before  us  contains  much  interesting'  original,  and 
thoughtful  exposition.  It  ettibraces  several  of  Dean  Smith's  '<  Papers 
on  Jeremiah,"  a  considerable  Instalment  of  the  Editor's  vivid  expo- 
sition of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  other  papers  characterized  by  his 
customary  insight  and  sharp  practical  application.  Professor  Fair- 
bairn  continues  his  luminous  studies  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  Professor 
Keynolds  his  commentary  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  The  present 
▼olume  contains  the  commentary  on  the  entire  Epistle  to  Titus. 
There  are  few  journals  which  deserve  preservation  and  will  repay 
repemsal,  better  than  The^  Easpodtor. 

TheSiudenfa  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bihle  founded  on  the  Speaker^e 
Commeniarys  Abridged  and  Edited  by  J.  M.  Fuller,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  Six 
Volumes.    VoL  I.     (John  Murray.) 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  title  of  *'  Speaker^s  Commen* 
tary  **  should  be  at  length  admitted  on  the  title  page  of  this  abridg- 
nieni  The  mystery  of  this  name  may  in  future  years  become  very 
perplexing  to  the  bibliographer,  as  the  original  work  does  not 
bear  this  designation,  and  the  part  taken  by  the  late  Speaker  was 
Anply  initiative,    Mr.  Fuller  has  done  his  work  very  fairly,  with 
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Bound  judgment  and  discrimination^  preserving  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  words  of  the  original  writers.  While  reducing  the  work 
to  one-third  of  its  original  magnitude,  and  to  less  than  one- third  of 
the  cost  of  the  larger  commentary,  he  has  given  the  conclusions  at 
which  several  able  scholars  had  arrived  as  to  the  composition,  unity, 
and  meaning  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  chief  emendations  of  the  trans- 
lation are  given  in  the  margin,  and  a  copious  sup[>]y  of  illustrative 
references  is  added.  We  can  cordially  commend  this  abridgment  to 
those  who  have  no  access  to  more  voluminous  works,  and  simply  add 
that  the  author  is  concerned  not  to  supply  practical  or  religious 
reflection,  but  sound  explanatory  comment  on  the  Sacred  Text. 
Sermons  by  Robert  Barclay,  AuUkor  of  the  "Inner  Life  oftlie  ReUgiam 

Societies  of  the  Commonwealth  J*   With  a  Brief  Memoir,     Edited 

by  his  Widow.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
This  volume  will  be  piized  by  all  who  have  read  the  remarkable 
historical  work  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  ^ir.  Barclay  did  not 
live  to  see  the  actual  publication  of  his  magnum  opus.  That  work 
was  replete  with  rare  and  curious  learning,  and  if  it  treated  an  inte- 
resting portion  of  the  religious  history  of  England  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Society  of  Friends,  this  was  done  in  such  fine  catholic 
spirit,  and  with  such  obvious  love  of  truth,  that  we  felt  a  bright  flash 
had  illumined  many  dark  places  in  our  history.  The  brief  memoir 
before  us,  by  a  judicious  use  of  diary  and  letters,  sets  the  author 
before  us  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  His  simplicity,  his  prosperity, 
his  evangelic  enthusiasm,  his  scientific  taste,  his  extensive  travel  and 
reiterated  communion  with  the  beauties  of  Nature,  his  realization  of 
the  eternal  world,  his  clear  vision  of  the  Unseen,  and  his  affectionate 
and  devout  spirit  are  quietly  and  surely  revealed.  As  far  as  we 
know,  we  have  here  the  first  specimen  ever  seen  in  print,  of  discourses 
preached  in  the  Friends'  Meeting-house.  These  sermons  are  marvels 
of  brevity  and  pith.  They  are  intense  in  feeling,  apt  in  illustration, 
and  chastened  in  style.  They  are  not  reprinted  from  shorthand 
reports,  but  from  the  MS.  of  the  preacher.  A  curious  and  interesting 
disclosure  is  thus  made  of  the  adoption  by  this  venerable  Society  of 
some  of  the  manners  and  ways  of  their  brother  Christians,  from 
which  they  were  supposed  to  be  conscientiously  debarred.  We 
admire  the  good  sense  of  Bobert  Barclay,  as  well. as  the  evangelic 
tone  of  his  discourses. 
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S(mg8  of  ike   Hthrew  Poete   in  English   Verse.    By    Bsv.   John 
Bbnthall,  M.  A\  Songs  illustrating  the  life  of  David.   (Sampson 
Low  and  Go.) 
The  point  of  this  volame  consists  in  its  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  Songs  of  David,  and  in  the  attempt  to  torn  them  into  English 
Terse.    The  former  purpose  has  often  been  pursued  with  arbitrary 
dogmatism,  and  particular  identifications  have  been  insisted  upon 
with  irritating  pertinacity.     Mr.  Benthall  has  broached  a  theory  for 
which  he  claims  originality,  that  the  word  Selah  indicates  the  places 
wh(>re  various  fragments  of  minstrelsy  have  been  pieced  together, 
sometimes  by  accident,  sometimes  by  blundering  editors,  sometimes 
bj  the  aiithor  himself.     The  consequence  is,   that    he  splits   the 
"  thirty-nine  Selah  Psalms  "  into  their  constituents,  and  refers  their 
several  portions  with  more  or  less  plausibility  to  different  moments 
of  the  life  of  David,  or  the  experience  of  the  Hebrew  people.     Thus, 
the  Psalms  xxxii.  and  Ixvii.,  with  their  exquisite  unity,  their  refrains, 
and  interlacing    harmonies,  are   each  broken  up   into    three  frag- 
ments, with  three  different  origins  and  occasions.     There  is,  conse- 
quently, the  most  arbitrary  scission  and  scattering  of  these  melodies 
beyond  even  what  our  German  critics  have  attempted  in   recent 
years.     Indeed,  very  few  of  'them  are  left  intact,  and  the  entire 
arrangement  appears  to  us  to  be  arbitrary  and  unproved.     We  have 
not  come  across  any  spark  of  poetic  treatment  in  the  English  rhymes 
that  are  made  to  do  duty  for  these  wondrous  poems.     We  subjoin  a 
specimen  from  the  IxxiL  Psalm : 

'*  His  name  shall  last  for  ever 
.  As  lasts  the  sun  his  days  ; 
In  Him  shall  all  be  blessed, 
Him  all  shall  bless  and  praise." 

It  ought  to  be  said,  that  for  some  unexplained  reasons,  the  two  won- 
derful verses  that  conclude  this  Psalm  are  omitted. 


The  Way  of  Peaces  lUuetrated  by  Fact  amd  not  Fiction.  By  the 
Bev.  W.  Poole  Balfem.  (Stirling  :  John  Marflane,  Drummond's 
Tract  Depot.  London :  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.,  and  Kent  and  Co.) 
An  admirable  little  book  admirably  "got  up."  The  narratives  are 
short  and  striking,  the  comments  pithy  and  pointed.  Take  those  of 
the  preface  for  instance :  Voltaire's  description  of  a  world  wicked 
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and  woe-begone,  ao  that  he  eajB,  *^  I  unsh  I  had  never  been  5om." 
And  Halyburton's  experianoe  of  the  love  and  bounty  of  Incarnate 
Deitj,  to  have  found  whom  makes  him  exdaim,  ^'  Oh  /  blessed  be  God 
that  I  was  bom,"  How  simply  and  forcibly  the  Gospel  is  put  in  the 
narrative  of  one  whose  wonted  gloom  had  given  place  to  brightness, 
the  secret  of  which  was  that  she  had  just  made  a  *'  blessed  exchange. 
Ifelt[thatllimself  wasin  the  room;  IgaveHimmysins  andHehasgiven 
me  His  righteousnesa"  Seldom  have  we  seen  the  question  of  assurance 
more  wisely  and  simply  put  than  by  the  subject  of  another  of  these 
'<  facts/'  who  says,  '<  I  saw  that  the  evidence  of  our  personal  salvation 
does  not  come  to  us  through  an  impression,  but  an  intelligent  faith  in 
the  word  and  work  of  Christ.*' — ffe  is  Enough^  and  H<nJO  to  be  Happy ^ 
are  evidences  that  the  peace  of  Ood  can  keep  the  heart  and  mind 
amid  dark  providences.  Very  few  books  of  the  size  contain  wiser  or 
piore  wijuiing  words. 


Eternal  Life  by  Death :  A  Testimony  on  SiPucdism,  Vicarious  Stib- 
atituHon  cmd  Immortalism.    By  W.  Griffith.     (London :  John  Snow 
and  Co.)    Some  valuable  thoughts  about  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the 
substitutionary  death  of  Christ,  are  followed  by  fierce  denundationa 
of  the  doctrine  of  ImmortaUsm.     The  author,  however,  deals  with  hia 
own  caricature  of  the  doctrine,  rather  than  with  the  doctrine  itself  as 
fairly  deduced  from  the  Scriptures. — By  Little  and  Litds^  a/nd  other 
Sermons,    By  the  Bev.  D.  Parker  Morgan,  M.A.,  Yicar  of  Aber- 
dovey.    These  sermons  are  uniformly  plain  and  practical — The  Four 
Gardens :  A  Solemn  Imagery.    London :  Elliot  Stock,)    This  work 
on  ^^  the  Four  Garden's  "  stands  in  need  c£  much  weeding.     The 
Gardens  of  Eden,  of  Gethsemane,  and  of  Joseph  are  used  simply  a3 
occasions  for  putting  into  blank  verse  some  of  the  author's  fkncies, 
and  certain  Scripture  narratives  relating  to  the  creation,  the  fall,  and 
the  redemption  of  man.     The  fear  of  presumption  restrained  him  from 
describing  the  Garden  of  Heaven,  although  it  did  not  deter  him  &om 
depicting ''acouncilofthe  Sacred  Three."  Minute  personal  references, 
prolix  notes,  and  a  general  air  of  self-conceit  are  more  .likely  to 
prevent  than  to  secure  attention  to  the  appeal :  '*  Now  with  the 
writer,  thou,  O  reader,  go"^Our  Life-Day,      By  Eev.   Adolph 
Saphir,  D.D.     (London :  John  F.  Shaw  and  Co.)    These  tranquil 
^usings  upon  Christ's  life,  and  our  life,  as  a  day;  and  upon  the  ex- 
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odUonoefi  in  HiB  lilb  that  Bbotdd  be  reproduced  in  ours,  will  bQ  valued 
bj  the  gpiritaallj^ainded  for  their  suggefltiyeueBS.— >rA«  Christian 
FmSy.  VoLVII.  1878.  (London :  Elliot  Stock.)  This  monthly 
iQflgazine,  with  its  papers  for  general  reading,  is  n^eant  to  be  used  as 
ft  means  for  giving  congregational  infonhation  in  different  localities. 
It  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  its  object. — The  Earnest  Churchman, 
By  the  Right  Hev.  Bishop  Ozenden,  (I^ndon :  Hatchards.)  A 
bandbook  for  guidance  in  reference  to  the  peQuliai*Ities  of  the  Church 
of  England.  It  contains  staten^ents  open  to  valid  objectionsi  and  the 
Oharch  about  which  the  author  writes  so  enthusiastically,  must  be 
m  ideal  one  rather  than  the  actual  Churchi  the  divided  condition  of 
vMch  is  so  notorious,  or  he  would  hardly  have  written, ''  No  Church 
strikes  the  chord  of  unity  so  clearly  as  the  Qhurch  of  England." 


Thb  Rev.  William  Campbell. 

William  Campbell  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  May,  1799,  in  the 
parish  of  Old  Eilpatrick,  Dumbartonshire.  His  father  was  a  sea- 
faring man,  who  having  left  his  wife  for  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies 
jost  before  William  was  bom,  was  never  afterwards  heard  of;  thus 
^e  upbringing  of  the  boy  devolved  upon  his  mother,  who  removed  to 
Glasgow,  where  William  received  his  education.  When  the  iaxm 
came  fot  him  to  leave  school  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wood-tumer» 
who  w^  a  godly  man^  and  an  attendant  on  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Chal-. 
pers,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  workshop,  and  with  whon^ 
the  apprentice  may  often  have  come  in  contact.  Young  Campbell'a 
desire  for  knowledge  was  strong,  and  some  book  was  often  to  be  seen 
lying  on  the  lathe^  that  when  leisure  offered  he  might  lose  no  time  in 
reverting  to  it.  While  there  young  Campbell  joined  a  Bible-class,  which 
▼as  conducted  by  Mr.  Lethandi  of  Glasgow,  who  became  deeply  in- 
erested  in  him,  and  observing  his  strong  desire  for  mission  work,  sug- 
gested that  he  should  offer  himsdf  to  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
Accordingly  he  came  up  to  London,  presented  himself  to  the  Direc- 
tors^ was  accepted  by  them^  and  in  1821  commenced  a  course  of  study 
in  the  Mission  College  at  Gosport^  under  Dr.  Bogue.    At  the  com- 
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pletion  of  hia  studies  he  waa  designated  to  India,  was  married  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Keet,  of  Frensham,  and^  left  the  shores  of 
England  in  1824.  He  arrived  in  Madras  in  the  midst  of  a  fiEonine, 
which  was  speedily  followed  by  a  cholera  epidemic,  so  that  he  com- 
menced his  work  under  trying  circumstances.  He  settled  at  Banga- 
lore, and  applied  himself  with  such  assiduity  to  the  study  of  Canarese, 
that  in  twelve  months  he  was  able  to  preach  the  Grospel  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  there  are  those  still  living  to  whom  his  minisby  was 
blet^sed.  His  volume  on  *'  British  India/'  and  his  little  books  entitled 
"  Grandpapa's  Missionary  Stories/'  give  some  idea  of  the  interest  he 
took  in  the  work  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  The  failure  of  Mrs, 
Campbell's  health  in  1832  obliged  her  to  return  to  England,  leaving 
her  husband  to  carry  on  his  work  alone ;  this  he  did  for  four  years. 
In  1836  his  own  health  broke  down,  and  necessitated  his  return  home. 
There  are  many  still  living  who  testify  to  the  efiEect  produced  by  his 
first  speech  at  Exeter  Hall  in  the  following  May,  when  his  thrilling 
appeal  on  behalf  of  India  stirred  up  in  many  a  heart  a  new  interest 
in  missions.  It  was  long  ere  his  health  was  recruited,  and  when  at 
length  he  hoped  to  obtain  medical  sanction  to  resume  his  work,  to  his 
bitter  disappointment  it  was  refused.  He  referred  the  matter  to  a 
second  and  a  third  physician,  but  they  were  all  of  one  mind ;  so  with 
deep  sorrow  he  relinquished  the  desire  of  his  heart  to  labour  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  foreign  lands.  He  settled  in  Croydon  in  1841,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  three  months  in  each  year 
to  plead  for  missions  in  connection  with  the  society  he  loved  so  welL 
While  at  Croydon  he  became  a  widower,  and  in  1846  he  mamed 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Hyett  After  nine  years  labour  at 
Croydon  he  removed  to  Olney  for  a  brief  season,  and  since  then  has 
sought  in  various  ways  to  serve  the  Church  of  Christ  at  large, 
deservedly  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
His  last  appearance  in  public  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Board  of  London  Ministers  in  September.  The  brethren  who 
were  present  will  remember  that  he  concluded  his  address  with  an 
earnest  warning  against  the  sceptical  tendencies  of  the  present  time. 
After  a  brief  illness  he  gently  passed  away  on  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber the  1 4th,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Mrs.  Campbell  survives 
to  mourn  her  own  loss,  while  she  rejoices  ''  in  his  eternal  gain.'* 
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By  the  Editob. 

DURINO  the  past  three  years  three  missionary  schemes  have  been 
commenced  in  Central  Africa  by  strong  Societies ;  they  have  been 
entered  on  with  great  spirit,  have  excited  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
missionary  world,  and  have  been  readily  supplied  with  funds.     In  carrying 
them  out  the  usual  brotherly  co-operation  of  Christian  workers  has  been 
acted  on  with  peculiar  care ;   the  Societies  have  made  most  friendly 
arrangements,  and  have  given  each  other  valuable  information  as  to  their 
proceedings  and  plans.      They  have,  in  a  general  way,  divided  the  centre 
of  the  country  between  them,  and  have  taken  up  positions  of  great  import- 
ance by  which  its  districts  may  easily  be  reached.     Our  map  shows  that 
in  Central  Africa  there  are  three  great  lakes,  extending  down  the  country, 
vlth  intervals  of  land,  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  for  a  distance  of 
a  thousand  miles.    The  most  northern  lake  is  the  Victoria  Nyanza  ;  the 
lake  in  the  centre  is  the  Tanganyika ;  the  southern  is  Lake  Nyassa.  Other 
great  sheets  of  water  lie  in  their  neighbourhood  to  the  westward  j  notably, 
Lake  Bemba,  near  which  Livingstone  died.    The  coasts  of  these  lakes  are 
extensive,  and,  by  means  of  boats  and  small  steamers,  missionaries  will 
be  able  to  visit  a  wide  area  of  population.       Each  of  the  Societies  has 
adopted  one  of  these  lakes  as  its  sphere  of  labour.     The  Free  Church   of 
Scotland,  w ith  it:i  Presbyterian  friends,  was  first  in  the  field,  and  selected 
Lake  Nyassa.     The  Church  Missionary  Society,  after  the  appeal  made  by 
Mr.  Stanley,  chose  the  Victoria  Nyanza.     And  most  appropriately,  Lake 
Tanganyika,  in  the  centre,  with  its  town  of  Ujiji,  the  last  head-quarters  of 
LivIngBtone,  fell  to  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  commenced  its  work  by  sending  an 
expedition  to  Cape  Madear,  near  the  so  nth  end  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  there 
fotmded  a  station  called  Livingstonia.    The  expedition  included  several 
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artisans,  as  well  as  ordained  ministers  and  medical  men^  and  was  ably  led 
by  Lieutenant  Toung.  It  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  native 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  its  little  steamer  the  IlcUa,  Lieutenant 
Toung  circumnavigated  the  lake,  discovered  the  Livingstone  Mountains  at 
its  north-east  comer,  found  Arab  dhows  on  the  lake  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  and  made  known  the  purpose  of  the  mission  over  a  laige  extent  of 
country. ,  On  his  return  to  England  the  Mission  was  placed  in  chaige  of 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Stewart,  who  is  well  known  in  connection  with  the  Mission  at 
Lovedale,  in  the  Cape  Colony.  A  second  station  has  been  formed,  called 
Blantyre,  on  the  line  of  route  between  Nyassa  and  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Zambesi.  The  visits  to  the  coasts  of  the  lake  have  been  repeated. 
The  natives  of  the  neighbourhood,  recognising  the  missionaries  as  their 
friends^  have  gathered  roimd  them  and  filled  their  market  with  supplies. 
All  the  means  and  appliances  of  Christian  service  are  now  being  employed 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people ;  and  Christian  traders  are  working  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mission,  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  tribes  around 
the  lake,  by  purchasing  their  produce  and  supplying  them  with  English 
goods.  This  Mission  has  its  base  on  the  sea  at  Eilimane,  and  uses  the 
Zambesi  Kiver  for  the  carriage  of  its  supplies. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  three  years  ago  sent  a  strong  party  to 
commence  the  mission  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  After  surveying  the  W&mi 
and  Eingani  rivers,  and  finding  that  the  journey  must  be  made  entirely  by 
land,  the  expedition,  under  Lieutenant  Smith,  started  from  Bagamoyo, 
reached  Mpwapwa,  on  the  interior  plateau,  and  proceeded  towards  the  great 
lake.  The  party  left  the  coast  with  four  caravans^  at  intervals  between 
July  and  September,  1876 :  and  the  amoimt  of  toil  amd  care  and  trouble 
involved  in  the  management  of  these  eight  hundred  men,  may  be  readily 
conceived.  From  Mpwapwa  and  Western  XTgogo  the  caravans,  now  two  in 
number,  took  Mr.  Stanley's  more  northerly  route,  andj  after  varied 
experiences,  reached  Eagei,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Victoria.  Theace 
they  crossed  in  the  Daisy  to  Uganda,  where  they  received  a  hearly  welcome 
from  Eing  M'tesa.  Thus  the  mission  was  commenced  in  the  kingdom 
desired.  Heavy  losses  soon  followed  in  the  massacre  of  Lieut.  Smith  and 
Mr.  O'Neile.  But  the  mission  has  been  reinforced,  partly  by  the  NileroutCi 
and  at  this  time  has  a  strong  force  at  the  stations  which  it  has  occupied. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  despatched  their  missionary  brethrtn  to 
Zanzibar  in  April,  1877 ;  and,  after  careful  preparation,  they  left  the  coast 
for  the  interior,  six  in  number,  on  the  24th  of  July.  Aware  of  the  great 
difficulty  and  expense  of  forwarding  goods  to  the  interior  by  bands  of 
native  porters,  who  often  steal  or  throw  away  the  property  entrusted  to 
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their  care,  the  Directors  had  planned  to  employ  in  their  stead  the  South 
African  wagon,  with  its  long  team  of  oxen ;  and  they  sent  the  Bev.  R.  Price 
to  Zanzibar  to  examine  the  road^and  make  inquiries  on  the  subject.  He 
met  with  much  success  in  his  journey  :  and  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the  Church 
Miasionazy  Society,  spent  much  labour  on  the  formation  of  a  road.  The 
mission  party,  therefore,  began  their  march  into  the  interior  with  wagons 
and  oxen,  as  some  of  them  had  been]  accustomed  to  do*  in  South  Africa. 

But  unexpectedly  the  tsetse  fly,  the  great  enemy  of  oxen,  appeared  at 
Tsrious  points  on  the  road ;  the  oxen  were  bitten  and  died ;  and  the  wagon 
plan  proved  an  almost  entire  failure.  Having  rested  during  the  rainy 
season  in  the  hills  at  Eirasa,  near  Mpwapwa,  four  members  of  the  mission 
went  forward,  on  May  29th  last,  in  two  parties.  The  first  of  these  had  an 
easy  and  prosperous  journey  through  XJgogo,  and  were  heartily  welcomed 
at  Urambo  by  the  well-known  and  able  chief,  Mirambo,  who  is  building  up 
a  strong  kingdom  among  the  Wanyamwezi,  and  at  whose  town  the 
Directors  wish  them  to  establish  a  station.  Leaving  him  on  the  5th  of 
Augast,  in  eighteen  days  they  arrived  at  their  destination  at  UjijL  The 
letter  which  announced  their  arrival  reached  London  in  seventy-eight  days. 
After  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  it  has  pleased  God  to  remove  Mr. 
Thomson  by  death ;  and  thus  the  mission  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 
But  his  colleagues  have  obtained  comfortable  quarters  in  Ujiji ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  both  in  Ujiji  and  Urapibo  systematic  mission  work  will  soon  be 
b^gun. 

For  several  years  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  maintained  a  most 
useful  mission  on  the  coast  of  East  Africa  at  Mombasa,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Zanzibar.  The  station  was  founded  by  Messrs.  Rebmann  and  Erapf ; 
and  was  the  head-quarters  from  whence  they  made  the  journeys  and  origi- 
nated the  inquiries  which  ultimately  led  to  the  great  discoveries  of  recent 
jears.  During  the  last  five  years  the  station  has  been  much  strengthened 
by  its  work  amoug  the  captured  slaves,  who  have  been  sent  there  (among 
other  places)  for  Christian  training  and  settlement  in  life. 

At  Bib4,  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches 
have  had  the  mission,  to  which  Mr.  New  belonged.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
his  colleague,  the  Rev.  T.  Wakefield,  who  has  been  a  missionary  in  East 
Africa  for  some  eighteen  years. 

After  Bishop  Mackenzie's  death,  the  Universities'  Mission  removed  its 
head-quarters  from  the  Zambesi  to  Zanzibar :  where  it  has  large  boys'  and 
girls'  schools,  a  refuge  also  for  the  African  children  captured  from  the 
slaveiB.  In  recent  years  Bishop  Steere  has  endeavoured  to  extend  the 
Qiission  to  the  mainland.    He  has  carried  out  more  than  one  journey 
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toward  the  eastKsentral  shore  of  Lake  Nyaasa ;  and  the  district  between 
Kilwa  and  the  east  side  of  the  lake  is  oonsidered  to  be  the  sphere  of  his 
mission.  As  with  others,  so  here  also,  the  mission  has  been  greatly 
tried  by  heavy  losses  among  its  labourers  both  by  sickness  and  death. 

During  the  past  year  the  Baptist  Missionary  Socieiy  has  decided  to  enter 
Central  Africa  on  its  west  coast,  and  to  found  a  mission  near  the  Congo. 
Two  missionaries  were  sent  on  the  expedition :  inquiries  only  have  as  yet 
been  made  and  information  has  been  gathered  preparatory  to  definite 
settlement. 

All  these  schemes  are  being  pushed  forward  with  firmness  and  yigonr, 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  further  the  kingdom  of  Christ  8£nd  to  redeem  His 
lost  and  long-neglected  children  in  Africa.  They  are  being  carried  out 
also  with  a  remarkable  amount  of  mutual  union  and  co-operation.  But  in 
their  work  of  mercy  they  have  been  called  greatly  to  suffer.  They  have 
drunk  of  the  Master's  cup ;  they  have  been  baptised  with  His  baptism. 
In  giving  life  to  others,  many  faithful  brethren  have  been  called  to  lay 
down  their  own.  But  they  have  not  died  in  vain.  Others  have  been 
baptised  for  the  dead ;  and  they  have  found  the  promise  true :  "  He  that 
loseth  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  keep  it  imto  life  eternal." 

Journal  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Horb. 

As  already  reported,  the  Society's  expedition  reached  TJjin  on  Friday, 
August  23rd.    Mr.  Horb  thus  describes  the  march  into  the  town : — 

"  The  pagazi  were  rapidly  descending  the  rugged  and  stony  path,  and  I 
must  keep  up  the  impetus.  We  had  never  marched  like  this  before. 
Hurrying  up  to  a  party  of  men,  I  would  shout  to  them  to  go  on,  and  as  I 
passed  them  shout  to  them  again  to  come  on.  Juma  hurried  them  from 
behind,  and  Faragala,  alternately  laughing  and  scolding  at  them,  seemed 
to  be  everywhere.  We  passed  over  two  smaller  hills  in  descending,  aod 
then,  instead  of  striking  across  the  valley  straight  to  the  ridge  of  hills  over- 
looking Ujiji,  as  Stanley  seems  to  have  done,  we  made  a  long  detour  to  the 
N.W.,  to  avoid  the  bog  into  which  the  river  is  spread  out  here — eventually 
crossing  the  river  at  8i  miles  on  route.  The  Buche  was  here  from  ten  to 
thirty  yards  wide— a  very  winding  course  with  many  elbows ;  lower  down 
it  spreads  out  in  places  into  wide  marsh.  The  river  has  many  deeps  and 
shallows.  Where  we  crossed  it  the  first  half  was  thigh  deep— the  second, 
knee  deep — ^and  a  swift  current. 

"  I  can  quite  understand  how  one  of  Burton  and  Speke'a  routes  crosses  the 
Buche  twice.  Mr.  Thomson,  who  went  over  it  this  morning  early,  tells  me 
he  crossed  it  four  times,  and  now  a  wide  detour  N.  to  W.  to  F.W.  hmp 
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uB^after  crosaixig  Beveralhills^  a  conBiderable  feeder  of  the  Buche,  another 
snail  stream,  and  two  amall  but  deep  pools — to  the  Ujiji  gardens — a  dense 
plantation  of  plantains,  palms,  beans,  and  little  open  gardens  of  maize  and 
potatoes.  Winding  through  these  gardens  a  long  ascent  at  last  brings  us  up 
to  the  heights  OTorlooking  Ujiji,  and  the  glorious  Tanganyika  beyond. 
Between  the  Kuche  and  Ujiji  this  elevated  ascent  and  ridge  is  dxy  and 
wholesome  (except  to  the  N.W.  where  there  is  a  hole  and  little  swamp), 
and  the  air  seems  good  and  firesh — the  yalley  of  the  Kuche  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  hollow  of  Ujiji,  filled  up  as  it  is  with  damp  groves  of  palms  and 
plantains,  on  the  other  side,  are  bad. 

"  Here  the  caravan  halts  according  to  my  orders,  that  all  may  come  up 
and  proceed  in  proper  order.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  brings  all  hands 
together  (except  that  Mr.  Hutley  and  his  party,  the  vanguard,  have 
miased  their  way,  and  not  yet  turned  up.  I  send  Faragala  and  another 
man  after  them).  Ammunition  had  been  served  out  to  the  men  for  the 
maidi  through  the  pori,  after  leaving  Mirambo's ;  and  as  I  knew  it  would 
neyer  be  returned  after  the  journey,  I  thought  we  might  as  well  have  a 
little  benefit  out  of  it  somehow,  so  gave  the  men  permission  to  make  the 
nanal  display  and  noise  as  they  entered  Ujiji.  Meantime  I  had  retired  to 
the  bush  and  donned  clean  attire  (after  having  first  carefully  ascertained 
that  there  was  no  more  bog  on  the  road),  and  gave  the  order  to  proceed. 
Ab  we  descended  towards  Ujiji,  the  open  descent,  bare  of  trees,  showed  off 
the  whole  caravan  to  good  advantage  at  a  glance  ;  and  never  in  my  lifo 
have  I  seen  a  procession  which  has  given  me  such  joy  and  pleasure. 
Tender  is  Ujiji,  towards  which  we  have  so  long  marched  and  waded ;  and 
here,  in  due  order,  are  our  goods  intact  and  ourselves  in  excellent  health.. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  in  single  file,  and,  save  the  head  man, 
each  with  his  load  on  head  or  shoulder.  In  front,  walks  the  portly  and 
consequential  Songoro,  bearing  the  Union  Jack  with  white  border ;  then  the- 
pagan's  kilangozi,  with  lofty  head  dress  of  nodding  ostrich  plumes,  perse- 
veringly  working  his  legs  to  give  due  sound  to  the  iron  bells  hung  round 
his  knees;  then  come  box  and  bale,  bag  and  bundle,  tents,  pots,  and 
kettles,  and  little  bundles  of  matting  and  cloth  (the  "  bed  "  is  easily  walked 
off  with).  In  the  centre  of  the  procession,  Juma  Makay  displays,  on  long 
hainboo,  the  dove  of  peace  with  olive  branch.  After  the  last  load,  I  march, 
in  orthodox  position,  as  master  of  the  caravan,  followed  by  the  head  man, 
Juma,  with  his  three  stripes ;  and  his  mate,  Sudi,  closes  the  rear  with  the 
English  ensign.  As  we  near  the  town,  the  people  run  to  look.  It  is  a 
great  day  for  them  (and,  indeed,  it  is  one  for  us) ;  some  of  our  leading 
pagaii  shout  to  the  rest,  who  answer  in  chorus ;  and  Juma  fires  his  gun 
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as  a  signal  for  a  salute — ^bang,  bang,  now  in  front,  now  behind ;  and,  anon, 
a  *  pistola '  Ties  (with  its  big  charge  of  powder)  with  the  larger  weapons ; 
Juma  and  Sudi,  close  behind  me,  seem  to  be  trying  who  can  make  the 
most  noise  with  their  guns,  the  excitement  resulting  in  Junxa  firing  into 
the  ensign,  and  giving  it  a  sad  tear;  and  at  that,  I  well  know,  they 
are  congratulating  themselves  that  I  am  in  an  excellent  humour.  We 
entered  the  town,  and  camped  in  the  gardens  of  Bwana  Musa.  Mr. 
Hutley  turned  up  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  men  who  bad  lost  their  way, 
before  dark." 

Illness  and  Death  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Thomson. 

The  brief  announcement  in  our  last  number  of  the  death  at  Ujiji,  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  of  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Thomson  will  have  prepared  our 
readers  for  the  full  particulars  of  that  event  which  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  lay  before  them.  The  first  intimation  which  reached  the  Directors  of 
Mr.  Thomson's  illness  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Hobe,  dated 
September  17th.  His  next  letter  is  dated  October  17th,  and  is  as  follows  :— 

"  I  hope  ere  this  a  telegram  hag  informed  you  of  the  trial  which 
God  has  called  us  to  bear.  At  the  time  of  writing  my  last  letter 
to  you,  I  fully  believed,  as  I  then  told  you,  that  Mr.  Thomson  was  in  a 
fair  way  to  recovery.  He  had  indeed,  in  a  very  great  measure,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  recovered  from  the  first  serious  attack  with  which  he  was 
seized;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  the  last  efibrt  of  his  naturally  strong 
constitution  in  its  attempts  to  oppose  the  progress  of  fatal  disease.  From 
that  very  day  on  which  I  wrote — ^Wednesday,  September  18th — ^thepoor 
sufferer  gradually  relapsed,  and  quietly  went  home  to  Jesus  (after  another 
period  of  insensibility  which  followed  a  second  fit)  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
September  22nd,  about  a  quarter-past  two  o'clock.  So  has  our  heavenly 
Father  seen  fit  to  take  from  us  one  of  our  number,  and  one  who  had 
often  been  thought  to  be  the  strongest  among  us.     His  will  be  done. 

"Mr.  Hutley  and  I  had  an  anxious  time  of  it;  but  the  anxiety  after 
Mr.  Thomson's  death  and  the  call  for  action,  I  think,  kept  us  both  up.  We 
both  stopped  up  on  the  night  of  Mr.  Thomson's  death.  Mr.  Hutley  made 
a  co£Sn  of  teak  planks,  the  only  material  obtainable ;  it  was  then  covered 
vnth  black  canvas  and  a  tin  plate  etched  with  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  record 
the  name  and  date.  The  next  day  was  one  of  anxious  waiting,  first  for 
permission  to  dig  the  grave  in  the  place  I  had  chosen,  then  as  to  a 
rumour  that  the  Wajiji  were  hindering  our  men,  and  finally  for  the  return 
of  our  men,  that  we  might  be  strong  enough  to  carry  the  heavy  coffin;  at 
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last,  howeyer,  the  day  was  so  far  gone  that  we  were  obliged  to  borrow  six 
mm  from  our  landlord,  and  proceed  to  the  grave. 

"We  buried  the  poor  mortal  remains  on  the  hill  at  Kigoma,  about  fiye 
miles  north  and  west  of  this  place  (on  Monday  evening,  the  23rd  of 
September),  a  spot  overlooking  the  Lake  which  I  had  previously  visited 
in  company  with  Mr.  Thomson,  and  the  situation  of  which  he  was  pleased 
vitL  He  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  all  our  men,  who  also  knelt 
lererently  round  the  grave,  while,  in  simple  servicCi  we  committed  the 
body  to  the  grave,  in  sure  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection  unto  life  eternal.'* 

Kbsolutiovs  of  the  Boabd. 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  this  painful  intelligence,  the  Committee  of 
Directors,  in  charge  of  the  Central  African  Mission,  met  for  special  prayer 
and  deliberation  ;  and  on  Monday,  January  27th,  at  a  full  meeting  of  the 
Board,  the  following  Rssolutioks  were  adopted : — 

''Teat,  while  this  Board  recognise  in  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Thombox  the  hand  of  that  wise  and  gracious  God  for  whose  service 
the  Mission  in  Central  Africa  has  been  established,  and  while  they  bow 
in  hamble  submission  to  His  will,  they  desire  to  place  on  record  their  deep 
sense  of  the  heavy  loss  which  the  Mission  has  sustained  in  his  decease. 
Thej  thank  Gfod  for  all  the  grace  bestowed  upon  His  servant  during  all 
the  years  of  his  missionary  life ;  they  heartily  recognise  the  ability,  the 
derotednesB,  the  self-denial,  with  which  he  carried  out  the  important 
dnties  entrusted  to  him,  especially  in  the  present  expedition,  which  have 
carried  him  forward  fearless  of  all  perils,  and  have  made  him  fiedthful  unto 
death.  They  offer  also  to  his  bereaved  widow  and  children  the  expression 
of  their  most  tender  and  affectionate  sympathy  in  the  heavy  loss  which, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  they  have  sustained,  and  in  the  unusually 
painfol  trial  which  they  have  been  called  to  bear." 

"That  this  Board  offer  their  warmest  sympathy  to  the  missionary 
brethren  now  in  Central  Africa,  in  the  painful  bereavement  which  they, 
too,  have  suffered  in  the  death  of  their  valued  colleague.  They  wpuld 
assure  them  of  their  thorough  appreciation  of  the  isolation  in  which  they 
nov  find  themselves,  far  away  in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  but,  without 
fear,  they  oonunend  them  afresh  to  the  loving  care  of  that  Saviour  who 
has  promised  to  be  with  His  servants,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

"  Tbat,  in  the  great  lots  sustained  by  the  Mission  and  by  the  Society, 
this  Board  find  no  cause  for  discouragement,  but  only  a  renewed  call  to 
tke  exercise  of  that  selfHMcrifioe,  of  that  fiiithi  that  compassion  to  the 
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periflhing,  and  that  prayerfalness^  which  are  the  oonditions  of  all  true 
missionary  service.  They  recognise  the  formidable  difficulties  which  have 
had  to  be  encountered,  and  many  of  which  have  already  been  surmounted; 
but  they  unanimously  resolve,  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  reinforce  the 
mission." 

''  That,  in  order  to  render  this  reinforcement  effective,  the  Board  resolve 
that,  if  it  be  at  all  practicable,  they  will  fill  the  vacancy  now  made  by  the 
appointment  of  some  suitable  missionary  of  the  Society  who  has  already 
acquired  something  of  that  experience  which  the  position  eminently 
needs.  That  two  or  three  other  missionaries  be  appointed,  of  whom  one 
shall  have  competent  medical  knowledge." 

Present  Position  and  Prospects. 

After  a  residence  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  nearly  two  months,  Mr. 
W.  HuTLEY  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  When  we  first  came  here,  the  Wajiji  passed  us  by  without 
looking,  and  on  asking  an  explanation  I  was  told  they  were  afraid.  Now, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  they  come  to  see  us  very  frequently — some  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  others  out  of  curiosity.  One  old  Ujiji  elder  visited  me 
some  days  ago,  in  company  of  a  young  Arab,  who  is  a  friend  of  his. 
After  shovring  him  the  various  things— not  forgetting  our  most  precious 
one,  the  '  Bible ' — ^he  declared,  in  his  own  language,  that,  from  the  time 
of  his  great-grandfather  till  now,  no  one  had  seen  such  wonderful  things  as 
he  had  seen  in  this  one  day. 

^'  You  win  be  pleased  to  hear  that,  by  our  simple  presence  here,  our 
influence  is  felt  and  we  are  doing  some  good.  Only  yesterday  I  was  told 
that,  since  we  have  been  here,  there  have  been  but  very  few  floggings 
amongst  our  landlord's  slaves,  and  he  has  a  great  number ;  and  the  slaves 
say  it  is  because  of  our  presence  here,  and  that  before  we  came  he  had 
thrashed  a  slave  to  death.  A  caravan,  also,  which  left  a  few  days  ago, 
taking  with  them  a  number  of  slaves  for  sale  at  the  coast,  conveyed  most 
of  its  human  merchandise  out  of  the  town  before  daylight.  One  of  our 
own  men  told  me  that  they  were  marched  in  chains,  with  a  gun  in  front 
and  one  behind.  Thus  by  degrees  we  are  making  ourselves  felt,  and  ere 
long  the  poor  down-trodden  African  may  have  cause  to  rejoice  that  we 
are  here  as  his  friends.  God  grant  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when  they 
shall  rejoice  that  we  are  here,  not  only  as  their  Mends,  but  as  their 
instructors  in  the  path  of  Hfe,  and  of  that  God  of  whom,  now,  their  notions 
are  so  very  vague." 
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Tbat  the  Central  African  Mission  needs  immediate  reinforcement  is  only 

too  plam.    The  brethren  sent  out  two  years  ago  were  intended  but  to 

commence  a  mission,  the  stations  of  which  had  yet  to  be  determined. 

Their  number  has  been  diminished;   yet  the  work  already  opens  out 

before  them,  and  God  has  presented  to  them  a  sphere  of  labour^  for  which 

any  Missionary  Society  may  be  truly  thankful.     ''  Whom  shall  we  send ; 

and  who  will  go  for  us  ? "    Are  there  none  among  our  younger  pastors, 

and  jouDger  medical  men,  willing  to  consecrate  themselves  to  this  noble 

seiriee.     What  ignorance,   what  social  and  personal  degradation,   can 

exceed  that  of  these  tribes  of  Africans,  who  haye  not  heard  the  Gospel  ? 

What  privilege  can  be  greater  than  that  of  carrying  Christ's  message  of 

bTO  to  them  for  the  first  time  1    And  are  there  no  large  hearts  which 

eren  m  this  hour  of  our  national  distress  will  open  to  provide  the  means 

by  which  their  mission  and  service  shall  be  sustained  1     The  effort  is 

new;  it  has  proved  (as  was  expected)  costly.    The  original  fund  which 

started  it,  and  which  was  not  large,  is  exhausted.    We  need  the  supplies 

for  the  present  year ;  as  well  as  the  outlay  required  for  this  new  journey. 

Three  thousand  pounds  is  not  a  large  sum  to  provide  in  a  Society  like 

onrs :  when  it  has  enlarged  its  borders  in  many  countries ;  and  has  a 

range  of  missions  far  larger  than  it  ever  possessed  before.    May  the  Lord 

open  the  hearts  of  His  people  to  appreciate  His  work  done  by  their  hands  ; 

that  it  may  be  continued,  may  be  maintained ;  may  have  "  free  course,  and 

be  glorified." 

II.— Stabagasar — %\it  Itormal  Sf%ffl 

OWING  to  the  stimulus  which  was  given,  about  the  year  1875,  to  the 
spread  of  education  in  Imerina,  the  duty  of  increasing  the  number 
of  teachers  for  the  Society's  numerous  schools  in  that  province  forced  itself 
upon  the  Directors'  attention.  Added  to  this,  our  missionaries  were  feeling 
that  the  building  in  the  Capital  appropriated  to  the  Normal  School  waa 
inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  and  scholars  in  daily 
attendance.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  District  Committee,  the  Directors 
resolved  that  new  premises  should  be  erected  on  a  suitable  site,  the  old 
room  being  utilised  aa  a  Central  School  for  girls.  The  presence  in  England 
of  the  Society's  building  superintendent,  Mr.  William  Pool,  afforded  tho 
Directors  the  opportunity  of  personal  conference  on  the  subject ;  as  the 
result  of  which,  plans  were  agreed  upon,  an  eligible  site  at  Fabavohitsa^ 
north-east  of  Antananarivo,  was  selected,  and  a  maximum  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  was  voted  for  the  object.  In  the  sununer  of  1876  Mr. 
Pool  returned  to  Madagascar^  specially  charged  with  the  erection  of  the 
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Normal  School  building  and  that  of  the  College.  Daring  the  paat  two 
yean  he  has  been  actively  engaged  on  the  work.  By  January,  1878,  the 
class-rooms  were  finished ;  and,  from  recent  lettersi  the  Direeton  lean, 
with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  entire  Normal  School  building  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  in  September  last.  The  superintendent  of  the  school 
is  the  RcT.  J.  Richabdson  :  twenty  students  have  just  completed  their 
course  of  tnuning,  and  are  about  to  become  teachers.  Mr.  Fool  has 
furnished  the  following  architectural  description  of  the  building : — 
*^  The  general  plan  is  that  of  a  paral-     tribute  to  the  geneial  effect ;  all  the 


lelogram,  having  a  wing  in  the  centre  of 
its  western  side,  in  which  aie  placed  the 
entrance  doon,  and  which  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  vestibule  from  whence  easy 
access  is  obtained  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  building.  The  ends  both  of  the 
main  building  and  of  the  wing  are 
finished  as  gables  with  the  roof  pro- 
jecting, and  ornamented  by  steps  sup- 
ported by  moulded  brick  corbels.  The 
building  consists  of  twostorie8,theground 
floor  being  utilised  as  four  class-rooms 
for  students,  and  a  private  room  for  the 
head  master.  These  rooms  have  a  height 
ef  thirteen  feet ;  glass  doors  are  placed 
to  each  of  the  class-rooms,  and  small 
windows  introduced  in  the  divisional 
walls  enable  the  head  master  to  super- 
vise the  work  doing  in  the  four  rooms 
when  standing  in  either  of  them.  The 
whole  of  the  upper  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
practising  school,  and  is  approached  by  a 
broad  easy  staircase  placed  in  the  wing. 
*'A  bold,  sloping  plinth  of  ashlar, 
five  feet  in  height,  finished  with  a  deep 
chamfer,  forms  the  base  on  which  the 
superstructure  is  raised,  the  ashlar  being 
continued  round  the  interior  and  the 
divisional  walls,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  wall-boaiding.  The  same- 
ness of  the  building  is  relieved  by  half- 
brick  projections  forming  pilasters  at 
regular  intervals.  The  windows  on  the 
ground  floor  are  all  circular-headed,  as 
are  those  also  in  the  gables.  The  windows 
on  the  upper  story  (excepting  those  in 
the  gables)  are  square-headed,  and  have 
stone  transoma  introducedj  which  con- 


windows  on  this  story  are  recessed 

^  The  roof  is  Queen  post,  open,  and 
covered  with  rounded  plain  tiles  finished 
with  a  ridge-tile  roll  and  crest,  which 
have  a  good  appearance ;  internally  it  is 
boarded  diagonally  to  the  height  of  the 
collar  beams,  immediately  over  which  is 
a  boarded  ceiling,  formed  in  paneLs  hy  a 
darker  wood,  and  having  adnc  ventilators 
of  a  geometrical  pattern  introduced  in 
the  centre  of  each  compartment  All  the 
chamfers  on  the  heavy  timbers  in  the 
roof,  and  those  which  panel  the  ceilingi 
are  picked  out  with  red  paint,  and  the 
timbers  are  oiled.  An  effective  cornice 
runs  along  each  side  of  the  practising 
school,  and  beneath  its  ceiling  at  the 
gables ;  small  cornices  break  the  ceiling 
angles  in  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floors ; 
wall  boarding  four  feet  in  height  sur- 
rounds the  practising  school-room,  and 
it  as  well  as  two  class-rooms  has  raised 
floors  at  one  end. 

"  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  stone  in 
the  neighbourhood,  led  to  the  adoption 
of  fire-burnt  bricks  as  the  material 
generally  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
building,  and  of  these  aU  the  arches 
were  cut ;  the  walls  are  cased  to  some 
extent  with  sun-dried  bricks  made  on 
the  premises;  a  slightly  moulded  string 
course  of  stone  is  introduced  at  the 
springing  of  the  arches  beneath  the 
upper  windows,  and  immediately  he- 
neaththeroo£  The  external  dimensions 
of  the  main  building  are  71  feet  hj 
36  feet,  those  of  the  wing  89  feet  hy 
12leet.'' 
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2.  OPENING  SERVICES. 

The  daj  fiied  for  the  opening  ceremony  was  Saturday,  September  7th. 
Xotwitlistandlng  that  the  weather  was  nn&Toarablei  the  town  and  country 
chuehei  were  fidrly  represented,  and  a  large  and  influential  company 
asemUed  in  the  upper  room  of  the  building.    Mr.  Richardson  writes  : — 


''We  commenced  with  an  anthem  of 
praise  song  hy  the  lads,  270  of  whom 
were  present,  and  then  Mr.  Clemes, 
RpfRsentiiig  the  Friends*  Foreign 
Miad(m  Association,  offered  a  short 
pnyer.  The  assembly  of  forty  Euro- 
peans and  more  than  six  hundred 
3Ialsg887  representatives  from  the 
churches  (whom  we  had  admitted  by 
tickets,  otherwise  the  place  would  have 
t<ee&  oreroowded)  joined  us  in  singing 
two  Tenes  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Cousins'  hymn, 
to  the  tone  of  'God  Save  the  Queen,' 
^m  the  old  hymn  book.  Mr.  G. 
Cocuins  read  a  number  of  passages  from 
the  Word  of  God,  having  special  refer- 
ence to  the  services  of  the  day.  I 
f'llowed  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
origm,  history,  and  objects  of  the 
Xomud  school,  and  then  Mr.  Briggs 
■tfered  the  dedicatory  prayer.  The  lads 
•igain  sang  one  of  our  patriotic  school- 
"^ngs called  'Our  Fatherland.'  At  its 
d(^  Mr.  Toy  gave  an  address  on  the 
^mntages  of  a  godly  education,  in 
vhich  he  forcibly  dwelt  on  the  duty 
and  adTantages  of  training  the  minds  of 
chiMieu  in  all  that  pertains  to  their 
loental  and  spiritual  well-being.  He 
^uged  parents,  churches,  and  Gk)vem- 
iQent  to  see  that  the  children  were  not 
neglected.  He  very  forcibly  urged 
QpoD  those  present  the  unjustifiableness 
of  attempting  to^  force  people  to  pray, 


but,  at  the  same  time,  he  insisted  upon 
the  duty  of  Governments  to  insist  upon 
the  education  of  the  young.  He  could 
not  have  spoken  more  clearly. 

"  When  Mr.  Toy,  who  spoke  for  fifty 
minutes,  had  sat  down,  the  lads  again 
sang  a  patriotic  song,  and  then  the 
Prime  Minister  rose,  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  Queen  and  for  himself  thanked 
the  missionaries  for  what  had  been 
done,  what  we  were  doing,  and  what  we 
contemplated  doing  in  such  a  beautiful 
building  to  benefit  the  people.  He  laid 
special  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  her 
Majesty  had  declared  herself  a  Christian, 
and  that  she  was  anxious  that  all  her 
people  and  their  children  should  know 
and  believe  on  Jesus  Christ  He 
addressed  the  students  and  scholars, 
urging  them  to  be  diligent,  and  told 
them  how  delighted  the  Queen  had  been 
in  seeing  the  children  from  the  various 
country  schools,  who  were  brought  up 
and  examined  in  her  presence  for  the 
post  of  Government  writers.  The  cold 
and  wind  somewhat  cooled  his  ardour 
at  the  conimencement,  but  he  became 
quite  energetic  towards  the  close  of  his 
address. 

''Mr.  Peake,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  responded  for  us,  and 
Basandy  did  the  same  for  the  lads ; 
and,  after  another  patriotic  song,  Mr 
Peake  pronounced  the  benediction." 


3.  REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  services  were  brought  to  a  dose  on  a  subsequent  evening  by  a 
social  gathering,  at  which  the  missionaries  of  our  own  Society,  those  of  the 
Frieods'  Foreign  Mission  Association,  and  others,  were  present.  We 
append  extracts  from  Mr.  Richardson's  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Bchool  for  the  past  year : — 
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"  Candidateb  for  admission  as  stu- 
dents in  the  Normal  School  must  be 
at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  must  be 
youths  of  good  moral  character,  and 
must  be  recommended  by  the  church 
and  pastor  in  the  place  from  which  they 
come,  and  be  introduced  by  a  mis- 
sionary. They  must  be  able  to  write 
legibly,  and  read  with  tolerable  fluency ; 
to  write  from  dictation,  with  not  more 
than  ten  mistakes,  a  passage  of  100 
words  from  Teny  Soa  ;  to  work  ten 
sums  based  on  the  'first  four  rules,' 
in  simple  numbers,  money,  and  vulgar 
fractions.  Proportion  or  practice  may 
be  taken  instead  of  fractions  :  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number  of  marks 
must  be  obtained.  In  Scripture  know- 
ledge, they  must  know  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
order  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and 
one  of  the  two  school  catechisms  :  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number  of  marks 
being  required  for  a  pass.  In  Grammar, 
they  must  know  the  meaning  of  the 
words  subject,  predicate,  hjrphen,  accent, 
and  apostrophe;  and  parse  simply  a 
short  sentence.  In  Geography,  they 
are  examined  in  the  meaning  of  the 
divisions  of  land  and  water,  the 
positions  of  the  continents  and  oceans, 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  their 
capitals,  and  the  chief  divisions  of 
Madagascar.  Half  the  total  number 
of  marks  is  accepted  as  a  pass  in 
Grammar  and  Geography. 

'^  Candidates  not  failing  in  any  one 
of  these  subjects  are  received  on  pro- 
bation for  six  months  ;  and  if  then  ac- 
cepted receive  the  benefits  of  the  school 
for  a  further  period  of  two  and  a  half 
years. 

"  A  circular  to  the  above  effect  was 
issued  to  the  churches  in  January, 
appointing  the  5th  of  March  for  the 
examination  of  candidates.  No  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  presented 
themselves.    After  an  examination  last- 


ing two  whole  days,  and  conducted  by 
Mr.  Lord  and  myself,  forty-five  passed 
welL  Thirty-five  of  these  had  been 
scholars  in  the  practising  schooL 

*'In  the  practising  school  there  has 
been  a  greater  fluctuation  in  the  num- 
bers than  at  any  time  since  I  have  had 
charge.  In  December,  1877,  we  reached 
197  ;  and  having  only  entered  on  the 
books  such  as  actually  attended  in  1878 
there  were  213  on  the  books  in  June ; 
but  at  the  present  time  (November  Ut, 
1878)  only  135  have  come  up  since  the 
opening  of  the  schooL 

"  Some  changes  have  taketi  place  in 
the  staff,  consequent  upon  my  having 
the  students  and  scholars  again  under 
one  roof.  Eakoto,  who  as  senior 
teacher  has  ably  assisted  me  for  fire 
years,  has  been  promoted  to  be  an 
inspector  of  schools  in  the  pay  of  the 
Queen,  being  the  first  of*  Her  Majest/s 
Inspectors'  in  Madagascar.  Basandy 
now  becomes  senior  teacher.  Bajaofera 
is  to  be  employed  as  drawing  master  in 
the  Normal  School,  the  Girls'  Central 
School,  and  in  the  congregational 
schools  in  the  capital.  There  are  three 
other  permanent  teachers  in  the  school, 
all  of  whom  are  old  students.  The 
rest  of  the  teaching  is  done  by  the 
students  in  training. 

"  Mr.  Thome  in  free-hand  drawing, 
and  Mr.  Grainge  in  ornamental  writing, 
have  continued  their  classes  during  the 
year.  The  College  and  the  Normal 
School  are  working  together.  The 
senior  student?  from  the  College  come 
to  me  for  instruction  in  school  manage- 
ment and  singing,  and  my  teachers 
attend  the  first  English  class  at  the 
College. 

"  The  record  of  students  and  scholars 
during  the  year  is  as  follows  :— 
Students :  Government,  53  ;  L.  M.  S.^ 
91  ;  Seniors  attending  one  class,  10; 
Scholars  on  the  books,  213.  Total 
number  during  the  year,  367." 
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III.— ItortJ  C^a — Sjantttupgi* 

t N  tlieir  last  Annual  Beport  the  Directors  stated  that  a  religious 
4  moTement  was  in  progress  in  the  Frovince  of  Shantung,  and  that 
two  of  the  Society's  missionaries  had  paid  a  visit  to  Chan  hua,  one  of  its 
piindpal  towns,  lying  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  from  Peking  in  a 
soatherly  direction.  Shantung  is  one  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  and  is  bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Yellow  Sea ;  it  contains  an 
area  of  upwards  of  sixty-five  thousand  square  miles,  and  a  population 
nnmberiog  twenty-nine  millions.  The  district  of  Chan  hua  occupies,  with 
Hfti  feng,  the  North  part  of  the  province  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Pecihell  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1876,  a  cloth-seller  named  Chang, 
a  native  of  Chan  hua,  was  baptised  at  one  of  our  Peking  out^tations. 
On  returning  to  his  home  he  took  with  him  a  considerable  number  of 
tncts  and  portions  of  Scripture  for  distribution.  Within  three  months 
forty  persons  were  reported  as  being  interested  in  the  truth;  and  in 
September,  1877,  messengers  arrived  in  Peking  bringing  letters  from 
Cha5Q,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  inquirers  had  increased 
to  between  three  and  four  hundred.  An  evangelist  was  immediately  sent 
to  Chan  hua,  and  was  followed,  after  an  interval  of  two  months,  by  our 
brethren,  Messrs.  Qilmour  and  Owen.  It  should  be  added  that  since 
April,  1877,  an  agent  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  Mission  had  been 
stationed  at  Chan  hua,  and  had  already  enrolled  a  large  number  of 
inqoirers.    The  first  visit  of  the  English  missionaries  is  thus  described : — 

"On  the  8th  November,  1877,"  writes  111.    Among  those  baptised  in  connec- 

tie  Rev.  G.  Owen,  "  Mr.  Gilmour  and  tion  with  our  own  mission  are  four 

myself  started  in  carts  for  Chan  hua,  Nsiu-tsai,  or  Bachelors  of  Arts,  the  rest 

taking  with  us  a  catechist,  and  a  supply  being  mostly  cloth -weavers  and  farm 

of  books.     Though  only  230  English  labourers.   We  also  baptised  four  women 

niiles  away,  the  journey  occupied  eight  out  of  a  list  of  twelve  candidates,  one 

•Jays,  including  one  Sunday,  on  which  being  a  good  reader,  and  an  intelligent 

*e  rested,  or  rather  our  mules  did,  and  woman. 

^  preached.    Thirty  or  forty  miles  a  "  We  found  during  our  visit,  extend- 

^7  is  the  most  we  can  do  in  these  ing  over  eighteen  days,  that  there  was  a 

^eavy  springless  carts,  and  to  do  even  great  readiness  to  listen  to  Christian 

tliis  we  have  to  start  before  dawn.  instruction,  and  in  some  places  an  eager- 

"  Altogether  we  examined  170  candi-  ness  to  obtain.    The  native  evangelist 

^te»— 126  connected  with    our   own  had  received  several  invitations  from 

^""wion,  and  44  connected   with  the  villages  in  the  vicinity,  and,  a  few  days 

Methodist  mission  ;  of  the  former  we  before  we  left,  a  young  graduate  and  his 

Htised  72  persons,  besides  two  infants,  brother  came  to  us,  bearing  a  card  of 

^d  of  the  latter  37,  making  a  total  of  invitation  from  the  elders  of  his  village 
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that  we  would  visit  them  and  establish 
a  church  there. 

<^  This  readiness  to  receive  Christian 
instruction  is  not  confined  to  Chan  hua, 
but  extends  over  the  adjoining  districts 
of  Pin  chow  and  Li  ching  where  no 
Christian  missionary  or  teacher  is 
labouring  at  present    During  our  stay 


in  the  province  we  were  everywhere 
well  received,  and  the  wbole  male  popu- 
lation of  two  villages  which  we  visited 
turned  out  en  masse  to  meet  and  bid  us 
welcome.  This  is  so  contrary  to  the  treat- 
ment we  foreigners  usually  receive  from 
the  Chinese,  that  it  may  be  noted  as 
something  quite  extraordinary." 


2.  ORIGIN   OF  THE   MOVEMENT. 
In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  ''What  haye  been    the  htunan  agencies 
employed  in  bringing  about  this  change  of  feeling!  **  Messn.  Owen  and 
Qilmour  observe : — 


**  Probably  the  help  afforded  last  year 
(1877)  by  foreign  residents  in  China  to 
the  famine-stricken  districts  of  Shan- 
tung has  had  much  to  do  with  it 
Undoubtedly  the  kindness  shown  them 
in  their  distress  has  favourably  im- 
pressed the  people,  and  disposed  them 
to  think  more  kindly  of  us  and  more 
highly  of  our  religion.  It  was  hoped 
and  expected  that  such  would  be  the 
result,  and  it  would  have  been  very 
disappointing  if  our  charity  had  met 
with  no  grateful  return.  2.  It  may  be 
also  that  there  is  an  expectation  among 
the  poorer  people  of  further  help  this 
year,  as  the  harvest  was  in,  many 
parts  very  bad,  and  great  poverty  pre- 
vails throughout  that  and  neighbouring 
districts.  3.  Perhaps,  also,  some  few 
may  be  hoping  for  employment  in  the 
mission.  4.  In  addition  to  all  this,  a 
spirit  of  restlessness  and  a  desire  for 
some  change  seem  to  pervade  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Men  are  seeking  to  draw 
nearer  together,  all  forming  fraternities. 
Several  new  sects  or  societies  have 
sprung  up  lately,  and  people  are  enter* 
ing  them  in  large  numbers^  not  because 
these  societies  'can  show  them  any 
good,'  but  because  there  is  nothing 
better ;  so  the  shadow  is  seized  where 
the  substance  cannot  be  got  It  is 
quite  likely  that  many  look  on  the 
Chxiatian  Church  as  akin  to  their  own 
localjBocieties,  but  having  the  additional 


attraction  of  greater  numbent,  greater 
power,  and  greater  wealth ;  and  tliat 
they  desire  to  enter  the  church  for  just 
the  same  reasons  that  they  join  these 
societies. 

''There  are  others,  of  course,  who 
desire  to  become  Christians  because 
they  have  learned  something  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  All  whom  ve 
baptised  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of 
Christian  teaching.  Except  in  a  few 
special  cases,  we'  deferred  the  baptism 
of  those  who  did  not  come  up  to  ft 
certain  standard.  Class  for  cLus,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  knowledge  is  conoemed 
— ^knowledge  of  the  Catedusm  and  the 
elementary  truths  of  Christianity— we 
have  seldom  examined  better  instructed 
candidates,  more  especially  those  con- 
nected with  the  Methodist  Misuon. 
We  were  pleased  to  find,  in  many 
cases,  several  members  of  the  same 
family  among  the  inquirers,  while, 
with  one  exception,  all  stated  that  their 
friends  knew  and  approved  of  their 
becoming  Christians,  and  intended  to 
apply  for  baptiBm  themselves  as  soon 
as  they  had  mastered  the  Catechism. 
As,  however,  pointed  out  abore^  there 
are  unsatisfiactoiy  elements.  All  is  hy 
no  means  bright  and  pure. 

"The  question  presses  itnlf;  What 
is  to  be  done  for  the  evangelintion  of 
the  people  thus  dying  tout  to 'oo»e 

over  and  help  '1" 
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3.   RECENT   INTELLIGENCE. 

In  Uarch  last  Mr.  Owen  again  Tisited  the  provinoe^  this  time  being 

wsmpamed  by  Br.  Edkins.     The  latter,  writmg  from  Shantung,  reports 

the  goktifymg  development  of  the  movement.     He  states  that  all  over 

thBooontry  the  people  are  in  an  impressible  condition ;  that  prejudices 

are  being  overcome ;  and  that  the  new  converts  are  themselves  labouring 

85  co-workers  with  the  native  evaogelists.     Dr.  Edkins  adds : — 


"  We  have  now  under  our  care  more 
than  three  hundred  baptised  personB, 
and  we  are  much  perplexed  to  know 
Low  to  pxovide  them  with  suitable 
rJigious  instruction  of  a  permanently 
^M  character. 

'*  Our  chief  station  for  the  present  is 
Tdi-taz>wang-kia.  We  are  lodged  in  a 
ir^  schodij  the  use  of  which  is  permitted 
'•y  the  ten  trustees,  two  or  three  of 
whom  are  Christians.  It  is  our  principal 
place  of  meeting.  The  liberality  of  the 
tnistees  in  allowing  us  the  use  of  the 
^luilding  is  paralleled  by  the  kindly 
worka  and  words  of  the  people  wher- 
ever we  meet  with  them. 

"Great  poverty  exists  here.  The 
i^le  are  eating  various  plants,  roots, 
leaves  of  trees,  and  bark.  Mr.  Owen  is 
ui>tributing  among  the  poor  a  sum 
amoonting  to  more  than  ^15.  It  ia 
<iivided  among  the  inhabitants  of 
various  villages  in  this  vicinity. 

"  The  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered here  next  Sunday  for  the  first 
time,  and  we  expect  a  very  large  attend- 
yice. 

'*  At  another  chapel  ten  miles  distant 
^6  Iiad  sixty-three  communicants  on 
Soiiday  week,  and  a  very  good  impres- 
sion seems  to  have  been  made. 

'^We  are  reaping  the  £ruit  of  the 
hhonrs  of  several  voluntary  workers. 
A  third  of  those  baptised  have  been 
[Tepared  for  baptism  by  the  efforts  of 
•i^iiaid  helpers  working  from  love. 

"  At  one  town  an  interesting  move- 
ment haa  taken  place  among  women, 
%ht  have  been  baptised  there,  three 


of  whom  can  read.  They  have  greatly 
improved  their  reading  power  since 
receiving  our  books.  The  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  '  Peep  of  Day '  are  now 
their  daily  food.  These  women  were 
instructed  last  summer  for  a  week  by 
an  admirable  man — a  graduate.  He 
had  become  from  conviction  a  Christian, 
and  wrote  me  letters  expressing  his 
faith.  After  a  short  period  of  religious 
faith  and  usefidness,  he  was  attacked 
with  cholera  and  died  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Our  books  go  where  we  can- 
not ourselves  go,  and  Christian  agency 
exists  where  baptisms  have  never  been 
administered.  This  honest-hearted 
Christian  graduate  is  a  conspicuous 
example  of  missionary  success  without 
the  missionary.  The  group  of  Christian 
women  in  Hwang-shung-tyen  remember 
him  with  the  highest  respect.  Thirteen 
men  and  women  instructed  by  him 
have  been  baptised. 

"The  Sabbath  attendance  in  the 
places  where  there  has  been  no  cate- 
chist  stationed  has  been  most  gratify- 
ing. The  people  pray  and  expound 
according  to  their  ability,  and  sing,  too, 
in  their  rough  way — not  characterised, 
certainly,  by  any  feature  of  musical 
science.  We  always  live  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  some  improvement  in  the  inhar- 
monious singing  to  which  we  have  to 
listen  here  as  elsewhere.  But  what  we 
notice  chiefly  is  the  spirit  of  interest  in 
Christianity  shown  by  those  who  walk 
to  the  chapels  from  their  homes  on  the 
Sunday,  when  the  distance  is  from 
three  to  ten  mileS|  and  this  too   in 
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many  cases  without  missing  a  Sunday 
during  the  whole  winter. 

"A  very  favourable  feature  in  this 
movement  is  the  extensive  adoption  of 
family  prayer.  The  women  of  the 
family  make  no  resistance  to  this  or  to 
the  removal  of  the  family  images.  The 
absence  of  fanatical  faith  in  images  is  a 
great  point  in  our  behalfl  As  we  ques- 
tion the  candidates  we  are  astonished  to 
find  that  a  simple  form  of  Christian 
family  worship  has  been  introduced  by 
many  tens  of  candidates  for  baptism  at 
once  on  the  suggestion  of  the  instructors. 
The  worship  consists  of  some  teaching 
of  the  Catechism  and  the  recitation  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  whole  family 
kneeling.  When  the  candidate  ac- 
quires more  knowledge,  he  adds  to  the 
prayer  suitable  petitions  of  his  own. 

*^  The  women  have  to  overcome  much 


timidity  and  much  fear  of  the  advene 
.criticisms  of  society  before  they  can  be 
persuaded  to  submit  to  an  examination 
for  baptism  by  the  missionary.  A  few 
nights  since,  our  examination  of  men 
continued  till  ten  o'clock.  All  thea 
left,  and  the  catechist  appeared  to  inti- 
mate that  some  women  would  now  come 
forward  to  be  questioned,  and,  if  we 
thought  them  suitable,  baptised.  To 
this  we  consented,  and  the  examination 
waa  proceeded  with  till  half-past 
eleven.  The  answers  of  the  four  women 
were  strikingly  good.  We  resolved  to 
baptise  them,  with  the  little  ones  who 
were  with  them,  and  concluded  onr 
day's  work  about  midnight  The  door 
into  the  court  of  the  house  had  remained 
open  till  I  rose  to  baptise,  but  then 
one  of  the  women  went  and  closed  it 
carefully." 


4.  NATIVE  EFFORT. 

The  evangelistio  zeal  displayed  by  the  converts  is  full  of  premise.    It 
shows  itself  in  various  ways.    The  following  are  illustrations : — 


''Some  of  them  are  planning  the 
invasion  of  unbroken  ground  north  and 
south  of  Chan  hua.  On  the  north,  when 
we  spread  into  Hai  feng,  as  we  are  sure 
to  do  soon,  we  meet  the  outlying  posts 
of  our  brother  Lees ;  on  the  south  we 
expect  soon  to  cross  the  river  (New 
Yellow  River)  towards  the  prefecture  of 
Tsing-chow-foo.  On  the  west  we  have, 
as  our  fellow-labourers,  working  with 
us  harmoniously  side  by  side,  our 
brethren  of  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion, whose  labours  have  there  been 
so  much  blessed. 

''  In  order  to  meet  the  pressing  wants 
of  the  occasion  we  have  invited  four 
persons — one  of  them  a  graduate — ^to 
come  to  Peking  for  three  months'  in- 


struction. In  addition  to  this  we  hare 
ventured  to  promise  for  the  present  a 
small  monthly  sum,  amounting  to  a  tael 
and  a  half  in  one  cajse,  and  two  taeb  in 
another,  to  two  converts  engaged  in  in- 
struction. Our  two  catechists  cannot  do 
all  the  required  work,  and  this  is  the 
way  in  which  we  supplement  our  staff 
for  the  present 

"One  of  them,  in  addition  to 
Sabbath-preaching,  conducts  a  col- 
loquial day-school  for  converts  and 
youths  desirous  of  learning  to  read  and 
write.  For  the  present  Christian  books 
only  are  read  in  the  school  He  aliw 
prepares  inquirers  for  baptism,  and  be 
has  been  extremely  useful  in  this  waj 
during  a  year  pasf 


Under  date  May  29th,  Dr.  Edkins  reports  that  three  of  the  men 
referred  to  above  were  returning  to  Chan  hua ;  and  that  the  fourth  wa> 
remaining  in  Peking  for  the  farther  prosecation  of  his  studies. 
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iv.-|totts  d  i\t  StmrfJ  anb  (l^jftratts. 

1.  DEPARTURES. 

The  Bey.  Ja3CES  Shith,  returning  to  Beloauh,  South  India  ;  Rev.  W. 
JoHssoN,  BJL,  returning  to  Calcutta  ;  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Taylor,  B.A.,  appointed 
to  Calcutea,  North  India,  embarked  for  Bombay,  per  steamer  ;Si^.  Osythy  January 
24tL 

The  Bev.  Henby  Rice,  returning  to  South  India,  embarked  for  Madras,  with 
Mis.  Rice,  per  steamer  ChyehauOy  February  4th. 

2.  ORDINATION  OF  A  MISSIONARY. 

On  Wednesday,  the  22nd  of  January,  at  Lewisham  Congregational  Church,  Mr. 

Joseph  Field  Taylor,  B.A.,  was  ordained  as  a  missionary  to  Calcutta,  North 

India.     The  Rev.  Joseph  Mullens,  D.D.,  described  the  field  of  labour;  the 

cjiesitions  were  asked  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Jones,  in  reply  to  which  Mr.  Taylor  stated 

bis  reasons  for  wishing  to  devote  himself  to  foreign  missionary  service  ;  the  Rev. 

J.  HarUus  Jones  delivered  the  charge  ;  and  the  ordination  prayer  was  offered  by 

the  Rev.  H.  Batchelor. 

3.  IN  MEMORIAM. 

REV.     ALEXANDER    STRONACH. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Stronach,  whose  death  we  have  now  the  painful  duty 
to  announce,  had  been  connected  with  the  Society  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
In  the  autumn  of  1837,  >fr.  Stronach  received  his  appointment  to  the  mission  in 
the  Straits  settlements,  and,  with  Mrs.  Stronach,  proceeded  to  Singapore.  He 
>  >on  afterwards  removed  to  Penano,  where  he  laboured  for  five  years.  In  1844 
iie  Tetumed  to  Singapore,  and  undertook  the  Chinese  department  of  that  mission. 
Having  closed  the  affairs  of  the  Chinese  mission  at  Singapore,  Mr.  Stronach  left 
that  place  in  May,  1846,  and  proceeded  to  Hong-Kong,  and  thence  to  Amot.  At 
Amoy  he  carried  on,  with  Mrs.  Stronach's  aid,  a  Boarding-school  for  Chinese 
^■ovs.  On  account  of  failing  health,  Mr.  Stronach  returned  to  England  in  Sep- 
^mber,  1669,  and  in  the  following  year  he  retired  from  active  service.  Our 
'  rother  died  at  his  residence,  at  Chelsea,  on  the  6th  of  February,  at  the  age  of 
^venty-eight  To  his  widow  and  the  other  members  of  Mr.  Stronach's  family 
*be  Directors  tender  their  warmest  and  most  affectionate  sympathy  imder  the 
1(^  which  they  have  sustained. 

HRS.  ROBSON. 

The  Cape  mail  has  brought  intelligence  of  the  death,  on  Thursday,  the  16th  of 
Jdnoary,  of  Mrs.  Bobson,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Adah  Hobson,  at  the  advanced  age 
'  f  ain€tyH)ne  years.  The  event  occurred  at  Port  Elizabeth,  where  Mrs.  Bobson 
^1  continued  to  reside  since  her  husband's  removal,  eight  years  ago.  '^  She 
retained,"  writes  Mr.  John  Mackat,  '*  the  use  of  all  her  faculties,  except  hearing* 
till  ahnost  the  last  It  is,  I  think,  not  more  than  three  weeks  since  she  com- 
sieneed  complaining  that  her  eye-sight  was  failing  ;  but  her  mind  retained  its  full 
.igonr  till  the  last  Good  old  lady  !  how  she  longed  to  be  absent  from  the  body 
^d  present  with  the  Lord ;  yet  always  willing  patiently  to  wait  till  the  appointed 
'%  of  release  came.  Her  mortal  remains  will  be  laid  in  the  grave,  alongside  of 
t«-r  beloved  husband ;   and  long  will  she  be  remembered  in  this  place,  both 
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among  white  and  coloured,  on  whose  behalf  she  so  many  years  laboured."  The 
Rev.  William  Thompson,  of  Cape  Town,  adds : — "  The  Society's  Thirty-first 
Report,  page  121,  refers  to  her  marriage  with  the  late  Rev.  A.  Robson,  whose 
faithful  helpmeet  she  was  for  forty-seven  years.  She  was  truly  a  mother  in  Israel, 
and  greatly  beloved." 

MRS.   KRAUSE. 

On  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  January,  Mi-s.  Kratjsb,  widow  of  the  Rev.  E.  E.  W. 
Krause,  late  missionary  to  Rarotonga,  South  Pacific,  died,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness.  Soon  after  their  return  to  Europe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krause  went  U) 
reside  at  Nieskt,  in  Prussia,  where  the  former  died  in  1873,  and  where  Mis. 
Krause  had  since  remained. 

4.  GOLD  DIGGING  AT  POET  MORESBY. 
Cinder  date  Port  Moresby,  July  22nd,  1876,  the  Rev.  S.  Macfablaiite  writes  to 
the  Directors  as  follows : — *'  You  will  be  interested  to  know  how  the  gold  diggers 
are  getting  on  here.  Although  this  has  been  an  unusually  dry  season,  none  of 
the  teachers  here  haying  suffered  f!rom  fever,  yet  the  poor  diggers  have  fooad  tho 
fever  a  fearful  reality.  Out  of  fifty  (the  number  here),  only  two  have  escaped. 
Three  have  died ;  one,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Neville,  who  came  to  see 
the  country,  died  on  the  road,  without  a  soul  near  him.  He  was  found  on  the 
following  day,  but  in  such  a  state  that  he  could  not  be  carried  into  the  settle- 
ment. He  was  a  man  of  independent  means,  and  a  fine,  strong,  healthy-looking 
gentleman.  Others  are  here  in  a  dying-  state.  Many  wsh  to  leave.  ThejhaTe 
made  a  brave  and  almost  desperate  attempt  to  get  inland  to  the  gold-bearing 
country  through  the  dense  scrub :  but  it  seems  a  hopeless  struggle;  at  every 
point  tiiey  are  beaten  back  by  the  silent  forces  of  nature.  No  open  ootintry 
means  no  food  for  the  horses,  without  which  they  cannot  proceed.  They  have 
cut  their  way  to  mountain  tops,  and  cleared  a  look-out,  without  being  rewarded 
by  the  sight  of  grass.  Now  they  are  broken  in  body  and  spirit.  As  far  as 
they  have  gone  (about  fifty  miles  inland,  twenty  beyond  the  point  Mr.  Chahners 
and  I  reached  last  year),  tiiey  find  good  colours  in  the  river,  but  nothing  in  the 
creeks  or  surrounding  country  to  indicate  that  gold  is  near — no  gold-beanng 
rooks,  or  grains  in  tiie  sand  of  the  creeks.  Some  of  them,  if  tiiey  recoTer, 
intend  trying  other  parts  of  the  coast.  No  one  doubts  that  there  is  good  gold- 
bearing  country  somewhere  on  the  peninsula,  but  all  seem  to  doubt  now  whether 
they  can  reach  it.  It  is  sad  to  see  so  many  strong  men  laid  low,  and  a  thousand 
pities  they  were  ever  led  here.  They  have  not  had  any  difficulties  with  tiw 
natives.  In  this  part  of  New  Guinea  the  latter  are  a  very  inoffensiye  people ; 
much  more  so  than  they  are  to  the  east  and  west.  Buatoka,  the  teacher  here, 
is  very  kind  to  these  men,  who  are  mostly  living  on  the  mission  premises, 
occupying  his  house  and  the  one  erected  for  Dr.  Turner,  storing  their  goods 
under  the  one  built  for  Mr.  Lawes.  They  would  have  found  it  diffiovlt  work 
buying  land,  getting  carriers,  nureing  their  sick,  &o.,  had  no  teacher  been 
here.*' 

5.  SOUTH  INDIA.— ITINERATING  IN  BELLAEY. 

The  Bey.  Edwin  Lewis,  under  date  September  9th,  1878,  thus  describes 
his  itinerating  labours  in  the  Bellary  district :— '*  I  am  still  in  joumeyings  oft, 
and  can  only  manage  to  get  a  few  days  at  a  time  in  Bellary.  The  need  fi>r 
being  much  amongst  the  people  during  these  hard  times  has  appeared  to  me  to 
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be  most  preflBxng,  and  I  haye  done  my  beet  to  show  them  that  we  care  for  them, 
god  desiie  to  do  them  only  good.  There  is  now  even  greater  neceseity  for 
Mowing  up  the  work,  and  pressing  home  to  their  minds  and  hearts  the  truths 
we  wmfc  them  to  receive  ;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  vigorously  to  continue 
all  the  work  now  in  hand.  There  is  still  much  distress  in  this  district. 
The  lyots  are  entering  upon  more  hopeful  days  ;  we  have  had  a  good 
quantity  of  rain,  much  land  has  been  sown,  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  a 
moderate  harvest  by  and  by.  The  price  of  aU  kinds  of  provisions  is  still  very 
Idgh,  and,  whilst  this  lasts,  there  cannot  but  be  much  grievous  distress*  It  is 
annoboondedpleajsure  to  me  to  be  able  to  be  amongst  the  people  so  much, 
and  to  help  them  as  I  am  doing,  together  with  my  preaching.  I  am  thankful 
for  the  strength  I  have  had  to  travel  about.  I  have  frequently  visited  from  five 
to  eight  villages  in  a  day,  and  ridden  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  on  horseback." 

6.  DEMERAK A .— BATTBAY  MEMOBIAL  OHUEOH. 

In  the  MissiONABT  Chbosicle  for  May,  1878,  it  was  announced  that  the 
CGmer*stone  of  a  new  place  of  worship,  in  memory  of  the  late  Bev.  Chables 
^TTEAY,  had  been  laid  at  Bagotville,  Oanal  No.  1.  We  have  now  much  pleasure 
innprintrng  from  the  BoycU  Gazette  of  Demerara,  particulars  of  the  opening 
eemoes,  which  took  place  on  Monday,  the  14th  of  October.  '*  Battbay 
MzxoRiAL  Ghtjbch  is  built  on  the  ground  on  which  Salem  Chapel  formerly 
Btood.  This  new  church  is  substantial,  neat,  and  well  ventilated.  It  is  60 
^  long,  and  32  feet  wide ;  the  posts  are  18  feet  high,  and  it  has  a  oorrugated- 
iflai  roof.  It  is  not  quite  completed.  The  lee-side  and  end  require  dap- 
bonding,  and  there  is  some  work  to  be  done  within,  after  which  painting  will 
^aeceasary.  The  building  has  cost  to  date  about  2,500  dollars,  not  including 
tbeTilne  of  some  materials  from  the  old  chapel.  About  600  dollars  more  will 
be  required  to  finish  and  paint  it.  The  following  ministers  were  present  on  the 
i»y  of  opening.  Bovs.  G.  Bobb,  W.  B.  Savory,  J.  Oorry,  J.  Ketley,  J.  Currie, 
J.  Foreman,  J.  S.  Simon,  and  F.  G.  Glasgow.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
^Bey.  J.  Currie,  of  Smith  Church,  Georgetown,  from  Psalm  zzvii.  4. 
Haling  spoken  of  the  higher  uses  of  the  building,  Mr.  Currie  referred  to  the 
ieath  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Elliott,  of  plantation  Nismes,  who  had  officiated  at  the 
^ji^g  of  the  corner-stone  twelve  months  previously.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  opening,  there  was  a  debt  on  the  church  of  274  dollars,  which  it  was  hoped 
Tonld  be  met  by  the  collections  of  the  day.  This  hope  was  realised :  the  sum 
eoUeeted  (indnding  two  donations  of  five  dollars  each)  amounted  to  276  dollars 
•2  cents.- 

7.  NOBTH  CHINA.— HIAU  KAN. 

Under  date  Haiikow,  Oct  27, 1878,  the  Bev.  Gbepfith  John  writes  as  fol- 
lm:—«  You  wiU  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  work  is  still  prospering.  Every 
OominiiDion  Sunday  some  are  added  to  our  roll.  I  have  just  returned  from  the 
&thot  of  HiAV  Kan,  where  my  heart  was  greatly  cheered.  The  village  is 
^7  to  become  a  Christian  village.  Many  of  the  people  have  renounced 
'Matij,  and  are  waiting  to  be  instructed.  On  Monday  one  of  our  native 
*>>i>tantBiriU  leave  this  for  that  region,  and  wiU  spend  a  month  or  six  weeks 
01  thflir  midst  to  instruct  them.  I  shall  pay  them  another  visit  before  the  end 
^  the  year,  and  I  am  hoping  to  return  with  good  news." 
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Winslow 14    7 

Wisbeoh ,    2    0    0 

Wolrerhampton— 

Heath  Town  Oh 0    6    5 

Snow  Hill  Oh 2    2    0 

Tettenhall  Wood  05 0  16    R 

WoTQ^ster,  Angel  Street   18    7    0 

Worksop 2    0    0 

Worthing  8  10    0 

Wrexham,  Gbester  Street 8    0    0 

Wyoombe,  Orendon  Street 2    2    0 

Wymondhao 110 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
• 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 
0 


VI.— Contritetttiw. 

From  16th  January  to  15th  February,  1879. 


LOXDOK. 

ft 

ft 

0 

Budiingham  Oh^pH 0  18 

Ta.  CiBtnoa.  bo 

Burnt  Atk.    A.  Miller,  Eiq., 
for  Mn.  Mather's  JCUtion    1    1 

J«MpbKJag.liq 

— 

— 

- 

'*'»  'oHphKiac 

Chritt  Cfturcft,  Westminster  4S  is 

r  V.BlHk4V,bq 

CfanionParft  44    7 

'  twa,,*!. 

OrttmwUh JUud SIS 

«  H  B 

iracftfMir.     South.       Union 
CjIiaimL     Havaa                        1     A 

i«phAl«aate,a^...,. 

Jn^ft^olf.   Anxttlarj 11    1 

K..  B.ll11bfM|||. 

^      ^' 

JBTsWoMmiF.. . .......                 42  14 

^0««|t^rty. 

0  10 

Do.  CoUeeted  br  kiss  A* 
P.    Cnff.    for  Olri   in 
MisiloB  School,  Meroor.    110 

*^^^^^H  AA  ■  A  ■  A  ft  *  ■  ■  «  « 

dio 

liUworth 18    ft  ' 

Do..  Mrs.  H.  Smith 10  0 

XfminffUm.    AuxOlarx  ....  11    ft  0 
Mrs.     DsTies,    for    Mrs. 

SherrlBg's  School,  Benares   ft   0  0 

Ktntith  rewn.     St.  Paal's 

Ch.,  Hawley  Road   10   •  0 

Ltifiaham  High  Roed. 

Ladies'  BiUe  Oase  Avz..  42  12  8 


X«yfen.    lAtitem  Leetare  ..    110 

Stait^forH  Sm,    Mie.  Baker 
(27M)    10    0 

Strntford.    Coflg.   Ch.    Maj 
Collection 28  10    0 
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Strtatkam  Hill  16    7 


Button.  Bradley Halgh^iq.  5  0  0 
Tooting.  Mn. Wright  ....  0  10  0 
WimiUdon 8  10    4 


Legacy  of  late  Mn.  Ann 
Arrowunlth.per  Mr.G.W. 
LewU 19  19  11 


COUNTRY. 
AUm,    Auz. S7    t    0 


Athl^Sandwith  7  11  7 

A$KUm'On-Mtr$tv 18  12  S 

A$hton'undor'Zfne.    Young 
Ladles  at  Mies  Fletcher's 

Seminary. 9    0  0 

AthtntoHt.    Kwth  Street..  34  11  9 


Bakoi^n    6    0  10 


Saldoek' 8    0    0 


BamttapU.    Anx 65  II  I 

Bath.    Anx 60    8  10 

Legacy  of  the  late  Mrs.  M. 

'       A.  Godwin  100    0  0 

Do.,  of  the  late  Mrs.  J.  A. 

Duncan,  of  Weston  ....200    0  0 

Birmingham.    Aux 09  11  7 

Mr.  A.  PhUlips.  for  Orphan- 
age, Berhampore  1  10  0 

Bottiaham 11    0  0 


Bradford.    Aux ^    0    0 

Legacy  of  the  late  Henry 


Bridgnorth 

6    t 

Brigttoek 

0    9 

Broadtcag  •.•••i. ••.••. 

S    8 

Buntincford.  .......■•. 

4    7 

Bwrg,   Anx.  ••....■••. . 

66    6 

ChtadUSvim*    .•••••. 

12    1 

Esq. 

Chelmtford.  J.Copland, 
fbr  Central  Afnca . . . 

'   6    0 

Chuttr  U  ^Tft 

9  IS 

Ch., 

CoUhtator.    Lion  Walk 
Mr.  William  Bonie  . 

'm  0 

CongWUm 

22  11 

evict,  notar  JtiMhr . . .  ■ . 

2  16 

CronddU   

10  19 

Jkurtmovlh  . 
DorVg.    Anx. 


8    0    0 
64    2    9 


Ooftnpfon  oihI  Dittitham, , 
Oar$Umg 


1  14    ayTamworth.    Mn.  Dyer  ....   1   1   o 


0  12    9 


Ototaop.  Mount  Pleasant  Ch.  4  8  7 
Oomaroal.  Grore  Chapel  ••  9  11  4 
HaUaworth 14    1    2 


HaUfam  Dittrict  AuM.  29  8    8 

Balatoad   6  14 

Sandtworth 28  7    0 

Sartl«pool,W0H.    Tower  St.  80  9    4 

UeUeVneCh 9  0    6 


Sattingt.    Auxiliary  22    6  U 

High  Saattr 6    12 

Highworth 8  18    6 

Sorbtuy   4  10    0 

JSToniMifls    6    8    2 


Hugton • 40    6  7 

Ingreaa  Vol* 6    8  4 

Laada.    AuxiUary 66    0  0 

Leieaator.    Auxiliary   122    ft  4 

LittU  WaUhmm.    Auxiliary.  18    8  6 

Litarpool.     Miss  Kelly,  for 
Berhampore  Female  School  8  110 

Ladloto.    Legacy  of  the  late 

Miss  Sellna  Jones 19  19  0 


Lgmingion.    Auxiliary   ....  87    8    9 

Manehsatar.    Auxiliary  ....202  15    2 
Booth  Street  Bast........    5  19   4 


Jfarh$t  Marborottgh.  Aux..  87  4  0 
JfaOoeh  Both.  GlenorehyCh.  14  19  0 
Jfalboum*     35    0    8 


MiddUAormigh  2  17    4 

Morpath 2    2    0 

KewcaatU-on-Tgna.    Aux...    27    9  10 
Nunaaton 


3  19    4 


Okthampton 12  18    8 

Ongar 


11    9    6 


OaaottOroan 24  11  10 


Patorafiald 2    7    2 

Pokaadown  Diatriet  12    8  10 


Portland 2  17    0 


Jkaaahirg.    EbeneierCh.  ..  21  18    0 
Do.,  Ladies  Sewing  Society 
fi>r    Native     Teacher, 
"Eheneser  Dewshnry'^    10   0 

Satt  Bolden 4    6    0 


Pamham.   Rer.  Ji 
wood 


Hop- 


2    8    5 


2    2    0 


Pormaorth.    AUnA  Banea, 
Bsq 80    0    0 

FUatwood .14  18    5 


IS    0    0 


16    8    0 


FoitoraPurg 2  12    0 

Fuddlototon 6  11    9 


Itiddinga 2    8    2 

Bipon.   Auxiliary  11  17    6 

Bga 1  15    6 


8aU • 14    0    0 


Ok^gUld.    Auxiliary 56    5    7 

Bhtrboma 14    8    9 


Sovth  Oakondom 112  11 


SfaUidrop 2  10    0 

Btratifard-^n'Apom 21    2    2 


2    7    0 


Tha  Huinta.   Thos.  Bamca, 

£sq 100   0  0 

Wara.    High  Street   12  18  1 

Wmrmintimr.. „,.,»», J 12  10  4 


FWlf  (JTor/irfi)   20   0  0 

Waaton-aupar-Maara.  Mewn. 
Phillips  and  Perry,  for 
Natlre   Teachert    Salem, 

half  year 18  0  0 

Wogiridga...,.,, .«..  II  IS  2 

WUtahira.    Per  Rat.  T.  Mann. 

BIrdbush , 8   6  0 

Holt  24    3  5 

Lea,  Mr.  Millard  1   0  0 

Trowbridge  Tabernacle  ....  11  U  7 

WoottonBaasett 113  7 

Winchoator.   Auxiliary  ....   0  II  7 

WinHew.    Mr.  B.  Parxett ..    1   1  0 

FbiMTM.. .....,•• 8  10  0 


Woreaater.    Angel  Street ..  M   6  1 

Wrotham.  H.  Williams.  Esq   1    1  0 

Wytomha 23   6  i 

WALES. 

Llanallg.    Park  Cong,  Ch  ..    3  11  7 

Fambrokaahira.    Walah  Aaa.  IB  1»  0 

IfarftsrlA.   Saundenfbot  Ch.   3  4  0 

Saoanaaa.   Waltcn  Bond  ..  18  4  B 

Tanhg.    Anx 49   0  0 

SCOTLAND. 

Alloa.    DaTid  Patau,  Esq  ..  50  0  0  • 

J>undaa.    Mn.  Baxter 10000 

Bdinburgh.       Miss    B.    M. 

Baxter 10  0  0 

Wm.A.ArroI,BsQ 29  0  o 

M.T TT;. 1  0  0 

Elgin.  Aux 5  1*  0 

€Haagoar.    Anx 71   <  ^ 

OriSfioeft 28   3  8 

Xirkealdg.   Attx 12  10  0 

Latham,  Fbrfar 2   7  4 

Far  B*9.  B.  A.  Waraham. 

Ainlrie 1   2  < 

Coatbridge 8  0  6 

Oalashlds 5  10  0 

Linlithgow 2   i  ] 

Maybole  9  10  9 

Btratharen 2  0  0 

IRELAND. 

DMin.  H.J.O t  9  ^ 

MlasBrooke 10  0 

Mie.  Atkinson 6  JO  0 

Mn.Onwfbid Oie  0 


For  B*9.  B.  A» 

Londonderry 

Strahaae  ..•••..••.. 


COLONIAL  AND  rOEBIGK 
SOCIBTIBS  AND  MISSION 
STATIONS. 

Africa,  South.    Off  TovB, 
Ooag.  ChnrehfperBeT.W.  . 

Thompson.. .....••«••••••   '  '*  ? 

Jamaioa.    Fwr  Paths  aad 

Brixton  BmGliwehes,fc(  ^  ,.  . 
Afriea *»J! 

JTMsAfllMJ.    A«6klMiA  ..   6  S  (^ 
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Attebcliffe,  near  Sheffield,  was  onoe  a  charming  village  in  the  valley 
of  the  Don.  Its  name  recalls  the  day  when  fish  abounded  in  the 
river,  and  the  otter  made  its  home  in  the  difif  on  which  the  village 
stands.  Now  it  may  be  described  as  the  working  man's  quarter  of 
Sheffield.  Extensive  iron  and  steel  manufactories  have  within  the  last 
twoity-five  years  largely  augmented  the  trade  and  the  population  of 
the  neighbourhood  j  they  have  covered  the  meadows  of  Attercliffe  with 
fbmaces,  machinery,  and  workmen's  houses ;  have  changed  the  silvery 
stream  into  a  foul  ditch  black  as  ink,  and  have  abolished  the  isola- 
tion of  the  village. 

In  1686  a  Oongregational  church  was  originated  at  Attercliffe  by 
Dr.  Frankland,  who  had  once  been  Vicar  of  Bishop  Auckland  and  a 
professor  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  University  at  Durham,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  two  thousand  ejected  ministers  of  1662.  To  the  pastorato 
of  this  drnrch  Mr.  John  Calvert,  of  Rotherham  College,  was  invited 
about  twenty  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  neither  the  church  nor  the 
village  presented  an  attractive  prospect.  The  village  was  no  longei* 
beautiful  and  peaceful,  and  the  church  was  in  a  state  of  sad  depression, 
consisting  of  only  some  thirty  or  forty  members,  and  these  almost 
entirely  of  the  poorer  class.  They  were  not  however  left  desolate,  and 
hi  answer  to  the  earnest  prayers  of  some  among  them,  God  sent  them 
b  Mr.  Calvert,  a  pastor  admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
plaoa  He  has  recently  completed  twenty-one  years  of  labour  there, 
awne  of  the  results  of  which  may  be  briefly  stated.  The  old  chapel 
has  pven  place  to  a  more  sightly  and  spacious  structure  which  will 
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accommodate  1,000  persons,  and  is  filled  eveiy  Sunday  ;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  attendants  being  men.  The  Sunday-school  rooms  have 
been  enlarged,  and  are  now  used  by  more  than  800  scholars ;  a  new 
mission  chapel  has  been  erected  in  a  destitute  quarter  of  the  village ; 
and  for  these  various  building  oi)erations  more  than  X7,000  has  been 
subscribed. 

During  the  period  refen'ed  to,   some  800  members  have  been 
received  into  the  church,  400  of  whom  are  at  present  in  its  commu, 
nion.     Among  the  working  men ,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
Mr.  Calvert  has  found  his  labour  and  his  reward.     Still,  no  specialty 
has  been  made  of  the  working  man,  no  clap-trap  has  been  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  winning  him.     There  he  is,  and  the  Gospel  is  preached 
to  him,  simply  and  faithfully ;  he  is  sympathized  with  in  his  troubles, 
rebuked  for  his  sins,  and  led  in  the  way  of  righteousness.     He  is 
loved  as  a  man,  and  he  recognizes  and  responds  to  that  lova     The 
power  that  first  attracts  him,  retains  him  until  he  permanently  iden- 
tifies himself  with  the  Church,  in  the  work  and  the  support  of  which 
he  takes  his  full  share.     The  means  on  which  the  minister  has  relied 
have  been  prayer,  plain  earnest  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and 
organizations  adapted  to  promote  a  virtuous  social  life.     Thus  there 
exist  in  full  vigour  a  Band  of  Hope,  a  Provident  Society,  a  Penny 
Savings  Bank,  a  Magazine  Society  and  Literary  Heunion — ^which  in 
ten  years  has  circulated  70,000  publications, — a  Mothers'  Meeting, 
and  a  Christian  Usefulness  Society,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  which 
is  to  visit  new  settlers  in  the  district  and  induce  them  to  attend 
some  place  of  worship,  and  to  seek  out  neglected  children  and  bring 
them  under  Sunday-school  instruction.      Sancdfied  common  sense 
plans  and  rules  all. 

Mr.  Calvert  throws  himself  heartily  into  public  questions  which 
affect  the  social  life  of  the  people,  and  his  influence  is  ever  on  the  aide 
of  order,  virtue,  and  liberty.  His  congregation  are  sensitive  for  his 
honour  and  reputation,  and  delicately  thoughtful  for  his  comfort  The 
labours  of  this  pastor  and  his  people  are  admirable  illustrations  of  that 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  service  done  for  the  Master,  which  is  the  true 
glory  and  highest  honour  of  the  churches  of  Christ. 
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h  my  consideratioiis  about  competition  we  must  recollect  that 
tbooghout  the  whole  of  God's  world  there  is  an  inevitable  struggle 
for  life,  which  ends  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  which  ia  by  no 
Daeans  wrong,  nay,  which  is  radically  eternal  and  divine.  The 
strong  outlives  the  weak,  and  takes  its  place.  Moreover,  by  the 
operation  of  this  law,  not  only  does  the  strong  outlive  the  weak, 
bat  men  come  to  learn  what  is  really  strong  and  what  is  really 
»»t  It  is  so  not  only  in  the  physical,  but  in  the  spiritual  world. 
y^o  greater  example  of  this  can  be  found  than  in  the  way  in  which 
Chiistiamty  has  taken  the  place  of  other  religions,  Christianity,  to 
oegin  with,  seemed  to  many,  hopelessly  weak.  Its  Founder  had  been 
pot  to  death.  Its  apostles  had  arrayed  against  them  all  the  power  of 
vealth,  intellect,  authority,  and  possession  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
Bat  Christianity  had  one  thing  which  ensured  its  endurance  and 
^ictoiy  over  the  selfish  and  corrupt  religions  of  mankind,  and  that 
^^  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the  truth  at  all  costs. 
In  the  face  of  strong  selfishness  this  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  seems  weak. 
Bat  it  was  the  one  so-called  weak  thing  which  God  chose  to  confound 
the  ttiojxg.  Men  came  to  see  that  it  was  greater,  grander,  mightier, 
*hMi  any  spirit  that  had  appeai-ed  before.  This  is  the  victory  that 
OTercometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.  Whatever  real  life 
Christianity  has,  it  owes  to  this  spirit,  this  spirit  of  the  Christ.  This 
» the  secret  of  its  survival,  and  wherever  it  decays  it  might  be  found 
^t  the  decay  has  come  from  the  creeping  back  of  selfishness,  and 
|he  spirit  of  self-aggrandisement  and  love  of  temporal  interests, 
ittto  the  heart  and  conduct  of  professing  Christians  and  ambitious 
Qiotcfaes. 

In  looking  at  competition  we  will,  therefore,  not  forget  that  the 
somval  of  the  fittest  is  a  law  of  the  Lord,  and  that  it  is  only  where 
^e  spirit  of  jealousy,  personal  emulation,  and  rivaby  comes  in,  that 
wsl  migchief  is  done  to  the  mind  and  character  of  man. 

^  first  light  in  which  competttion  presents  itself  to  us  is 
eminently  in  connection  with  trade. 

business  needs  a  very  wide  view  and  far-reaching  perception  in 
fteaedays.  The  world  is  getting  to  be  so  very  small,  by  means  of 
"icreased  facDity  in  message  and  transport,  that,  in  many  i-ospecta, 
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distance  is  no  hindrance  to  the  risk  of  genuine  competition.  The 
farmer,  e.g.y  now  finds  that  the  wheat-fields  of  America  are  yirtnally 
on  the  other  side  of  his  hedga  When  he  sends  his  sacks  of  home- 
grown grain  to  the  railway  the  chances  are  that  they  are  set  side  by 
side  in  the  goods  station  with  bags  of  Califomian  produce.  The  com 
merchant  has  in  his  pocket,  or  on  his  desk  or  counter,  samples  in- 
differently brought  from  the  New  World  and  the  Old.  And  this  that 
I  have  said  is  no  mere  truism  of  political  economy  alien  from  the 
Christian  messaga  It  all  belongs  to  the  prospects  and  principles  of 
the  Bible.  Was  it  not  an  original  promise  of  Gk>d  that  man  should 
have  dominion  over  the  earth  ?  Does  not  Christianity  involve,  in 
the  spread  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  a  sound  knowledge  of  things  as  they 
are  1  Does  not  righteousness  involve  the  right  way  of  making  any- 
thing we  want,  and  conducting  any  business  in  which  we  are  engaged  t 
Is  not  intercommunication  by  steam  screw  and  steel  road,  whereby 
those  that  have  much  bread  have  nothing  over,  and  those  that  have 
little  have  no  lack,  one  phrase  of  fulfilment  in  the  great  purpose  of 
unity  among  nations  in  the  ways  of  righteousness)  Let  us  dare 
to  make  a  large,  wide-seeing  use  of  truth  and  knowledge  in  employ- 
ing the  principles  of  our  religion.  The  laws  of  Gpd,  which  indude 
the  laws  of  life,  action,  and  nature,  need  to  be  applied  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  paper,  the  ink,  the  type,  and  the  machineiy  which 
produce  a  New  Testament,  just  as  much  as  in  the  spread  of  the 
message  which  that  New  Testament  proclaims.  In  all  this  inevitable 
material  business,  which  involves  the  most  commonplace  competition, 
that  man  conducts  it  best,  with  best  result  to  himself  and  others,  with 
least  risk  of  being  beaten  out  of  the  field  of  commerce,  who  has  the 
high  line  of  extended  observation  and  conscientious  work,  made  and 
done,  in  the  largest  sense,  on  the  lines  of  righteousness. 

That  is  my  first  thought  in  reference  to  competition^  looked  atfixnn 
the  Christian  point  of  view. 

Let  us  look  at  it  in  some  of  its  minor  and  meaner  aspects,  as  it 
appears  in  the  smaller  details  of  life  and  business^  as  it  marks  that 
push  to  get  on  which  often  agsompames  the  efibrts  .of  individual 
progress,  emulation,  and  rivalry. 

See  one  result  of  it  in  the  exaggerated  Btturanoe  of  advertisementB. 
There  can  be  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a  man  should  not  avail 
himself  of  existing  channels  for  theiridepuMioation  of  any  fiwtwhidi 
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he  desireB  to  be  made  known ;  but  it  passes  my  comprehension  why 
he  shonld  think  to  recommend  it  by  enormous  lies.  The  credulity  of 
mankind  is  great,  but  these  mendacious  demands  upon  it  really 
deceiye  no  one.  Though  sometimes  ludicrous  and  grotesque,  they  are 
immeasurably  sad  and  degrading,  to  a  Christian  community.  The 
screaming  importunity  with  which  some  people  recommend  their 
trash,  the  unblushing  audacity  with  which  they  praise  themselves,  is 
one  of  the  wonders  bjb  well  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  For,  as 
I  have  said,  the  percentage  of  those  who  are  deluded  by  an  adver- 
tisement  which  claims  for  some  article  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
being  by  far  the  best  of  its  kind,  must  be  very  small.  The  eye  reads 
these  statements,  but  the  mind  in  an  instant  strips  them  of  all  this 
self-laudation,  and  reduces  them  simply  to  announcements  that  such 
and  such  articles  are  for  sale  or  on  sight.  The  ink  and  paper  spent 
on  the  embroidery  of  falsehood  which  surrounds  them  simply  repre- 
flents  a  waste  of  money.  The  heaviest  commercial  failures  have  been 
asBodated  with  the  most  daring  and  fallacious  prospectuses.  And  I 
think  it  has  at  least  grown  to  be  generally  recognised  that  anything 
which  the  seller  himself  commends  to  the  public  in  very  laudatory 
terms  must  be  looked  at  with  suspicion.  Perhaps  the  reading  world 
has.grown  a  little  wiser.  The  excessively  florid  and  insistent  style  of 
advertisement  is  going  rather  out  of  fashion.  Some  advertisers  now 
lake  the  candid  and  ingenuous  line^  and  refer  to  the  unwarrantable 
claims  of  rivals,  saying  that  they  woiild  not  ask  their  would-be  patrons 
to  rely  upon  their  own  ex-parte  statement,  but  request  a  trial,  with 
confidence.  This  is  often  little  be|(;er  than  another  shape  of  question- 
able recommendation.  The  Chritf^ian  tradesman  or  manufacturer  will 
content  himself  with  statements  as  1x>  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
article  or  process  he  sells,  and  rely  upon  the  extent  and  publicity  of 
hia  advertising  rather  than  upon  a^y  special  praise  of  his  gopds. 
Solomon  says,  '^  Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own 
month.''  And  if  we  would  avoid  6ne  evil  which  accompanies  the  com- 
petition of  these  days,  and  whic^i  is  shown  in  the  mendacity  of 
advertisements,  there  is  no  better  role  to  be  followed.  Introduce 
the  thing  as  widely  as  you  will  to  the  public,  and  then  l^t  its  success 
depend  upon  the  general  verdict.  Thus  we  use  the  means  for  publicity 
afforded  in  the  present  day,  and  escape  the  injury  to  the  soul  and 
character  which  must  come  to  the  man  who  seeks  to  recommend  his 
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goods  by  assertions  which  he  hopes  that  some  fools  may  belieye,  but 
which  foolish  though  he  really  be,  he  does  not  believe  himself. 

Another  accompaniment  of  competition,  small  in  itself,  in  one 
sense,  though  mischievous  to  the  man  who  exhibits  it,  is  the  super- 
persuasive  manner  in  which  he  sometimes  does  business.  Civility  is 
one  thing,  but  a  smirking,  cringing  attitude,  air,  and  utterance  to  a 
customer  or  client  too  often  leads  a  man  into  an  unreal,  unhealthy 
conduct  of  his  life.  Such  a  one  is  not  radically  affable  and  obliging, 
as  he  would  wish  to  be  esteemed.  Forcing  himself  to  show  the 
humble  demeanour  which  he  thinks  will  attract  or  propitiate  patrons, 
he  is  just  the  man  most  likely  to  be  credited  with  two  faces  by  those 
amongst  whom  he  lives.  He  will  be  all  smiles  and  softness  to  a 
possible  purchaser,  and  then,  perhaps,  turn  savagely  upon  an  unfor- 
tunate assistant  for  some  small  mistake  or  omission.  Thus  he 
contracts  a  continuous  habit  of  duplicity,  which  must  degrade  his 
character  and  tend  to  make  him  generally  mean.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  put  the  strain  upon  himself  which  accompanies  an 
unnaturally  deferential  manner,  and  escape  the  reaction  which  it  is 
likely  to  cause  in  his  carriage  towards  his  own  immediate  associates. 
A  man  may  be  civil  without  being  abject,  and  poUte  without  being 
obsequious.  And,  depend  upon  it,  the  common  word  which  we  use 
in  reference  to  such  manner  as  I  have  deprecated — ^I  mean  when  we 
say  that  he  ''abases"  himself — is  more  deeply  and  mischievously 
true  than  we  sometimes  carelessly  imagine  when  we  employ  it.  We 
are  injured  by  perpetual  deflection  in  little  things,  as  well  as  by  some 
heavy  fall.  The  soft  drop  of  water  bores  a  hole  in  the  stone  as  well 
as  the  steel  augur ;  and  the  stings  of  bees,  if  numerous  enough,  have 
been  known  to  be  as  fatal  as  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake.  Enough 
grains  of  sand  wiU  weigh  as  much  as  a  solid  stone^  and  there  are 
constant  small  faults  which  eat  into,  poison,  or  overload  a  man's  soul 
till  he  perishes,  without  having  been  guilty  of  any  great  and  con- 
spicuous sin  which  levels  him  at  a  blow.  Let  us  recollect  that  in 
the  lesser  forms  of  competition,  those  which  do  not  belong  to  any 
very  widespread  procedure,  in  those  which  are  associated  with 
ordinary  retail  business  there  is  manifold  risk  of  falling  into  litUe 
mean  ways,  which  grievously  hurt  the  soul  and  lower  the  standard 
of  citizenship  and  Christianity. 

There  is  another  kind  of  mischief  done  in  competition  which  I 
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will  next  notice.  It  is  the  rule  now  to  select  candidates  for  very 
many  public  offices  and  posts  by  competitiye  examination.  Scholar- 
ships, sizanhips,  fellowships,  at  the  XJniyersities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  are  so  filled.  Officers  are  now  so  chosen  for  the  Army.  I 
noticed  in  the  papers,  the  other  day,  that  for  some  sixty  or  seventy 
^'acanotes  for  military  commissions  there  were  no  less  than  six 
handred  candidates.  So  in  regard  to  the  clerks  employed  in  the 
Civil  Service  and  other  departments  of  the  Government.  Every  now 
and  then  we  see  an  advertisement  for  competitive  examination  to  be 
held  for  the  selection  of  young  men  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  these. 
And  the  subjects  in  which  the  candidates  are  examined  are  known. 
There  are,  indeed,  a  set  of  tutors  who  make  it  their  especial  business 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  examinations  for  the  Army  and  the 
Indian  or  Civil  Service.  They  are,  by  long  experience  and  careful 
study  of  the  examination  papers  set  on  previous  occasions,  able  to 
gness  pretty  shrewdly  what  questions  will  be  asked. 

Now  the  principle  of  competitive  examination  is  not  a  bad  one  in 
the  main.  It  is  a  rough  and  ready  test  of  fitness.  It  quickly  strikes 
oat  of  the  Hst  of  candidates  those  who,  however  well  intentioned 
and  amiable  they  may  be,  are  intellectually  unqualified  to  discharge 
the  duties  required. 

But  the  system  is  accompanied  by  some  very  mean  procedure.  It 
involves  the  temptation,  not  so  much  to  learn  the  real  duties  of  the 
office  which  has  to  be  filled,  as  to  answer  the  particular  questions 
which  may  be  pui  I  am  sorry  to  believe  that  some  teachers  or 
tutors,  who  ought  to  know  better,  encourage  this.  They  would  say 
to  a  pupil,  **  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  this  or  that,  for  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  set  in  your  examination  "  ;  or,  **  Be  sure  to  get  up  the 
answers  to  such  and  such  questions,  for  some  of  them  are  almost 
certain  to  be  set" 

This  kind  of  teaching  has,  we  know,  come  to  be  called,  vulgarly, 
"  cramming."  Certain  cunningly-prepared  books  of  special  instruc- 
tion are  called  "  crams."  And  the  result  of  this  artful  and  insidious 
system  is  to  injure  the  public  service  and  the  public  servant.  The 
service  suffers  by  the  introduction  of  officials  who  get  into  it  only 
by  good  guesses  at  the  particular  questions  which  are  supposed  to 
decide  the  fitness  of  candidates,  and  the  candidate  who  is  so  primed, 
p)es  to  his  duties  with  the  consciousness  of   being  a  successful 
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deceiver — about  as  bad  and  degrading  a  qualification  as  can  veil  be 
conceived.  By  this  system  the  pupil  or  aspirant  is  sharpened,  not 
so  much  honestly  to  satisfy  the  examiner  as  to  outwit  him.  He 
learns,  if  that  may  be  rightly  termed  learning,  so  as  io  succeed  in 
getting  the  post,  rather  than  to  discharge  its  duties  aright^  if  he 
should  succeed  in  getting  it.  He  studies  for  the  success  of  his  elec- 
tion alone,  and  not  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  to  which  he 
may  be  elected.  Now  this  is  not  well.  It  is  one  of  the  patent 
drawbacks  to  the  plan  of  competitive  examinations,  which  is  good 
enough  in  itself,  and  for  which  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  sobstitote 
any  better  arrangement,  but  which  is  heavily  injured  by  the  canning 
to  which  I  have  alluded. 

In  a  country  where  Christianity  and  civilization  axe  incoctiioably 
mixed  up,  and  where  some  measure  of  Christian  progress  is  seen 
side  by  side  with  shrewd  competition,  it  may  be  especially  difflcoltto 
keep  the  narrow  road  of  high  principle  and  Christian  honour ;  but 
it  is  of  small  use  our  praying  and  worshipping  and  interesting  our« 
selves  in  religious  questions,  if  we  fail  to  try  to  keep  this  road,  and 
disentangle  the  true  Christian  spirit  from  the  web  of  worldly  selfish* 
ness  in  which  we  are  all  so  apt  to  be  entangled.  I  would  say,  to 
young  men  especially,  if  you  are  competitors  for  a  post,  try  to  fit 
yourselves  for  the  duties  of  that  post,  and  not  merely  for  the 
examination  which  decides  whether  you  shall  get  it  If  you  are  fit^ 
really  fit ;  if  you  make  yourselves  so  by  honest  and  studious  pre> 
paration,  you  will  be  pretty  certain  to  succeed.  And  above  all,  yon 
will  enter  on  your  new  duties  with  clean  hands  and  a  clean  heart. 
The  old  proverb  says,  "  The  stone  that  is  fit  for  the  wall  will  not  be 
left  in  the  road.^'  Fit  youi*selves  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  and 
you  will  be  recognised  and  respected  in  your  station.  But^  as  yon 
would  be  Christians,  strive  for  no  promotion  by  byways  and  back-^ 
stairs.  The  great  law  of  competition,  the  law  of  selection^  operates 
in  the  long  run.  Do  not  fancy  you  can  evade  it  by  special  adroitness 
or  stratagem.  J£  you  try,  at  the  very  best  you  only  impose  upon 
others,  who  will  find  you  out  in  the  end,  and  degrade  yourselves; 
You  injure  man,  and  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Qod,  who  alone  can 
make  us  manly  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

There  is  only  one  more  phase  of  competition  to  which  I  will  allude; 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  worst.     I  mean  religious  rivalry.     Nothing  of 
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its  kmd  is  more  debasing  and  unfair  than  to  Iiave  one  ohnreli  or 
oongr^tion  so  compared  to  another  as  to  make  the  comparison  a 
test  of  godliness.  We  are  too  fond  in  these  days  of  what  are  called 
rel^oaB  statistics.  It  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  impossible  to 
determine  or  decide  what  good  is  being  done,  eternally  done,  by  this 
or  that  minister,  or  this  and  that  religions  body,  by  reckoning  and 
paUishing  these  religiois  returns.  Of  course,  in  a  place  where,  say, 
tlie  service  is  always  drowsy,  and  only  half  the  worshippers  are 
awake,  it  may  be  presumed  that  some  amount  of  unwholesome 
languor  affects  the  ministrations.  And  there  are  other  symptoms 
▼hich  compel  us  to  suspect  that  the  fire  of  devotion  and  enthusiasm 
of  activity  in  a  religious  body  must  be  very  low.  But  when  religious 
oommunities  get  to  comparing  outward  notes,  and  twitting  one 
anotiher  with  the  amoxmt  of  bustle  they  comparatively  show,  we 
have  the  most  unhealthy  example  of  the  maxim  that  '^  comparisons 
are  odious." 

One  evil  result  of  this  kind  of  competition  is  exhibited  in  the 
temptation  to  keep  up  the  tale  of  members  or  attendants,  or  even 
conmrnnicants,  by  the  attraction  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  rather  than 
hy  the  Word  of  God  and  the  blessings  of  Divine  communion. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  poor  people  are  tempted  to  attach  themselves 
to  one  congregation  or  another  on  the  grounds  of  how  much  they  are 
likely  to  get  out  of  the  alms.  We  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  them. 
But  we  cannot  be  too  hard  upon  those  officials  or  administrators  of  a 
church  who  allow  themselves  to  be  induced  to  swell  the  apparent 
nnmber  of  those  who  adhere  to  them,  by  winking  at  these  bribes ; 
and  thus  being  in  a  position  to  say  to  some  rival  community,  *'  We 
can  count  more  heads  than  you  in  such  and  such  a  branch  of  our 
organization." 

The  counting  of  heads  indicates  something;  it  indicates  some 
corrent  measure  of  popular  acceptance.  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  safe 
or  final  guide  in  judging  the  things  of  Crod.  There  was  one  notable 
ttsembly  in  which  the  number  of  the  names  together  was  only  120  ; 
and  we  hear  of  one  Simon  Magus,  eventually  recognized  as  conferring 
no  honour  on  a  church,  to  whom  they  all  gave  heed  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest. 

The  character  of  ministrations  necessarily  varies  according  to  the 
individuality  of  the  minister  and  the  circumstances  of  the  locality* 
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There  are  churchesi  especially  in  cities,  so  placed,  and  with  such 
traditional  recommendations,  that  it  would  be  almost  imposdble  to 
empty  them,  be  the  teaching  ever  so  lifeless,  and  the  serrioe  ever  bo 
dulL  There  are  others,  hid  away,  perhaps,  in  some  unclean  comer, 
or  situated  in  spots  from  which  the  whole  commercial  population  is 
absent  on  a  Sunday,  where  a  devoted  minister  breaks  his  heart  at  the 
loneliness  of  his  work.  Or  it  may  be  his  teaching  is  such  that  though 
it  is  calculated  to  teach  the  teachers,  for  the  life  of  him  he  cannot 
present  his  message  in  a  form  or  in  language  suited  to  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  is  set.  Another,  with  not  half  the  depth  of  his 
religious  feeling,  or  real  godly  earnestness,  may  have  the  knack  of 
popularity,  and  be  surrounded  by  those  who  are  more  entertained 
than  instructed  in  the  things  and  laws  of  Qod. 
'  It  is,  barring  some  exceptionally  obvious  and  disastrous  failmes, 
impossible  to  pronounce  finally  on  the  spiritual  good  which  is  being 
done  in  this  or  that  community.  And  the  introduction  of  rivalry 
fed  upon  the  mere  outward  signs  of  acceptance  in  religious  matters, 
is  one  of  the  most  mischievous  accompaniments  of  the  spirit  of 
oompetitioxL 

'<  Let  us  walk  honestly,"  says  the  Apostie  Paul,  *^  not  in  strife  and 
envying."  Here  we  have  the  law  which  covers  the  whole  ground  over 
which  we  have  passed.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  work  or 
occupation  in  which  we  are  concerned,  our  business  is  not  to  look  so 
much  to  what  others  are  doing,  as  to  what  we  are  doing  ourselvea 
Do  that  honestly,  and  then  the  jealous  spirit  is,  so  far,  shut  out.  "  Pat 
ye  on,''  says  the  Apostle,  ^*  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  Be  clothed  in  His 
righteousness,  use  His  Spirit.  So,  and  so  only,  shall  we  quit  ourselves 
aright  in  the  press  and  strain  of  life ;  so,  and  so  only,  shall  we  escape 
the  sting  of  the  disappointments  which  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  at 
one  time  or  another.  So,  and  so  only,  shall  we  realise  in  our  own 
selves  the  fulfilment  of  that  law  which  involves  the  survival  of  the 
fittest ;  for  we  shall  be  working  in  union  with,  and  on  the  lines  of 
God.  Harry  Jones. 


The  block  of  granite  which  was  an  obstacle  in  the  pathway  of  the 
weak  becomes  a  stepping-stone  in  the  pathway  of  the  strong. — 
Ca/rfyle, 
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Thk  object  of  these  papers  is  to  give  some  account  of  the  moral  and 
interior  condition  of  the  first  churches  in  Europe.  Their  external 
features  are  therefore  touched  upon  only  so  far  as  they  allow  us  to 
seize  the  ideas  and  impulses  of  which  they  were  the  centres.  Those 
▼ho  turn  over  the  pages  of  Conybeare  and  Howson's,  or  of  Thomas 
Lewin's  "  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  will  learn  all  that  can  be 
ascertained  respecting  the  historical  associations  of  these  churches. 
They  will  find,  for  example,  that  Thessalonica  was  the  ancient  Therma, 
and  has  become  the  modem  Salonica.  In  the  days  of  the  Apostle 
this  dty  stood  on  the  great  Via  Egnatia ;  and  all  travellers  from 
Asia  to  Home  had  to  pass  through  its  streets.  Made  memorable  by 
being  the  place  of  Cicero's  exile,  made  free  in  consequence  of  the  part 
it  took  in  the  civil  war  of  Antony  and  Octavius  against  Brutus  and 
darius^  it  was  to  be  rendered  immortal  by  the  short  sojourn  of  a 
tent-maker.  In  after  times  it  was  to  become  the  centre  for  evan- 
gelising the  Sclavs  and  Bulgarians ;  it  was  to  send  its  bishops  to 
Bcnne  of  the  Councils  of  the  Western  Church ;  andin  consideration  of  its 
Berrices  in  the  cause  of  the  truth,  historians  were  to  give  it  the  title 
of  the  Orthodox  City.  Its  resistance  of  Mahommedan  error  has  entitled 
it  to  the  gratitude  of  Europe ;  for  the  people  whom  it  represented,  to 
use  Mr.  Gladstone's  beautiful  image,  became  like  the  beach,  which 
though  producing  nothing  but  sea-weed,  yet  keeps  out  the  tide,  and 
thus  gives  time  to  inland  territories  to  become  productive.  Yet  we 
most  say  of  Thessalonica  that  its  historical  associations  are  only  of 
enduring  value  in  as  far  as  they  enable  us  to  get  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  primitive  Christianity  of  which  it  was  once  the  scene. 

We  can  readily  call  up  before  our  minds  the  picture  of  the  Apostle's 
hiboar  in  this  city.  Far  into  the  night  he  was  to  be  seen  working 
at  the  rough  camel's  hair,  in  conjunction  with  Jason,  at  whose  house 
he  was  staying.  At  this  place,  and  among  these  people,  he  would 
not  be  chargeable  to  any  (1  Thess.  ii  9).  They  had  been  saturated 
wiUi  immorality,  and  could  not  easily  cast  off  the  sins  of  the  flesh. 
At  a  later  period,  so  some  suppose,  some  among  them  had  forged  his 
luone,  so  that  they  might  misrepresent  his  teaching.  It  became 
neoesBary  for  him  to  point  out  that  his  own  signature  was  attached 
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to  all  his  genuine  letters  (2  Thess.  iiL  17).  The  Jewish  portion  of 
the  commnnity,  important  enough  to  possess  a  synagogue  of  their 
own,  had  met  him  with  bitter  opposition,  and  without  that  candour 
and  earnestness,  which  by  contrast  were  so  conspicuous  in  the 
Bereans.  Some  solace  he  had  from  his  Philippian  friends^  who  aent 
once  and  again  to  his  necessity;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  stay  at 
Thessalonica  must  have  been  attended  with  many  pains  and  perils. 
Though  his  preaching  met  with  some  condderable  success  among  the 
Gentiles,  yet  the  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  were  on  the  watch, 
and  at  length  made  any  prolonged  stay  on  his  part  impossible. 

When  Paul  arrived  at  Corinth  he  was  anxious  to  ascertain  how 
spiritual  matters  were  progressing  in  the  busy  city  of  Thessalonica ; 
and  he  waited,  therefore,  for  news  which  Timothy,  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously dispatched  from  Athens,  had  gathered  during  his  visit 
Evidently  the  Apostle  was  not  one  of  those  who  could  rest  contented 
with  preaching  a  certain  number  of  sermons,  leaving  all  results  with 
God.  He  felt  that  he  himself  was  in  some  measure  responmble  for 
the  effects  of  his  message,  and  at  least  he  was  interested  in  learning 
what  had  come  out  of  his  work  for  men.  He  knew,  moreover,  how 
often  good  impressions  ceased  through  want  of  care  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  of  those  who  were  settled  in  the  faith.  And  nothing 
is  more  instructive,  especially  in  these  days,  when  some  OhristiaQS 
wish  to  do  so  much  work  with  a  rush,  to  see  with  what  patience  and 
persistence  the  greatest  worker  of  the  first  century  followed  up  all  the 
initiatory  stages  of  missionary  operations.  Our  wisest  and  most 
earnest  '*  evangelists  "  at  home  and  abroad  pursue  the  same  method. 
But  there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  restlessness  and  feverish  haste  in 
sending  men  out  into  the  fields,  and  in  fond  and  foolish  expectations 
of  results,  all  of  which  receive  their  rebuke  from  these  earliest  and 
noblest  labours  of  an  inspired  apostla  Christian  churches  of  the 
highest  type  are  not  made  in  a  day. 

The  result  of  Paul's  visit  to  Thessalonica  induced  the  people 
to  regard  the  Christian  Apostles  as  men  who  were  already  taming 
the  world  upside  down.  Christianity  meant  then,  as  it  doies  now,  s 
revolution ;  and  even  ''the  lewd  fellows/'  were  acute  enough  to  see 
this.  It  reuses  the  opposition  of  such  men,  because,  like  Bunyan's 
three  sleepers,  they  want  to  be  let  alone.  It  allowed  outward  cir- 
cumstances and  governments  to  remain  in  a  large  measure  just  what 
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it  foond  them  to  be.     The  natuial  features  of  Salonica  are  to-day 
,  moch  wliat  those  of  Thessalonica  were  in  Paul's  time ;  and  even  in 

the  kigB  admixture  of  a  Jewish  element^  it  remains  now  what  it  was 
▼hen  Paul  preached  for  "  three  Sabbaths  "  in  the  synagogue.  The  only 
difference  that  the  new  religion  would  make  in  a  dean  and  ciyilized 
(%  woold  he  that  someof  the  old  edifices  would  be  disused,  and  places 
for  Ghiistian  worship  would  be  substituted.  But  in  the  region  of  mind,  of 
iDorahi^  of  spiritual  affection,  of  inward  beliefs  and  of  outward  conduct, 
the  alteration  would  amount  to  a  revolution.  Bom  as  we  are  into 
tius  changed  aspect  of  things,  we  do  not  and  cannot  realise  the  **  turn  " 
vhidi  the  world  has  taken  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gk>spel.  Most 
of  oar  efforts  must  be  directed  to  keeping  the  world,  or  our  little  part 
of  it,  from  slipping  back  to  its  old  pagan  and  iomioral  positioni  The 
nsolts  in  the  case  of  this  church  were  such  that  Paul  could  speak  of 
ittt  a  trompet  from  which  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord  in 
eretyplaoe  (1  Thess.  i  8). 

We  shall  find  some  instruction  if  we  examine  the  special  form  of 
(Aristian  truth  which  seemed  to  constitute  Paul's  message  and  their 
beliet  An  acute  commentator,  who  has  written  some  valuable  notes 
o&  St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  says^  '*  The  Gospel  which  he 
preached  in  both  Epistles,  might  be  described,  not  as  the  Gospel  of  the 
cn»B  of  Christ,  but  of  the  coming  of  Christ"*  We  venture  to  think 
^t  these  words  are  somewhat  misleading  as  to  the  subject  of  Paul's 
pteaehing.  No  doubt  the  Epistles  deal  very  much  with  the  coming 
of  Christ  But  they  did  so^  not  because  this  subject  constituted 
Piol's  **  Gospel,*'  but  because  it  filled  the  minds  and  pre-occupied  the 
thoughts  of  the  Thessalonians.  It  would  perhaps  be  a  juster  view  to 
^ttcribe  Paul's  preaching  as  referring  chiefly  to  the  Person  of  Christ 
He  seems  to  have  presented  different  sides  of  the  truth,  so  as  to  adapt 
tite  truth  itself  to  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  came  into  con- 
^  At  Philippi,  it  was  the  way  of  salvation  by  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jeeos  Christ  At  Thessalonioa,  it  was  the  kingship  and  authority  of 
the  Bedeemer,  who  though  absent  for  a  time,  would  speedily  assert 
His  powei;  At  Athens,  it  was  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead.  At  Corinth^  it  was  the  crudfizion  of  Christ  on  the  cross 
of  (Uvity.    At  Eome,  it  was  the  righteousness  of  Christ  available 
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for  all  believing  Binners,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles ;  but  the  central 
subject-matter  was  the  same  in  all  places.  We  are  therefore  to  distis- 
guish  his  message  from  the  distortions  to  which  it  was  subject  after 
it  had  passed  through  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

Now  the  preaching  of  Christ  cariies  with  it  the  proclamation  of 
His  kingdom,  for  it  means  the  setting  forth  of  the  Divine  daims  of 
the  Saviour.  As  soon  as  the  Name  of  Jesus  was  mentioned  in  the 
synagogue  of  Thessalonica,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  who  He 
was.  In  some  way  it  had  to  be  answered  then  by  Paul ;  and  in  some 
way  the  selfsame  question  must  be  answered  by  us.  We  are  left  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  Pauline  view  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  Would  that 
we  could  say  the  same  of  some  modem  writers,  who  undertake  to 
weigh  the  influence  of  Jesus  the  Lord  in  the  scales  of  their  critidsm  I 
There  can  be  no  healthy  and  prolonged  Christian  influence  where  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  is  doubted,  much  less  where  it  is  denied.  There 
may  be  much  religious  sentiment,  much  potent  philanthropic  and 
social  ministry  in  the  absence  of  this  doctrine ;  but  of  distinctive 
Christian  power  there  con  be  none  without  a  Divine  Christ.  It  is  the 
question  of  the  hour,  because  it  is  the  question  of  every  hour,  as  to 
whether  men  will  take  Jesus  the  Eedeemer  to  be  their  King,  Even 
the  **  lewd  fellows  "  had  caught  echoes  enough  of  Gospel  preaching  to 
hear  that  there  was  ''  another  King,  one  Jesus  **  (Acts  xviL  7). 

This  Thessalonica  was  a  free  city.     It  enjoyed  special  privileges  of 
self-government  under  the  Eoman  rule.     Perhaps  it  was  their  very 
pride  in  this  fact  that  made  Paul  lay  such  s|)ecial  stress  on  the  kingship 
of  Jesus.  More  probably  his  keen  eyes  saw  the  social  corruption  and 
moral  disorders  that  festered  beneath  this  popular  form  of  civil  autho- 
rity ;  and  so  he  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.     If  men  would 
know  the  true  meaning  of  self-government  they  must  first  submit  to 
the  laws  of  Christ    Would  they  do  this  ?   This  was  no  case  for  sensa- 
tional, or  even  for  joy-giving  preaching ;  it  was  rather  a  call  for  the 
spiritual  scalpel.      "Show  My  people  their  transgression."*    *One 
imagines  that  such  a  man  ea  Jonathan  Edwards  would  have  dealt  effeo- 
tually  with  a  population  like  that  of  Thessalonica.   At  leasts  he  would 
have  scared  them  into  some  amount  of  thoughtfulness.    There  most 
be  repentance  before  there  could  be  pardon.     There  was  to  be  a  new 


*  Isaiah  Iviii.  1. 
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rale  of  life,  and  the  infusion  of  a  new  power,  enabling  them  to  submit 
to  the  lugher  laws  of  Christ  Impurity  was  to  be  laid  aside ;  there  were 
to  be  honesty,  sobriety,  industry,  quietness,  and  total  abstinence  from 
all  kinds  of  evil. 

It  seems  at  first  difficult  to  understand  how  all  this  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  just  as  it  is  difficult  now  for 
many  good  persons  to  believe  that  any  man  who  is  bold  enough  to 
rebake  political^  social,  or  commercial  sins  can  be  tinily  evangelical  in 
his  teaching.  But  there  is  a  connecting  link  between  these  moral 
principles  and  the  message  of  God's  love  which  clears  up  the  matter. 
These  truths  and  duties  are  never  treated  as  merely  moral  in  the  New 
Testament  Men  are  not  exhorted  there  to  be  honest  because  this 
is  the  best  policy,  to  be  sober  because  drunkenness  ruins  the  home  and 
breaks  a  wife's  heart,  and  to  be  pure  for  the  sake  of  society  at  large. 
All  these  virtues  have  their  root  in  religion,  that  is,  in  our  ideas  of 
God  and  our  attitude  toward  Christ.  So  it  was  in  primitive  days 
when  the  cross  of  Christ  was  first  preached.     So  it  must  be  now. 

We  need  '^  an  Ethical  revival."  We  need  sterner  morals,  a  stricter 
integrity,  a  more  sensitive  regard  for  truth,  a  more  patient  industry 
on  the  |)art  of  the  young.  But  these  fair  fruits,  in  order  to  be  endur- 
ing, must  be  planted  in  a  Christiaii  soil.  Their  motive  power  and 
inspiration  must  be  found  in  love  to  Christ  and  faith  in  Him.  And 
BO  we  come  round  and  back  to  the  old  question  as  to  who  and  what 
is  Christ  On  that  pivot  turns  every  man's  life ;  and  on  it  turns  the 
vorld's  whole  history. 

We  can  easily  see,  from  the  very  errors  into  which  these  Thessa- 
lonians  fell,  how  emphatically  Paul  must  have  insisted  upon  the 
Divinity  of  Christ's  Person.  To  no  mere  man  could  their  thoughts 
and  affections  have  gone  out  as  they  did  to  the  Lord  who  had  been 
crucified  and  was  risen.  Then  as  they  listened  to  a  recital  of  Christ's 
deeds  and  words,  promises  and  prophecies,  sufferings  and  miracles, 
they  would  naturally  ask  as  to  where  Christ  was  ?  Where  was  His 
throne]  Would  He  again  make  Himself  visible?  Would  He  exert 
His  power  so  as  to  subdue  the  opposition  of  men  to  His  requirements  1 
Would  He  put  on  legal  robes  and  reign  in  sight  of  all  men  1  To 
these  questions  there  could  be  but  one  reply.  As  Christ  was  Divine, 
He  would  assert  His  Divinity  in  His  own  time  and  way.  Of  the 
times  and  seasons  and  methods  Paul  knew  nothing;  and  he  hod 
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nothing,  therefore,  to  reveal  on  these  minor  points.  Bat  the  great 
fact  remained  that  Jesus,  the  InyisLble  King,  would  assert  Himsell 
Judaism,  that  **  man  of  sin,''  might  hinder  the  progress  of  His  troth, 
but  in  less  than  twenty  years  its  proud  temple  would  be  a  ruin.  There 
was  a  restraining  power  at  present  in  that  Roman  law,  whose  aid  the 
Apostle  often  invoked  successfully  j  and  hence  persecutioii  was  kept 
within  bounds.  But  soon  this  restraint  would  be  removed,  and  then 
''that  wicked''  would  be  revealed — ^the  power  exerted  by  such  monsters 
as  Nero  and  Caligula.  And  at  last  the  great  Roman  Empire,  that 
spirit  of  embodied  Anti-Christ,  would  be  smitten  and  pass  away. 

Did  Paul  understand  all  this  9  Notall.  But  the  main  linoT  of  the 
future  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Paganism  were  clear  to  his 
prophetic  eyes ;  and  they  are  written  in  these  earliest  writings  of 
the  New  Testament^  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

Now  this  picture  so  seized  upon  the  imagination  of  these  ThesBS- 
loniana  that  many  of  them  became  unfitted  for  present  duty.  After 
the  Apostle's  departure  they  lost  some  of  their  number  by  death; 
and  they  were  troubled  as  to  what  would  be  the  position  of  these 
sleeping  ones  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  They  were  so  pre- 
occupied with  the  future  that  they  neglected  business  and  ate  the  bread 
of  idleness.  Few  things  could  be  inore  demoralising.  Yet  the  conduct 
of  these  imperfect  and  immature  Christians  has  been  often  repeated. 
No  heresy  assumes  a  more  saintly  form  than  that  which  bids  us  be  so 
absorbed  in  the  thought  of  the  coming  of  Christ  as  to  forget  the 
solemn  responsibilities  which  we  owe  to  organised  sodety.  We  axe 
not  allowed  to  suppose  that  these  early  writings  can  ever  be  out  of 
date,  for  the  very  errors  which  they  rebuke^  crop  up  luxuriantly  in 
every  age ;  and  those  which  duster  round  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
Second,  Advent  arise  most  frequently  in  seasons  of  refonnation  and 
revival.  Times  of  excitement  project  the  minds  of  men  into  the 
future.  They  are  led  to  expect  some  great  event ;  they  grow  restleBS, 
eager,  feverish,  at  length  discontented  and  idle.  These  visions,  partly 
material  and  partly  spiritual,  seize  most  readil  v  on  persons  of  ardent 
affections  and  of  quiet  but  impassioned  hopes  ;  and  at  length,  unless 
a  counterpoise  is  introduced,  they  become  fanatics. 

Now  the  test  and  remedy  for  this  state  of  mind  are  to  be  found  in 
the  line  of  practical  duty.  We  may  suspect  ourselvQS  of  morbid 
tendendes.    We  fancy  that  we  are  dwelling  too  much  upon  some 
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golden  future  of  ecdesiastical  enfranchisement  or  of  miUennial  glory. 
Let  us  test  ourselves  bj  asking  whether  we  are  fSaithfully  discharging 
the  ordinary  businessof  life.    If  weare  doing  this,  no  harm  will  come 
to  us  &om  mixing  a  little  rose  colour  with  the  sober  hues  of  daily 
toil    But  where  good  people  are  being  led  astray  by  these  specious 
errors  about  a  near  and  visible  reign  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ghnst,  the 
remedy  lies  still  in  things  practical     It  may  be  impossible  to  argue 
them  out  of  their  beliefs  and  expectations.     Let  them,  however,  take 
up  the  apparently  despicable  duties  which  lie  dose  at  hand.     Let 
them  attend  to  business,  "  work  with  their  own  hands,"  take  an  inte- 
rest in  political  progress,  unite  in  the  fellowship  and  work  of  the 
Churchy  withdraw  £rom  the  disorderly,  be  keepers  at  home,  enter 
heartily  into  such  schemes  of  social  improvement  as  may  be  com- 
mended to  their  judgment,  and  let  them  do  other  such  simple  and 
practical  things,  and  they  will  return  to  sound  health.     They  will  be 
amongst  those  whose  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  will  be  preserved 
blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christw     What  better 
preparation  could  we  make  for  the  Second  Advent  f 

Samuel  Pearson. 


Na  IL— BETWEEN  THE  FAITH  EXERCISED  AND  THE 

GIFTS  RECEIVED. 

It  was  a  busy  day  with  Jesus  that  day  which  succeeded  the 
tamnltttous  night  when,  in  response  to  the  vehement  cries  of  His 
a&ighted  disciples,  He  quieted  the  troubled  elements.  When  at 
dawn  the  vessel  reached  the  shore  peaoe  was  denied  Christ,  for 
there  burst  from  the  rocky  caverns  near  the  coast  two  men  grievously 
afflicted  with  demoniacal  possession.  These  men  He  healed,  so  that 
clothed  and  in  their  right  minds  they  published  the  goodness  and 
greatness  of  the  Saviour.  Leaving  Oergeea  before  noon  the  Lord 
JesoB  crossed  over  the  lake  and  entered  Capernaum.  His  arrival 
▼as  the  signal  for  the  gathering  of  vast  multitudes,  and  no  sooner 
^  He  entered  Peter's  hous&— where  He  usually  rested  when  at 
Capernaum — ^than  the  friends  of  a  poor  paralytic  resolved  to  lay  the 
Bufferer^B  case  before  Christ.     So,  making  an  aperture  in  the  roof, 
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ihey  let  down  the  afflicted  man  just  in  front  of  Jobos.  Gratified  at 
the  faith  thus  disphtyed^  the  Saviour  restored  strength  to  the  palsied 
limbs  and  gave  salvation  to  the  sufferer's  heart.  Having  left  Peter's 
house — ^probably  for  the  shore  that  He  might  have  freer  opportonitj 
for  addressing  the  crowds — Jesus  repaired  next  to  Matthew's  house 
where  a  farewell  feast  was  to  be  held.  There  He  was  drawn  out  into 
earnest  converse  in  which  He  lovingly  taught  lessons  of  the  deepest 
value  designed  to  scatter  the  prejudices  of  men.  Whilst  He  was  jet 
teaching  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  hurried  into  His  preeence  and,  with 
broken  words,  told  Jesus  of  his  daughter's  death  and  implored  His 
merciful  interposition.  Jesus  arose  from  the  festal  board  and  pro- 
ceeded with  His  disciples  to  the  Ruler's  house,  but  on  the  way  a 
woman  who  for  twelve  years  had  suffered  from  a  distressing  malady 
from  which  no  physicians  could  deliver  her,  forced  her  way  among 
the  throng  and  touched  the  fringe  of  the  Saviour's  robe.  The  teach 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  God-man  who  graciously  said— 
^'  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whok" 
Having  reached  the  house  of  Jairus,  Jesus  restored  life  to  the  maid 
of  twelve  years,  and  thiui  afforded  to  the  whole  household  a  cause  for 
unspeakable  gratitude  and  joy.  He  then  left  to  return  to  the  house 
of  Peter,  but  in  the  path  were  two  blind  men  who,  following  Him, 
cried,  "  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  us  !  "  Without  apparentlj 
heeding  their  cry,  Christ  went  into  the  house ;  but  the  blind  men 
persistently  followed.  Then  Jesus,  to  test  their  faith,  said,  ''  BelieTe 
ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  1 "  They  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
Then  the  all-powerful  Saviour  touched  their  eyes  and  said,  *'  Aooord- 
ing  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you,"  and  their  sight  was  restored. 

Now  all  through  that  day  of  merciful  activity  the  Master  was 
inculcating  the  power,  importance,  and  preciousness  of  fidth.  It  was 
the  lack  of  faith,  not  of  impassioned  entreaty,  that  he  condemned 
in  the  discij^les  when  exposed  to  the  hurricane.  It  was  the 
strength  of  faith  in  the  friends  of  the  paralytic  that  secured  his 
i^estoration,  though  we  do  not  read  that  one  word  of  prayer  for 
deliverance  was  presented.  It  was  the  silent,  pertinacious  /aUh  of 
the  trembling  sufferer  in  the  crowd  that  brought  her  health  of  bodj 
and  soul.  To  Jairus  Jesus  said,  ''Fear  not,  only  believe,"  and  to 
the  blind  men  He  said,  "  According  to  your  fiaith  be  it  unto  you." 
Thus  does  it  seem  that  all  Christ's  doings  and  sayings  during  these 
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ever  memorable  twentf-four  hoars  were  designed  to  imprees  us  with 
tbe  thought  that  the  blessings  men  reoeive  are  proportioned  to  the 
£uth  thej  exerdsa  It  is  not  ''aceording  to"  jronr  fandes,  not 
"aooording  to  "  yoiir  professions,  not  "  aoooiding  to  "  yoor  necessities, 
not  ^'aoooiding  to"  your  ezcellenoes,  not  even  "  according  to  "  yonr 
pnjers,  but  "  according  to  jonr/aUh  be  it  unto  you." 

Here  then  we  discover  the  great  weakness  of  the  Christian  Church 
—the  reason  why  prayers  many  and  oft  repeated  have  been  presented 
hj  Christ's  Church  for  so  long  a  period  without  any  conspicuous 
reply — ^why  efforts  so  multiform  and  multitudinous  have  been  made 
for  the  weal  of  the  world  without  any  great  success — ^why  ecclesias- 
deal  organizations  have  been  elaborated  and  earnestly  worked  without 
the  desired  results.     God  is  not  unwilling  to  answer  prayer.     He  is 
not  regardless  of  our  zealous  toil.     He  ia  profouncQy  anxious  for  the 
spread  of  His  kingdom.   Then  why  do  we  ask  and  not  receive)  Why 
do  we  sow  and  not  reap  1    Why  do  we  cast  our  nets  into  the  world's 
wide  sea  of  society  and  yet  catch  few  precious  souls  %    Because  of  our 
tmbetief.     What  ia  desiderated  is  not  so  much  more  prayer  or  more 
work  as  more  faith.     Give  us  not  less  of  earnest  supplication  and  not 
Im  of  zealous  self-denying  labour,  but  give  us  more  faith — ^more 
oonfidenoe  in  the  ability  of  Cbd  to  grant  what  we  seek — more  reliance 
GQ  the  willinghood  of  heaven  to  supply  what  ia  best  for  us,  more 
trost  in  the  fidelity  of  the  Lord  to  His  unchanging  word,  more  hearty 
teeeptance  of  Divine  revelation,  more  belief  in  the  power  of  Christian 
tnth,  more  assurance  of  the  rectitude  of  our  vocation  as  servants  of 
Ckriflt,  more  obstinate  conviction  of  the  results  of  our  efforts,  more 
Rstfal  expectation  of  the  good  for  which  we  pray  and  work.     If  our 
&ith  were  stronger  what  signal  answers  to  our  prayers  we  should 
rtctm,  what  visions  of  heavenly  glory  we  should  enjoy  !    what 
<iBle8tial  voices  we  should  hear  above  the  din  and  strife  of  this  world  ! 
what  marveLs  we  should  accomplish  for  the  Lord  !  what  victories  we 

Bbotdd  win !  what  harvests  we  should  reap  I  and  what  deep,  true, 

^iitthaken  peace  of  spirit  we  should  possess ! 

"If  onr  fidth  were  bat  more  aimple, 
We  aboiild  take  Him  at  Hia  word ; 
And  our  Utsb  would  be  all  aonahine ; 
In  the  preaenoe  ci  the  Lord." 

ludwiduaUy  we  find  it  true  that  in  proportion  to  our  faith  are  the 
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gifts  we  receive.     Faith  has  played,  and  still  plays,  a  very  oonspicaotis 
part  in  Beouring  temparcU  gifbs.     It  was  faith  that  brought  sight  to 
the  blind  man  who  cried  after  Jesos.     It  was  faith  that  conveyed 
health  to  the  invalid  woman  in  the  crowd.     Since  her  day  faith  has 
banished  many  diseases,  supplied  many  pressing  necessities,  and  pro- 
tected from  many  imminent  dangers.     Ever  and  anon  we  hear  of 
cases- which  surprise  us.     Here  and  there  we  find  men  who  stand  oat 
from  among  their  compeers  as  giants  in  faith.'    There  are  li?ing  now 
some  idio  support  hundreds  of  orphans,  and  keep  in  regular  operatioii 
complicated  organizations  solely  by  the  strengtii  of  faith.     They  80]n&- 
times  do  not  know  over  night  whence  will  come  the  needed  provisioDs 
for  ihe  following  day.     But  they  cling  to  God's  promise,  and  He 
provides.    We  stand  amazed  when  we  hear  of  these  cases.    But  if 
we  had  the  faith  they  have  we  should  realize  like  wonders  in  our  own 
experience.     The  reason  why  such  men  are  so  exceptional  in  Ohriatiaii 
society  is  because  the  fiuth  of  Christian  people  is  as  a  rule  so  sadly 
meagre.     Faith  also  is  intimately  and  indispensably  connected  with 
our  individual  spirittud  gifts.     It  is  the  channel  of  Gk>d's  blessingB  to 
our  souls.     It  is  the  hand  that  reaches  to  the  throne  and  takes  the 
proffered  favours.     It  is  the  key  that  opens  the  Divine  treasury  and 
appropriates  its  contents.     When  we  desire  and  pray  for  dose  con- 
formity to  Christ,  deadness  to  the  world,  peace  of  mind  and  purity  of 
heart,  the  answer  to  our  supplications  is  in  proportion  to  our  faith 
Large  and  lofty  faith  will  bring  large  and  lofty  graces ;   small  and 
slender  faith  small'  and  slender  consolation.     The  water  supplied  to 
your  premises  will  rise  to  just  that  height  in  your  house  at  which  you 
fix  the  channels.     Let  the  pipes  be  short  and  level  with  the  road,  and 
the  water  can  rise  no  higher ;  but  carry  them  to  the  topmost  rooms 
and  lay  on  the  supply  if  you  wish  to  each  apartment,  and  there  shall 
be  refreshing  streams  abounding.     Faith  is  the  channel  by  which 
Divine  grace  is  brought  from  the  Infinite  fountun  to  our  soula    If 
we  have  but  little  spiritual  life  the  fault  is  not  with  Qod  but  with  as. 
The  confession  of  our  poverty  is  the  confession  of  our  unbelief.    The 
supply  of  grace  is  regulated  by  the  capacity  of  our  faith. 

Relatively  we  find  this  proportion  of  faith  to  gifts.  The  case  of 
the  paralytic  lowered  by  his  friends  into  the  .very  presence  of  Christ 
is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  written  *^  when  Jesus  saw  their  £uth/'  He 
wrought  the  cure.    Thus  the  strength  of  faith  exercised  a  relative 
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nflaenoe.     So  has  it  been  agam  and  again  found  in  the  history  of 
God's  pec^le.     In  awc/amiiies  the  strong  faith  of  a  father  or  mother, 
or  both,  has  secured  the  conversion  of  the  children ;  and  the  strong 
faith  of  a  child  has  efieeted  the  reformation  of  the  parents.     In  our 
Churches  it  has  been  manifest  that  the  devout  confidence  of  one  man 
has  brought  about  a  revival  of  religion,  and  given  efficacy  to  the 
methods  of  usefulness  adopted.    Faith  was  strong  in  John  Huss,  and 
Wickliffe,    and  Luther,  m airing    them  the   centres    of  widespread 
m^hty  influence  for  good.    Faith  was  strong  in  the  Puritans  of  our 
own  land    and  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  rendering  them  brave 
and  resolute  in  opposing  mental  captivity   and  spiritual  bondage. 
Faith  was  strong  in  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  making  them  successful 
in  aionsing  a  slumbering  Church  and  formal  clergy.    Nor  has  Chris- 
laan  fidth  ceased  to  be  a  mighty  influence.     Its  energies  were  not 
exhausted  by  the  Apostolic  labours.     It  did  not  droop  its  wings  when 
Angostine  and  Bernard  closed  their  eyes  on  time.     It  was  not  fataUy 
crippled  when  Francis  Xavier^s  mission  ended,  when  Savonarola's 
^oquent  tongue  was  silenced,  when  Abelard's  lectures  closed,  when 
Luther's  theses  were  published,  or  when  Melancthon's  confession  of 
&ith  was  compiled.     No ;  there  is  strosig  fadth  now  in  the  hearts  of 
vmB,  and  by  it  great  things  are  being  accomplished  in  the  world. . 
But,  alas  I  in  most  of  us  faith  is  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed ;  and  we 
are  responsible  for  its  growth.    Many  of  us  have  a  fiuth  that  is 
baaed  upon  reason — sight — touch.     It  is  a  faith  that  sets  bounds  to 
itself— that  says  ^*  so  far  will  I  go,  but  no  farther ;  so  much  will  I  ^ 
icoept^  but  no  more."    It  is  not  a  faith  that  is  entire  and  illimitable. 
It  is  not  a  faith  that  takes  an  immovable  position  on  the  foundation 
'^Ihas  saith  the  Lord."    It  is  not  a  faith  that  will  ''from  pain  and 
prisons  and  contempt  extort  the  palm  of  everlasting  triumph.''    As 
an  old  divine  has  quaintly  said.     Our  faith  is  too  generally  "  only 
doabt  taking  a  nap  in  an  elbow  chair."     No  marvel  then  that  our 
blessings  are  few,  our  gifts  from  Gk>d  small,  our  success  in  His  vine- 
yard comparatively  trivial,  for  the  law  on  which  Heaven  acts  is  that 
of  proportion — ''According  to  thy  faith  be  it  unto  thea" 

This  is  a  solemn  thought.  It  reminds  us  that  loe  are  responsible 
for  failures  in  our  own  religious  life  and  in  our  labours  for  others. 
It  teaches  us  that  if  we  had  only  trusted  the  Lord's  word  as  we 
ought  to  have  done^  our  petitions  would  long  ago  have  been  answered. 
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and  our  work  long  ago  have  been  saccessfal.     But  there  is  mudt 
encouragement  to  be  deduced  from  this  law  of  proportion  between 
the  faith  exercised  and  the  blessings  received.     The  humblest  and 
weakest  believer  may  lift  up  his  head  in  joyful  hope.     Our  talents 
may  not  be  many,  our  associations  may  not  be  extensive,  and  our 
opportunities  may  not  be  vast,  yet  if  we  cultivate  faith  in  God — ^m 
His  revealed  word — and  in  the  fidelity  and  wisdom  of  Jesus  we  may 
attain  to  eniment  usefulness.  Let  us,  dear  reader,  begin  our  religious 
life  afresh.     Let  us  again  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  Eternal 
King,  and  whenever  we  have  to  deal  with  God  and  His  Holy  word 
let  us  be  prepared  to  crucify  within  us  the  *'  whys  "  and  "  wherefores  " 
which  beget  mistrust  and  consequent  nusery. 

J.   HiLES   HiTCHENS. 


"  %  tasi  SDri&es." 

Third  Papeb. 

Two  principal  questions  were  proposed  at  the  outset  of  the  present 
inquiry:  (1)  Were  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  ever  "fo«r'f  (2)  Is  the 
distinction  between  "Israel"  and  "  the  Jews,"  which  is  the  main 
foundation  of  the  marvellous  '*  Anglo-Israel "  theory.  Scriptural  and 
just  1  The  evidence  has  been  adduced  as  concisely  as  possible,  but 
I  hope  clearly  and  conclusively,  which  appears  to  settle  both  these 
questions  in  ike  negative. 

1st. — ^The  Ten  Tribes  were  never  "lost"  to  historical  knowledge. 
While  in  captivity,  their  fellow-Israelites  in  Palestine  knew  perfectly 
well  where  they  were ;  their  intercourse  and  religious  union  with 
their  brethren  of  Judah  were  maintained  unbroken ;  many  remained 
in  the  land,  though,  perhaps,  the  majority  may  have  gone  into 
captivity ;  and  laige  numbers,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  returned  to 
Cralilee  and  the  region  beyond  Jordan,  after  the  proclamation  of 
Gyrus,  inviting  them  so  to  do.  Besides  which,  Simeon^  as  well  as 
Benjamini  was  exempt  from  the  Assyrian  captivity,  though  sharing 
with  Judah  the  Babylonian  captivity,  above  120  years  later. 

2ndly.  The  name  "Jews,"  or  "  Judahites,"  was  applied  after  the 
return  from  captivity,  to  all  Israelites,  irrespective  of  tribe-distinO' 
tion&     This  usage,  we  have  seen^  would  naturally  spring  up  as  early 
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10  the  raga  of  King  Josiah,  when  the  ABsyrian  power  had  been 

broken  bj  the  Scythian  conquest^  and  the  authority  of  the  *'  King  of 

Jadah''  was.  acknowledged  over  <<all  the  land  of  Israel"    Those 

wlio  letomed  from  captivity  nnder  Cyrus  and  his  successors  (in 

different  companies,  at  intervals  of  many  years)  (Considered  themselves 

u  representing  '<  all  Israel."    Judah  and  Ephraim,  according  to 

God's  promise,  became  one  nation,  and  tribal  distinctions  (Levi 

ezoeptod)  ceased  to  have  any  value  but  as  matter  of  family  pedigree. 

Jerusalem  was  recognized  as  the  religious  metropolis  of  Israel,  even 

bj  the  multitudes  of  Israelites  who  continued  to  dwell  beyond  the 

Eaphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  the  name  '*  Jew"  became  not  only  a 

conyenieDt  but  an  honourable  synonym  for  "  Israelite." 

The  only  laH  tribe  was  that  of  Dan,  which  was  divided  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  and  thenceforward  vanishes  from  history,  except 
that  it  is  named  in  Judges  xviii  30,  as  sharing  the  captivity.* 

The  New  Testament  amply  confirms  the  foregoing  conclusions. 
A  member  of  ^'the  tribe  of  Asher "  is  mentioned  in  Luke  ii.  36. 
Zebulmi  and  Naphtali  are  referred  to  in  Matt.  iv.  13 — 15  (Isa.  iz. 
1,  2).  The  population  of  Galilee  iu  our  Lord's  time  was  very  dense ; 
and  the  Galileans  were  as  much  Israelites  (or  Jews)  as  the  dwellers 
in  Jerosalem,  though  despised  by  the  latter  as  provincial  and  rustic. 
They  had  no  connection  with  the  Samaritans ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  they  lineally  represented  a  large  proportion  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  The  Lord  Jesus  declared  (Matt  xv.  24)  that  His  mission, 
while  upon  earth,  was  "  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel^" 
that  18^  be  it  observed,  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  sent  His  twelve 
Apostles,  in  like  manner,  on  their  firet  mieswna/ry  towr  (when  they 
▼ne  strictly  forbidden  to  cross  the  frontier  of  the  Holy  Land),  ''  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel"  (Matt  x.  5,  6).t     Nothing 


*  Eaek.  xzyii.  19  has  probably  no  referenoe  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  but  to  an 
Aabiaa  name  "Yadaa."  See  "Speaker's  Commentary."  The  mysterions 
tymbolism  of  the  latter  part  of  Ezekiel,  whatever  be  its  true  meaning,  cannot 
^  token  aa  informing  na  of  J  any  hiatorical  fact*.  It  may,  however,  be  designed 
to  ahow  that  the  children  of  Dan  stni  BDryived,  mingled  with  their  brethren, 
tlttogh  (aa  1  Ohronicloa  shows)  their  genealogical  records  were  lost. 

t  In  this  charge  to  the  Twelve  (indnding  Jadas),  vers.  5 — 16  refer  to  their 
M^  MMitoM,  confined  to  a  brief  period  and  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Comp. 
Ha^  TL  7—12,  80 ;  Lnke  xiii,  35,  36.)  From  ▼.  16  onward,  the  reference  is 
to  their  sabaeqnent  labonn  and  aofferings  among  GentileB  (v.  18)  as  well  as 
Jews. 
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can  appear  oleai^er  than  that  onr  Savioor  regarded  "  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  House  of  Israel"  (spiritually  lost)  as  inhabiting  Galilee  and 
PersBa. 

The  Apostle  Panl  (Acts  xxvi.  7)  refers  to  the  "Twelve  Tribes" 
as  one  ki  religion  and  hope,  ^^  instantly  serving  Qod  day  and  night;" 
evidently  with  no  suspicion  that  Ten  out  of  the  Twelve  were  "lost," 
and  undergoing  conversion  into  Scythian  or  Teutonic  pagan  bar- 
barians. The  Apostle  James  addreoBes  his  circular  letter  **  to  the 
Twelve  Tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad,"  recognizing  the  &ot  that 
Judah  and  Levi  were  as  much  "  scattered  abroad  "  as  their  brethren 
of  the  other  tribes.  In  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor  (as  the  history 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  abundantly  shows),  as  well  as  in  Babylonia 
and  other  parts  of  the  East^  multitudes  of  Jews  dwelt  They  dwelt 
there,  not  as  pagans,  but  as  IsraeEteft  We  find  them  assembling  in 
Jerusalem  "out  of  every  nation  under  heaven  "  (Acts  iL  5)  to  keep 
the  yearly  feasta.  And  we  find  St  Paul,  although  q>eoiaIly  "  the 
Apostle  of  the  QentQes,"  always  addressing  his  ministry  first  to  his 
own  countrymen,  in  each  dtj  and  country,  fitom  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii  5) 
to  Rome  (xzviii  17 — 28),  in  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour'a  charge  to 
the  Twelve. 

Equally  eonvincing  is  the  proof  afforded  by  the  New  Testament, 
that  in  our  Lord's  time  the  name  ''Jew"  was  opposed,  not  to 
''Israelite,''  but  ta  "GentUe,"  and  implied  to  aU  Israel  without 
reference  to  tribal  genealogies  (Tit  ilL  9),  or  to  the  aadont  sevenmoe 
between  Judah  and  Ephraim,  who  had  been  fused  in  the  funiaoe  of 
captivity  and  affliction  into  one  nation.  Thus  Our  Saviour,  q)eakiDg 
of  the  Covenant  nation  as  a  whole  says,  "Salvatien  is  of  the  Jews'* 
(Jno.  iv.  22).  Speaking  of  those  among  whom  His  personal 
ministry  was  exercised.  He  says  "  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith, 
no,  not  in  Iwael "  (Matt,  viii  10).  The  Apostle  Peter  addresses  to 
the  "Jews,  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven,"  as  representing  '*all 
the  House  of  Israel "  (Acts  ii  5,  36).  Some  of  these  "Jews"  are 
expressly  stated  to  have  been  from  Parthia,  Media,  and  Mesopota- 
mia, (ver.  9) ;  the  very  regions  to  which  King  Sargon  carried  the 
captives  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  where  many  of  their  descendants 
continued  to  dwell.  The  Jewish  Sanhedrim  is  called  "the  aenate of 
the  children  of  Israel''  (Acts  v.  21).  St  Paul,  speaking  to  Ae 
*'  Men  of  Israel,"  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Antioch  in  Fisidiai 
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UBertB  Joiin  the  BaptLst's  preaobing  to  have  been  ''to  all  the  people 
of  Israel;"  and  declares  that  it  was  necessary  to  preach  fitst  to  the 
Jews,  bnt  sinoe  thej  rejected  the  gospel  and  kingdom  of  Messiah,  he 
toned  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xiii.  16,  24,  45-47).  The  opposition 
between  "the  Jew"  and  "the  Gentile**  (or  "the  Greek")  is  so* 
fiuniliar  that  it  is  superfluous  to  quote  passages ;  but  Bom>  ii,  iiL 
iDsy  be  carefully  read  as  an  instmctiye  ezampla  In  Hke  manner, 
in  chapters  x.,  zi,  the  Gentiles  are  opposed  to  "Israel''  (in  x»  12, 
^'the  Jew  and  the  Greek ^').  Bnt  we  shall  search  the  New  Testa- 
mflnt  in  Tain  for  any  opposition  between  "  Jew  "  and  "  Israelite  " ; 
^  reason  being,  that  no  such  distinction  remained  in  fact,  or  could  • 
pondbly  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  inspired  writers. 

In  the  (Gospel  of  St.  John  a  somewhat  peculiar  use  of  the  name  "  the 
JewB  "  is  to  be  noted,  as  signifying  the  Jewish  authoritieB.  St  Paul 
iises  the  phrase  in  the  similar  sense  (2  Cor.  xi.  24 ;  1  Thess.  iL  14). 
Somewhat  in  the  same  way,  we  say  "  Englandi''  when  we  mean  "  the 
Soglish  Government." 

In  a  word,  in  New  Testament  times,  there  were  no  Israelites  who 
woe  not  Jews ;  and  all  who  were  not  Jews  were  Gentiles. 

Great  numbers  of  Jews  continued  to  dwell  in  Babylonia,  and  also 
beyond  the  Tigris,  long  after  Apostolic  times.  As  lateasthe  twelfth 
century,  a  learned  Spanish  Jew,  Babbi  Benjamin  of  Tudda,  visited. 
Assytia  and  Petma.  Speaking  of  a  congregation  of  25,000  Jews  in 
the  city  of  Amaria,  he  says,  ".  This  congregation  forms  part  of  those 
▼ho  five  in  the  mountains  of  Caphton^  which  amount  to  more  than 
one  hundred,  extending  to  the  frontiers  of  Media.  These  Jews  are 
descendants  of  those  who  were  originally  led  into  captivity  by  .king 
Shalmaneser.  They  speak  the  Syrian  language,  and  among  them  are 
inany  excellent  Talmudic  scholars.''* 

If  with  this  mass  of  Scriptural  and  historical  facts  brfore  us,  we 
choose  to  imagine  some  portion,  larger  or  smaller,  of  the  scattered 
hot  still  united  nation  of  Israel  to  have  become  verily  "  lost," — to 

*  Qooied  in  Kitto'e  "Bible  History,"  p.  642.  Amaria  is  supposed  to  be  Salah, 
Josephus  in  one  passage  (Ant.  xi  5,  2)  makes  the  curious  statement,  that  but 
Tw6  Triie9  were  snbjeot  in  Europe  to  the  Bomans,  and  that  the  Ten  TriheSfin 
inanaurable  mnltitodea,  still  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates.  But  in  the  very  same 
puagraph  he  states  that  many  returned  from  Media  in  the  time  of  Ezra.  And 
vftic^  **  two  tribes  "  does  he  mean  ?  Judah  and  Benjamin,  or  Judah  and  Lerl  ? 
la  either  case,  he  is  wrong.    It  is  a  flourish  of  national  pride. 
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have  separated  themselyeSy  under  some  inscratable  insanity,  and  by 

some  wholly  inconceivable  method,  from  the  mass  of  the  nation ;  to 

have  wandered  through  Eujtope,  to  have  lost  their  religion,  thdr 

language,  their  literature,  their  customs,  their  distinguishing  national 

rite  the  Sabbath,  the  names  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  very  name  of 

the  Lord  Gk>d  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel^  and  to  have  emeiged, 

centuries  afterwards,  into  the  light  of  history  as  fierce,  unlettered, 

heathen  sea-rovers  and  merciless  pirates,  feasting^  and  believing  that 

their  Gods  feasted,  on  pork;  the  moral  and  physical  antipodes  of 

their   Jewish   ancestors,  loving    all  that  an  Israelite  would  have 

abhorred,  and  hating  or  ignorant  of  everything  which  he  loved ;  then 

it  is  hard  to  see  what  possible  claim  such  aliens  and  outcasts  could 

have  to  any  place  in  **  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,'*  or  any  share  in 

the  Divine  promises,  other  than  that  accorded  to  all  the  nations ;  or 

what  religious  interest  or  benefit  cotdd  lie  in  their  '*  identification,*' 

or  indeed  interest  or  benefit  of  any  sort,  except  the  gratification  of 

antiquarian  curiosity  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous. 

Yet  it  is  this  prodigious  romance,  with  added  details,  wondrous  as 

those  of  any  fairy-tale,  which  is  at  this  moment  believed  by  hundreds 

— or  it  is  said,  thousands — of   educated  and  Ohristian   people,  as 

the  true  account  of  the  origin  of  the  English  race,  and  the  most 

important  religious  discovery  of  the  day.     A  few  words  therefore 

seem  desirable  with  reference  to  the  allied  '*  identity  "  of  the  British 

nation  with  the  so-called  "  Lost  Tribes.'' 

Eustace  R  Oondbb. 


The  marriage  festival  which  has  just  been  celebrated  with  so  much 
splendour  at  Windsor  has  drawn  forth  from  the  English  people  very 
genuine  and  sympathetic  expressions  of  interest.  We  have  that  peiv 
sonal  afiection  for  the  members  of  our  Royal  House  that  we  rejoice 
with  them  as  a  nation  when  they  rejoice,  and  mourn  with  them  when 
they  weep.  There  is  happily  little  slavish  adulation  in  our  attitude 
towards  royalty  and  its  surroundings ;  though  we  fear  that  there  is 
more  of  it — ^thanks  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  Press  in  these  days  tries 
to  create  sensation  about  everything — ^than  there  was  some  few  years 
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a^  Nothing  is  allowed  now-a^ys  to  go  on  its  quiet  oonrse,  and  to 
do  its  work  in  peaceful  silence.  All  public  persons  and  public  matters 
are  made  much  of  deliberately,  for  the  sake  of  the  grist  which  the 
sensation  brings  to  the  journalistic  milL  There  is  room  for  grave  fear 
lest  all  the  nobler  qualities  of  our  race,  which  work  and  grow  most 
healthfully  in  modest  seclusion,  should  wither  and  dry  up  under  the 
glara  of  publicity  to  which  they  are  increasingly  exposed.  Still  we 
retain  a  certain  measured  dignity  in  the  homage  which  we  offer  to 
royalty  and  its  belongings,  and  we  have  sympathized  very  heartily, 
though  we  have  not  gone  into  raptures,  with  the  interest  of  an  occa- 
sion which  means  so  much,  and  promises  so  much  to  the  Queen. 

Windsor,  royal  Windsor,  the  most  kingly  residence  in  Europe,  put 
on  its  best  attire  and  displayed  all  its  beauty  to  welcome  the  bridey 
and  to  smile  on  the  nuptials,  of  the  young  prince  who  has  won  golden 
opmions  from  all  classes  of  the  community,  with  which  he  has  mixed 
vith  the  frankest  freedom  ;  and  who  marries  into  a  family  already 
drawn  into  the  closest  relations  with  our  royal  house,  by  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Hoyal  to  the  heir  of  its  Imperial  throne.  The  posi- 
tion of  our  Princess  Royal  in  Prussia  has  been  a  source  of  very 
elevating  influence  on  the  society  of  the  capital  in  which  her  lot 
has  been  cast,  and  on  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  over  which 
her  husband  will  one  day  be  called  to  reign.  All  that  we  know 
<Kf  her  reception  in  Prussia^  and  the  estimation  in  which  she  is 
held  there^  makes  grateful  to  the  English  the  wedding  of  Prince 
Arthur  with  a  Prussian  bride.  There  is  no  love  lost  just  now 
between  Englishmen  and  Prince  Bismarck;  he  seems  to  have  set 
himself  almost  ostentatiously  to  discredit  all  the  principles  whioh 
▼e  hold  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  health  and  the  wealth  of 
Statea  Religious  persecution,  social  proscription,  and  commercial 
''protection,"  are  the  instruments  with  which  he  seems  bent  on  work- 
ing oat  the  problem  to  the  solution  of  which  he  has  devoted  his  life  ; 
bat  which  he  will  leave  unsolved,  nay,  confounded  ^th  a  worse 
<xmfaaion9  to  his  successors.  There  is  something  lamentable  in  the 
present  attitude  and  tendencies  of  the  man  who  has  filled  a  larger 
space  on  the  stage  of  European  politics  than  any  other  man  of  our 
tima  His  figure  for  the  last  twelve  years  has  seemed  to  overstride 
the  great  world, ''  like  a  colossus."  He  might,  had  it  so  pleased  him, 
have  lent  an  enormous  impetus  to  the  cause  of  moral,  social,  and 
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political  progi*ess  in  Europe,  by  the  adoption  of  sound  liberal,  far- 
seeing  views,  at  the  moments  of  perilous  crisiB  tbrougb  which  his 
new  bom  empire  has  had  to  pass.     But  he  has  rather  chosen  to  fall 
back  on  the  old  Absolutist  methods,  seLGah  and  therefore  short-sighted 
and  futile  as  they  are  to  the  very  core,  which  have  been  discredited  and 
put  to  shame  by  the  failures,  the  diacordsi  and  the  wrecks  of  how  many 
hundreds  of  years !     His  one  belief  is  in  the  army.    To  maintain 
that  in  full  strength  everything  else  in  the  State  may  go  to  wreck. 
He  is  too  clear  sighted  to  misunderstand  the  significance  of  the  Free 
Trade  doctrine,  or  to  misinterpret  the  prosperity  it  has  brought  to 
England;  for,  as  Herr  Laaker  says,  ^<  he  .understands  every  country 
in  Europe  " — though  he  adds,  "  except  his  own.''    But  he  moat  raise 
inmiediately  an  enormous  revenue  for  Ids  War  Budget,  and  protective 
duties  furnish  the  readiest  means  of  doing  so ;  and  so  he  is  for  the 
moment  Protectionist,  and  if  he  gets  the  golden  egg  quickly,  beseems 
to  care  little  what  becomes  of  the  goose.     Similarly,  he  haa  too  keen 
an  eye  to  be  blind  to  the  significance  of  Socialism.    Few  men  in 
Grermany  imderstand  it  better  than  the  great  Chancellor*    He  eannot 
in  his  secret  soul  have  the  faintest  hope  that  it  can  be  finally  dealt 
with  by  the  brutal  methods  which  alone  he  is  condescending  to  employ. 
He  must  know  that  this  kind  of  spirit  goeth  not  out  but  by  wise, 
considerate,  and  righteous  measures  of  Reforms.    But  he  seea  in  the 
immediate  peril  of  a  Socialist  crusade  against  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  a  deadly  menace  to  the  military  organization  which  he  iB 
bent  on  maintaining  at  its  full  tension ;  and  so  at  any  cost  of  trouble 
and  confusion  in  the  future,  he  is  resolved  to  deal  to  it  at  the  moment 
what  he  hopes  will  be  for  the  time  a  paralysing  blow.    The  motif  of 
his  ecdesiastical    legislation — ^the   particularist   tendencies   of   the 
TJltramontane  policy  in  Germany — ib  perfectly  well  understood.    It 
is  as  though  the  Chancellor  had  '^  Empire  on  the  brain.''  He  sees  evecy- 
thing  in  one  relation  only — ^its  bearing  on  his  darling  idea.     And 
this  is  a  form  of  mental  disease  which  grows  on  men  like  Prince 
Bismarck  as  they  grow  old,  and  get  blinded  and  hardened  by  the  long 
habit  of  successes.     Presumption  rarely  fails  to  bring  them  low  at 
last    The  signs  are  multiplying  that  the  Chancellor's  judgment  is 
no  longer  so  prompt  and  unerring  as  it  once  was,  and  the  last  few 
months  have  been  fruitful  of  mistakes.     Men  tolerate  much  fitom 
him,  which  in  any  other  ruler  would  be  intolerable ;  but  he  is  preanng 
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the  joke  too  hardly,  and  he  mil  have  to  choose  finally  between  the 
hearty  adoption  of  the  principles  of  a  sound  liberal  progress,  or  such 
a  dedsiYe  check  as  will  cast  a  painful  shadow  over  his  last  years,  and 
illustrate  by  a  new  and  conspicuous  instance  that  inconstancy  of 
Fortune,  which  has  been  the  favourite  theme  of  the  poet  and  the 
philosopher  through  all  the  ages  of  human  history. 

Bat  it  is  by  no  jmeans  certain  that  the  royal  family  of  Prussia  is 
any  more  in  love  with  their  arrogant  Chancellor  than  we  EngHshmen 
are  just  now.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  takes 
a  very  different  view  of  public  affairs  from  that  which  has  reigned 
under  the  Bismarck  rigime.  Probably  the  judgment  of  the  august 
personages,  who  were  assembled  at  Windsor  to  share  the  hospitalities 
of  the  Queen,  as  to  recent  abortive  attempts  at  legislation  in 
Germany,  would  not  differ  very  widely  from  that  which  sensible 
Englishmen  of  all  parties  have  arrived  at,  and  which  our  leading 
joomate  have  expressed.  This  ''militarism"  must  break  down 
soon.  It  is  cracking  under  its  own  weight ;  and  the  close  relations  of 
the  ro3ral  family  of  Prussia  with  England  may  have  an  auspicious  in- 
fluence on  the  formation  and  the  development  of  the  policy  which  is 
to  succeed.  While  Prince  Bismarck  is  supreme  in  the  political  high 
places,  it  does  not  much  matter  what  anyone  thinks ;  he  simply  puts 
his  foot  down  and  has  his  way.  But  a  new  key-note  must  soon  be 
Btnick,  and  there  will  be  much  freer  play  for  those  who  believe  that 
this  preposterous  armament  of  all  the  European  powers- is  a  miserable 
mistake,  fatal  to  the  industry,  the  wealth,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
peoples  on  whom  the  blood-tax  so  cruelly  falls  3  and  that  Germany, 
which  is  first  on  the  roll  of  armament,  may  well  be  the  first  to  call 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  consider  whether  there  be  not  a  more 
excellent  way.  Then  the  moral  support  of  England  may  be  an 
element  of  importance  in  the  settlement  of  a  question  in  which  we 
are  less  directly  interested  than  any  othet'  European  power,  in- 
asmuch as  we  are  not  armed  at  all  points,  and  have  no  territory  in 
Europe  which  we  covet ;  and  one  means,  at  any  rate,  by  which  this 
moral  influence  of  our  country  may  penetrate  to  the  most  vital 
centres  of  German  thought  and  activity  may  be  these  intimate  rela- 
tionships, one  of  which  has  been  so  recently  and  happily  woven,  and 
which,  let  us  hope,  may  not  be  the  last. 

The  Queen  has  been  singularly  happy  in  her  children,  who  have 
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found  for  themselveB  spheres  of  healthy  activity  in  which  they  have 
been  able  to  lend  important  help  to  great  enterprises — as  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  had  much  to  do  with  making  the  success  of  the  great 
French  Exposition,  while  the  lamented  Princess  Alice  made  herself  a 
name  of  no  ordinary  honour  in  a  yet  more  sacred  and  finiitful  work. 
We  can  imagine,  too,  how  the  heart  of  the  mother  must  have  swelled 
with  joy  and  gratitude,  as  she  read  the  eloquent  and  thoughtful 
words  of  her  younger  son,  which  won  recently  such  cordial  praise 
from  so  many  whose  praise  is  honour ;  the  more  as  something  in  the 
lofty,  intellectual  tone  of  Prince  Leopold's  speeches  must  have  recalled 
an  ever-remembered  name.  We  recognize  something  of  the  peculiar 
power  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  the  speeches  which  have  produced  so 
deep  an  impression  in  England,  and  have  given  promise  of  a  future 
which  may  Heaven  benignly  fulfil. 

But  while  the  Queen  sees  her  children  one  by  one  marrying  and 
settling  to  their  work  in  life,  she  sees,  too,  her  children's  children 
growing  up  around  her,  and  forming  alreaily  a  goodly  band.  And 
some  anxious  thoughts  about  their  future  may,  perhaps,  sometimes 
cast  a  little  shadow  over  her  joy.  The  position  of  the  cadets  of  royal 
houses  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  where  the  Crown 
domains  are  no* longer  at  the  private  disposal  of  the  Sovereign,  is 
likely  to  be  somewhat  difficult  and  painful  in  the  coming  time.  The 
first  generation  is  provided  for  naturally  and  properly  out  of  the 
national  revenue ;  though  there  must  be  something  deeply  galling  to 
high-spirited  young  people  in  the  discussion  which  eveiy  proposal  of 
provision  for  the  household  of  a  prince  or  princess  provokes  in  the 
Legislature,  and  in  the  grudging  remarks  with  which,  on  the  part 
even  of  influential  politicians,  it  is  sure  to  be  accompanied. 

But  the  provision  for  the  second  geneiution  as  they  grow  up  and 
desire  to  settle  in  life,  is  likely  to  be  still  more  anxious  work.  As 
their  numbers  multiply,  the  means  of  their  parents,  never  too  ample, 
considering  the  inevitable  expenditure  of  those  in  high  places,  are 
sure  to  be  considerably  straitened;  and  we  may  feel  ourselves  in 
England  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  find  work  which  may  afford  suitable 
occupation'  and  maintenance  for  large  households  of  young  princes 
and  princesses,  shoots  from  the  old  and  honoured  royal  stock,  growing 
up  in  our  midst.  Some  strong  though  respectful  criticism  has  from 
time  to  time  been  passed  on  the  saving  habits  of  the  Sovereign,  as 
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thongh  tlie  Queen  were  bound  to  spend  her  whole  income  on  the 
maintftnanoB  of  her  royal  state.  Few  can  know  the  truth  of  the 
matter;  but  if  the  Queen  has  accumulated  wealth  it  is  but  the 
amplest  wisdom.  The  temper  of  the  popular  house  makes  an 
application  for  an  income  or  a  dowry  growingly  painfuL  The  time 
will  oome  when  the  possession  of  some  moderate  measure  of  private 
property  may  be  the  means  of  saving  much  pain,  and  adding  much 
pleasure  to  the  royal  youths  and  i^dens  who  are  gathering  in  such 
a  goodly  company  to  gladden  the  declining  years  of  our  beloved  and 
honoured  Queen.  J.  Baldwin  Brown. 


A  Fancy. 

Spirit  of  Spring,  ''half  angel  and  half  bird," 
Preen  thy  gay  wings,  on  thee  thy  gloiy  gird  ! 
To  thy  cloud-chariot  yoke  thy  steeds  of  light, 
Bid  all  thy  sisters  join  thy  jocimd  flight. 
Forsake  thy  sleep  in  palaces  of  flowers, 
Thy  dalliance  with  the  rosy-bosomed  hours  ! 
Here  is  thy  work,  thy  welcome,  and  thy  pride, 
Dissolve  the  ice-king's  sta£P,  the  empire  wide 
Of  fog  and  blinding  mist,  of  frost  and  gloom ; 
Unroll  the  blazonry  of  heaven.     From  womb 
Of  morning  call  thy  host  of  champions  true. 
And  turn  the  spangled  frost  to  drops  of  dew. 
The  pallid  maidens  of  the  northern  seas 
Croon  in  the  shadows  of  the  leafless  trees ; 
Anon  with  bated  breath  and  parted  lips 
They  hail  thy  Lord  emerging  from  eclipse. 
Spirit  of  Spring,  *'  half  angel  and  half  bird,'' 
Proclaim  thy  advent,  may  Heaven's  song  be  heard, 
Echoing  triumphant  in  the  evening  breeze. 
Awakening  a!  i  the  imprisoned  life  of  trees. 
Let  hidden  mysteries  of  hue  and  form, 
Long  and  well  shielded  from  the  cruel  storm, 
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Burst  from  their  coy  reti*eats  with  thonsand  eyes^ 
Peep  from  the  shadows,  scorn  all  counsel  wise. 
Dance  on  the  verges  of  their  convent's  pale, 
And  cast  their  shrouds  and  masks  upon  the  gale. 
Let  ash-buds  toss  their  blackened  weeds  away. 
Tempt  forth  the  sea-green  plumes  of  larches  gay, 
Let  almond-blossom  scorn  the  frosty  night. 
Let  willows  weep  in  gglden  drops  of  light, 
And  naked  loveliness  of  pear  and  thorn 
Laugh  once  again  at  lazy  chestnut's  horn. 
Let  burnished  mail  of  mighty  elm  and  oak 
Eiven  by  thy  gentle  spell  no  longer  cloak 
The  gushing  glories  of  the  new-bom  life, 
But  lend  their  masses  to  the  glittering  strife : 
And  over  all  be  music  of  the  birds. 
Too  sweet  and  strong,  too  high  and  deep  for  words. 
The  angels  listen  to  these  choirs  unseen. 
And  leave  behind  them  robes  of  tender  sheen ; 
For  fleet  they  pass  into  the  summer  air, 
And  bid  us  list  and  wait  and  worship  there. 

Spirit  of  Spring :  Angel,  Magician,  Queen, 
Amid  the  chorus  of  thy  praise,  I  ween 
A  still,  small  voice  prophetic  calls  us  near, 
With  feet  unshod  and  covered  face,  to  hear 
That  ^  souPa  winter  into  spring  shall  bloom, 
That  conquering  all  the  Empire  of  the  tomb, 
The  Lord  of  quick  and  dead  shall  come  again, 
And  every  prisoned  hope  shall  burst  its  chain : 
That  thick-ribbed  ice  of  death  shall  melt  in  light. 
And  rainbow  glories  span  the  gulfs  of  night. 


«I  KESOLVE,"  says  Bishop  Beveridge,  "  never  to  speak  of  a  man's 
virtues  before  his  face,  nor  of  ^his  faults  behind  his  back ; "  a  golden 
rule,  the  observance  of  which  would,  at  one  stroke,  banish  flattery 
and  defamation  from  the  earth. — Bishop  Home. 
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Mb.  EmLET  waa    bom    at  Hartford  End,   Easex,  on    the   14th 
September,  1819.     His  father,  a  large  farmer,  was  highly  respected 
for  his  intelligence,  worth,  and  public  spirit,  and  his  circumstanoes 
enabled  him  to  give  his  son  a  good  education.     Mr.  Bidley  matricu- 
lated in  the  newlj  formed  XJniversitj  of  London,  and  in  due  course 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.     It  was  his  purpose  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  Bar,  and  for  a  time  he  pursued  studies  in  that  direction,  but 
religious  principle  led  him  to  relinquish  that  profession,  and  to  offer 
himself  for  missionaiy  work  in  the  South  Seas.     Some  difficulty  came 
in  the  way  of  this  project^  and  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Bidley  met 
▼ith  the  late  Dr.  Lang,  who  urged  him  to  go  to  New  South  Wales 
U>  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Australian  college  then  about  to  be 
eBtablished.     He  aniyed  in  the  colony  in  February,  1850,  and  joined 
the  late  Her.  B.  Quaife  and  Mr.  Goethe  in  the  work  of  the  college, 
▼here  for  a  year  he  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  subse- 
quently took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  the  TTniversity  of  Sydney.     On 
April  lOth,  1850,  Mr.  Ridley  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  by  the 
Sev.  Dr.  lAng^  and  officiated  in  Balmain,  the  Manning  Eiver,  and 
other  places.    While  among  the  Highlanders  on  the  Manning  he 
met  withan  old  Scotchwoman,  who  knew  bat  a  few  words  of  English. 
She  had  a  Gaelic  Bible,  but  could  not  read,  and  had  never  heard  it 
since  her  husband  died.     Mr.  Bidley  at  once  determined  to  learn 
Gaelic,  that  he  might  read  to  her  the  next  tune  he  went  that  way; 
and  it  made  his  heart  glow  to  see  her  astonishment  and  joy  when  he 
spoke  to  her  in  Gaelic,  and  read  passages  from  the  Word  of  God,  many 
of  which  she  had  known,  but  had  partially  forgotten.     This  acquisi- 
tion greatly  increased  his  usefulness  in  that  district ;  as  many  of  the 
Highlanders  could  understand  very  little  English. 

On  the  day  after  his  ordination,  Mr.  Bidley  was  married  to  Miss 
Isabella  Cotter,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Ootter,  rector  of 
Donougbmore,  and  Prebendaiy  of  Cloyne  cathedral,  in  Ireland ;  by 
this  marriage  he  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  A^ter  atime  Mr. 
R.  became  a  missionary  to  the  aborigines  of  the  colony,  a  work  for 
which  he  was  well  fitted,  and  his  kind  address  and  self-denying  life 
soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the  tribes  among  whom  he  laboured. 
He  also  rapidly  acquired  the  Elamilroi  language,  into  which  he 
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translated  parts  of  the  New  TeBtament  and  some  of  our  familiu* 
hymns. 

In  one  of  his  long  journeys  far  into  the  interior  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  blacks,  in  by  no  means  an  amiable  mood.  After  a 
few  kindly  words,  he  gently  sang  to  them  the  hymn  ''  How  sweet  the 
name  of  Jesus  sounds/'  which  he  had  previously  translated  into  the 
Kamilroi  language.  It  had  a  wonderfully  soothing  eifect  upon  them) 
and  he  passed  on  unhurt,  greatly  relieved  to  find  himself  safely  beyond 
them,  knowing  that  even  the  mistaken  use  of  a  word  might  at  any 
moment  have  roused  their  anger  and  endangered  his  life. 

From  1853  to  1857  Mr.  Kidley  laboured  in  this  mission,  chiefly 
among  the  tribes  called  **  Murri"  He  visited  those  residing  on  Liver- 
pool Plains^  and  on  the  Peel,  the  Namoi,  the  Bundara,  the  Macintyre, 
the  Barwan,  and  the  Balonne  Kivers  in  the  north-west  of  this  colony, 
and  in  Moreton  Bay,  Darling  Downs,  and  the  Condamine  Kiver  in 
Queensland.  Some  years  ago  he  published  a  grammar  of  the  Kamihoi 
language,  and  also,  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  some  notices  of 
the  Duppul  and  Turrubul,  after  having  revisited  the  tribes  on  the 
Kamoi  to  obtain  further  information.  The  work  was  sent  to  the  great 
International  Exhibitions  in  Europe  and  America,  and  excited  the 
interest  of  eminent  comparative  philologists.  Professor  Max  Muller 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  him  expressing  their  appreciation  of  his 
scholarly  labours.  • 

Mr.  Kidley  acquired  much  information  regarding  the  maimers  and 
customs  of  the  aborigines,  and  in  a  lecture  which  he  delivered  at  the 
Presbyterian  Institute,  and  afterwards  published,  he  placed  on  record 
many  of  these.  He  gave  the  native  names  of  some  of  the  constellations 
gathered  from  these  people,  and  argued  for  their  belief  in  a  future  life 
as  indicated  by  their  burial  places  being  on  elevated  spots,  whence  they 
hoped  to  rise  again  and  to  get  a  good  view  of  their  position  in  the  antici- 
pated new  order  of  things.  They  had  some  idea  of  rising  again  in 
white  skins,  and  when  Europeans  first  came  to  their  shores  they  were 
disposed  to  regard  them  as  their  ancestors  risen  from  the  dead.  Their 
marriage  laws  and  rites  Mr.  B.  studied  carefully,  and  he  enriched  the 
researches  recently  made  by  his  contributions  to  this  discussion. 
Some  of  these  rites  showed  a  remarkable  agreement  with  the  coatoms 
of  aboriginal  tribes  £eur  separated.  The  increase  of  Mr.  Ridley's  £Mnily 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  this  mission,  and  he  then  retomed  to 
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Sydney.  Defective  utterance  greatly  hindered  Job  popularity  as  a 
prsadier,  but  the  matter  of  his  sermons  and  expositions  was  always 
siDgularly  rich  in  Gospel  truth,  and  gracefully  clothed  with  per- 
^cuoiu  language.  To  those  who  were  able  intelligently  to  follow 
Imn  it  was  a  treat  to  listen  to  him. 

As  there  was  little  prospect  of  his  settlement  as  a  pastor  Mr.  Bidley 
doToted  himself  to  the  Press  as  the  means  of  his  support,  while  he 
readily  officiated  as  a  preacher  when  opportunity  was  afforded.  For 
a  time  he  was  employed  in  connection  with  the  Empire  newspaper, 
bat  latterly  he  had  a  principal  share  in  editing  the  Evening  News  and 
tbe  Toum  and  Countn^  Jowmal,  Mr.  Bidley  always  took  the  liberal 
side  in  politics,  and  had  great  faith  in  popular  education  and  free 
institutions  both  for  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  He  had 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  combined  with  varied  and  extensive 
knowledge,  so  that  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  theme,  or  for  words 
in  which  to  clothe  his  thoughts.  From  1868  to  1871  he  edited 
gratuitouBly  the  Chnatian  Herald,  a  small  monthly  magazine 
published  in  the  interest  of  Presbyterianism.  In  1874-75  he  was 
also  sub-editor  of  the  Australian  Witness,  and  was  ever  ready  to  lend 
lus  aid  to  those  who  needed  it.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he 
engaged  to  prepare  a  paper  on  Mr.  Brough  Smith's  work  on  the 
Aborigines  of  Victoria,  to  which  he  had  contributed  many  details  of 
interest,  and  he  was  full  of  work  when  the  pen  dropped  from  his  dying 
band.     The  Press  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  Sydney  by  his  removal. 

After  l)eing  for  some  time  a  co-worker  with  Dr.  Lang,  circumstances 
induced  Mr.  Bidley  to  join  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eastern 
Australia^  and  in  1861  he  was  admitted  a  minister  of  the  Synod,  and 
afterwards  officiated  as  required  in  its  churches.  He  entered  warmly 
into  proposals  for  union,  and  was  always  ready  to  promote  measures 
likely  to  secure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Church.  For  many 
yean  he  preached  at  Hoggerah,  on  George*s  River,  to  the  few 
Presbyterians  who  resided  there,  and  he  eventually  secured  the 
erection  of  a  church  in  that  locality. 

Having  no  regular  charge,  he  could  not  be  a  member  of  Church 
Courts  as  a  minister,  and  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  debates ;  but 
he  evinced  an  intelligent  interest  in  all  the  discussions,  and  was,  on  all 
oocisions,  able  **  to  give  a  reason  "  for  his  vote.  Since  1 865  he  acted  as 
Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Missions  to  the  heathen,  and  was  very 
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useful  in  this  departmeBit  of  Christian  work.  He  often  aooompanied  Mr. 
Ah^-Len,  the  Chinese  Catechist,  to  some  of  the  homes  and  haunts  ef  hia 
countrymen  in  Sydney,  and  gave  his  countenance  and  liberal  support 
to  the  missionary  in  his  labour.  When  at  length  the  Committee 
failed  to  obtain  any  European  missionary  from  China  to  superintend 
the  Mission,  it  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Ridley  to  attempt  the  acquisition 
of  Chinese,  and  take  the  superintendence.  After  duly  mramining 
the  structure  of  the  language,  he  agreed  to  give  half  of  his  time  to 
this  work,  and  a  year  before  his  death  he  commenced  this  ardoouB 
c^terprisa  He  had  the  aid  of  the  Chinese  Catechist  in  his  efibrta^ 
and  was  making  such  progress  that  he  could  write  passages  from  tha 
Bible  in  Chinese  so  as  to  be  legible  to  ordinary  Chinamen.  When 
during  last  summer  the  Rev.  D.  Yrooman,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Mission  to  Chinese  in  Victoria,  paid  a  yisit  to  Sydney  to  inspect 
the  working  of  the  Missioni  Mr.  Bidley  was  enabled  to  get  his 
progress  in  Chinese  tested  by  one  who  for  twenty-five  years  had  beea 
familiar  with  the  language  in  the  Canton  province.  It  was  a  keen 
disappointment  to  him  to  learn  from  Mr.  Yrooman  that  he  had  been 
going  on  wrong  lines,  and  that  veiy  much  of  his  labour  was  lost 
Though  this  staggered  him,  yet  he  did  not  despair.  Writing  in 
November,  1877,  he  says:  ''You  must  not  imagine  that  I  am  a 
Ciiinese  scholar  yet ;  I  am  only  'putting  on  the  harness,'  and  heavy 
cumbrous  armour  it  seems  to  me.  I  hope  one  day  to  wield  the  Sword 
of  the  Spirit ;  but  at  present  I  can  but  just  see  the  gleam  of  the 
divine  weapon  through  the  Chinese  sheath.''  He  accompanied  Mr. 
Yrooman  to  the  steamer  on  his  departure,  and  hoped  to  make  mord 
intelligent  progress  in  his  Chinese  studies,  but  his  purposes  were 
broken  off,  and  he  was  called  to  higher  service. 

Mr.  Ridley  acted  for  several  years  past  as  one  of  the  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  Examining  Students,  and  by  the  last 
General  Assembly  he  was  elected  as  Tutor  in  Biblical  literature. 
He  gave  valuable  help  as  an  examiner,  and  by  his  accurate  scholar- 
ship, exegetical  ability,  aptness  to  teach,  and  Christian  wisdom,,  he 
gained  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  students,  and  left  abiding 
impressions  on  their  minds.  His  labours  were  manifold,  but  there 
was  no  confusion.  He  might  have  said,  as  another  busy  man  once 
said,  "  My  mind  is  like  a  chest  of  drawers ;  when  I  have  done  with 
onOi  I  shut  it  up.    I  have  no  confusion  of  ideas." 
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In  bis  brief  illneBS  he  retained  consciousness  to  the  last.  Although 
the  seat  of  the  disorder  was  in  the  brain,  it  was  chiefly  the  powers  of 
motion  that  were  affected.  His  intellectual  faculties  were  clear. 
Shortlj  before  he  died  he  spoke  of  '^  perfect  rest,"  and  his  last  words 
were  ''I  come,  I  oome  1  '* 

Mr.  Bidley  was  endowed  with  natural  abilities  of  a  high  order, 
and  an  amiability  rarely  met  with.  He  cultivated  his  powers  by 
carelul  study  of  literature  and  philosophy,  history,  and  politics.  He 
bad  great  simplidty  of  chftracter,  and  was  eminently  "  a  good  man." 
A  good  husband  and  father,  be  spared  no  pains  or  saerifioeto  ppovide 
for  the  comfort  of  hiB  wife  and  family.  As  a  Christian,  he  oonseorated 
to  Qod  all  his  faculties,  acquirements,  and  relationships.  He  had 
great  love  for  Gkxi's  Word,  and  made  it  his  daUy  spiritual  nutriment. 
He  delighted  in  prayer,  and  believed  in  its  power.  He  rcgoioedin 
the-feUonmBhip  of  two  or  three  who  agreed  togsther  to  ask  one  thing) 
and  delighted'  in  attending  meetings  for  united  prayer.  -  He:  had 
fonrant  love  i»  the-  penon  of  the  Saviour^  whom  he  iarusted  and 
adorod;  and  was  one  of  those  who  longed  for  His  appearing  to  cure 
the  ills  and  right  the  wrongs  of  this  world.  When  a  late  TTnitarian 
laiiiiBter  in  Sydney  openly  denied  the  resurreotion  of  Christ,  Mr. 
Bidley,  having  ascertained  that  the  congregation  were  not  committed 
to  that  view,  asked  leave  to  address  them  on  the  subject,  and  ably 
aigued  ior  the  crowning  miracle  of  the  New  Testament.  He  had  an 
all^mlxaoii:^  oharity,  and  was  willing  to  reoognixe  the  smallest 
ekments  of  good  in  every  one.  He  longed  to  see  the  day  when  all 
nationa  would  be  blessed  in  Christ,  and  ail  people  call  Him  blessed. 
He  cherished  a  laige  hope  for  mankind  imder  the  nullennial  reign  of 
CQuist,  when  throughout  untold  ages  the  teeming  millions  of  mankind 
will,  as  he  believed,  enjoy  His  love  and  illustrate  His  grace.  He  was 
aninstaneeof  an  educated  Englishman  brought  up  with  other  religious 
aasoeiations^  attracted  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  what  he 
regarded  as  the  Scriptural  and  representative  character  of  its  polity, 
and  by  the  logical  completeness  of  its  theology. 

He  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  sudden  removal  has 
caused  de^fiorrow  in  the  euNde  of  his  friei^ds,  and  has  excited  true 
sympathy  with  the  widow  and  seven  children  who  survive  to  mourn 
their  kss. 
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A  PABABLB. 

Once  on  a  time  there  vas  a  king  who  had  grown  very  tired  of 
patting  fine  clothes  on  and  off,  as  well  as  of  eating  and  drinking. 
Any  hovel,  provided  it  kept  the  weather  ont^  would  have  seemed  as 
good  to  him  as  did  his  palace.  He  was  as  weary  of  governing,  too, 
as  he  was  of  journeying  abroad,  or  of  seeing  all  sorts  of  shows  at  home. 
Once  he  had  taken  pleasure  in  making  money,  as  well  as  in  counting 
the  gold  and  silver  over  and  over  again  when  made ;  but  he  had  done 
that  so  eagerly  and  so  long,  that  even  to  remember  the  satisfaction  it 
had  once  been  to  him  became  a  weariness  in  the  end. 

Quite  early  in  life  he  had  married,  and  he  and  his  wife  had  lived  very 
lovingly  together  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  their  youth,  but 
now  his  queen  was  dead.  He  loved  her  still,  and  the  more  deeply  as 
well  as  dearly  ;  almost  forgetting  her  form  and  face  which  had  gone 
to  dust,  in  the  recollection  of  her  sense  and  sweetness,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  something  altogether  beyond  the  touch  of  death. 
Although  the  king  was  stiU  in  the  vigour  of  his  mlanhood,  the  chief 
reason  why  he  gave  himself  to  the  duties  of  ruling  was  that  thus 
alone  was  he  kept  from  considering  in  what  his  life  was  to  end.  It  in 
true  he  had  a  daughter  who  was  beautiful  and  good,  whom  he  ten- 
derly loved  because  she  was  like  her  mother,  his  dead  queen ;  but  by 
that  still  more  was  he  distressed,  not  knowing  among  all  her  suitors 
one  man  who  gave  promise  of  being  to  his  daughter  what  he  himself 
had  been  to  her  mother.  He  had  also  an  only  son,  nor  could  any 
father  have  desired  one  more  hopeful,  yet  he  knew  that  the  very  fulness 
of  life  in  the  youth  was  as  much  the  omen  of  failure  as  it  was  of  suc- 
cess. Regarding  himself  as  the  sole  safeguard  of  his  children  against 
hosts  of  deadly  and  powerful  foes,  who  only  awaited  his  death  to  strike 
them  down,  his  nights  of  weary  planning  were  longer  than  his  days 
of  pleasure. 

But  the  sore  of  the  king  was  not  upon  the  surface,  for  in  addition 
to  all  this,  there  was  a  cerjf^iin  man  in  mean  raiment  who  had  tried  to 
say  to  him  things  which,  although  but  half  heard,  had  disquieted 
even  the  little  peace  he  stUl  possessed — ^not  that  he  oared  for  the 
man,  but  that  thcU  man  had  caused  the  king  to  confront  himself  with  a 
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face  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  speaker  whose  half  uttered  words 
were  less  dreadful  than  those  which  broke,  on  the  hearing  thereof, 
fnm  himself  and  against  himself ;  so  that,  with  aU  his  possessions 
the  king  was  sad  at  heart,  and  every  day  the  sadness  deepened  as 
wellas  darkened.  There  was  not  even  a  shepherd  boy  whose  head  knew 
no  other  covering  than  his  hair  tangled  by  the  wiads,  but  sang  and 
whistled,  leaped  and  laughed,  far  more  of  a  king  than  he  whose  head 
was  but  weighted  that  much  the  heavier  by  his  crown. 

Therefore  it  was  that  this  monarch  welcomed  to  his  court  a  ceriaia 
magician  who  was  to  rid  him  of  his  sorrow.  Now  all  the  might  of  this 
magician  lay  in  his  amazing  knowledge,  so  that  there  never  had  lived 
on  earth  before  any  man  so  full  of  all  knowledge.  In  his  hands  were  a 
pair  of  glassea  With  one  of  these  he  could  see  the  most  distant  stars  and 
tell  how  they  moved  and  of  what  they  were  made.  More  than  that, 
the  magician  could  by  means  of  his  glass  look  through  all  the  millions 
of  past  ages  and  tell  of  the  making  of  all  things  from  the  beginning. 
Into  the  future,  however,  he  never  even  desired  to  look.  With  the 
other  glass  he  could  gaze  as  deeply  downward  into  man  himself, 
mto  the  very  beginnlogs  of  man's  body  and  soul,  when  myriads 
of  ages  ago  man  was  but  as  a  pin's  point  of  protoplasm.  In  virtue 
of  his  glasses,  the  tongue  of  the  magician  had  become  a  wonder  greater 
still.  Among  all  the  sons  of  men,  never  had  there  been  orator  or 
poet,  prophet  or  conqueror,  who  spoke  as  loudly,  as  confidently,  as  he. 
When  he  had  ceased,  after  man^  days,  speaking  to  the  king,  it  was 
only  because  there  was,  in  all  the  world,  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
Very  naturally,  therefore,  the  wrath  of  the  magician  was  stirred  when 
he  found  that  his  hearer  craved,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  more  eagerly 
than  before,  to  know  of  certain  other  matters  concerning  which  his 
teacher  had  not  deigned  to  speak. 

"When  I  hunger,"  the  king  said  to  him,  *^  my  cook  provides  me 
food,  and  I  eat  If  I  thirst,  my  cup-bearer  brings  me  drink,  and  I 
am  satisfied.  When  I  am  sick,  my  physician  gives  me  drugs,  and  I 
recover.  Even  so  I  craved  to  know  about  this  world  in  which  we 
live ;  you  have  given  me  supply  for  that  appetite  also,  and  I  am 
content  But  I  find  in  myself  a  desire  other  and  stronger  than  for 
food,  for  drink,  for  health,  for  knowledge  of  this  world.  What  you  have 
said  satisfies  one  appetite,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  that  other  and  deeper. 
Pood  does  not  quench  thirst,  nor  does  drink  appease  hunger ;  drugs 
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do  not  heal  the  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  this  worlds  nor  does  that 
knowledge  do  the  work  of  drugs  for  the  sick  body.  I  am  consomed 
bj  a  craving  stronger  than  for  any  of  these.  You  have  nomore  satis- 
fied that  in  all  you  have  imparted  than  if  you  had  given  me,  instead 
of  your  words,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  cup  of  water,  a  draught  of  medicine. 
My  desire  is  the  deepest,  the  strongest  of  all  my  appetites ;  it  is  Uutt 
which  must  be  satisfied,  or  I  die.    Can  you  give  me  what  I  need  t " 

**  Ask,  and  I  will  answer ;  but  know  this  first,"  said  the  maf^ian, 
"  that  I  speak  only  of  what  I  can  smell  or  taste,  of  what  I  can  hear 
or  see,  of  what  I  can  in  fact  grasp  and  handle  and  know  as  I  do  this 
staff'' — and  he  extended  it — *^  this  mantle  '* — and  he  seized  and  shook 
and  tore  it,  for  he  was  angry.  *'  Ask,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will 
answer.** 

For  a  long  time  the  king  sat  silent  on  lai  throne,  his  hand  covering 
his  eyes  in  the  agony  of  a  soul  which,  finding  no  reply  to  its  question- 
ing of  itself,  despaired  of  an  answer  from  another.  The  magician  stood 
before  the  king  vety  confident  and  strong,  but  it  was  the  strength 
and  confidence  of  a  thing  acoo'rding  to  its  kind — ^the  confidence 
as  of  a  rock  in  its  hardness,  aa  of  an  ox  in  its  strength,  as 
of  a  schoolmaster  in  his  multiplication  table.  Yet,  as  he  looked  upon 
ihe  stricken  king,  his  face  darkened,  his  lip  began  to  curl — not  sonmck 
with  scorn  of  the  other  as  of  himself,  oonstuned  likewise;  altiliough  he 
confessed  it  not  even  to  himself,  with  the  same  questioxung. 

At  last,  in  hesitating  tones,  the  king  said,  ^*  I  love  my  diildren,  lore 
them  as  my  own  life,  and  must  soon  leave  them.  Is  there  any  wis- 
dom wiser  than  that  of  men,  wiser  than  my  own,  on  which  I  cttQ 
lean  for  their  guidance  f — tell  me." 

*'  No  man  knows,"  was  the  magician's  answer. 

Had  he  said  no,  'instead,  his  reply  would  have  been  more  honest 
and  less  bitter.  The  king  sat  silent  for  a  spaoe^  stiUed  by  the  contempt 
of  the  answer.  Why  ask  further?  But  the  cry  of  his  heart  would 
not  be  hushed. 

"  My  wife  was  more  to  me  than  all  the  world,  as  was  I  to  her,"  he 
continued  at  last  "  She  was  here  but  as  yesterday,  so  fair  and  good. 
Because  I  can  no  longer  see  or  hear  or  hold  her  with  these  bodily 
powers,  is  she,  therefore,  as  a  bubble  that  was  beamtifiil,  but  is  brokenV 
Her  body  was  but  the  least  part  of  her ;  has  she  peiidied  with  itt 
Nay,  answer  me  not  yet,"  he  said,  as  the  other  opened  his  sooniAil 
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lipn  **  All  7011  have  told  me  of  ihis  world  is  very  wonderful,  yet  is 
it^  in  oompftriaoiii  as  if  you  had  been  explaining  to  me  the  toy  of  achild. 
Is  there  a  wwld  after  this  1  What  to  me  arp  the  ages  of  the  past,  how- 
ever innumerable,  when  that  which  I  long  to  know  is,  whether  there 
will  be  to  me  any  future  at  all,  evem  for  a  moment  1  Shall  we  who 
loved  beyond  all  language  here,  ever  meet  againi  What  to  me  axe 
saltB  and  gases,  atoms  and  *fQroeB,  selections  and  evolutions,  in  compa- 
riaoa  with  the  knowledge  of  that  ?  Tou  tell  me  of  this  world;  Oman! 
were  it  a  thousand  times  more  wonderful,  has  she  not  left  it  for  ever, 
and  most  I  not  leave  it  soon  myself)  This  I  want  to  know,  and  all 
ebe  is  but  as  the  emptiest  bubble.    Is  there  a  life  <i/ier  this  i" 

''No  man  knows." 

The  xeply  was  dull,  heavy,  final — ^not  as  of  a  hand  upon  a  hacp„but 
as  a  hammer  upon  lead,  whioh  has  no  vibration.  The  answer  smot^ 
Hke  a  sword,  bat  it  slew  not  him  who  heard  it  mare.  thsA  it  did 
Urn  who  saidit,  and  there  followed  a  silenee  as  of  death. .. 

^*  You  have  told  me  of  this  world,"  after  a  lofigtime^  iheking  said« 
"you  say  that  men  are  only  beginning  to  find  out  about  it^  thai  they 
will  be  learning  more  and  more  during  ages  to  come.  I  will  suppose 
tliatyou  know  now  all  that  men  everwiU  ^ow  about  it.  Let  me 
agree  that  you  can  pluck  the  world  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  and 
^veit  to  me  as  one  plucks  and  gives  to  another  an  apple^  Say  I  can 
with  my  intellect  feed  upon  and  consume  it  to  its  last  morsel  as  ox^e. 
eatsand  consumes  an  apple,  is  not  the  one  but  a  larger  fruit  and  of 
the  same  material  as  the  other?  What  then)  Though  you  reached 
out  your  hand  and  gathered  for  me  from  the  skies  all  the  worlds  that 
aie;  what  then?  Though  I  crushed  them  all  into  my  cup,  as  one 
crushes  his  clusters  to  the  last  grape  of  the  vineyard,  and  drains  the 
wine  theceof  to  the  last  drop,  will  that  slake  my  thirst?  Who  made 
the  worlds  ?  Is  there  a  Gkxl?  Is  He  good,  or  is  He  an  omnipotent 
evil)  If  there  be  a  God,  and  if  I  feel  that  I  am  alienated  from  Him, 
can  I  be  reoondled  to  Him  ?  When?  How?  Is  He  my  Father,  or 
isHen^y  deadliest  foe  ?  Can  I  know  that»  for  this  life  and  forever,  I 
am  in  hands  which  are  as  loving  as  they  are  strong)  You  say  your 
Mtenoe  dvilises  the  savage ;  I  tell  you  man's  thirst  for  God.  be* 
cQOMS^nly  the  more  desperate  the  higher  you  lift  him-  Can  you 
slskethat  tUxBt?  Here  is  the  supreme  question— Is  there  a  God?  If 
«V  ^Ao,  and  what  isHe?  " 
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The  king  spoke  and  ceased,  because  he  had  reached  the  utmost 
verge  and  end  of  all  question  and  reply.  The  head  alike  of  king  and 
of  magician  sank  upon  his  bosom ;  but  what  had  brain,  though  leaning 
upon  heart,  to  give  to  the  lips  ?  After  long  silence  the  words  came, 
not  more  from  the  tongue  of  the  one  than  from  the  soul  of  the 
other — 

"  Unknown !    Unknowable !    No  man  knows." 

But  the  words  were  caught  up  and  repeated,  though  by  neither  ot 
these  men. 

''No  man  knows ! "  and  they  saw  through  their  tears  that  the  man 
in  mean  clothing  stood  between  them.  His  voice  was  low  and  gentle, 
but  strong  in  the  exceeding  gladness  of  one  who  knows  with  a  know- 
ledge as  much  greater  than  that  of  the  magician  as  Grod  is  greater  than 
man.  "  No  rmn^'  it  said,  and  the  accents  of  certainty  were  as  strong 
in  the  echoes  of  their  souls  as  in  the  hearing  of  their  ears. 

"  No  man  knoweth  the  Fat^ter  save  the  /Sbn,  and  he  to  whomsoever 
the  Son  ahaU  reoeal  Him,  Come  tmto  Me^  aU  ye  that  laibowr  atidam 
heavy  laden,  and  IimU  give  you  rest !  " 


iibk  %%mki^  m^  t^e  hit  ^rs.  ^prir. 

By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ranyard,  which  occurred  on  February  12th,  the 
cause  of  Christian  philanthropy  has  lost  one  of  its  wisest  and  most 
devoted  workers.  Concealing  her  personnel  under  the  well-known 
letters  L.  N.  R.,  the  magnitude  of  her  work  rendered  it  impossible  that 
she  should  be  hid.  Of  the  Bible-women's  and  Bible-nurses'  Mission,  of 
which  she  was  the  foundress,  she  became  the  centre  and  the  soul.  Be- 
ginning with  one  agent — "  the  Miriam  of  ,St.  Giles's  " — the  enterprise 
grew  rapidly,  spreading  its  agents  over  every  part  of  the  land,  and 
extended  its  influence,  in  connection  with  Christian  missions,  over  the 
wide  earth.  The  monthly  magazine,  entitled  The  Bible  and  its  Mis- 
sionSf  served  to  pioneer  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the  agency  far  and 
near,  and  the  publication  of  a  volume  setting  forth  the  work  in  St 
Giles's,  under  the  title  of  The  Missing  Link,  originated  a  new  era  in 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible  among  the  poorest  and  the  lowest  of  the 
population.  There  were  few  towns  but  had  their  slums,  crowded 
with  the  ofibcouring  of  society,  and  hardest  of  all  to  be  reached  by 
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the  most  jeuning  GhiiHiian  hearts ;  but  a  woman  of  their  own  class, 
orof  Teiy  littte  above  it,  with  the  love  of  Christ  in  her  soul,  oould 
penetrate  where  others  dared  not  go,  and  oould  find  a  waj  to  the 
people's  hearts  which  others  knew  not  o£ 

''Ah,  70a  do  not  know,  mistress,  what  a  straggle  I  have  for  a 
livelihood,"  says  a  poor  woman. 

*'0h  yes,  I  do,"  is  the  reply,  <'  I  am  quite  as  poor  as  you  are.  I 
bow  it  all ;  but  get  this  Book,  it  is  the  balm  of  all  your  sorrow,  and 
I  bEing  it  to  you  because  I  have  found  it  so  myself." 

And  not  only  weary  women,  but  drunken  and  profligate  men  have 
^eea  reached  by  the  same  agency ;  coarse,  dissolute,  dreadful  characters 
htve  lent  an  ear  to  the  Bible-woman's  appeal,  and  in  not  a  few  in- 
sUnoeB  have  opened  their  hearts  to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Book. 

To  trust  the  poor  to  deal  with  the  poor  is  the  governing  principle 
of  tkiB  agency ;  and,  as  Dr.  Dykes  observed  in  his  funeral  address, 
"hero  lay  'the  missing  link,'  which  Mrs.  Ranjrard  had  the  wit  to 
^hacorer,  and  the  energy  and  will  to  supply."  The  rapidity  with 
viufih  the  principle  was  seized  and  the  success  with  which  it  was 
tpplied,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  history 
of  Christian  work  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

From  the  very  first,  Mrs.  Ranyard  associated  her  work  with  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  her  aim  ever  being  to  get  the  people 
to  purchase  the  Bible  for  themselves  by  means  of  a  small  weekly 
snbocription.  In  this  way  the  work  of  Bible  circulation  was  connected 
vith  that  of  Bible-reading,  and  they  became  auxiliary  to  each  other. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  thus 
taken  to  the  lowliest  and  most  wretched  of  homes  both  in  England 
^abroad. 

Mm  Banyard's  house  in  Hunter  Street  became  the  centre  of  the 
ou)rement,  and  hers  was  the  mind  that  inspired  and  directed  it. 
^erever  it  was  decided  to  engage  a  Bible-woman  or  a  nurse,  Mrs. 
^jard  was  implied  to  for  the  agent;  and  whenever  a  woman  of  the 
denied  class  ezi)ressed  a  wish  to  devote  herself  to  such  a  work,  she 
^tt  refiorred  to  Mrs.  Banyard  to  obtain  her  credentials.  This  highly- 
gjfted  hbdy  had  wonderful  aptitudes  for  the  business  that  thus  grew 
^i^nmd  ber.  She  had  keen  insight  into  character,  and  it  is  said  that 
^  ^is^aeldom  deceived  in  the  women  she  selected,  over  whom,  by 
^psthy^and  wise  counsel,  she  acquired  great  influence.    In  like 
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manner  she  gathered  around  her  the  sympathy  and  suj^port  of 
Christian  people  of  the  higher  chissesy  so  that  the  movement  did  not 
fail  for  want  of  funds,  nor  for  lack  of  lady  superintendants,  one  of 
whom  she  placed  over  every  Bible-woman.  A  '<  council  of  friends,'* 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  ever  ready  to  come  to  her 
aid,  while  her  wise  judgment  and  ready  taet  could  always  be  trusted 
to  cany  out  the  work  in  detail.  Her  own  superior  intelligenoe  and 
lo¥e  of  Bible  research  led  her  to  seek  to  inform  the  minds  of  the* 
women  concerning  the  Book  they  had  to  teach.  Her  well-lmown 
works,  ^'  Xhe  Book  and  its  Story/ ''  Stonet Crying  Out»"  and  «'i!r6Bh 
Leave».of  the. Book  and  its  Story/-  indicate  the  means  wUdi,  asa 
wiae  worker,  she  used  for  tida  end.  Thus  she  wrougbL  *' Hers  was 
the  conoentt^tioii  oC  a*  vigorous^  pcaotioal  mind  on  a  waaf^  pointy 
wiueh  cominonly  •eomsuaids  saoceBBk" 

Year  by- year  she  had  wonderful  faets  amd.flgiiras  to  xeport^>aBd  at 
the  dose  of  last  year  she  thus  wastes  x-^^*  We  have  At  present  asw- 
datedwitkonr  centres,  1.35  Bible  kd^  superintendenitB,  38>nujwlsdy 
BvperintendentB,  and  5  oeninl  voluntuy  woriceve^total  ITSr-^sr  orer* 
sight  and  oo-cpenation,  with  171  Bible-women  and  70  nurses^  asasted 
byl6  visiting  pioneers ;  so  that» with  3  offioe-ageots  andamatnm  of 
dormitories,  our  nnmbevs  amount  to  439/'  Uiis  machinery  is  mur 
tailed  by  an  ineome  of  between  X10,000  and  £12^000  perannum. 

/In  addition  to  the  home  work,  the  report  proceeds : — **  We  hare 
peid  salarieafrom  our  Foreign  Fund  in  aid  of  36  native  CSiriBtisns 
employed  as  Bible-women  abroad,  or  chiefly  hitherto  as  Scdptaxe- 
readeia  We  have  8  Bible-women  in  Syria,  at  Beirut^  and  Damaaeiu, 
and  1  Bible-man;  1  in  Jafia,  12  in  India,  2  in Bucmah,  2  in  Madsr 
gascar,  2  in  Berlin,  2  in  Madrid,  1  at  Genoa,  1  at  Athens,  2  in 
Bordeaux,  1  in  Constantinople,  and  1  in  the  Hebrides.''  Truly  this 
is* a  noble  ''legacy  "  to  evangelical  Christendom  1 

'  But  many,  many  hearts  mourn  the  loss  of  a  mind  stDongenoo^to 
guide  them,  and  a  hand  powerful  enough  to  support  thenu  Hundreds 
of  the  women,  who  have  been  thus  employed,  gathered  at  herfunersli 
dad  in  mourning  apparel,  and  wearing  yet  more  soraowful  oounten- 
aacea  There^  too,  were  the  friends,  who  were  ever  ready  to  work 
with  her^  and  who  now  pledge  themselves  to  cany  on  the  .work  ''on 
the  same  principle  and  in  the  same  spirit  as  hitherto."  A  deputa^ 
tion  ficom  the  Kble  Society  showed  its  aeuie  of  the  value  of  her 
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Uboixn.    The  funeral  aerrioe  was  oondaotod  in  Begent's   Square 
FreBbyterian  Church,  where  she  had  been  accustomed  to  attend.  ' 

J.  B.  P, 


Afghanistan  and  the  Central  Asian  Question.  By  Fbedsbick  H. 
FiSHEB,  B.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Her  Majesty's  Bengal 
Civil  Service.     With  Map.     (James  Clarke  and  Co.) 

This  unpretending  work  is  a  veiy  able  digest  of  information  de- 
rived from  muneroua  reliable  sources.  Mr.  Eisher  has  carefully 
^todied  the  geography,  both  physical  and  political,  of  this  remarkable 
ooimtiy,  and  described  with  deamess  its  cUmate  and  productions,  iJbs 
literature,  languages,  and  institutions*  The.  marvellous  story  of 
Alfizanderthe  (Ireafs  expedition,  of  his  muffsk  through  Afghanistan  to 
Tniiia,  and  his  return  through  Baluchistan,  is  told  with  vivid  toudies 
and  a  firm  handling  of  important  fieicts.  A  brief  sketch  is  given  of  the 
fortones  of  the  countiy,  or  rather,  a  series  of  pictures  of  those  moments 
at  whieh  it  oomes  into  the  light  of  other  contemporary  histories ; 
then  follows  the  connecti<ni  between  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of 
tbe  entire  region  and  the  Mogul  Empire  of  India;  while  the  foundation 
of  the  Duiani  Empire  of  Afghanistan  by  Ahmed  Shah,  the  subse- 
qoent  advance  of  Zaman  Shah  to  Lahore,  with  the  alann  thereby 
excited  in  British  India,  are  all  portrayed  with  a  masterly  hand. 
The  commencement  is  noted  of  that  perilous  Bussophobia,  which  has 
occasioned  so  many  violations  of  common  sense,  honour,  and  manli- 
ness, and  it  is  followed  up  by  a  review  of  the  British  policy  which  led 
to  the  tragedies  and  revenges  of  the  first  Afghan  war,  and  to  the 
complications  of  the  present  disgraceful  and  unnecessary  campaign. 
Mr.  Ilsher  takes  a  more  alarming  view  of  the  Bussian  advance  in 
Gentnd  Asia  than  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  recent  examination  of 
the  entire  case,  thinks  to  be  warranted  by  the  facts.  Our  author's 
political  judgment  is  singularly  impartial,  and  he  states  the  views  of 
LoidLawrenoe  and  Lord  Northbrook,  backed  up  astheyareby  all  great 
Indian  authorities,  as  to  the  violation  of  our  national  good  faith  in 
breiking  promises  which  had  been  repeatedly  made  to  ShereAli,  aswell 
es  to  his  father,  that  we  would  not  force  English  residents  upon  the  Andr. 
A  perfieet  galaxy  of  great  names,  moreover,  is  quoted  against  the  vi^w 
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that  militaiy  advantageB  can  be  secared  bj  enlarging  our  frontier 
to  Candahar  and  Cabul,  or  bj  bringing  onrselves  into  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  population,  thus  leaving  mountain  pajraes  between  ourselTes  and 
our  base^  fiace  to  face  with  Busaia.  Mr.  Fisher  does  not  discuas  the 
delicate  question,  but  gives  the  counter  opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  young  protigi  at  Calcutta,  and  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  favoar 
of  scientific  frontiers,  of  checkmating  Russia,  and  making  our  Empire 
''  absolutely  safe  "  by  the  present  warlike  expedition.  It  seems  tons 
that  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  great  work  contains  an  irrefutable  demon- 
stration from  diplomatic  and  private  correspondence,  that  a  new  and 
unjustifiable  departure  has  been  taken  in  our  Indian  policy,  that  this 
policy  has  been  dictated  or  governed  by  the  terrible  mistakes  recently 
made  in  Europe,  by  which  our  selfishness  and  panic,  our  reactionary 
patronage  of  effete  barbarism,  and  our  servile  dread  of  Ghristiaii 
liberty  became  the  true  cause  of  the  Busso-Turkish  War,  and  gave 
the  most  preponderating  place  to  Russia  in  the  affection  of  the  down- 
trodden Christian  populations  groaning  under  the  heel  of  Turkey, 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  **  Truth's  like  a  torch,  the  more  it's 
shook  it  shines ; "  and  we  are  satisfied  that  facts  and  principles  thus 
arrayed  by  the  Duke  of  Axgyll  will,  sooner  or  later,  regulate  the  all 
but  unanimous  conviction  of  the  English  peopla  The  reaction  is  not 
yet  over,  but  the  return  swing  of  the  pendulum  is  as  certain  as  that 
now  we  are  priding  ourselves  on  the  "  honour ''  of  trampling  upon 
subject  populations,  and  on  the  "  peace "  which  is  based  on  vague 
promise  and  ill-starred  ventures. 


From  Messrs.  J.  F.  Shaw  and  Son  we  have  received  several  d 
their  delightful  publications  for  the  young.  Winifred;  or,  An  EngUA 
Maidmi  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  L,  £.  G.  An  extremely 
pretty  and  well-written  story  which  will  not  fedl  to  interest  English 
maidens  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  aim  and  style  it  is  fairly 
above  the  average. — White  LiUee,  and  other  Tales.  By  L.  S.  Meade. 
These  tales  will  cultivate  and  deepen  a  love  for  flowers  in  children. 
— Picklee :  a  Fwnny  LUtU  Couple.  By  Totty  Osbom«  Shows  the 
same  comprehension  of  child  life  as  appeared  in  "  Two  little  Turks,'' 
thoogh  scarcely  so  firesh  and  racy. — Ptauifore  Days;  The  AdveMm 
qfFred  amd  DoUy  by  Wood  and  Wave.    By  Ismay  Thoin.   A  power- 
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M  rival  in  child  liteiAtare  to  Yottj  Osbom's  little  naive  stories. 
We  868  just  a  possible  danger  that  they  may  suggest  some  mischiev- 
ous tricks  to  little  people  beyond  those  supplied  by  their  own  fertile 
fanciea  The  illustrations  to  these  books  for  very  wee  children, 
though  slightly  sketched,  are  truly  artistic. — From  the  same  pub- 
pablishers  we  have  also,  WhcU  is  Your  Life  f  Mission  Addresses. 
By  the  Kev.  W.  Hay  M.  H.  Aitken.  A  selection  of  plain,  faithful, 
earnest  addresses  on  the  simplest  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  great 
realities  of  life,  death,  and  salvation.  Mr.  Aitken's  spoken  words 
have  been  made  the  power  of  God  to  the  salvation  of  many 
souls,  and  through  the  press  he  may  reach  a  still  wider  audience, 

and  become  more   extensively   useful. T/ie  Path  of  the  Just : 

a  Memoir  of  Daniel  Baylies,  By  the  Rev.  G.  Poole,  M.A.  (London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  This  small  volume  contains  the  simple 
annala  of  a  good  man's  life — from  early  youth,  through  all  the  trials 
and  temptations  of  an  emigrants  lot  in  New  Zealand,  where  by  good 
conduct,  economy,  and  industry  he  secured  a  modest  competence 
vhich  enabled  him  to  return  to  the  home  and  the  friends  he  loved, 
among  whom  he  spent  his  few  remaining  years^  first  in  active  Chris- 
tian service,  and  afterwards  in  patient  suffering,  until,  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age,  the  Master  summoned  him  to  nobler  work  beyond 

the  veil. The  Heligious  Tract  Society  publishes  a  new  edition  of 

Lord  Lyttleton's  well-known  Obeervationa  on  the  Conversion  and 
Apostkahip  of  St.  Paul,  which,  although  not  up  to  the  mark  of  modem 
scholarship  and  criticism,  will  always  continue  a  standard  work  in 
its  own  line  of  thought.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  an  introduction 
from  the  pen  of  that  acute  and  philosophic  thinker,  the  late  lamented 
Professor  Henry  Bogers.  From  the  Tract  Society  we  have  also, 
Homdy  Heroes  and  Heroines,  By  Anne  J.  Buckland.  A  selection 
of  narratives  of  simple-minded  men,  women,  and  children,  who,  in 
seasons  of  danger  and  distress,'  have  displayed  the  presence  of 
mind,  courage,  and  faith  which  constitute  true  heroism. — 77»tf  Waves 
of  this  Troublesome  World.  A  story  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  life 
▼herein  right-doing  generally  receives  its  reward,  and  sin  finds  out 
the  transgressors.—.^  London  Squcvre  and  its  InHuibita/rUs,  By  Emily 
Dihden.  Butterflies,  beetles,  caterpillars,  worms,  and  a  variety 
of  other  insects  are  the  inhabitants  of  a  London  square,  on  whose 
^^sried  peculiarities  this  little  book  gives  much  valuable  information. 
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—The  Life  of  the  Reo,  Richard  ZnUl.  By  the  Rev.  C.  M.  BirrelL 
We  welcome  this  new  edition  of  a  most  interesting  biography. 
Whether  in  India,  Bussia^  or  England,  Bichard  Kmll  worked  boldly 
and  diligently  for  God.  This  record  of  his  life  is  likely  to  stir  up  others 

to  ^'  go  and  do  likewise." Centenary  CelebraHon  of  West  Orckaard 

Chapelt  CovevUry,  (Yates  and  Alexander.)  This  volume  is  an  interest- 
ing memorial  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  Congregational  churches 
in  the  Midland  counties.  It  consists  of  a  chronicle  of  its  history  by 
the  honoured  pastor  of  the  church,  the  Bev.  E.  H.  Delf ;  a  vivid  and 
fine-toned  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Independency  as  a  system  of 
Church  organization  by  the  Bev.  John  Gordon,  and  a  report  of  the 
admirable  speeches  delivered  at  the  centenary  meeting  by  repre- 
sentatives of  numerous  churches  and  communities,  the  address  of  the 
Bev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown  being  especially  brilliant,  and  that  of  the 
Bev.  B.  Johnson  warmed  by  many  affectionate  reminiscences.  Hie 
facts  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Delf  sl)0w  that  the  dmrch  at  Coventry, 
under  the  pastorate  of  the  Bev.  George  Burder,  was  associated  with 
the  earliest  movement  for  the  conduct  of  Sunday-flchools,  by  the 
willinghood  of  the  Christian  Church.     The  volume  is  illustrated  hy 

portraits  of  the  successive  pastors  for  a  hundred  years. The  Old, 

Old  Siory ;  and  other  Verses.  (London :  Hatchards.)  Musical  utter- 
ances of  a  Christian  soul  in  harmony  with  the  ''old,  old  story." 

Dr.  ClermorU :  A  Methodist  Tale.   By  A.  £.  Bleby.     (London : 

F.  £.  Longley.)  A  brief  tale  illustrating  the  trials,  the  benefits, 
and  the  prejudices  of  Methodism. — ^ew  Coins  from  Old  €Md,  By 
Thomas  Champness.  These  fresh  coins  from  the  old  gold  of  Scripture 
truth  deserve  to  be  widely  circulated.    They  are  rich  in  wise  thought 

and  holy  influence. The  Joyful  Sound.      By  William  Brown. 

(Edinburgh  :  William  Oliphant  and  Co.)  This  is  an  exposition  of  the 
fifty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  is  full  of  pertinent  and  practical 
thoughts.  « 
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I— ItottI  C^iitH — pait-^ait. 

By  the  Rev.  Griffith  John'. 

ANEW  work  of  considerable  interest  has  recently  sprung  up  in  the 
district  of  Hiau-Kan.  Having  just  returned  from  a  second  visit  to 
tlttt  region,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  record  certain  facts  connected  with 
this  movement,  which  have  so  much  cheered  my  own  heart.  The  Wei 
village  is  situated  about  five  miles  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Hiau-Kan,  and 
is  the  centre  of  our  operations  in  that  division  of  the  district.  This  new 
moTement  has  had  its  origin  in  the  Liu  village,  which  is  situated  about 
eight  miles  to  the  west  of  the  city,  and  promises  to  become  the  centre  of  a 
great  work  in  the  western  division.  The  central  figure  in  this  movement 
is  a  man  named  Liu-Ktk-Shan  ;  and  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  try  and 
give  yon  some  idea  of  him.  Some  time  in  the  summer  of  1875  I  was 
preaching,  as  usual,  at  one  of  our  chapels  in  Hankow,  when  Liu  happened 
to  be  present.  On  this  occasion  I  dwelt  on  a  theme  which  had  become 
clothed  with  a  new  and  powerful  significance  to  my  own  mind,  namely, 
Christ's  power  to  save  from  sin.  Among  my  hearers  there  were  three  or 
four  who  seemed  deeply  interested  in  this  truth,  and  with  whom  I  had  a 
very  pleasing  conversation  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congregation. 
Wishing  to  have  a  still  closer  and  more  searching  talk  with  these  men,  I 
invited  them  to  follow  me  into  the  vestry.  I  had  not  noticed  Liu,  and  did 
not  know  that  such  a  man  was  in  the  congregation  ;  but  he,  having  heard 
the  mvitation  to  the  others,  accompanied  them.  Having  spent  some  time 
in  fiamest  conyersation  with  the  men  whom  I  had  invited,  I  turned  to  Liu, 
and  he  addressed  me  thus : — "  Pastor  John,  when  you  were  speaking  just 
now,  I  heard  you  say  that  Jesus  can  save  men  from  their  sins.  Is  that 
^e  t"  I  assured  him  that  it  was  perfectly  true.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  can 
^6  laTe  me  )"    I  asked  him  what  were  the  sins  to  which  he  was  specially 
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addicted.  ^*  I  am  addicted  to  every  sin  you  can  imagine/'  was  the  reply ; 
and  then^  enumerating  his  sins  on  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  in  a  fashion  pecu- 
liarly Chinese,  he  said,  "  I  am  an  opium-smoker,  a  fornicator,  a  gambler, 
a  drunkard,  and  an  unfilial  son ;  and  everything  that  is  bad.  Can  Jesus 
Christ  save  me  T'  I  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  man,  for  he  looked 
it  all.  No  other  attestation  of  the  fact  than  his  rakish  appearance  was 
needed.  My  reply  was  an  emphatic,  "  Tes — Xesus  Christ  can  save  yov. 
Only  believe."  We  prayed  together,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  Liu  was 
converted  there  and  then.  The  change  in  him  was  very  marked.  He  not 
only  joined  the  church,  and  became  exemplary  in  his  attendance  on 
religious  ordinances ;  he  became  an  active  worker  also,  and  evinced  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  salvation  of  others.  It  was  the  joy  of  his  soul  to 
bring  his  old  associates  in  sin  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  help 
the  victims  of  opium  out  of  their  bondage.  His  Grospel  was — ''Jesus 
Christ  came  to  save  sinners.  He  has  saved  me,  the  vilest  of  all,  and  He 
can  save  you.     Only  believe." 

Influjings  of  Liu'a  Example. 

When,  in  the  early  part  of  1877,  it  was  resolved  that  special  efforts 
should  be  put  forth  at  the  hospital  on  behalf  of  opium-smokers,  the  need 
of  a  man  endowed  with  genuine  sympathy  of  heart  and  real  strength  of 
character  to  take  charge  of  them  was  deeply  felt  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
fixing  on  Liu  as  the  man  for  the  post.  But  he  is  a  sawyer  by  trade,  and  I 
did  not  see  exactly  how  he  could  be  transformed  into  a  cook.  In  England, 
the  thought  of  such  a  metamorphosis  would  have  been  dismissed  as  ridi- 
culous ;  but,  as  Hue  puts  it,  "  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
without  exception,  are  gifted  with  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  cookery.  If 
you  want  a  cook,  it  is  the  easiest  tiring  in  the  world  to  supply  the  want. 
You  have  but  to  take  the  first  Chinese  you  can  catch,  and,  after  a  few 
days'  practice,  he  will  acquit  himself  of  his  duties  to  admiration."  The 
post  was  offered  to  Liu,  and  he  accepted  it  at  once  on  account  of  the 
opportunities  it  would  afford  him  of  promoting  the  physical  and  spixitnal 
weli-being  of  his  fellow-men.  In  this  capacity  he  has  given  us  the  utmost 
satisfaetion. 

Surtng  a  part  of  the  summer  the  lower  wards  of  tfa^  hospital  were 
flooded,  and  Liu  applied  for  and  obtained  permission  to  go  and  visit  his 
native  village^  with  the  view  ef  preaching  tiie  Gospel  to  his  clansmen.  On 
his  return,  he  informed  us  that  many  in  his  village^  in  oonseqttenoe  of  his 
preaching,  had  lost  their  ftiith  in  idolatry^  and  that  some  had  aotaally 
thrown  their  idols  into  the  flood.    This  was  welcome  news,  indeed ;  ^  ^ 
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kit  it  to  be  my  duty  to  visit  the  place  without  delay.     On  my  arriTcd  at 

the  Tillage,  I  found  matters  just  as  Liu  had  described  them.    Seeing  that 

the  knowledge  of  the  people  touching  Divine  truth  was  very  limited,  I 

asked  them  what  it  was  that  had  led  them  to  think  favourably  of  the 

Christian  religion.     Their  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  change  it 

had  wrought  in  the  character  of  Liu-Kin-Shan.     He  had  been  known  as 

(Hie  of  the  greatest  reprobates  in  the  whole  of  that  region  ;  but  he  now 

appeared  among  them  as  a  new  man,  and  they  believed  that  the  religion 

vhich  could  work  such  a  change  in  such  a  man  must  be  true  and  heaven — 

bom.    And  here  I  leamt  many  things  about  the  past  history  of  Liu  that 

vere  unknown  to  me  before.     He  is  now  fifty  years  of  age.     His  first 

twenty-five  were  spent  at  home,  where  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 

immoral  and  reckless  men  in  that  part  of  the  country.    He  then  joined  the 

anny,  and  in  due  time  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  centurion.     As  a 

soldier  he  roved  over  the  country  fourteen  jears,  had  many  a  brush  with 

the  long-haired  rebels,  and  slew  about  thirty  of  them  with  his  own  hand 

in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  native  village.     He  got  tired  of  the  army, 

hovever,  and  set  himself  up  as  a  sawyer  in  Hankow,  where,  till  the  time 

of  his  conversion,  most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  riot  and  debauchery.     For 

eight  years  he  never  paid  his  home  a  single  visit,  and  during  a  period  of 

twenty  years  he  was  seen  in  his  native  village  only  three  times.     Such  was 

the  man  as  they  had  known  him  in  his  heathen  condition.    Now  be 

appears  before  them  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind — a  kind  husband,  a 

loTing  father,  and  a  peace-loving  neighbour.     It  is  not  strarge  that  hn 

clansmen  should  stand  amazed  at  the  change,  and  condnde  that  the 

religion  which  can  rescue  such  a  man  from  such  a  depth  of  degradation 

mnst  be  Divine.    On  my  last  visit  to  the  village,  Liu  was  present,  and  I 

oonld  not  but  be  struck  with  his  entire  bearing,  and  with  the  maiiud 

attention  paid  to  him  by  alL     Formerly  he  was  fecored  and  hated ;  now  h& 

is  beloved  and  respected. 

Report  of  the  Evakoelist  Siait. 

Whilst  in  the  village,  on  my  first  visit,  I  did  what  I  could  to  infitruct 
the  people ;  and  on  my  return  to  Hankow  arranged  that  Siau,  one  of  our 
ifiost  efficient  helpers,  should  go  and  take  up  his  abode  among  them  -for  a 
few  weeks.  In  our  last  church-meeting,  Siau  gave  us  an  account  of  his 
labours  in  that  region,  which  delighted  all  our  hearts.  His  story  sounded 
in  my  ean  very  much  like  a  chapter  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apoatles ;  and 
our  meeting  at  Hankow  brought  vividly  to  mj  mind  the  scene  at  Antioch, 
when  Paul  and  Barnabas  gathered  the  Qiurcb  together,  and  rehearsed  all 
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that  God  had  done  with  them.  Beiug  anxious  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
help  on  a  work  that  appeared  so  promising,  I  left  Hankow  on  the  27th 
November,  1878,  for  Hiau-Kan,  accompanied  by  Siau.  I  reached  the  Liu 
village  on  tho  morning  of  the  29  th,  and  was  much  struck  with  the  progress 
the  villagers  had  made  in  Christian  knowledge.  The  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity  had  become  quite  familiar  to  not  a  few ;  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  meet  one  whp  knew  nothing  ;  whilst  the  children  seemed  to 
have  their  little  heads  crammed  with  the  lessons  taught  them  by  the 
evangelists  Siau  and  "Wei.  I  spent  most  of  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday 
with  them.  Some  of  the  surrounding  villages  were  visited,  and  the  whole 
time  was  given  up  to  incessant  talking  and  preaching.  On  Sunday  I 
ad  minis 'ered  the  rite  of  baptism  to  thirteen  adults  and  eleven  children 
Thinking  that  it  would  be  well  to  leave  them  for  a  day  or  two,  I  started  on 
Monday  morning  for  the  Wei  village,  about  thirteen  miles  distant  from  the 
Liu  village.  I  called  at  the  Wen  village  on  my  way,  had  a  service  with 
the  few  Christians  who  were  present,  and  baptised  a  young  man,  the 
youngest  son  of  one  of  our  oldest  converts  there.  At  the  Wei  village  all 
the  Christians  met  in  the  evening.  We  had  an  interesting  service,  at  the 
close  of  which  four  adults  and  four  children  were  baptised.  On  Tuesday  I 
returned  to  the  Liu  village,  but  did  not  enter  it  till  the  following  morning. 
Early  on  Wednesday  Mr.  Bryant  arrived  from  Hankow,  and  both  he  and 
myself  spent  Wednesday  and  Thursday  at  the  Liu  village.  Cor  presence 
at  the  place  was  widely  known  ;  scores  from  other  villages  came  to  see  us, 
and  hear  what  we  had  to  say ;  and  our  whole  time  was  taken  up  with 
talking,  preaching,  and  exhorting.  On  Thursday  afternoon  four  adults 
and  two  boys  were  baptised  by  Mr.  Bryant  and  myself.  There  were  others 
who  expressed  a  desire  to  join  us,  but  we  thought  it  best  to  postpone  their 
baptism.  When  we  left  the  village,  nine  whole  families  had  joined  the 
Church,  over  whose  doora  red  slips  of  paper  had  been  pasted,  bearing  the 
inscription,  Je-S(i-Sheng-Ktau,  "  The  Holy  Religion  of  Jesus  }  "  a  large 
number  of  those  that  remain  had  fully  resolved  to  join  us,  and  were  only 
waiting  the  removal  of  certain  temporary  obstacles  in  order  to  take  the 
final  step.  Not  a  particle  of  ill-will  was  manifested  to  us  by  any  one, 
whilst  the  bearing  of  most  was  very  cordial.  The  neighbouring  villages 
were  beginning  to  manifest  an  interest  in  our  message,  and  the  entire 
prospect  looked  bright  and  promising.  lu  this  one  village  there  are 
between  sixty  and  seventy  families,  containing  from  300  to  400  souk 
The  entire  population  consists  of  one  clan,  bearing  the  family  name  Liu.  I 
do  not  regard  it  as  over-sanguine  to  expect  to  see  the  whole  population  in 
the  church  within  two  years.     It  cannot  but  become  saturated  with  a 
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loowledge  of  the  truth,  for  the  children  carry  it  with  them  into  eTcry 
hat  The  Word  of  Life  is  on  their  little  lips,  and  it  cannot  but  sound 
fortL  Here  and  there  the  voice  of  song  may  be  heard,  and  one  has  only 
to  listen  attentively  in  order  to  discover  that  the  grand  Doxology,  ''  Praise 
God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  has  found  its  way,  through  the  chil- 
dreo,  into  the  humblest  of  these  very  humble  domiciles. 

The  Movement  a  Genuine  One. 

I  was  struck,  also,  with  the  growing  friendliness  of  the  people,  all  around. 
At  our  landing-place,  which  is  a  small  market  town,  about  two  miles  on 
this  Bide  of  the  Liu  village,  the  people  were  disposed  at  first  to  be  some- 
That  rude.  •  On  Wednesday  evening,  however,  we  received  a  pressing  invi- 
tation to  come  and  preach  in  the  town ;  and,  being  a  beautiful  moonlight 
rnght,  we  went  and  preached  in  the  open  air  for  more  than  an  hour  to 
large  and  attentive  congregations.  Next  morning  we  observed  a  marked 
change  in  the  general  bearing  of  the  people.  The  grown-up  men  were 
friendly,  and  the  children  dare  not  show  their  impudence.  In  another 
Tillage  I  met  a  priest,  who  protested  that  he  had  not  knocked  his  head  to 
Baddh  since  the  first  time  he  heard  Siau  preach. 

Before  we  left,  a  part  of  Liu's  house  was  converted  into  a  chapel  The 
room  was  cleared  of  all  encumbrances,  the  old  family  shrine  was  taken 
down  and  cast  out,  and  a  tablet  was  put  up  over  the  door,  bearing  the 
iucriptlon,  Fuh-yin-hwei-tang — *'  The  Gospel  Hall." 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  this  most  interesting  work.  It  has  a 
good  root,  and  is,  I  think,  thoroughly  sound  as  far  as  it  has  developed.  In 
no  shape  or  form  has  money  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Not  one  cash 
has  been  given  away  towards  any  purpose  whatever.  Money  has  been  a 
real  curse  to  the  missionary  work  in  China;  and  wherever  it  is  introduced, 
however  small  the  sum  may  be,  a  certain  amount  of  rottenness  must 
follow.  I  commend  this  new  work  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  friends 
in  England,  and  solicit  their  prayers  that  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  has  thus 
heen  so  auspiciously  planted  in  the  Liu  village,  may,  like  the  banian,  send 
forth  its  rooting  branches,  and  cover  the  whole  region. 

The  work  in  Hankow  is  making  solid  progress.  When  missionaries  and 
native  Christiana  from  other  ports  pass  through  the  place  they  seem  much 
itmck  with  the  aspect  of  things.  Every  Communion  Sunday  some  are 
received  into  the  church,  and  we  have  always  a  number  of  inquirers  on 
hsnd.  There  is  no  excitement  about  it,  but  a  quiet,  steady  moving 
forward. 
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HIUE  is  a  low,  flat,  ooral  islaiid,  in  S.  Ut  19°  1'  ind  W.  long.  169^  ^.    Iti» 
about  forty  miles  in  circnmfeience,  with  a  population  of  5,900.    It  sUnds 
alone,  belonging  to  no  group,  and  having  a  language  peculiar  to  the  island. 
In  1S46,  Peniamina,  a  native  of  the  island,  who  had  been  educated  in  Samoa,  refcuned 
to  Nine,  and  became  the  first  teacher  of  the  Gk>spel  to  his  fellow-nativei.    Eogliah 
Missionary  :  the  Rev.  F.  E.  La.wes. 

The  Beport  of  the  Mission  on  Niue  for  1878  has  recently  come  to  hand. 
The  &ust  of  that  year  being  the  tenth  of  Mr.  Lawes's  residence  on  the 
island  naturally  suggested  to  our  brother  a  somewhat  wider  retrospect 
than  usual  From  his  statements  it  is  apparent  that  the  material  benefits 
which  usually  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Gospel  have  not  been  wanting  in 
the  case  of  Niue.  The  natives,  always  eager  traders,  are  finding  a  profit- 
able source  of  industry  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  market  for  cotton 
and  other  produce  having  of  late  years  grown  considerably.  Their  love 
for  the  Word  of  God  remains  as  strong  as  ever,  and  their  desire  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  its  truths  is  seen  in  the  appointment  of  some  of  their 
best  teachers  to  the  New  Guinea  Mission.  The  questions  which  firom 
time  to  time  arise  in  connection  with  their  church  afiGsurs  indicate  an  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  their  obligations  with  respect  to  self-support  and 
internal  management.  In  regard  to  the  financial  results  of  the  past  twelve 
months,  Mr.  Lawes  writes : — 


"  The  contributions  for  the  current 
year  amount  to  £494  8s.  7|d.  The 
cotton  and  fungus  we  have  sold  and 
shipped,  with  the  exception  of  some 
loose  fungus  for  which  we  had  no  bags. 
There  was  also  a  small  quantity  of 
arrowroot  put  in  with  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society's  contributions,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  specially 
prepared  for  the  teachers  going  to  New 
Guinea.  The  remainder  brought  as 
subscriptions,  I  sent  to  our  teachers 
already  in  the  field.  If  we  had  kept  it, 
the  lats  would  have  had  the  greater 
part  of  it  before  we  found  a  customer 
for  it,  and  as  the  teachers  will, be 
highly  pleased  to  receive  it  as  a  present 
firom  the  church  in  Kiue,  it  seemed  to  us 
the  best  way  of  utUiaing  that  portinn  of 
the  contributionSi 

"  The  teachers' salaries  amounted  to 


612  dols.  45  cents,  which  is  an  average 
of  68  dols.  5  cents  per  man.  You  will, 
however,  see  by  the  statistics  that  some 
of  them  received  much  less  than  that 
amount  The  teachers  came  to  me  a 
few  months  ago,  asking  if  we  could  not 
arrange  to  have  only  one  poa-ofiering 
in  the  year,  viz.,  for  the  *  May/  and 
give  them  their  salaiy  out  of  it;  kXf 
they  said,  at  present  some  receive  a 
good  amount  whilst  others  do  not  get 
sufficient,  and,  moreover,  what  they  get 
does  not  go  far  in  pxnehasing  at  the 
stores  on  the  island.  I  told  them  that 
to  do  as  they  wished  would  be  quite 
contraiyto  the  principle  that  we  desired 
to  inculcate — for  each  church  to  sup- 
port its  own  pastor ;  and  that  whatwas 
brought  to  us  lor  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  we  had  no  power  or 
right  to  appropriate  to  local  purposes* 
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That  the  people  could  give  their  ps»t(^ 
ja^t  as  much  as  they  plcaaed  out  of 
the  snm  total  collected.  AxmI  if  they 
^i^hed  it,  they  could,  after  separoting 
the  teacheis'  salary  from  the  London 
MLssionary  Society's  contributions, 
bring  all  to  us,  and  we  would  pay  them 
the  worth  of  their  pn>duce  partly  in 
cash,  and  for  the  remainder  get  them 
what  they  wished  from  England  or  from 
Sydney.  Three  oi  the  teachers  availed 
themselves  of  the  above  opportunity, 
hence  the  Xiue  Teachers'  Fimd  men- 
rioiwd  in  statement  of  account. 

**  In  addition  to  the  above  amounts, 
the  church-mfimbers  gave  their  annual 
prt^ent  of  yams  to  the  John  Williams, 
worth  not  less  than  ^£30.  It  was  really 
worth  more  than  that,  on  account  of  the 
<c;ircity  of  food.  It  was  not  this  year 
;nTen  out  of  their  abimdance,  for  they 
are  snffering  from  the  effects  of  last 
year's  drought,  and  are  very  hungry. 
Outalders  would  say  that  it  was  given 
ander  pressure, — that  the  missionary 
'tiisk-nuusters'  compel  them  to  keep 
up  the  *  tale  of  bricks,*  whether  they 
have  straw  or  not.  So  for  as  we  know, 
the  gift  was  made  cheerfully.  We 
merely  said  to  the  teachers,  'Keep  up 
the  present,  but  give  according  to 
'liminished  means ;'  and  to  our  surprise 
there  were  about  as  many  yams  as  in 
times  of  plenty. 

"Youwillbeghid  to  learn  that  we 
have  remitted  to  Mr.  Sunderland  bills 
and  cash  amounting  to  ;gl97 15s.  8d.  in 
payment  for  the  last  shipment  of 
^'inean  Scriptures.  We  hope  that  the 
thirdinstalmentof  Xiue  Testaments  will 
wrive  in  Sydney  in  time  for  the  next 
voy^re  of  the  John  WiUiaTM,    We  have 


been  for  months  wil^hout  books.  People 
are  continually  asking  for  Testamenta, 
and  some  have  already  begun  paying 
for  them,  in  order  to  secure  a  book  as 
soon  as  they  arrive. 

**We  have  nothing  remaikable   to 
write    respecting    our     woric   dnring 
the  past  year.     The  net  increase  of 
church-members    is  smalL      A   good 
number  have  been  received  into  chmvh^ 
fellowship,  but  death  has  been  busy 
thinning  our  ranks.    The  men  who  re- 
ceived and  protected  the  early  teachers 
liave  nearly  all  entereil  into  rest.    Only 
one  or  two,  here  and  there,  remain.  The 
deatli-mte  in    this    viUage    (Alofi)  is 
especially  high.      Our  deacons,  judges, 
and  TuLera  ore  dead.    Of  the  middle- 
aged  men,  who  might  now  be  expected 
to  lead,  the  Peruvian  sloveis  left  bat 
few  ;  and  the  best  and  brightest  of  our 
youths  are  away,  serving  fcnreigneis,  and 
for  the  most  part  are,  through  drink  and 
othei*  excesses,  sinking  into  an  untimely 
grave.    A  large  propoxtion  of  the  mem- 
bers lately  ailmitted,  and  of  the  eandi- 
dates,  are  children,  and  some  of  them 
are  quite  little  children.   It  is  a  hopeful 
sign — if,  at  least,  they  hare  fiort  given 
themselves  to  Qod — and  I  do  not  know 
that  we  have  so  much  reason  to  doul>t 
their  sincerity  as  we  have  that  of  older 
folks.    May  we  not  hope  that  xJbd  Qood 
iibepherd  will  with  especdal  care  iwteh 
over  these  lambs  of  His  fiodc  ? 

^The  average  attendance  at  the 
schools  is  not  now  so  large  as  unaL  TIms 
people,  having  suffered  a  good  deal  fnsm 
the  drought  of  last  year,  ans  anxMUS  to 
lose  no  time  in  planting  thisaeasem; 
consequently,  the  childien  are  Qsaljle 
to  attend  school  at  all  legnlarly.'' 


2.  THE  PAST  AND  THE  PRESENT. 

While  recognising  the  improT«d  social  position  of  the  mismbars  4t  Us 

flock,  the  miflsionary  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  new  perils  to  which  they  are 

^^by  exposed,  and  of  the  necessity  for  continued  watchfulness  on  their 
behalC 
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"  We  have  now,''ll^^vTitcs,"  been  here 
over  ten  years.     Considerable  changes 
have  taken  place  on  the  island  during 
that  time.     The  people  are  now,  com- 
pared with  those  days,  quite  wealthy. 
They  were  then    only  beginning    to 
cultivate  cotton  :  now  it  is  gro^vn  to  a 
large  extent.      Then    there    was    no 
market    for    fungus  :    now  it    is    an 
article  of  commerce,  and  cultivated ; 
and  on  one  side  of  the  island  can  be 
obtained    in    an    almost      unlimited 
(quantity.       Tliere    is,    accordingly,  a^ 
great  change  in    dress    and    outward 
adornment ;  and  many  usefid  articles 
of  civilised  life  are  in  common  use. 
Physically,  the  people  are  degenerating. 
Perhaps     too    much    clothing,     and, 
amongst  the  young  people,  too  much 
tobacco-smoking,  induce  weiikness.     Be 
that  as  it  may,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
younger  portion    of   the    community 
have  very  much  less  stamina  than  those 
more  advanced  in  years.     Disease  too, 
especially    consumption,    is    fearfully 
increasing.      Tliere  is  less  of  open  sin 
now   than    then.      Intellectuallv   and 
morally,  we  think  tliat   the  people  are 
growing ;   not    strikingly    progressing? 
vet  going  forward,  not  backward.  There 
are  now  alx)ut  490  more  members  in 
the  church  than  there  were  in  1868. 
Nearly  double  that  number  have  been 
received,  but  some  of  them  have  made 
shipwreck  of  faith  ;  whilst  many  have, 
we  hope,  arrived  in    peace  at    their 
desired  haven.     One  cheering  fact  to 
us  ia  that  of  those  now  living  who  ten 
years  ago  were  leaders  in  all  kinds  of 
wickedness,    nearly    all    are   church- 
members.    Only  one  or  two  at  Alofi, 
and,  perhaps,  not  more  than  ten  or  a 
dozen  on  the  wliole  island,  still  keep 
aloof  from  the  work  of  God. 

"With  all  the  changes  that    have 


occurred,  the  people  of  Savage  Island 
have  not  altered  in  kindness  to  their 
missionary.  And  to-day  we  esteem 
them  more  highly,  and  love  them  more 
truly,  than  we  did  during  the  first  year 
of  our  residence  amongst  them.  In 
reviewing  the  past  we  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  forbearance  and  mercy  of  Gkxl 
towards  us  in  our  home  and  in  our 
work.  *  What  shall  we  render  unto  the 
Lord  for  all  His  benefits  towards  us  1 ' 

"  The  John  JFiUiams  left  here  for 
Sydney  on  the  16th  of  September. 
Four  of  our  teachers  went  in  her 
to  South  Cape.  Three  volunteers 
we  had  to  reject^  heing  doubtful  a? 
to  the  state  of  their  health.  Tho?e 
sent,  Faraile,  Toforia,  Asafo,  and 
Palahetogia,  with  their  wives,  are,  we 
hope,  strong,  and  will  do  good  work 
in  New  Guinea.  Captain  Turpie  re- 
marked, when  he  was  getting  under 
weigh  for  Sydney  with  them  on  board, 
that  he  thought  there  was  no  fear,  on 
the  score  of  health,  about  our  teachers 
this  time.  Generally  speaking,  we  have 
more  confidence  in  the  older  than  in 
the  younger  men  in  their  physical  as 
well  as  their  moral  fitness  for  the  work. 
According  to  the  death-rate  in  New 
Guinea,  Nine  teachers  compare  favour- 
al)ly  with  those  from  the  Hervey  Group. 
There  is,  at  present,  no  lack  of  zeal  for 
New  Guinea  amongst  our  students : 
nearly  all  want  to  go.  We  could  have 
sent  six  this  time,  but  four  were  a* 
many  as  the  vessel  could  take. 

"  Our  senior  teacher,  Nemaia-Avatele, 
has,  for  the  last  four  months,  been  laid 
aside  from  his  work.  He  has  gone  to 
Apia  to  consult  Dr.  G.  A.  Turner.  He 
is  one  of  our  best  men,  and  has  been 
for  more  than  fifteen  years  in  the 
service  of  the  London  Missionaiy 
Society." 
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SINCE  the  year  1876  the  Hev.  William  Ashtoit  has  resided  at 
Barely,  from  whence  he  has  superintended  the  stations  at  Likiiatlon6 
and  Taung.  The  situation  of  Barkly  is  well  adapted  for  itinerating 
purposes,  being  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  well-peopled  district  of  country. 
In  ouiying  out  his  duties,  Mr.  Ashton  has  frequent  opportunities  of 
Tinting  towns  and  villages  where  Christian  churches  have  been  formed,  and 
where  his  counsel  and  assistance  prove  most  helpful.  In  the  autumn 
4)f  last  year  our  brother  proceeded  to  KiMBEBLEYy  when  occasion 
was  taken  by  the  native  church  at  Bultfontexn  formally  to  recognise 
-as  their  pastor  one  of  their  number — ^Mr.  James  Poote — who  had 
been  the  means  of  uniting  them  in  Christian  fellowship.  In  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  Colonial  affairs  it  is  refreshing  to  turn 
to  such  evidences  as  these  that  the  Gospel  has  obtained  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  native  tribes  of  South  Africa,  and  is  quietly,  but  surely,  winning 
its  way  among  them.    Mr.  Ashton  writes : — 

"Some   years  ago,   the  Evangelical 
Union  in  the  colony  sent  two  native 


preachers  to  the  Diamond  Fields,  one  a 
Kaffir,  called  Gray,  from  Lovedale,  who 
was  afterwards  ordained  at  Kimberley, 
the  other  is  a  native  originally 
from  Secoconie'a  country — a  Moperi. 
He  is  a  man  of  little  education, 
Imt  of  good  abilities  and  of  excellent 
character,  who  has  l^een  the  means 
of  raising  a  good  chapel  at  Bultfontein, 
and  of  collecting  a  congregation,  and 
forming  a  church.  His  name  is 
James  Poote.  Gray  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  dispense  the  sacraments  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  and  baptism  to 
Poote's  people,  but  some  time  ago  his 
people  applied  to  the  Union  to  allow 
liim  to  be  ordained.  Tlie  secretary 
wrote  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  myself  to 
ask  onr  advice  in  the  matter.  I  recom- 
meaded  that  the  Union  should  grant 
Poote  a  sort  of  dispensation  to  be- 
'Come  pastor  of  the  church  without 
ordination,  as  he  was  too  old  to  be 
^educated,  and  as  he  had  really  the 
numagement  of  the  church.     To  this 


the  Union  agreed,  and,  having  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Mackintosh  to  that 
effect,  I  consulted  with  Gray,  and  we 
decided  that  it  would  be  well  to 
have  a  recognition  service  at  Poote's 
chapel  the  first  Sunday  in  August. 
Accordingly,  I  went  over  to  Kimberley 
and  Bultfontein  and  preached  for  Poote 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon  Gray  and  his  people  came 
over,  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  and, 
I  hope,  profitable  recognition  service 
in  Poote's  chapel  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  evening  I  preached  for  Gray  at 
Kimberley.  In  the  afternoon,  after  the 
recognition  service,  Poote  administered 
the  Lord's  Supper  for  the  first  time. 
Although  I  had  advised  that  James 
Poote  should  not  be  ordained,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  yet  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  publicly  to 
make  known  the  fieu^t  of  his  assuming 
these  fresh  duties  of  the  pastorate  than 
sunply  to  write  to  him  to  say  that  he 
could  now  administer  the  sacraments. 
AccoKlingly,  at  the  afternoon  service, 
after  the  introductory  part  was  over, 
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conducted  by  Mr.  Gray,  I  got  up  to  say 
that  the  ministers  who  had  sent  James 
Poote  here  were  now  agreeable  that  he 
should  become  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
like  Mr.  Gray  was  the  pastor  of  his 
church  at  Kimberley,  if  they — ^the 
Jttembers  of  the  church — elected  him  to 
the  office;  that  he  had  been  placed 
there  by  others,  and  it  was  now  for 
them  (tlie  church-members)  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  chose  him  as  their 
piastor  ;  that  if  they  did  so,  they  must 
show  their  Mash  by  holding  up  their 
right  hands.  Upon  this  the  members 
held  up  their  right  hands.  '  If  any  do 
not  wish  it,  let  them  show  this  in  the 
same  manner.'  None  were  held  up.  I 
then  said  to  Poote,  *  We  ministers  and 
fellow-labourers  are  quite  agreeable  that 
you  should  assume  the  full  pastorate  of 
this  church  and  congregation.  The 
members  of  the  church  also  have  just 
now  signified  their  wish  that  you  be- 


come their  pastor,  and  I  have  now  to 
ask  you  if  yon  respond  to  their  choice 
in  electing  you  as  their  pastor,  and,  if 
so,  whether  you  will  rule  it  and  teach 
according  to  the  laws  of  Christ  T 
Whereupon  Poote,  who  was  standing 
while  I  asked  him  the  question, 
assented,  and  sat  down.  I  then  said 
that  it  might  be  proper  and  helpful  if  I 
gave  two  short  addresses,  one  to  each 
party  concerned  in  this  union,  founded 
upon  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  Bk 
apostles.  I  first  addressed  Poote  on 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
postond  office,  and  then  the  church 
as  to  their  duties  to  him  whom  they 
had  now  elected  to  be  their  pastor. 
These  addresses  were  interpreted  from 
Sechwana  to  Kaffir  and  Dutch,  for  all 
three  languages  were  needed.  The 
people  seemed  much  interested  through- 
out, and  came  after  the  Communion  to 
congratulate  the  newly-elected  pastor." 


2.  TAUNG— EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR. 

In  September  Mr.  Ashton  went  to  Likhatlokg  and  TauwO.  He 
remained  in  the  latter  place  four  days,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract,  his  visit  was  singularly  opportane : — 


•*  I  took  with  me  the  new  bell  which 
was  lately  sent  to  me  by  some  of  the 
scholars  of  the  Albion-street  Sunday- 
school,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  hung 
it  in  the  place  of  the  old  one,  which 
has  long  been  broken.  I  found 
Matsane,  the  native  teacher  from 
the  Moffiit  Institution,  at  his  post 
in  the  day-school  surrounded  by  a  good 
many  scholars,  some  of  them  grown-up 
men,  who  had  come  to  school  to  learn 
to  read  and  write.  On  the  Saturday 
afternoon  I.  met  some  twenty  in- 
quirers, men  and  women,  some  of 
whom  we  hope  to  receive  into  the 
church  at  my  next  visit  (D.V.)  in 
November.  In  the  evening  we  had  the 
church  nearly  full  at  a  general  senace, 
after  which  we  had  the  ehuroh-meetiiig. 
This    ^Te    me    the   opportmiity    of 


speaking  to  the  members  of  their  duties 
and     responsibilities     as       professed 
Christians,  especially  now,  in  thepiesent 
unsettled  state  of  their  country,  on  ac- 
count of  some  of   their  tribe,    both 
heathens  andprofessedChristians,haring 
joined  the  war  party  from  the  Griqna 
district.  On  the  Sunday  the  church  was 
not  able  to  contain  all  who  came  to  the 
services,  so  that  a  good  many  people  had 
to  sit  and  listen  outside   under    the 
windows.    This  is  accounted  for  by  so 
many  ofourpeople  havingfled  to "  Tanng 
for  safety  on  account  of  the  war.    After 
having    passed    by   many    deserted 
villages  without  seeii^   a  single  in- 
habitant, it  was  some  consolation  to  see 
so  many  of  them  at  Taung,  and  to  be 
able  to  exhort  them  from  6od%  Wofd 
Tsnder  their  trying  cifcumstBiini» 
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OURIXG  tlie  past  year,  wliile  the  Society's  flrteamery  tbe  Mlengowan,  was 
vadergoing  a  tborongh  repair  in  Sydney,  axrangements  were  made 
with  our  mlaaioiiary  brethren  in  the  Eastern  Groups  of  the  South  Pacific  to 
olitaio  additional  missionaries  for  New  Guinea.  Great  interest  has  from 
the  first  been  felt  by  the  Natiye  Churches  in  this  mission ;  and  for  some 
time  past  teachers  hare  been  under  training  for  the  q>ecial  work  before- 
them.  Eyentually  the  Rev.  A.  Peabse  took  down  to  Rarotonga  four 
named  Raiatsait  teachers.  On  the  arrival  of  the  John  Williams  in* 
September  last,  these  were  despatched  to  Sydney  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wyatt 
Gill,  together  with  six  of  his  own  Rakotongan  teachers  and  their  wives. 
Four  teaehers  were  subsequently  taken  on  board  at  Nitte,  who  had  been 
under  txaining  by  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Lawes.  The  John  Williams  reached 
Sydney  in  safiety,  and  during  her  detention  there,  which^  through  Mr.. 
Sonderiand's  kind  care,  was  limited  to  six  days,  the  teachers  received  every 
attention  from  our  Colonial  friends.  The  vessel  left  again  on  the  18th 
October,  and  after  calling  at  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  taking  on  board  six 
teachers,  making  twenty  in  all,  proceeded  direct  to  New  Guinea.  The 
fi>l]owing  report  of  the  Rev.  S.  Macfablane  describes  the  events  which 
attbgeqaasdy  tianspired.    It  is  dated  December  12th,  1878. 

**Onthe  12th  November,  the  John  Willianu  reached  South  Cape  with 
^  teachetB  all  well.  The  JEllengowan  was  absent  at  the  time,  having 
^n  sent  by  Mr.  Chalmers  to  visit  the  stations  at  Kerepunu  and  Port 
M(»esby,  aad  bring  the  material  for  a  mission  house  which  he  purchased 
in  CooktowB,  and  had  landed  at  Hood  Bay  intending  to  erect  it  there,  but 
afterwttds  decided  to  build  it  on  Stacey  Island.  On  the  14th  she 
i^ctuned  to  South  Cape,  and  towed  the  John  Williami  to  a  good  and 
contenient  anchorage ;  then  came  on  here  to  fetch  me  to  consult  about  our 
moTements.  The  John  Williams  brought  us  twenty  teachers.  I  proposed 
that  Mr.  Chalmers  shodd  take  the  six  Rarotongans,  and  I  the  six  from  the 
Loyalty  Group,  and  then  equally  divide  those  firom  the  other  islands 
between  our  two  districts ;  but  my  colleague  seemed  very  anxious  to  have 
^  the  teachers  from  Eastern  Polynesia,  and  as  I  much  prefer  the  Loyalty 
Islanders  for  pioneers  in  these  parts,  I  readily  consented,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  nm  over  to  the  Loyalty  Gnmp  in  the  JEllenjowan  next  year  for 
oght  or  ten  more.  . 

*  There  was  great  excitement  amongst  the  natives  during  the  visit  oi 
the  Jokn  Wittiams.  War  canoes  carrying  about  thirty  men  each  arrived 
^foA  d  ptrfs,  ftoxioiis  to  share  in  the  harvest  of  EUarn.    The  capta'n  and 
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officers  were  very  kind  to  them,  allowing  them  to  crowd  the  deck  and  sides 
of  the  ship  from  morning  till  night,  and  hujing  up  eyerything  they 
brought,  thus  distributing  amongst  them  six  hundred  weight  of  hoop*iroD. 
The  two  vessels,  lay  alongside  each  other,  and  the  natives  (notwithstanding 
the  iron  hull  and  machinery  of  our  little  steamer)  persisted  in  calling  the 
John  WilliamB  the  iron  ship.  On  the  20th  we  towed  the  John  WiXUamt 
out  of  the  harbour  and  ten  miles  away  from  land,  leaving  her  with  a  light 
iair  wind  for  the  Loyalty  Islands,  which  soon  after  increased  to  a  nice 
•breeze.  All  seemed  delighted  with  their  visit,  which  to  us  was  a  very 
jplcasant  one.  Steaming  in  to  the  Leocadie  Islands  we  left  Mr.  ChahnerB 
-and  two  teachers  to  commence  operations  there,  whilst  the  JEUengowm 
j>roceeded  with  me  to  Dinner  Island.  The  Leocadie  Islands  form  the 
^eastern  extremity  of  the  South  Cape  district,  which  is  under  the  care  of  my 
•energetic  colleague.  Landing  at  Dinner  Island  with  our  Loyalty  Island 
teachers,  I  sent  the  vessel  back  at  once  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  proceeded  to 
locate  those  teachers  whom  he  intended  for  the  South  Cape  district.  A 
week  afterwards  the  steamer  returned,  and  I  commenced  locating  our 
Loyalty  Islanders  at  stations  already  selected." 

MESTI^'Gs  FOR  Prater. 
'*  We  had  arranged  to  form  two  new  stations  in  Milne  Bay.  and  began 
our  work  there.  On  the  first  Sabbath  of  this  month  we  visited  the  Tillages 
along  the  shores  of  Heath  Island,  conducting  services  under  shady  trees  at 
central  places.  In  the  evening  wc  had  a  valedictory  service  amongst 
ourselves — ^a  refreshing  season  of  prayer  and  re-oonsecrationy  such  as  we 
had  on  the  night  when  we  first  met  here.  May  the  lives  of  these  men  he 
spared !  They  have  evidently  come  in  the  full  enthusiasm  of  their  first 
love,  and  are  going  to  work  in  the  right  spirit,  *  looking  unto  Jesos  '  for 
guidance,  help,  and  protection.  On  the  following  morning  we  steamed 
through  China  Straits  into  Milne  Bay.  It  was  one  of  those  beautifnlly 
•ealm  and  clear  days  when  nature  looks  her  best,  and  to  behold  the 
picturesque  scenery  about  China  Straits  and  Milne  Bay  at  such  a  time  is  a 
rare  treat.  As  we  steamed  past  the  richly-wooded  and  green-clad  mountain 
ranges  along  both  sides  of  Milne  Bay;  the  sunny  slopes  and  fertile  Talleys; 
the  flowing  streams  and  dashing  cascades  ;  the  extensive  cocoa-nut  groTes 
and  well-cultivated  gardens ;  the  catamarans  and  canoes  filled  with  fniit 
and  vegetables,  offered  to  \is  by  delighted  and  healthy-looking  savages,  all 
anxious  for  teachers,  we  were  apt  to  forget  all  about  fever  and  ague  and 
settle  at  the  first  large  village  we  came  to.  A  survey  of  the  place, 
however,  soon  brought  us  from  the  regions  of  poetry  to  the  realities  of 
onud  and  mangrove.    Behind  almost  every  village  ^ong  the  coast  theie  ia 
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■a  large  swamp,  which  must  be  drained  and  cleared  before  the  place  can  be 
healthy. 

**  The  natives  had  informed  me  that  there  were  large  villages  up  the 
Dawadawa  River,  which  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Discovery  Bay,  so  I 
determiaed  to  visit  them  on  my  way  to  Wagawaga.  We  found  the  river  a 
fine  stream  about  eighty  yards  wide,  which  winds  its  way  between  the 
mountain  ranges  to  the  westward.  There  is  no  mangrove,  and  its  dry  and 
fertile  banks  are  thickly  wooded  with  large  and  tall  trees  and  palms,  with 
here  and  there  a  stream  and  cascade  running  into  the  river.  The  scenery 
surpasses  in  beauty  anything  I  have  seen  in  New  Guinea,  and  reminds  me 
of  the  English  lakes  and  Scotch  lochs.  About  a  mile  from  the  entrance 
there  is  a  pleasantly  situated  village  of  a  dozen  houses,  some  of  them 
large.  Many  of  these  natives  had  been  to  work  for  hoop  iron  at  Dinner 
Wand,  and  were  delighted  to  see  us.  There  are  other  and  smaller  villages 
tirther  up  the  river ;  but  considering  the  few  native  teachers  I  had  at 
m  disposal,  and  the  large  villages  in  Milne  Bay,  I  felt  that  we  could  not 
^psre  a  teacher  at  present  for  these  interesting  tribes,  and  so  proceeded  to 
Discovery  Bay. 

^  This  bay  forms  a  semicircle  of  more  than  a  mile  in  extent,  along 
which  there  is  a  fine  beach  surmounted  by  a  thick  grove  of  cocoa-nut 
trees.  Behind  are  the  plantations  on  the  gradually  sloping  hills,  forming 
the  background  of  a  beautiful  picture.  On  a  former  visit  I  had  selected 
the  small  peninsula  at  the  eastern  head  of  the  bay  as  the  best  site  for 
the  mission  house,  and  arranged  with  the  natives  to  locate  the  teacher 
there.  At  this  point  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  men  were  assembled  to 
meet  us.  They  gladly  received  tlie  teachers,  the  chief  giving  up  his  large 
an4  well-built  house  for  their  accommodation  until  they  built  one  for 
themselves.  I  addressed  the  people  from  the  platform  of  the  house,  stating 
ocr  object  and  asking  them  to  treat  the  teachers  kindly,  and,  if  they  fulfil 
half  the  promises  they  so  vociferously  made,  Wagawaga  will  henceforth  not 
only  be  the  home  of  birds  of  Paradise,  but  about  as  much  like  Paradise  itself 
M  it  is  possible  for  an  earthly  village  to  be  !  The  teacher  Isaun  and  the 
three  chiefs  from  Heath  Island  accompanied  us  in  the  mission  boat,  whom 
we  left  to  stay  with  the  new  teachers,  Haxen  and  Mamin,  for  a  few  days." 

Natiyb  Missionaries  akd  theib  Wobk. 

**  From  Discovery  Bay  we  cropsed  over  to  Keresiano's  station  opposite 
the  Kilertoa  Islands.  Here  we  found  all  well;  the  teacher  and  his 
^mily  living  in  a  large,  well-built  house,  encircled  by  an  extensive  fence, 
enclosiiig  yam,  taro,  and  banana  plantations ;  the  natives  crowding  around 
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him  in  the  most  peaceful  and  friendly  manner,  and  ever/  indix»iition  (wkieb 
can  be  expected  in  so  young  a  mission)  of  progress.  As  the  natives  pdUed 
me  off  in  the  boat  they  spoke  highly  of  Keresiano,  and  expressed  their 
delight  at  having  such  a  teacher  living  amongst  them.  They  said  that  tbej 
were  not  going  to  %ht  or  steal  or  eat  human  flesh  any  more,  and  then 
told  me  that  they  had  not  got  any  hoop-iron ! 

"  On  the  following  day  we  proceeded  to  a  thickly-populated  bay  five 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Keresiano's  station,  to  locate  a  teacher.  Hecct 
as  at  Discovery  Bay,  they  were  waiting  to  receive  us,  and  give  us  a  hearty 
welcome.  The  chief  at  once  gave  up  his  house  to  the  teacher,  orderbg 
his  people  to  clear  everything  out  of  it.  Having  formally  located  tbe 
teacher  amongst  them,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  present,  and  ezchaDged 
preseifts  with  the  three  chie&  of  the  district,  we  surveyed  the  point  at  the 
eastern  head  of  the  bay,  and  decided  upon  a  site  for  the  mission  premkes 
near  a  stream  of  fresh  water.  The  site  is  the  healthiestdooking  place  ia 
the  locality,  and  when  cleared  and  a  good  house  erected  on  it,  will  Buke 
an  airy,  pleasant  home.  We  have  now  four  teachers  settled  in  Milne  Bay- 
two  Mare  men  on  the  north  side,  and  two  Lifu  men  on  the  south.  TiMfe 
are  openings  and  plenty  of  work  for  a  dozen  more.  These  four,  however, 
if  they  continue  in  health,  will  soon  become  acquainted  with  all  the  villages 
roimd  the  bay,  and  prepare  places  for  other  teachers,  and  natives  for  the 
Institution  on  Dinner  Island/' 

MoBESBY  Island. 
•*We  next  proceeded  to  Teste  Island,  whence  we  proposed  to  take 
Chatekma  and  one  of  the  new  teachers  to  form  a  mission  station  amongst 
the  notorious  cannibals  of  Basilaki,  or  Moresby  Island.  From  causes  yet 
unknown  to  us  these  imhappy  natives  appear  to  stand  alone  in  Eastem 
New  Guinea.  The  surroimding  tribes  go  to  Basilaki  when  they  want 
material  for  a  cannibal  feast,  as  they  would  to  a  market ;.  and  the  Baailafci^w 
often  make  raids  upon  the  surrounding  tribes.^  Since  we  formed  oar 
central  station  in  China  Straits,  and  made  it  generally  known  that  we  axe 
the  friends  of  all  alike,  and  are  anxious  to  receive  visits  from  natives  of  all 
the  tribeSr  we  have  had  frequent  intercourse'  at  Dinner  Island  with 
Basilaki  natives,  and  determined  to  establish  a  mission  amongst  them  if 
possible,  which  we  hope  will  soon  put  an  end  to  their  fighting  and  canni- 
balism. In  thi*,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  move  cautiously)  as  the 
natives  are  both  numerous  and  treacherous.  For  this  enterprise  I  selected 
Chatekma  and  Warewen,  two  ol  the  ssuurtest  teadiers  in  our  miBdoOf  when 
I  may  truly  designate:  as  pioMS,  prudent,  and  brave.  I  asranged  for  Acn 
to  hAve  th»  fistt  two  montha^  use  oC  the  new  fbuT'Oared  snasion-boat  jiit 
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aniTed  by  the  John  Williams  from  Sydney.  Waunaea,  the  teacher  at 
Teste  Island,  decided  to  accompany  and  assist  them  for  a  time.  They  left 
their  wiyes  and  nearly  all  their  goods  at  Teste  Island,  which  is  both  healthy 
and  safe.  The  Teste  islanders  have  evidently  conceived  quite  an  affection 
for  their  teacher.  I  was  much  pleased  with  what  I  saw  there  of  the 
progress  of  the  mission. 

*' We  returned  to  Moresby  Island  on  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Teste, 
and  came  to  anchor  in  Pitt  Bay.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  th& 
oatiTes  are  scattered  about  the  hills  ;  plantations  and  houses  are  seen  in 
ereiy  direction,  but  seldom  more  than  two  of  the  former  together,  yet  a 
blast  from  the  conch  wiU  soon  collect  a  considerable  number  of  warriors  at 
any  given  point,'* 

Statistics — East  Cafe  District. 

*'We    have    now   eight    mission  stations  in  the  East    Cape  district 
Ihiee  are  in  Milne  Bay,  one  on  Teste,  one  at  Moresby,  one  at  Hayter,  one 
It  Heath,  and  one  at  Dinner  Island.     The  teachers  form  three  groups, 
llie  four  in  Milne  Bay  are  near  each  other  for  mutual  intercourse  and 
aasistaace ;  the  three  at  Heath,  Hayter,  and  Dinner  Islands,  are  still  more 
CQQTeniently  located  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  other  three  at  Teste  and 
Moresby  Islands  are  similarly  situated,  the  most  healthy  retreat  in  the 
Dusion  being  at  the  former  place.     Our  head>quarters  at  this  island  are 
D09t  eofivenieotly  central  for  the  district,  and  here  we  have  now  got  a 
tderably  healtby  and  comfortable  retreat  for  the  sick.     It  is  not  free  from 
ferer  and  ague,  for  we  have  all  had  slight  attacks  here,  but  I  believe  it  to 
he  the  healthiest  site  in  the  district,  especially  when  drained  and  cleared* 
The  new  teachers  may  not  be  able  to  do  much  for  a  while,  imtil  they 
beoome  acdimatised.    Having  selecited  sites  for  their  stations,  and  in 
^uced  them  to  the  people,   supplied  them  with  barter  goods  an 
medicines,  and  provided  a  good  sanatorium  and  mission  boat,  I  can  da 
Aothiog  more  for  them  at  present;  indeed,  much  more  is  accomplished  than 
1  antidpated  six  months  ago.     I  must  now  return  to  visit  my  district  in 
Torres  Straits  and  the  adjacent  mainland  of  New  Guinea,  which  I  left  in 
^^7*    I  then  jpromised  the  teachers  and  people  to  return  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  vidt  the  stations  and  examine  the  schools.     Next  week  Mr. 
^^^^slmexB  and  I  proceed  westward — ^he  to  locate  some  new  teachers  in  the 
Kcrepnnn  district,  and  I  to  pursue  the  above  object.    May  our  Lord  and 
^^••tw,  who  has  hitherto  directed  and  protected  us,  watch  over  this  young 
^^^snoDf  and  bless  with  success  the  efforts  being  made   to  dispel  the 
heafiien  dsdoiess  by  making  known  the  ^orious  Gospel  of  ligh^  and  love,, 
and  peace!" 
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v.-Sot«s  of  l|e  glontli  anir  (frtracts. 

1.  TAHITI— NEW  HYMN  BOOK. 

An  eJition  of  500  copies  of  a  new  and  improved  Hymn  Book  in  the  Tahitian 
l;mguage,  was  carried  througli  the  Press,  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  under 
the  Editorship  of  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Saville,  during  1877,  and  shipped  to  the  Islands 
in  September  of  that  year.  Referring  to  this  Edition,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Green,  under 
<kte  Tahiti,  October  14th,  1878,  writes  : — •*  You  will  be  gratified  to  leam  that  I 
have  cash  on  hand  for  over  six  hundred  copies,  less  the  duty  of  twelve  per  cent 
on  half  the  consignment ;  moreover,  here  and  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  more  than 
half  the  edition  has  been  disposed  of.  We  shall  soon  be  preparing  for  another 
edition,  although  perhaps  we  shall  not  require  it  for  two  or  three  years.  The 
Opal  H.B.M.S.  arrived  here  yesterday  (Sunday),  and  I  was  very  much  pleased 
to  find  that  the  Captain  did  not  salute  until  this  morning,  which  produced  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  Natives  of  the*regard  of  the  English  for  the  Sabbath.' 

2.  THE  JOHN  WILLIAMS, 

The  missionary  vessel  having  accomplished  her  brief  cruise  to  New  GcrnfEA, 

has  returned  via  the  Loyalty  Islands  to  Sydney,  where  she  arrived  on  SatoidaTj 

•January  25th.      The  follov/ing  is  Captain  Turpie's    report :—- Left  Sydney  on 

•October  18th  last  with  supplies  and  a  number  of  teachers  and  their  families  for 

New  Guinea.    After  calling  at  the  Loyalty  Islands  to  land  supplies  for  that 

mission,  and  to  take  on  board  six  other  families  for  the  mission  in  China  Strait^, 

the  ship  left  Lifu  on  November  2nd  for  Stacey  Island,  South  Cape,  New  Guinea, 

and  arrived  there  on  the  11th.    Fomid  the  Rev.  James  Chalmers  and  mission 

party  well,  and  the  natives   peaceably  disposed.      On   the  14th,   the  SocietVs 

steamer  Ellengowan  came  alongside  from  Port  Moresby,  and  on  the  following  day 

proceeded  to  China  Straits  with  the  six  Loyalty  Island  teachers,  and  on  the  15th 

returned  with  the  Rev.  S.  M*Farlane.    The  fourteen  other  teachers  with  their 

families  were  landed  at  Stacey  Island,  and  the  supplies  for  the  mission,  together 

-with  a  printing  press.    The  Ellengowans  stores,  including  twenty  tons  of  coal, 

were  transhipped   to  that  vessel,  and  on  the  20th  the   EUengotoan  towed  the 

John  Williams  outside  the  Barrier,  when  the  two  vessels  parted  company,  the 

Ellengaican  to  distribute  teachers  in  China  Straits,  and  the  JoAn    WUltams  for 

the  Loyalty  group.    The  passage  to  the  eastward  was  a  most  tedious  one,  light 

airs  and  calms  preventing  much  progress  being  made,  losing  by  currents  sometime? 

in  one  day  all  that  had  been  gained  in  the  three  or  four  days  previously.    Toward? 

the  end  of  December  very  unsettled  weather  set  in.    Arrived  at  the  Loyalty 

group  on  January  3rd,  and  completed  our  work  on  the  6th.    Strong  S.E.  winds 

and  very  threatening  weather,  with  a  yemarkably  high  sea  from  the  south.    Kept 

the  ship  under  close  reefs  in  sight  of  Mare  till  the  9th,  when  the  wind  went  into 

the  north  and  ran  the  ship  out  clear  of  the  S.E.  reefis  of  New  Caledonia,  when  the 

'wind  freshened  to  a  gale  from  the  west,  increasing  with  a  falling  barometer  till 

daylight  of  the  10th,  when  the  wind  backed  to  N.N.W.  with  the  barometer  at  29*40, 

blowing  fiercely  for  twelve  houis,  when  it  began  to  moderate  and  haul  to  the  wej^-t 

.again.    During  the  height  of  the  gale,  the  vessel  was  hove  to  on  starboard  tack, 

tmder  close-reefed  nmintopsail,  behaving  admirably,  although  at  times  the  high 
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«a  seemed  overwhelming.  On  the  12th  the  wind  worked  round  to  the  south  and 
moderated  ;  from  thence  to  the  coast  had  moderate  wind  till  the  20th,  when  dirty 
veather  from  the  east  set  in.  On  the  2l8t  the  John  Williams  was  off  the  port 
fifty  miles,  hut  the  heavy  easterly  gale  blowing  with  thick  weather  made  it  im- 
T  indent  to  steer  for  the  Heads,  as  no  observations  had  been  obtained  the  dav 
jreviouBly ;  this  dirty  weather  continued  until  the  23rd,  when  a  very  severe 
(lectrical storm  of  almost  continuous  thunder  and  lightning  played  around  the 
Niip  for  eight  hours,  ending  in  a  smart  north-east  gale,  which  moderated  on  the 
24th.  At  noon  on  the  25th,  sighted  Sydney  Heads,  and  anchored  at  four  p.m.  A 
.^tr^ng  goutherly  current  is  running  on  the  coast,  outside  of  which  is  running  a 
<  imter  current  to  the  north-east,  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  per  day." 

3.  MADAGASCAR— THE  BETSILEO. 

On  Ms  return  to  the  Capital,  from  a  visit  to  the  Betsileo  Province  in  the 
^utamn  of  last  year,  Mr.  J.  C.  Thorne,  one  of  the  Society's  superintendents  of 
mIkxjL,  writes  : — "  The  bright  spot  in  the  whole  of  Betsileo  is  Ambositra.  It 
><-tmed  to  me  to  be  a  model  mission  station.  About  350  children  were  present 
fniin  Aml)ositra,  and  two  or  three  of  the  nearer  villages,  on  the  day  of  examina- 
ti"iL  The  children  of  the  Ambositra  School  alone  held  up  128  Bibles  or  Testa- 
iLeEl^,  but  chiefly  Bibles,  and  139  slates,  to  be  counted.  I  have  a  recortl  by  me 
n  jw  of  the  names  of  the  children,  and  their  ability  in  Scripture,  reading,  writing, 
Jind  arithmetic.  In  the  first  two  of  these  subject«i,  I  was  delighted  with  their 
pr'^ficiency ;  in  the  last  two  they  show  a  need  of  better  qualified  teachei-s." 

4.  SOUTH  SEAS— A  HINT  TO  CAPTAINS. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Perry 
Bir^fEsoxnB,  while  on  a  cruise  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  dated  Malua,  Samoan 
Group,  July  3l8t,  1878.    It  is  copied  from  the  Isle  of  Man  Sun : — **  I  am  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  Dr.  G.  Turner,  of  the  London  Miwionary  Society.    The 
Saoday  before  we  left  Apia,  a  sail  hove  in  sight  from  the  northward,  and, 
bovliog  along  before  the  strong  trade  wind,  we  soon  made  out  her  red  ensign 
&t  the  peak ;  and,  coming  nearer  still,  we  made  out  the  badge  on  her  ensign 
distinguishing  her  from  all  other  craft— the  white  dove  iu  the  upper  outer 
coraor,  and  the  happy  motto,  *  Messenger  of  Peace,'   along  the  lower  side. 
^he  was  the  missionary  barque,  John  Williams,  of  the  London  Missionary 
^ety,  200  tons  register ;  and  a  right  gallant  little  clipper  she  is.    I  went  on 
board  with  our  skipper.    I  found  the  skipper  of  the  mission  craft,  Capt.  Turpie, 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  British  sailor.    In  the  course  of  my  conyersation  with 
him  about  his  ship,  Captaiu  Turpie,  talking  about  the  effects  of  climate  on  the 
<^vas,  said  he  made  all  his  sails  on  board,  of  No.  1  Isle  of  Man  canvas,  of  W. 
^'  Moore's  braud,  and  it  was  the  best  canvas  to  be  had  anywhere.    You  may 
^  >ure  I  felt  proud  of  this  tribute  to  our  little  island's  industry ;  and  when  I 
toid  the  skipper  where  I  hailed  from  (Douglas),  and  that  I  had  seen  the  oxnyas 
tnade,  and  knew  the  gentleman  who  made  it,  we  were  fast  firiends  at  once.   And 
itot  only  for  sails  does  he  use  it,  but  he  waters  the  ship  almost  entirely  with  it. 
He  has  had  made  a  great  number  of  canvas  bags,  holding  as  much  water  as 
a  maa  eta  carry  on  his  back  ;  and  in  these  islands,  where  the  getting  of  water 
u  often  a  great  difficulty,  they  answer  admirably.    The  bags  are  sent  ashore, 
^^  villi  water,  brought  off  to  the  ship,  and  then  their  superiority  over  casks 
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is  Bhown ;  for  the  ship  is  rolling  about  at  her  anchor,  casks  go  banging  against 
the  ship's  side,  scratching  and  knocking  off  the  paint,  and  when  on  deck 
awkward  to  handle;  whereas  the  bags  come  up  the  sides  so  easily,. and. 
moved  about  the  decks  without  hurting  anything— never  mind  how  much, 
ship  rolls — ^and  the  water  pumped  £rom  them  into  the  tanks.  They  sametimfis 
tow.them  in  a  string  off  to  the  ship— for  a  bag  filled  with  fresh  water  floats  ivell 
in  salt  water ;  and  here  again  they  are  invaluable,  for  when  the  ship  arrives  at 
an  island  where  there  is  no  anchorage,  she  sends  her  boat  ashore  laden  -^ritJi 
stores  for  the  missionary,  and  a  bundle  of  empty  bags,  which  are  filled  wriih 
fresh  water,  and  act  as  ballast  when  the  boat  comes  off  sgain ;  and  if  it  should 
be  capsized  in  the  surf,  the  bags  float,  and  the  boat  does  not  sink,  as  she  ^irould 
if  she  had  iron  or  stone  ballast.  The  captain  told  me  he  has  had  a  oanTas 
tank  filled  with  water  standing  on  deck  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  canvas 
quite  dry  on  the  outside,  and  the  deck  tmder  the  tank  also  quite  dry,  and  fkns 
with  only  one  thickness  of  canvas,  which  is  not  &iled  or  prepared  in  any  'way. 
When  the  bags  are  first  filled,  of  course  the  water  soaks  through,  but  the  fibre 
of  the  canvas  rapidly  swells  with  the  water,  and  becomes  quite  tight." 

5.  TELEGRAPH  THROUGH  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

A  project  is  on  foot  for  constructing  a  line  of  telegraphic  communication  firom 
end  to  end  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  It  is  promoted  by  the  African  Exploratioii 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  a  report,  presented  to  that 
society  upon  the  subject,  speaks  in  sanguine  terms  of  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme, 
and  gives  full  particulars  of  probable  cost,  revenue,  &c.  The  route  of  the  pro- 
posed line  is  as  follows  : — In  the  first  place,  the  Egyptian  Government  at  one  end 
is  prepared  to  carry  forward  its  line,  which  already  extends  southward  some 
distance  beyond  Khartoum,  as  far  as  Gondokoro,  or  to  the  limits  of  the  territory 
under  Colonel  Gordon's  administration.  At  the  other  end,  the  Grovemnaent  of 
Cape  Colony  Ls  expected  to  extend  the  existing  line  in  British  South  Africa  to 
Pretoria  in  the  Transvaal.  It  is  now  proposed  to  continue  the  line  from  the 
southern  limits  of  Egyptian  territory  to  Mtesa's  capital,  and  thence  round  the 
western  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  on  to  Unyanyembe ;  from  thence  to 
branch  out  westward  to  Ujiji,  and  eastward  to  Mpwapwa,  Bagamoyo,  and 
Zanzibar  ;  from  Bagamoyo  to  conduct  the  wires  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to 
the  head  of  Lake  Nyassa,  whence  they  would  be  carried  to  Livingstonia  and.  down 
the  Shire  and  Zambezi,  and  thence  southward  to  Pretoria.  The  whole  di^buocey 
from  Khartoum  to  Pretoria,  is  3,335  geographical  miles,  or,  allowing  for  devia- 
tions, just  4,000  miles. 

The  experience  already  gained  in  carrying  the  tel^[raph  2,000  miles  acrw^ 
Australia,  through  a  less-known  and  more  difficult  country,  and  also  in  establish- 
ing the  Indo-European  line  through  Beluchistan  and  Persia,  gives  eveiy  reason 
to  expect  that  the  proposed  line  could  be  constructed  without  serious  difficulty, 
and  maintained  with  perfect  safety.  And  the  cost  is  estimated  at  only-  half  a 
million,  or  not  more  than  one  half  that  of  a  submarine  cable  from  (say)  Aden  to 
Natal. 

The  marvellous  strides  made  in  the  opening  up  of  Africa  within  a  fevr  years 
may  be  estimated  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  famous  ^  finding ''  of  Dr.  Livingstone 
by  Mr.  Stanley  in  November,  1871,  was  at  Ujiji,  one  of  the  places  now  proposed 
to  be  put  in  instantaneous  communication  with  London. — Baptist 
Herald, 
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VI.— ^nnilrfrsarj  Str&ites  h  paj,  1879 


TffE  Directors  invite  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  to  the  following 
anangements  for  the  ensuing  Anniversary  : — 

MONDAY,  May  12th. 

Mmwng. — Pbater  Meeting,  for  one  hour,  in  the  Boabb  Room  of  the  Mission 
House,  Blomfield  Street,  specially  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the 
several  Services  of  the  Anniversaiy,  at  Ten  o'clock. 

AJUmoan. — The  Annual  Meeting  op  Directohs  '\ht11  l:>e  held  at  the  Mission 
Hocs£,  Blosifield  Street,  at  Three  o'Clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  jMay  14th. 

Morning. — In  Christ  Church,  Westminster  Bridge  Road  (Rev.  Newman 
Hall's).  Tlie  Annual  Sermon  will  he  preached  by  the  Rev.  A.  M. 
Faikbairn,  D.D.,  Principal  op  Airedale  College.  Service  to  commence 
at  EUren  6^  Clock. 

Etenitig. — In  Westminster  Chapel  the  Sermon  to  Young  Men  and  others 
will  he  preached  by  the  Rev.  E.  Herder  Evans,  op  Carnarvon.  Serv\ce 
to  comm>ence  at  Seven  o'clock. 

No  Tickets  required  for  the  Sermons. 


THURSDAY,  May  15th. 

Momhig. — The  Annual  Qeneral  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  will 
1)0  hehl  in  Exeter  Hall,  to  appoint  a  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and  Directors ; 
and  to  receive  the  Annual  Report,  with  Audited  Accounts.  Tlie  Chair 
will  be  taken,  at  Ten  o'clock,  by 

SIR  WILLIAM  MUIR,  K.C.S.I. 

LORD'S  DAY,  lixY  18th. 

MISSIONARY  SERMONS  wiU  be  preached  on  behalf  of  this  Society  at  varioi^ 
chapels  in  London  and  its  vicinity  ;*  particulars  will  be  given  next  month* 
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VII.— Jtbefolfbgmenfs, 


Tho  tlmnks  of  tlio  Directors  are  respectfully  presented  to  the  following,  viz.  :- 


7or  Xew  Oulnea.— To  Friends  at  Frances  Road 
Ohsp«l,  DirmiDgham,  for  aParoel  of  Working 
Materiftl,  yalue  £5. 

For  KsT.  J.  Mao«oviu]«  Amoy.—To  tb«  St. 
Leonards  Congregational  Working  Party, 
meeting  at  Mn.  Small's,  for  a  Box  of  Work, 
value  £13. 

For  liov.  E.  Levis,  Bellary.— To  Young  Ladies' 
MtiwionarT  Working  Party,  Christ  Churuh. 
WtstntmHter  Bridge-road,  fbr  a  PaxMM:l  of 
Uctftul  Articles,  yalue  £14.~To  Ladies*  Mis- 
sionary Workinir  Society,  North  Street Cha;el. 
Brighton,  per  Mrs.  Pawmore,  for  a  C«se  i-f 
Useful  and  Fancy  Articles,  yalue  £35.— To 
MrA.  Palmer,  Soathsea,  for  a  Parcel  of 
Clothing. 

For  Hdv.  O.  M.  BulYook,  Benares.— To  ^Tifts 
Pkinner,  SazmumMuuu,  f or  a  Parc;l  of  Texts. 

For  Mrs.  Bacon,  GudtlMpah.— Mr.  8.  Lambert, 
Hull,  for  a  Parc«l  of  Toxt  Ctirds. 

Fur  Rev.  J.  J^oshua,  Na&ereoil.— To  Ifr.  J.  G. 
IlaxelJen,  Moss  Side,  Manchester,  for  a  Box 
of  Books. 

Fbr  R«T.  W.  Bykes,  Inyati.  — To  Mrs.  Firth, 
For«»t  Oate,  for  Clothinv  and  Haberdashery, 
value  £4.— To  Brixton  Missionary  Working 
&Ki*ty,  per  Mrs.  Gilbert,  fbr  a  Ca»a  uf 
Clothing,  value  £3S. 

For  Mrs.  Taylor,  Cradock,— "To  Hanover  Chapel 
Ls«iiea*  Workirg  Society,  Pecikhsxn,  p^r  Miss 
^Vell^  for  a  Box  of  Clothing,  value  £2y 


For  Rev.  J.  Good,  Kanye.— To  Wicker  C->nKre« 
gational  Church,  Shefanld,  per  Mrs.  Tucker, 
for  a  Case  of  Clothing,  Tools,  Ac,  value  £15. 

For  South  Africa.— To  the  Spencer  Street  Ch«pe] 

Sunday  School,  LeamingtOAy  for  a  Parcel  oi 

Clothing. 
For  R6V.  0.  Jukes,  Madagascar.— To  Ladies  at 

Nemnarket,  p«r  Mrs.  Fenn,  for  a  Case  oi 

Uothing. 

For  Rev.  B.  Toy,  Madansear.— To  the  Stepney 
Meeting  Ladies*  Working  Asaociation,  for 
two  Packages  of  Clothing,  value  £16. 

For  Rev.  J.  Wills,  Mad«gascar.— To  Oongregs- 
tional  Sunday  Schoal,  Wat^loo,  nesr  Livfr- 
pool,  per  Miss  A.  Q«tt>y,  for  two  Boxes  of  Fancy 
Articles. 

For  Rev.  J.  P«arse,  Madagssear. — To  Congregs- 
tional  Sundty  School,  Waterloo,  near  LiT€r> 
pool,  per  Miss  A.  Getty,  for  a  Box  of  Tuaej 
Arudea. 

For  Rev.  T.  Brockway,  Madagaacar.— To  Mn. 
Moiling,  Sleaford,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothisg. 

For  Mr.  J.  Parrett,  Madagaaear.— To  Mr?.  Svsn 
and  Frier.da.  Edinburich,  for  a  Csse  of  Clotk- 
ing  and  Useful  Articles,  value  £12. 

Also  to  Mr.  T.  Woo!dridga,  Windaor;  to  J.  ▼. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  Sheffield ;  to  Rev.  J.  C.  Rv»k, 
Thaxt«-d ;  anl  to  Mr.  J.  Seructon,  Broc:  rv» 
Kent,  fitf  Parcels  of  Maga sines.  Keportf,  £<:■ 
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IX. — Cimintetions. 

From  nth  February  io  loth  March,  1879. 
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I. 

^'Febraba,"  sajs  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  ''is  one  of  the  most  Italian 
of  Italian  towns,  and  one  of  the  most  melancholy.  It  seems  to  have 
gone  to  sleep  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  annexed 
to  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  never  to  have  been  awakened."  Its 
silent,  grass-grown  streets,  its  midday  heat  in  summer-time,  and  the 
easy,  quiet-looking  life  of  its  picturesque  inhabitants,  have  a  soporific 
effect  upon  the  traveller,  as  he  wanders  amidst  its  churches,  or  sits 
down  in  front  of  the  red-brick  castle-palace^  with  its  machicolated 
towers,  sharply  cut  in  relief  on  the  azure  sky.  But  the  sleep  which 
the  scenery  and  the  air  produce  is  a  sleep  full  of  dreams  ;  and  the 
imagination  goes  back  to  the  palmy  days  of  the  House  of  Este,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  city  flourished  in  literature  and  art^  and 
the  Court  was  a  home  for  genius  as  well  as  luxury  and  refinement. 
Here,  as  all  the  guide  books  tell  us,  Ariosto  lived — ^his  house  is  shown 
with  an  inscription  on  it,  and  in  the  public  library  a  MS.  of  the 
^'Orlando  Furioso,"  in  part  covered  with  corrections,  is  preserved; 
here,  too,  Tasso,  after  enjoying  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Duke 
Alfonso,  was  thrown  by  him  into  prison.  A  wretched  cell,  lighted 
by  a  grated  window,  with  a  door  cut  away  by  visitors  bent  on  carrying 
home  a  relic  of  the  poet^  is  shown  as  the  place  of  his  confinement ; 
bat  the  identification  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  Goethe  rejected  it  as 
an  idle  tale.  At  a  rather  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  zenith  of  the 
two  Italian  poets,  Ferrara  gathered  round  it  associations  of  a  religious 
kind,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  unfold. 
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It  is  desirable  for  a  moment  to  pause  and  glance  at  certain 
aspects  of  religious  thought,  which^  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiji  arrested  the  attention  of  many  an  Italian. 

For  some  time  before  the  Heformation  commenced,  there  was  a 
strong  current  of  sceptical  thought  running  through  the  more  cultivated 
minds  of  the  beautiful  peninsula.     Faith  in  the  distinctiYe  doctrinal 
tenets  of  Home  was  rudely  shaken.   When  the  first  quarter  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had  elapsed,  we  discover  signs  of  a  new  state  of  opinion. 
Melancthon's  "  Loci  Conmiunes "  were  translated  into  Italian,  and 
printed  at  Venice  in  1526.     Italian  versions  of  the  Scriptures  made 
their  appearance,  and,  in  1530,  a  new  one  was  issued  from  the  busily 
worked  Venetian  press.     Military  and  commercial  bonds  between 
Cisalpine  nations  and  the  people  of  the  south,  with  other  influences, 
which  will  presently  appear,  promoted  a  reformation  amongst  the 
Italians.     Luther  and  Zwingli  both  contributed  to  the  change,  and, 
with  one  or  the  other,  a  large  number  of  the  converts  coincided.   Senti- 
ments of  a  Protestant  character  have  been  found  in  a  preface  to  the 
famous  poem  of  the  '*  Orlando  Innamorato,"  written  by  the  author, 
Bemi,  and  preserved  in  a  scarce  pamphlet ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
A«  Panizzi,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  was  intimately  conversant 
with  the  literature  and  history  of  those  times,  "  the  reforming  tenets 
were  as  popular  among  the  higher  classes  in  Italy  in  those  days  as 
liberal  notions  in  ours/* 

Alfonso  de  Vald^s,  of  Naples,  was  a  great  friend  of  Erasmus,  and 
wrote  an  amusing  and  caustic  dialogue,  in  which  he  exposed  pre- 
vailing errors.     He  had  a  brother,  Juan  de  Valdds,  the  illustrious 
author    of    the    "OX.   Oonsiderations,"  who    composed,   there  is 
reason  to  believe,  a  treatise  entitled  **  Advice  on  the  Interpretation 
of  Scripture,"  in  which  he  maintained  that  to  understand  it  we 
must  not  rely  on  patristic  interpretations ;  and  that  we  are  justified 
by    a  lively   faith    in   the    passion   and    death    of  Jesus  Ohrist. 
Oardinal  Oontarini  (a.d.  1483-1542),  a  native  of  Venice,  and  Am- 
bassador from  the  Kepublic  to  Oharles  V.,  not  only  advocated  practical 
reforms,  but  wrote  a  tract  in  which  he  maintiuned  that  justification 
by  faith  in  Ohrist  is  the  only  stable  refuge  to  which  human  souls  can 
repair.     But  a  work,  far  beyond  any  other  of  an  Evangelical  kind, 
appeared  in  1543,  on  ''The  Benefit  of  Ohrist's  Death";  almost 
identical  in  parts  with  de  Valdes'  great  work,  and  forty  thoosand 
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cofm  of  ity  eitiher  in  the  origixial  or  in  tiansLations,  were  found 
scattered  over  Italy.  Extracts  from  it  are  given  in  Dr.  M'Crie's 
HiBtoiy  of  the  Eeformation  in  that  ootintry ;  and  the  Italian  original, 
with  a  learned  Introduction  by  Mr.  Babington,  was  published  in 
England  in  1855.  The  sentiments  are  eminently  Evangelical  and 
Protestant.  Marc  Antonio  Elaminis,  an  admirer  of  de  Yaldte,  was  the 
anthor  of  a  brief  explanation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  published  in  1 551; 
and  in  that  work  he  expressed  opinions  in  reference  to  human  salva- 
lion,  substantially  the  same  as  Martin  Luther's,  though  he  dedicated 
it  to  the  Pope,  s^yUng  him  God's  vicegerent  on  earth.  A  similar 
remark,  as  to  Lutheran  doctrines,  may  be  made  in  reference  to  Angelo 
Bn<Niarici,  General  of  the  Canons  Kegular,  Venice ;  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Cardinal  Pole,  who  spent  much  time  in  Italy, 
believed  in  a  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  much  resembling  that 
of  the  Keformers ;  but  he  concealed  his  sentiments,  and  persuaded 
**  others  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  secret  belief  of  the  truth.'' 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  doctrines  of  salvation  by  graoe 
and  of  justification  by  faith  were  held  exclusively  by  Protestant 
Beformers.  With  more  or  less  distinctness  they  were  taught  by 
divines  who  continued  to  live  in  communion  with  Home;  and  aa 
these  men  were  acquainted  with  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  their  state- 
ments count  for  more  than  do  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  who  lived 
before  any  controversy  arose  to  give  sharpness  to  definitions  on  the 
subject.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  adherence  to  certain 
scholastic  dogmas  rendered  teaching  relative  to  justification  logically 
incansistent. 

At  the  time  when  the  Keformation  was  influencing  more  or  less- 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  penetrating  in  a  measure  the  superstition 
and  despotism  of  papal  Italy,  Duke  Hercules  II.,  who  had  succeeded 
Alfonso,  was  living  within  the  palace  of  Ferrara,  then  in  its  pristine 
magnificence  and  splendour.  The  art  and  civilisation  of  the  Be> 
naiwanoe  period  was  beginning  its  reign  in  the  Courts  of  proud  and 
ambitious  sovereigns,  and  that  of  the  little  duchy  on  the  banks  of  the 
Po  cau^t  the  elegant  contagion  in  this  respect,  and  vied  as  far  a» 
posdble  with  the  kingly  court  of  Paria  Hercules  patronised 
srtiflts  and  men  of  letters,  and  gathered  together  a  large  coUeetioik 
of  medals  and  other  curiosities ;  hence  an  immense  blase  of  artistic 
gnmdeor  was  often  witnessed  in  the  halls  and  galleries  of  the 
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oastellated  palace  when  courtiera  assembled  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke,  their  master.  In  1528  he  married  Ren6e,  daughter  of  Louis 
XIL,  King  of  France,  and  it  is  carious  to  notice  that,  only  a  year 
before  this  event,  Oardinal  Wolsey  had  visited  that  kingdom  with 
the  view  of  securing  the  lady  as  a  bride  for  Henry  YIII.  As  the 
Duchess  Ben6e  is  to  be  the  centre  of  a  group  depicted  in  this  and  follow- 
ing papers,  it  will  be  proper  to  describe  her  appearance  and  character 
at  once.  She  was  not  what  would  be  called  beautiful,  but  her  brilliant 
eyes,  her  clear  complexion,  tiie  bloom  on  her  cheeks,  her  white  teetb, 
and  the  winning  smile  she  was  wont  to  wear,  imparted  to  her, 
attractions  far  surpassing  those  which  belong  to  perfectly  moulded 
features.  She  is  renowned  in  history  for  her  talents,  and  these  were 
cultivated  in  her  childhood,  under  the  best  masters  of  the  age,  especially 
under  the  care  of  a  governess,  Madame  de  Soubise,  who  after  Renee's 
marriage  continued  to  be  her  companion  and  friend.  **  The  Duchess/' 
says  Brantome,  in  a  tone  redolent  of  court  flattery,  '^  was  very  learned, 
und  I  have  heard  her  discourse  very  eruditely,  fluently,  and  gravely, 
of  all  the  sciences,  even  of  astrology,  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  con- 
cerning which  I  saw  her,  one  day,  conversing  with  the  queen  mother 
{Catherine  de  Medici),  who,  on  hearing  her  so  speak,  said  that  the 
greatest  philosopher  living  could  not  talk  better  about  them." 
Amiableness  of  disposition  was  combined  with  dignity  of  deportment, 
«nd  sallies  of  wit  and  humour  threw  sunshine  over  the  influence  of 
this  celebrated  woman.  With  a  pious  turn  of  mind  from  early  yoath, 
she  took  a  deep  interest  in  religious  studies,  and  her  governess, 
Madame  de  Soubise,  who  had  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the 
Reformers,  took  opportunities  of  instilling  them  into  the  mind  of  her 
^upil.  The  character  of  Pope  Julius  II.  and  his  animosity  to  Francis 
7.  no  doubt  helped  to  increase  an  aversion  to  the  Papal  Court  in  the 
4ieart  of  that  monarch's  sister-iii-law.  She  carried  with  her  into  her 
adopted  country  afiectionate  remembrances  of  beautiful  France,  and 
410  necessitous  Frenchman  passed  through  Ferrara  without  sharing  in 
'the  bounty  of  the  Duchess.  It  is  said  that,  at  a  later  period,  she 
saved  more  than  ten  thousand  Frenchmen  of  the  Duke  of  Guise's 
Army  from  starvation  and  death*  **  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? " 
«he  asked,  when  expostulated  with  for  extravagant  charity.  <' These 
3xe  poor  Frenchmen  and  countrymen,  and  had  Qod  given  me  a  beard, 
iiad  Ibeen  bom  a  man,  or  had  that  iniquitous  Salic  law  not  interfered 
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topTBTent  it^  thej  might  have  been  iny  subjects."  Beate  was  a  woman 
of  steng  chazacter,  and  was  thereforo  fitted  to  advance  the  interests 
of  an  Italian  reformation^  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Folengo,  an 
Italian  aathor  of  the  sixteenth  century,  observes,  **  In  our  age  we 
behold  the  admirable  spectacle  of  women  (whose  sex  is  more 
addicted  to  vanity  than  learning)  having  their  minds  deeply  imbued 
with  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  doctrine.  In  Campania,  where  I 
DOW  write,  the  most  learned  preacher  may  become  more  learned  and 
holy  by  a  single  conversation  with  some  women.  In  my  native 
ooontry  of  Mantua,  too,  I  found  the  same  thing,  and  were  it  not  that 
it  would  lead  me  into  a  digression,  I  could  dilate  with  pleasure  on 
the  many  proofs  which  I  received,  to  my  no  small  edification,  of  an 
unction  of  spirit  and  fervour  of  devotion  in  the  sisterhood,  such  as  I 
have  rarely  met  with  in  the  most  learned  men  of  my  profession." 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Boadicea,  Joan  of  Arc,  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  Isabella  of  Spain,  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  others  of  the 
flame  stamp,  were  the  famous  women  before  the  Reformation ;  but 
nixely  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  and  other  saintly  ones  take  a  high 
place  amongst  female  heroines  of  the  medieval  ages ;  and  when  it 
is  added  that  ''after  the  Reformation  women  obtained  influence 
from  their  beauty,  their  wit,  and  their  profligacy" — ^we  may,  to  go 
no  further,  cite  the  name  of  the  Duchess  Ren^e,  and  the  testimony 
of  contemporaries^  in  refutation  of  what  would  be  a  thorough  slander 
if  applied  to  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation  itselfl 

IL 

Let  us  now  visit  the  Court  of  the  Duchess,  and  glance  at  a  few 

members  of  the  family  and  household.  First  of  all  there  are  her 
daughters.  We  must  look  at  them  through  the  eyes  of  Brantome, 
▼hose  spectacles  are  doubtless  coloured  with  partiality.  ''  These  three 
daughters  were  the  most  beautiful  ever  bom  in  Italy,  but  the  mother 
adorned  them  still  more  by  the  elegant  education  she  gave  them, 
instructing  them  in  the  sciences  and  in  polite  letters,  in  which  they 
nade  great  profici6n<y,  putting  to  shame  the  most  learned  of  the 
other  sex,  so  that  if  distinguished  for  personal  beauty,  they  were 
equally  so  for  beauty  of  mind."  Their  tutors  were  Chilian  and  John 
Sinapi,  two  Oerman  disciples  of  Martin  Luther,  and  Aonio  Paleario 
already  mentioned,  who  gave  them  lessons  in  Greek.  It  is  recorded 
of  them  also  that  in  their  girlhood  they  once  acted,  according  to  the 
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custom  of  the  age,  a  ckssic  play  before  Pope  Paul  IIL,  when  with 
his  retinue  he  filled  the  palace  of  Ferrara ;  he  not  thinking,  perhaps 
not  knowing  at  the  time,  the  heretical  inflaences  under  which  the 
noble  damsels  had  been  trained.     They  do  not  appear  afterwards  to 
jiave  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  their  mother  as  a  firiend  to  the 
Reformation ;  but  it  would  seem  from  what  was  said  to  her  husband 
afterwards  by  Pope  Julius  III.,  that  the  children  must  have  somewhat 
sympathized  at  the  time  with  their  mother.     "  See  how  the  minds  of 
your  wife,  children,  and  servants  are  corrupted  by  pestilent  heresy, 
and  are  setting  a  pernicious  example  to  all  your  subjects.    The 
ieprosy  of  heresy  has  infected  your  hitherto  pious  family.''     The 
extent  of  this  influence  in  favour  of  the  Reformation  would  most  likely 
be  exaggerated  in*  the  papal  expostulation. 

Next  to  the  Duchess  herself  in  the  Protestant  group  at  Ferrara 

stands  Madame  de  Soubise,  her  son,  Jean  de  Parthenai,  8ieur  de 

8oubise^  afterwards  a  leader  amongst  the  French  Protestants ;  her 

daughter,  Anne  de  Parthenai,  a  woman  of  much  taste ;  and  Antoine  de 

Pons,  Count  de  Marennes,  who  afterwards  married  this  young  lady 

and  retained  a  partiality  for  Protestantism  down  to  the  time  of  her 

death.    Ajone  de  Parthenai  is  noticed  by  Bayle  as  a  lady  of  great  wit 

and  learning,  and  he  says  her  curiosity  prompted  her  to  read  books 

of  theology,  that  she  was  a  great  proficient  in  Holy  Writ,  and  took  a 

great  delight  in  reasoning  upon  such  subjects  with  divines.     "  She 

was  a  good  Huguenot,"  and  a  worthy  sister  of  Soubise,  who  was  one 

of  the  pillars  of  the  party,  and  Bayle  adds,  with  regard  to  her  husband, 

Antoine  de  Pons,  that,  whilst  his  first  wife  lived,  ''he  was  a  man  of 

virtue  and  truth,  and  improved  so  much  in  the  knowledge  of  Holy 

Scripture,  that  there  was  hardly  a  man  of  the  robe  equal  to  him  for 

so  much  zeal ;    for  he  himself  took  much  pains  to  teach  his  poor 

subjects,  of  whom  he  edified  many,  as  well  officers  as  others,  in  the 

city  of  Pons."     His  second  wife  was  very  difEerent  firom  his  first,  and, 

as  he  scans  to  have  been  a  pliable  character,  she  soon  effiioed  the 

better  impressions  made  on  his  mind  and  heart  by  his  earlier  alliance. 

Fulvio  Peregrine  Morata,  bom  at  Mantua,  is  another  celebrity 

which  crosses  our  path  as  we  wander  in  imagination  about  the  palace 

of  Ferrara — a  leafned  man,  first  engrossed  by  secular  studies,  and 

then  coming  into  communication  with    Cdio    Secundo    Ccoio,  a 

xefogee,  who  communicated  to  him  the  truths  of  the 
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Gospel,  and  inspired  kim  with  a  deep  sympathy  for  eyangelical 
religion.  But  his  daughter  Olympia  became  more  celebrated  than 
her  hiker,  and  as  a  Mend  of  the  Duchess,  and  an  ornament  of  the 
Ooort^  she  calls  for  a  distinct  and  more  ample  notice. 

Her  life  has  been  repeatedly  written  in  Latin,  French,  and  English. 
That  in  English,  by   Mr.  Gillespie  Smith,  was  published  in  1834, 
and  all  the  memoirs  are  based  upon  the  <'  Opera  Olympise,"  printed 
at  Basle,  the  two  last  editions,  of  1570  and  1580,  being  the  most 
complete.      Few  memoirs  are  more  romantic  than  those  compiled 
from  the  copious  materials  contained   in  these  works.      She  was 
a  native  of  Ferrara,  and  therefore  from  childhood  familiar  with  the 
fortress-like  palace  of  the  lord  of  the  city,  as  to  its  external  appear- 
ance, but  within  its  walls  she  found  a  home  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
as  companion  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duchess,  then  eight  years 
old.     The  extraordinary  talents  and  attainments  of  the  girl,  thus 
elevated  to  a  high  position  in  the  ducal  household,  fitted  her  for  the 
lK)st,  ajid  soon  procured  for  her  the  highest  admiration — for,  owing  to 
the  education  she  had  received  from  her  learned  father,  her  early 
proficiency  in  classical  literature  seems  to  have  been  most  surprising. 
At  a  later  period,  Celio  Secundo  Curio,  writing  in  the  extravagant 
strain  of  his  country  and  his  age,  told  a  friend,  '<  In  the  Court  of 
Ferzara  I  myself  have  heard  her  declaiming  in  Latin,  speaking  in 
Greek,  explaining  the  paradoxes  of  Cicero,  and  answering  questions. 
She  indeed  reminded  me  of  the  most  learned  virgins  among  the 
ancients,  with  whom  she  might  justly  be  compared."     The  writer 
says  she  composed  prologues  on  Cicero  when  she  was  sixteen;  we 
further  learn  that  when  very  young  she  produced  a  Greek  eulogium 
on  Mutius  Scserola;  and  we  also  find  about  this  time  a  friendly 
critic,  Calcagnini,   complimenting  her  upon  gathering   ''immortal 
amaranths  in  the  garden  of  the  Muses."    She  added  philosophy  to 
classical  literature,  and  seems  altogether  to  have  been  the  wonder  of 
her  day.     It  was'  about  1539    that  she  became  an  iimiate  of  the 
palace,  and  there  she  remained  for  some  years  enjoying  the  favour 
of  her  royal  mistress.     But  during  that  period  she  gave  no  signs  of 
deep  personal  religion,  whatever  leaning  she  might  have  had  toward 
the  reformed  opinions.     In  spite  of  the  character  of  Een^e  the  Court 
remained  unfavourable  to  the  culture  of  piety.    The  Duke  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  Reformation ;  quite  the  reverse,  and  the  influence 
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of  Mb  wife  was  coimteracted  by  people  aboat  her.  It  would  be  » 
great  misfcake  to  suppose  that  the  household  had  come  to  be  framed 
on  auTthing  like  Puritan  or  Huguenot  principles.  The  luzuiy  and 
dissipation  of  other  Italian  palaces  preyailed  at  Ferrara,  and  referring 
to  the  time  when  she  lived  there  she  said,  <'  Had  I  remained  longer 
in  the  Court  it  might  have  been  all  over  with  me  and  my  salvation, 
for  never  whilst  I  was  there  could  I  relish  anything  exalted  and 
divine,  nor  could  I  read  the  books  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament'* 
Indeed  she  went  so  far  as  to  say,  ''  Sometimes  I  was  hurried  into  the 
error  of  thinking  that  all  thiugs  happen  by  chance,  and  that  God 
does  not  govern  mankind.  Sudi  was  the  darkness  that  overspread 
my  mind,  when  Gk>d  Himself  began  to  dispel  it,  causing  a  ray  of  His 
matchless  and  divine  wisdom  to  shine  upon  me."  Then  it  was,  at 
the  very  time  when  she  was  exalted  to  the  heavens  by  the  praises  of 
courtiers  and  friends,  that  she  discovei*ed,  to  use  her  own  language, 
"  her  destitution  and  ignorance  of  all  true  learning."  Her  conversion 
was  deep,  genuine,  and  complete — not  a  mere  transition  from  Popery 
to  Protestantism,  but  a  translation  out  of  the  kiijgdom  of  darkness 
into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son.  In  short,  it  appears  that 
Olympia  was  bom  anew  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  happened  about 
the  time  of  her  father's  death,  when  mysterious  troubles  began,  which 
ended  in  her  banishment  from  the  court  of  Ferrara^  from  causes 
which  we  are  utterly  unable  to  explain.  To  the  subsequent  career 
of  this  excellent  lady  we  shall  recur  hereafter;  enough  has  here 
been  stated  to  show  that  whatever  hold  evangelical  religion  might 
have  on  the  mind  of  the  Duchess  Ben6e  and  her  ladies,  Olympia 
whilst  among  them  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

But  there  were  visitors  at  the  palace  who  were  attached  friends 
and  bold  advocates  of  evangelical  religion.  Such  was  Flaminio, 
though  he  still  adhered  to  many  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  Itoman  Catholic  Church.  The  celebrated  Occhino  was  another— 
a  preacher  in  the  great  cathedral  of  Modena,  where  by  his  evangelioal 
discourses  he  gathered  such  congregations  that  "  there  was  scarcely 
room  to  stand."  He  expounded  Paul's  epistles,  and  went  further  and 
further  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Italian  churches,  until  he  wts 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  from  persecution  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Duchess  Ben6e.  Peter  Martyr,  the  well-known  Ptotestant^  who  came 
to  England  in  the  days  of  Edward  YL,  hai  been  numbered  amongst 
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Imt  gaests :  and  it  Beenui  highly  probable  that  when  Aonio  Paleario 
entered  within  the  castle  walls  to  give  Greek  lessons  to  the  daughters  he 
inmld  take  opportunities  for  strengthening  the  faith  of  their  mother. 
Shadows  of  two  other  celebrities  come  into  view — one  of  them  at 
least  more  fieunoas  than  any  other  we  have  named.  Clement  Marot, 
ihe  French  poet,  fled  from  his  country  in  1534,  in  consequence  of  a 
dirtnrbanoe  occasioned  by  affixing  certain  Protestant  placards  against 
the  walls  of  Paris,  as  some  say ;  or  in  consequence  of  satirical  verses 
which  had  roused  the  ire  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  as  others  say.  He 
went  first  to  the  Court  of  the  Queen  of  Navarro  at  B^am,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Ferrara,  where  his  poetical  genius,  wit,  and  social 
qualities  would  make  him  welcome  to  fashionable  courtiers,  and 
where  his  known  sympathy  with  the  French  Keformation  would 
commend  him  to  their  mistresa  He  so  won  favour  as  to  be 
made  her  secretary.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  strange  mixture ;  at 
one  time  writiBg  verses  of  a  very  exceptionable  nature,  and  then 
oomposing  psalms,  which  were  soon  adopted  by  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France.  It  was  after  his  visit  to  Ferrara  that  the  latter  were 
produced  ;  and  in  a  strange  dedication  of  the  book  containing  them 
to  Francis  I.,  he  talks  of  Gh>d  as  David's  Apollo,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  his  Calliope,  of  heaven  as  the  two-forked  Parnassus,  and 
the  fountain  of  grace  as  his  Hippocrene.  The  French  rhyme 
mto  which  he  rendered  the  psalms  made  them  accessible  to  other 
people  besides  Protestants ;  and  set  to  ballad  tunes,  they  might  be 
heard  sung  in  the  French  streets,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Sankey's  hymns  amongst  us  in  our  day.  But  the  version  was  not 
made  till  after  Mar6t's  visit  to  Ferrara ;  and  what  the  influence  of 
the  poet,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  might  be  on  those  he  mixed 
with  we  are  unable  to  say.  His  letters,  and  other  productions  at 
the  time,  show  that  there  he  received  good  if  he  did  not  do  any,  for 
a  strong  attachment  to  Protestant  truth  is  expressed  both  in  his 
prose  and  verse,  and  his  compositions  then  rose  even  to  the  heroic 
height  of  martyrdom.  ''He  would  probably,''  says  Dr.  M'Crie, 
"have  shrunk  from  the  fiery  trial  if  he  had  been  exposed  to  it ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  from  this,  either  that  the  sentiments  referred  to 
are  not  noble,  or  that  the  author  was  not  in  earnest  when  he  uttered 
them."  JoHK  SxouGHTOir. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Thbbe  is  a  race  of  plants  whiohare  known  as  dimberSi  and  whieh  depend 
upon  stronger  and  loftier  growths  for  the  increase  of  their  straetnre, 
the  production  of  their  flowers,  and  the  ripening  of  their  seed.  Some 
are  leaf-dimbers ;  others  are  stem-climbers;  and  others,  like  the 
vine  grasp  hold,  by  tendrils,  of  some  powerful  neighbour  for  support^ 
and  repay  assistance  by  beauty  of  foliage  and  abundance  of  fruit. 
Others  of  the  class  have  the  power  of  seizing  hold  of  plants  and 
twining  round  them,  and,  like  the  true  image  of  ingratitude,  inserting 
rootlets  and  suckers  in  their  bark,  feeding  on  their  sap,  and  at  last 
killing  the  growths  which  were  necessary  for  their  life  and  increase. 
One  of  this  order  is  the  Dodder,  or  Ctiacuia  Europna;  which  bot- 
anists in  their  arrangements  place  near  the  Oonvolyolus  tribe. 
Having  often  read  and  heard  of  this  plant,  it  was  the  writer's  pleasure 
to  see  it  for  the  first  time  near  the  Well  of  Bethlehem,  where  it  was 
clasping  some  strong  bents  of  grass,  and  putting  forth  the  abundance 
of  its  pretty  flowera  It  has  small  scale-like  forms  instead  of  leaves^ 
and  many  fair  and  bell-like  blossoms.  It  rises  from  the  soil  as  a  seed- 
ling, seizes  hold  of  the  nearest  plant — ^feeds  upon  its  sap,  sometimes 
strangles  it — then  grasps  another,  and  thus  pursues  its  course  as  a 
parasite,  until  autumn  arrests  the  mischief.  It  is  very  common  in 
Europe;  and  on  the  sandy  soil  near  Haslemere,  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Surrey,  it  flourishes  with  unchecked  luxuriance.  It  attacks 
clover  and  other  l^;uminous  plants  in  England,  and  the  vine  and 
flax  on  the  Continent,  where  French  agriculturists  resort  to  a  variety 
of  expedients  to  extirpate  this  troublesome  weed.  Nearly  allied  to 
this  is  the  pretty  Bindweed,  the  Convolvolus  arvenriSf  which  twines 
around  the  growths  of  the  garden  and  the  cornfield.  It  is  not  quite 
so  harmful  as  the  Dodder,  since  its  jointed  and  worm-like  roots  draw 
nourishment  exclusively  from  the  soil,  in  which,  however,  its  hurtfdl 
effects  make  it  the  dread  of  the  gardener  and  husbandman.  It  poshes 
its  roots  among  others  which  are  useful,  with  immense  vigour  and 
rapidity  of  increase;  and  if  anyfragment  is  left  unearthed  there  is  a 
preparation  for  future  trouble^  Another  of  this  class  is  the  Ca/yf<^ 
gia  $€pium,  or  Great  Bearbind  which  by  some  unknown  means  has 
made  its  way  into  an  old  holly  hedge  in  the  writer's  garden.  It 
blooms  in  June  and  July  with  a  profusion  of  bright  rosy  flowen 
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which  last  only  a  day ;  but  what  they  lose  in  permanenoe  they  gain 
in  numbers  and  unfailing  sucoession  of  blooms.  The  hedge  ib  the 
lymbol  of  law  and  is  the  guardian  of  the  boundary,  and  this  fierce  and 
prickly  fence  is  covered  with  delicate  and  attractive  fiowers.  Friends 
have  looked  upon  them  with  great  pleasure;  and  the  writer  has 
sometimes  found  it  impossible  to  check  their  innocent  rapture  by  the 
remark  that  the  roots  are  spreading  in  every  direction,  from  each 
joint  of  which  new  plants  will  spring  up  and  threaten  to  invade  the 
sorrounding  soil.  Every  autumn  it  is  necessary  to  trench  deep  in 
the  border,  and  take  out  and  burn. the  accumulated  roots  of  the 
preceding  summer.  The  sight  of  these  objects  has  suggested  a  few 
thoughts  which  we  may  here  introduce. 

1.  It  reminds  U8  of  Uie  silent  growth  of  some  evil  things.  There 
is  a  Latin  proverb  often  quoted  which  signifies  that  '^  No  one  becomes 
utterly  depraved  all  of  a  sudden."  With  the  predisposition  to  wrong 
which  is  the  danger  and  misery  of  our  nature,  evil  requires  time  to 
grow  to  power  and  maturity.  There  are  sudden  temptations  which 
sometimes  surprise  with  a  flood-like  suddenness  and  vehemence^ 
and  overthrow  and  desolate  the  soul ;  but  our  chief  danger  consists 
in  the  quiet  and  insidious  approaches  of  sin  which  make  it  somewhat 
familiar  and  devoid  of  alarm.  The  entertainment  of  thoughts  which 
turn  upon  some  forbidden  object  breaks  down  the  fence,  and  traces 
the  path,  and  then  the  acts  are  repeated  until  there  is  a  habit,  and 
the  evil  thing  has  begun  to  clasp  the  soul  and  feed  upon  its  precious 
fiabstance.  Becent  discoveries  have  shown  \is  that  while  there  is 
<langer  from  the  storm  that  tears  along  the  sky ;  from  the  thunder 
and  the  lightning  which  may  send  the  bolt  **  shattering  that  it 
may  reach,  and  shattering  what  it  reaches  " ;  and  from  the  earthquake 
which  heaves  the  ground  and  disturbs  the  sea ;  our  chief  danger  is 
from  those  germs  of  disease  and  exhalations  of  malaria  which  make 
no  noise,  give  no  alarm,  and  yet  produce  sickness  which  is  the  fore- 
runner of  death  and  the  grave.  If  the  heart  is  neglected  there  may 
^  growing  up  an  aptitude  for  disobedience,  which  when  the  temp- 
tation comes  like  rain  upon  the  roof,  the  wind  at  the  sides,  and  the 
flood  at  the  foundation  of  the  house,  there  may  be  a  fall  which 
alukU  astound  the  spectators  of  the  ruin,  and  leave  the  former  indweller 
luuheltered  and  defenceless.  The  voice  of  Divine  Love  is  '*  Keep 
thy  heart  with  all  diligence :  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life  " ; 
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nor  is  the  ooonsel  of  the  Book  of  EoclesiABticas  to  be  ondervalaed, 
which  dedares  that  <<  he  that  despiseth  little  things  shall  fall  by  Utile 
and  littla''  The  poet  seems  to  glance  at  the  silent  and  sedactm 
power  of  evil  when  he  sings  : 

'*  And  like  the  bat  of  Indian  brakes, 
Which  genUy  iaan  the  woond  ihe  makaB, 
And  while  ihe  eoothee  the  keeper's  pain. 
She  draws  the  life-blood  from  his  vein/* 

2.  It  teaches  us  that  injurious  things  frequently  assume  eUtradive 
farms.  Though  these  plants  have  beautiful  flowers,  they  are  so 
noxious,  that  there  is  a  constant  endeavour  to  eradicate  them  from 
the  soiL  This  fact  seems  like  a  parable  of  some  things  which  occur 
in  literature  and  lifa  There  is  a  constant  disposition  to  give  fair 
names  to  foul  things;  and  under  the  mask  of  advantage  to  justify 
acts  and  courses  which  ard  not  only  unprofitable,  but  which  lead  to  fatal 
results.  The  Bacchanalian  songs,  of  which  there  are  maay,  represent 
wine,  and  the  gay  enthusiasm  and  gonial  fellowship  it  produces, 
as  among  the  highest  felicities  of  life.  They  never  tall  of  the  head- 
ache, the  irritable  temper,  and  the  dreariness  of  the  next  morning, 
when  the  florid  excitement  of  the  past  night  seems  to  turn  into  an 
accusing  and  inexorable  spectre,  whose  look  is  rebuke,  and  whose 
voice  is  condemnation.  Our  passions  sometimes  put  on  beautiful 
garments,  hard  and  griping  avarice  would  £ftin  be  economy  and  wise 
provision  against  future  wet  weather,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  *'  a 
rainy  day."  Bevenge  has  often  labelled  itself  as  the  vindication  of 
honour;  and  two  fiery  mortals  have  stood  under  the  sapphire  sky 
and  in  the  presence  of  heaven  with  swords  or  pistols,  to  avenge  some 
stupendous  personal  wrong.  Political  life  is  not  free  from  the  taint 
Absalom  assumed  the  air  of  a  friend  to  injured  and  neglected  suitors, 
to  whom  he.  said,  '<  See,  thy  matters  are  good  and  right ;  but  there  is 
no  man  deputed  of  the  king  to  hear  thea"  Absalom  said,  moreover, 
**  Oh  that  I  were  made  judge  in  the  land,  that  every  man  which  hath 
any  suit  or  cause  might  come  unto  me,  and  I  would  do  bim  justice ! 
And  it  was  so,  that  when  any  came  nigh  to  him  to  d>  him  obmsance, 
he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  him,  and  kissed  him "  (2  Sam. 
XV.  3,  5).  Poor  men  who  had  suftered  from  unjust  judges, 
or  from  want  of  judges,  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  bere  was 
a   prince    with    his  handsome    person,     his    flowing    locks,    and 
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his  profuse  and  inezpensire  aympathj  witii  thoee  who  desired 
the  restitation  of  their  property  or  the  setUemeat  of  yezatioas 
disputes.  Absalom's  kiss  was  immensely  alluring,  and  OFery 
man  who  enjoyed  the  signs  of  his  princely  kindness  would 
idvertise  his  claims  to  be  the  monarch  of  the  people.  Behind  all 
this  fair  and  comely  appearance  there  was  concealed  the  wicked  pur- 
pose of  dethroning  the  father  who  had  loved  him  with  so  fervid  an 
affection.  It  might  be  said  that  commendation  would  be  free  from  this 
perversion ;  no  exception  can  be  claimed  even  here.  Praise  has  often 
been  bestowed  in  such  generous  profusion  as  apparently  to  relieve 
the  over-charged  heart  of  the  speaker ;  and  yet  there  has  been  a 
sabtle  purpose,  by  designed  contrast,  circuitous  rebuke,  and  oblique 
allusion  to  disparage  and  wound.  In  such  cases  we  may  use  the 
Apostle's  words,  which  declare  that  ''  Satan  himself  is  transformed 
iato  an  angel  of  light." 

3.  It  UhutrcUes  the  important  law  of  diffusion.     These  plants  pro- 
duce their  own  kind  and  multiply  their  like  as  far  as  opportunity  for 
growth  is  afforded.     Their  increase  is  checked  by  the  presence  of 
innumerable  rivals  for  space  to  grow  in ;  and  by  the  vigilance  and 
labour  of  men  who  know  that  food  must  be  obtained  by  constant 
struggle  with  difficulties.     There  is  a  resemblance  between  these 
plants  and  human  influenca     We  produce  impressions  according  to 
the  moral  nature  we  possess.     The  New  Testament  declares  this  truth 
in  many  places ;  and  our  Lord  saith  "  Either  make  the  tree  good  and 
his  fruit  good ;  or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt,  and  the  fruit  corrupt : 
for  the  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit"    We  give  what  we  hava     We 
influence  others  as  we  are.     This  is  serious;  because  there  is  a 
decisive  moral  quality  in  the  effects  of  our  life  and  conduct.    Opinions 
and  impressions  respecting  many  subjects  are  of  minor  importance 
compared  with  those  which  we  entertain  of  Qod,  of  ourselves,  of  the 
need  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  prospects  of  the  future.     It  is  possible 
for  us  to  deaden  spiritual  sensibility,  and  diffuse  grievous  error ;  and 
it  is  in  our  power,  by  the  aids  of  grace,  to  quicken  conscience,  encour- 
age dedsion  for  Christ,  and  help  many  to  begin  or  continue  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  heavenly  Zion.     This  is  a  serious  question  for 
authors,  artists,  and  others,  whose  works  are  likely  to  be  perpetuated 
and  multiplied,   when  the  hand  that  produced  them    shall  have 
mouldered  in  the  grave.    It  is  a  vaUd  encouragement  to  well-doing 
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that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  power  which  preserves 
the  forms  of  plants  through  many  centuries  will  protect  and  extend 
the  results  of  pious  labour ;  and  amid  the  collisions  of  life  will  con- 
tinue their  influence  and  increase  their  number.  When  Bonjan 
finished  his  '*  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  he  submitted  it  to  the  judgment 
of  a  few  plain  Christians  at  Bedford,  and  describes  the  result  as 

follows : 

"  Well,  when  I  had  thus  put  mine  ends  together, 
I  showed  them  others,  that  I  might  see  whether 
They  would  condemn  them,  or  them  joBtify ; 
And  some  said,  Let  them  live ;  some,  Let  them  die : 
Some  said,  John,  print  it :  others  said.  Not  so ; 
Some  said,  it  might  do  good  :  others  said,  No." 

Since  that  day  many  editions  of  the  work  have  been  published 
It  has  been  translated  into  languages  spoken  by  millions.  It 
has  prompted  artists  to  paint  subjects  drawn  from  its  pictorial 
pages.  It  has  been  illustrated  by  wood-cuts  and  engravings 
which  have  ranged  in  character  from  the  rudest  simplicity  to  the 
most  refined  and  charming  execution.  Bunyan  gave  what  he  had ; 
and  the  precious  seed  has  been  preserved,  and  its  growth  assured,  bj 
the  favouring  agencies  of  that  grace  which  prevents  the  labour  of  the 
righteous  from  being  **  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

4.  This  subject  appeals  with  eaniestness  to  the  youmjg.  Some  of  the 
truths  already  advanced  are  important  for  every  age  and  condition  of 
life ;  but  they  are  more  so  for  those  who  have  apparently  a  longer 
course  to  run,  and  whose  minds  are  more  sensitive  to  impressions. 
Thoughts,  expressions,  and  facts  remain  in  the  mind,  and  by  the  law 
of  association  may  imexpectedly  recur  to  our  benefit  or  injury.  Some 
things  once  experienced  leave  indelible  traces  upon  us ;  and,  unlike 
the  dead  in  their  graves,  may  reappear  even  in  the  midst  of  sacred 
acts  and  holy  exercises.  The  grace  of  God  makes  believers  '*  new 
creatures  in  Christ  Jesus  " ;  but  not  so  entirely  new  as  to  annihUate 
the  memories  of  the  past  which  may  be  extremely  troublesome. 

It  is  therefore  desirable  to  invite  the  young  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves,  and  to  avoid,  by  prayer,  the  use  of  Scripture,  and  the  cultivA- 
tion  of  love  to  Christ,  those  things  which  may  silently  surround  them, 
consume  their  moral  strength,  and  tend  to  strangle  their  spiritual  life. 
There  is  need  of  cautioxL     It  is  a  day  when  some  sdentifio  men  seem 
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to  oatdo  each  other  in  startling  speculation.     We  have   ''many 
masters."    But  the  facts  and  laws  of  creation  may  be  as  mongly 
bndled  by  men  as  Scripture  has  often  been  by  those  who  have  had 
more  self-sofficienpy  than  patient  wisdom.      The  Scriptures  and  the 
person  and  work  of  our  Lord  have  been  subjected  to  a  criticism 
marked  by  unrivalled  hardihood.    The  apostles  of  Christ  in  former 
days  were  like  clouds  that  floated  in  the  beams  of  '<  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eonsness/'  and  gleamed  with  golden  light,  glowed  with  celestial  fire, 
wd  were  rich  with  imperial  purple ;  but  now,  accordiog  to  some  modem 
critics  they  are  but  black  and  unsightly  patches  in  a  sunless  sky.   The 
jouDg  are  flattered  by  compliments  paid  to  their  understanding,  and 
hj  aliosion  to  the  narrow  and  antiquated  views  of  believers  who  cer- 
tainly lived  noble  lives,  though  their  powers  of  argument  might  be 
small  and  capable  of  immense  improvement.     Let  our  young  friends 
hold  fast  the  historic  verity  of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  spiritual 
significance  and  glory  of  the  Atonement,  and  follow  "JTim  who,  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  sowefch  good  seed^  and  makes  the  Vildemess  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose. 
Dorking,  J.  S.  Bright. 


LINES  LAID  DOWN  BY  THE  MASTEK. 

Oke  great  object  for  which  Christ  lived  and  laboured  when  upon 
earth,  was  to  institute  a  new  form  of  society  amongst  men.  It  was 
not  enough  for  Him  to  seek  the  salvation  of  souls  severally  and  indi- 
vidnaUy,  but  He  also  aimed  at  uniting  together  in  a  new  kind  of 
association  or  brotherhood  those  that  came  to  Him  for  salvation.  He 
required  His  disciples  to  attach  themselves,  not  only  to  Him,  but  also 
to  one  another :  and  He  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  ties  which 
should  unite  them  together  as  His  followers  were  to  be  regarded  by 
them  as  of  a  more  sacred,  more  enduring,  and  less  frangible  character 
than  any  of  those  which  cause  men  to  combine  with  one  another  on 
merely  natural  grounds.  The  objects  of  such  union  on  their  part 
^ere  to  be  of  a  correspondingly  noble,  lofty,  and  spiritual  nature. 
'Hiiia  He  came,  not  only  to  save  souls,  but  to  set  up  a  Church.  It  is 
therefore  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Christian  Church  is  man's 
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inyention.  It  was  not  even  a  device  of  the  ApoBtles,  suggested  to 
them,  or  foroed  upon  them,  by  the  exigencies  of  their  position  after 
their  Master  and  Head  had  been  taken  from  them.  It  was  that 
Master  Himself  who  originated  and  set  up  His  Church  before  He 
went  away.  This  He  did  very  solemnly  and  deliberatelyi  at  an 
early  period  in  His  public  ministry,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
He  deemed  it  essential  to  the  establishment  and  spread  of  His  King- 
dom upon  eartL  He  spoke  of  it  as  ^'  My  Church/'  against  whidh  the 
gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail ;  and  when  He  went  away,  He  gave 
evidence  of  His  deep,  undying  interest  in  the  Church  which  He  had 
formed,  by  requiring  its  principal  members  to  remain  together  at 
Jerusalem,  in  distinct  separation  from  the  general  community  of  the 
Jews  around,  imtil  they  should  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  and  be  en- 
dued with  power  from  on  high.  A  register  of  names  was  immediately 
commenced,  and  the  number  at  once  recorded  amounted  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty.  To  this  confederate  body  were  afterwards  added,  by  the 
risen  Lord  Himself,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women. 

The  inquiry,  therefore,  cannot  but  be  one  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance as  to  our  Lord's  real  intentions  and  views  with  regard  to  the 
constitution  and  character,  the  functions  and  endowments,  of  His 
Church  upon  earth.  On  what  precise  lines  did  He  build  when  He 
laid  the  foundations  of  that  Church  1  With  what  prerogativeB  «id 
privileges  did  He  invest  her  ?  What  were  the  injunctions  he  laid 
upon  her ;  what  the  promises  He  gave  her;  what  the  duties  and  the 
aims  which  He  set  before  her  ?  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to 
answer  these  qtiestions  according  to  the  light  shed  upon  them  by 
our  Lord's  full  and  solenm  utterance,  contained  in  Matthew  zviiL 
15-20.  This  appears  to  be  the  earliest  reference  to  the  Church  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  At  all  events  it  gives 
us  some  of  our  Lord's  most  distinct  and  authoritative  teaching  on 
this  great  subject ;  and,  as  such,  it  deserves  a  far  more  careful  and 
thorough  elucidation  than  it  is  wont  to  receive  in  the  course  of 
ecdesiastical  controversy.  Christ  speaks  here  as  the  acknowledged 
Head  and  founder  of  His  Church,  its  sole  and  sufficient  Legislator. 
He  treats  both  of  Church  organization  and  of  Church  action.  He 
declares,  at  once,  the  Church's  prerogatives  and  duties,  its  responsi- 
bilities and  privil^es ;  and,  above  all,  its  transcendent  blessedness,  in 
regard  to  His  own  promised  presence  and  indwelling.    He  refers  to 
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qnertioDS  of  teaching,  of  discipline,  and^of  united  worship.     If  we 
ooald  find  out  eza^sily  and  ooxnpletely  what  ihe  Lord's  teaching  here  is 
about  His  Ohnrdi,  we  should  probably  see  that  this  classical  passage 
contains  really  everjrthing  which  it  is  necessary  for  His  foUowers  to 
belisTe  and  receive,  to  contend  for  or  be  tenacious  about,  with  regard 
to  ecdesiastical  matters.     It  would  be  important,  in  this  inquiry,  to 
consider  what  this  passage  excludes  or  passes  by,  as  well  as  what 
it  includes  and  pronounces  upon.     It  might  fairly  be  contended  that 
thoagh  there  are  things  not  mentioned  here,  which  are  useful  and 
expedient^  or  which  may  yet  become  so  as  new  circumstances  arise 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  yet  none  of  these  must  be  insisted 
on  as  essential  to  its  existence,  or  to  its  ideal  completeness.     As 
historical  developments,  or  as  simple  human  inventions,  they  may  be 
aoziliarieB  of  Christian  usefulness,  more  or  less  valuable  and  effective, 
bnt  they  are  not  to  be  enforced  on  the  acceptance  or  observance  of 
any  Church  as  of  absolute  and  imperative  obligation.     On  the  other 
hand  it  is  plain  that  nothing  ought  to  be  tolerated  or  practised  among 
Christians,  which  can  be  clearly  shown  to  traverse  or  contradict  the 
teadiingof  this  fundamental  utterance  of  Christ's. 

It  will  be  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  quote  the  20th  verse : 
'^For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."     In  these  familiar  words  are  no  less  than 
five  principles  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  or  union,  distinctly  trace- 
able.   We  have  here— L  The  Law  of  Limitatiok  or  localization, 
which  regards  the  Church  as  independent  of  territorial,  national, 
or   connexional  extension.     Christ  speaks  of  His  Church  as  con- 
nsttngy  possibly,  of  but  "  two  or  three "  persons ;  though,  on    the 
other  hand,    as  in    the  case  of  Jerusalem,  it   may  comprise  as 
many  hundreds^  or  thousands.     With  increase  of  numbers  may 
arise   increase    of    functions,    and    multiplication    of    offices    and 
officers:    but  still  a  Church,  competent  to    the   exercise   of   all 
essential  spiritual  functions,  and  capable  of  enjoying  all  Divinely 
promised  spiritual  privileges,  may,  according  to  this  verse,  consist  of 
hut  two  or  three  persons*    The  Church  which  St  Paul  founded  at 
Ephesus,  comprised  at  first  not  many  more  than  twelve  members. 
(Acts  xxxiL  27 ;   xix.   7.)    That  at  Athens  could  scarcely  have 
contained  more,  if  so  many;    and  at  Fhilippi  we  read    of   but 
two  households    as   constituting  the    first    Christian  community. 
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Any  way,   in  this  whole  -{Mtfsage  Christ  speaks  of   tJie  Chureb 

as    an    authority  easy  of  access  and    readily  appealed   to.    ''If 

thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 

between  thee  and  him  alone:  ...  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  take  with 

thee  one  or  two  more :  ...  if  he  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it 

unto  the  Church  :  " — and  here  the  power  of  appeal  closes.     Is  it  not 

plain  that  by  the  ''Church  "  is  simply  meant  the  body  of  believen, 

banded  together  in  any  locality  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  described  in 

verse  20  ?    It  may  be  a  very  small  company  indeed,  but  it  is  the 

Church  of  which  all  those  concerned  in  the  controversy  were  accepted 

members,  and  to  that  Church,  and  to  it  alone,  the  final  appeal  is 

mada     This  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  instructions  given  to 

the  Corinthians  by  the  Apostle  Paul.     (See  I  Cor.  chaps,  v.  and  vi) 

''Tell  it  unto    the    Church."      Evidently    no    great    difficulty  is 

expected,  and  but  little  delay  assumed.     The  Church  is  the  assembly 

of  the  brethren  on  the  spot ;  that  and  nothing  more.     Yet  many,  in 

cases  of  religious  dispute,  understand  by  "  the  Church/'  Ecclesiastical 

Courts,  Episcopal  Bulers,   Convocation,    Privy   Council,   House  of 

Lords ;  or,  at  leasts  District  Meetings  and  Conferences,  Synods,  or 

General  Assemblies.   But  there  is  no  need  to  give  it  a  larger  meaning 

than  that  which  the  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  Christ's  Kame^ 

has  laid  upon  us. 

II.  The  Law  of  Equality  ;  or.  Christian  brotherhood  as  opposed 
to  hierarchical  and  sacerdotal  pretensions.  Whether  the  Church 
consist  of  two  or  three  persons,  or  of  as  many  scores  or  hundreds, 
they  should  all  be  regarded  as  standing  fundamentally  on  the  same 
footing,  claiming  the  same  rights,  being  entitled  to  the  same 
pririleges,  and  standing  in  the  same  direct  relations  to  Jesiu* 
Hence  we  read  elsewhere,  "One  is  your  Master,  even  Chiis^ 
and  all  ye  are  brethren."  Out  of  the  midst  of  the  brethren, 
one  or  another  may  be  called  to  fulfil  certain  ministries,  and  he 
may  receive  for  this  purpose  special  appointment  and  peculiar  endow- 
ments :  nevertheless,  all  these  offices,  like  the  branches  of  a  tree  or 
buds  upon  those  branches,  spring  out  of  the  vitality  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  itself.  They  but  gather  up  into  a  focus  its  endowments,  and 
exercise  in  a  concentrated,  practical,  and  definite  form  what  else  were 
generally  and  potentially  diffused  through  all  the  membeis.  No 
individual  can  be  more  than  what  the  Church  as  a  whole  is  appoisti^ 
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to  be— ehrisf  s  ambassador,  God's  witness,  the  light  of  the  world,  the 
Bait  of  the  earthy  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  tmth.  Therefore  this 
passage  says  nothing  about  either  bishops  or  deacons,  and  makes  no 
distmction  between  the  clergy  and  laity;  but  the  Church  is  con- 
oeiTed  of  as  homogeneous  throughout  its  whole  constitution,  and 
consisting  simply  of  those  that  believe  in  Jesus  and  call  upon  His 
name.  How  a  special  order  of  ministers  may  arise  in  the  Church, 
▼hat  tbeir  precise  functions  may  be,  and  how  they  legitimately  stand 
related  to  the  rest  of  the  Church,  are  questions  which  behove  to  be 
considered  in  another  connection. 

HI.  The  Law  op  Spirituality. — Those  who  come  together  in 
the  Way  here  indicated  unite  simply  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
This  implies  that  they  are  His  followers — ^spiritual,  or  converted 
persons ;  and  that,  when  they  do  come  together  in  His  name,  it  is 
purely  for  purposes  connected  with  His  kingdom  and  glory.  This 
important  principle  forbids  that  a  Church  should  exist  for  any  ends 
that  are  simply  political  or  secular ;  forbids  it  to  be  convened  in  the 
name  of  any  mere  worldly  potentate ;  and,  above  all,  forbids  that 
those  who  are  its  recognised  members  should  be  considered  ST\ch  on 
the  ground  of  either  birth  or  citizenship.  Indirectly,  indeed,  various 
good  and  secular  ends  may  be  promoted  by  the  confederacy  of  Christ's 
people  upon  earth ;  but  none  of  these  objects  should  constitute  the 
ends  for  which  a  Church  exists,  and  in  no  other  name  but  that  of 
"Jesus  only"  ought  His  followers  to  come  together,  when  thej 
araemble,  one  with  another,  as  His  professing  Church. 

rv.  The  Law  of  the  Church's  Suhjection. — ^This,  too,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  clause,  "In  My  name."  We  are  not  without  law, 
but  under  law  to  Christ  He  is  recognised  as  King,  or  Head ;  and 
we  ought  to  be  jealous  for  His  crown  rights.  These  principles 
detach  from  all  authority  except  that  of  the  Head  Himself;  but 
in  doing  this  they  only  the  more  explicitly  throw  us  upon  His 
authority,  and  bind  us  to  His  leadership  and  will.  Independence  of 
other  Churches  does  not  mean  independence  of  Christ,  but  exactly  the 
reverse.  Where  two  or  three  simply  meet  in  His  name,  they  are  in 
the  freest  position  possible  to  accept  simply  His  guidance,  and  obey 
the  word  which  comes  from  His  mouth.  In  this  way  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  acted  in  selecting  a  successor  to  Judas ;  and  what  we 
contend  for  is  that  any  local  church,  however  limited  in  number,  may 
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be  as  safely  left  to  its  Lord's  inspiration  and  direction,  as  anyvorgvii- 
zation  whatever,  however  pretentious  in  its  titles,  however  angnst  m 
ita  prestiff^f  or  however  extensively  famished  with  bigh-^onndizig 
dignitaries.  AH  history  shows,  whether  among  Papists  or  Protestants, 
thatelaborate  and  ancient  ecdemastical  organizations  afford  no  security 
against  grave  error  and  mistake.  No  Church  can  be  more  safely  led 
than  by  the  Lord  Himself;  and  in  order  that  He  may  lead  His 
people,  nothing  is  required  but  that  they  should  meet  together  in  His 
name,  in  whatever  place  their  lot  is  cast,  if  they  only  do  this  in 
sincerity,  and  with  a  purely  spiritual  aim. 

Y«  We  have  here  the  Law  of  Libebty — ^that  is,  of  self-actidn 
combined  with  self-dependence.  This  latter  term  relates  espeoiallj 
to  the  question  of  material  supplies  or  support  Dependence  on 
Christ  means  independence  of  all  but  Christ.  The  Church  here 
referred  to  is  plainly  an  institution  or  society  complete  in  itself.  It 
is  not  subject  to  dictation  from  other  Churches ;  still  less  is  it  either 
sustained  or  governed  by  the  State.  The  principle  of  YoluntaryiBin, 
or  Willinghood,  is  involved;  and  it  is  evident  from  many  other 
passages  that  the  Churches  of  the  New  Testament  were  all  dependent 
upon  the  firee-will  offerings  of  those  who  belonged  to  them;  and 
accordingly  they  assumed  and  practised  the  entire  management  of 
their  own  internal  affiiirs.  Of  course,  this  principle  of  independence 
does  not  prevent  Churches  from  lovingly  recognising  and  helping 
each  other.  It  does  not  cut  them  off  from  fraternal  intercourse,  for 
purposes  of  counsel  in  perplexity,  mutual  stimulus  and  help,  or  united 
action  in  common  enterprises  of  general  interest  Still  it  does  pre- 
serve each  Church  from  being  authoritatively  coerced,  or  interfered 
with  by  its  neighbours,  or  by  any  other  extraneous  power  whatever; 
and  those  who  apcept  the  legislation  of  the  Lord  Himself  concerning 
His  Church,  are  boimd  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  to  stand  fast  in 
ihe  liberty  wherewith  He  hath  made  them  free. 

Brmd/ord.  T.  O.  Hobton. 


Always  say  a  kind  word  if  you  can,  if  only  that  it  may  come  in 
perhaps  with  singular  opportuneness,  entering  some  mournful  man's 
darkened  room  like  a  beautiful  firefly,  whose  happy  circumvolutiooB 
he  cannot  but  watch,  forgetting  his  many  troubles.  ^^liAur  Helpi* 
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Faka  demonatratio  rwn  nocet — [A  mere  £edfle  description  does  not 
make  an  ioBtrsment  void.]  Bj  way  of  example  : — If  the  language  of 
a  deed  of  conveyance  makes  it  clear  that  a  oeiiAin  property  was  in- 
tended to  pass  thereby,  and  upon  the  deed  is  endorsed  a  map  or  plan 
in  which  the  bonndaries  and  colouring  are  erroneous,  and  wotdd 
indicate  a  smaller  estate  than  is  covered  by  the  language  of  the 
conveyance,  the  effect  of  the  plain  language  of  the  deed  shall  not  be 
narrowed  and  stinted  by  the  inadequate  map,  for  /(Usa  demonstrcUio 
ncnnoeeC 

The  good  sense  which  is  the  vital  essence  of  this  maxim  applies  to 
that  common  objection  against  Christianity  drawn  from  the  incon- 
sistent lives  of  its  professed  adherents.  Christianity  demands  to  be 
jadged  out  of  the  written  record  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  en- 
shrined it.  The  very  term  '^  inccmsistency  "  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  lives  to  which  the  objection  is  taken  are  xecognised  as  meTe/alatK 
denwmtratioTies — ^poor  and  deficient  realizations,  imperfect  essays, 
the  handiwork  of  journeymen  and  apprentices  to  the  faith.  The 
objector  incautiously  reveals  his  acquaintance  with  the  lofty  standard 
by  which  these  lives  are  found  faulty,  and  therefore  by  that  standard 
he  will  be  judged.  If  he  knew  of  no  such  standard,  and  those  charts 
of  the  Divine  life  were  all  the  guidailce  the  objector  had,  then  if  he 
lost  his  way,  excuse  were  to  be  made  for  him  ;  but  now  that  his  very 
sooff  shows  that  he  is  aware  of  their  deviation  from  the  tmth^  and 
that  for  the  piuposes  of  his  sour  criticism  he  can  himself  lay  the 
scale  to  their  error  and  the  plumb-line  to  their  divergence,  his  pre- 
tence of  being  misled  is  a  fraudulent  pretext.  Let  him  bo  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  defective  Christians — one-eyed,  one^trmed,  wooden- 
logged  Christians — ^he  knows  that  what  he  looks  upon  are  no  more 
the  ideals  of  "  perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus  "  than  the  wards  of  an 
iiifinnary  present  just  models  of  the  human  fkce  and  form  divine. 
And  knowing  this,  his  conscience  anticipates  the  judgment  of  the 
I^tft  Day,  which  will  sweep  away  all  his  argumentative  frivolities. 
These  poor  copies  have  at  least  called  his  attention  to  the  origin^, 
sod  /aba  demcTUftraUo  non  nocet. 

Nevertheless,  though  it  be  a  trite  remark,  we  can  hardly  pass  on 
^thout  taking  warning  to  ourselves.    We  are  *f.  th6  epistles  of  Christ, 
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known  and  read  of  all  men."  And  thoogh  our  "false  descriptioii" 
may  not  justify  the  smner,  who,  with  full  knowledge  that  it  is  a 
false  description,  uses  it  as  an  excuse  for  continuing  in  sin,  yet  it  does 
do  harm  to  souls,  does  excite  nausea  and  disgust  in^some  to  whom 
the  hunger  for  the  bread  of  life  was  just  returning,  and  does  repd 
returning  prodigals ;  and  we  may  well  remember  with  seriousnesB 
and  devout  care  the  woe  denounced  against ''  those  by  whom  offences 
come."  We  have  all  seen  on  the  walls  a  border  enclosing  a  space  of 
white  paper  with  the  words, "  Watch  this  frame,''  printed  above.  And 
in  due  time  the  public  curiosity  is  gratified.  Every  man  making  a 
profession  of  Christianity  does  in  effect  say  to  the  world,  '*  Watch  this 
frame."  May  Qod  help  us  all  to  fill  up  the  frame  of  our  Christian 
profession  with  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  noble  life  "  as  the  truth 
is  in  Jesus." 

iVemo  est  hasres  viventis. — [No  one  is  heir  to  a  living  man.]    Heirs 
apparent  and  heirs  presumptive  there  may  be,  but  not  complete 
heirs.     We  meditate  no  puzzles  as  to  the  legal  devolution  of  real  es- 
tate vested  in  Enoch  or  Elijah.     We  take  the  common-place  maxiia 
into  a  higher  realm.     There  are  men  whom  the  sepulchre  has  re- 
<ieived  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  who  not  only  "  live  unto  God  in 
the  spirit,*'  but  live  and  rule  in  His  Church  with  an  authority  that 
death  has  not  diminished,  and  a  living  energy  that  death  has  only 
set  fi-ee.     Are  the  apostles  dead,  that  men  talk  of  being  their  suc- 
cessors?   Is  Abel  the  only  one  that  '^  being  dead  yet  speakethT' 
Are  the  words  of  the  Evangelists  and  of  those  who  indited  the  in- 
spired Epistles  and  Apocalypse  dead  cinder-heaps,  that  men  call  for  the 
warmth  of  more  modem  revelation  and  infallible  living  teachers  t 
Stir  the  ashes,  as  they  seem  to  you,  and  the  embers  shall  break  forth 
'  with  light  and  heat,  and  he  who  breaks  through  the  outer  crust  of 
the  letter  shall  find  the  perennial  fire  burning  bright  within.     Paul 
and  Peter   and  John — are  they  dead,  that  they  need  successors  t 
Nay !  their  words,  instinct  with  life,  reaching  through  all  time,  never 
outworn  or  obsolete,  are  the  sceptres  of  these  kings  of  men  who, 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  kings,  govern  the  Church  still  from  the 
world  of  spirits.      They  emphatically  live,  and  nemo  est   heret 
viveTUis, 

AssigTuUus  tUitiur  jure  auctoris. — [An  assignee  is  clothed  with  the 
rights  of  his  prindpaL]    Therefore  the  assignee  ^of  a  lessee  has  the 
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«utte  n^tsagainst  the  lessor  as  the  lessee  had,  and  the  assignee  of 
a  debt  the  same  powers  as  the  original  creditor.  Would  it  ayail  a 
debtor,  when  requested  by  the  assignee  to  pay  the  debt,  to  say  that  he 
would  treat  with  the  original  creditor,  but  declined  to  recognise  his 
aangneel  And  why  should  men  suppose  that  they  are  at  liberty  to 
ignore  and  to  mutilate  the  Epistles,  treating  them  with  scant  deference, 
whilst  they  profess  to  reverence  the  (Gospels  ?  Were  not  the  Apostles 
the  channels,  according  to  Christ's  promise,  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  and 
did  not  the  risen  Saviour  continue  to  teach  the  Church  and  the  world 
bj  their  lips  and  pens  ?  In  the  patronising  and  condescending  attitude 
▼hich  some  permit  themselves  to  adopt  towards  Paul  and  John  and 
Peter,  they  are  indeed  guilty  of  irreverence  towards  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  took  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  showed  them  to  those  inspired 
guides  of  the  Church.  When  they  speak  to  us,  Christ  speaks,  for 
<^8tignaiu8  tUiturjure  auctoris. 

IfUerpretatio  chariarwn  benigne  /acienda  est^  ut  res  magis  vcHeat 
<iuam  pereat ;  et  verba  intentiam,  rum  e  conJbra^  deberU  inservire. — [The 
inteipretation  of  deeds  must  be  liberal  and  reasonable,  so  that  their 
purpose  may  not  fail  of  effect ;  and  the  words  used  must  yield  to  the 
intention.]  Acting  on  this  rule,  the  Courts  will  always  construe  that 
which  is  obscure  by  that  which  is  plain,  and  will  ascertain  the  sense 
in  which  the  parties  employed  the  terms  needing  interpretation,  and 
will  use  the  light  of  one  part  of  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
ffleaning  of  darker  portions.  In  short,  subject  to  certain  inevitable 
restrictions  with  which  we  have  no  present  concern,  the  Courts  will 
bring  common-sense  to  aid  the  interpretation  of  disputed  instruments. 
And  if  men  would  give  Holy  Scripture  the  advantage  of  the  same  fair 
aod  reasonable  canons  of  construction,  much  theological  fog  might  be 
dispersed.  When  the  high  truths  of  the  Spirit  descend  from  the  rai*e 
and  fine  air,  which  is  their  native  home,  into  the  misty  atmosphere  of 
human  language,  they  inevitably  suffer  from  the  medium  through 
which  they  reach  us.  When  our  Lord  spoke  the  truths  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  in  the  words  and  phrases  of  Syria,  He  well  knew  that  to 
the  wilful  and  perverse  His  meaning  would  suffer  distortion.  But  to 
the  honest  and  reasonable  soul  the  meaning  is  clear,  and  all  that  the 
written  word  of  God  asks  of  us  is  that  we  apply  to  it  the  same  fair, 
hberal,  and  rational  methods  that  we  do  to  other  compositions.  Every 
artist  is  harassed  by  the  incapacities  of  the  substance  through  which 
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be  manifests  his  ideas.    Be  it  in  oils,  or  water-oolouzB,  or  crayons,  or 
cat  paper,  or  clipped  box  trees — ^we  make  the  needful  allowance  for 
the  capacities  of  that  in  which  he  works.      Thus  it  is  patent  to  ns  all 
that  the  '^  literal "  meaning  of  words  may  be  utterly  fiedse,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  real  meaning  shines  most  apparent     How  much 
of  our  LoixL's  discourses  requires  this  h&rkisfM  interprektHOf  and  with 
calm  dignity  assumes  that  we  wiU  give  to  His  utterances  in  the  speech 
of  earth  the  advantage  of  those  familiar  rules  by  which  we  arrive  at 
the  heart  and  core  of  things  spoken.      When  He  said  '^  Give  to  every 
one  that  asketh  of  tiiiee/'  He  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  add  afence 
against  wilful  perversity  by  the  proviso  that  we  were  not  to  give 
brandy  to  a  drunkard  or  a  knife  to  a  suicidal  maniac.     He  knew 
that  every  docile  observant  soul  who  treasured  up  His  words  would 
hold  ''in  an  honest  and  good  heart"  the  clue  to   the  right  appli- 
cation.    And  when,  standing  in  full  life  and  vigour  before  His  disr 
ciples,  He  had  a  piece  of  bread  in  His  hands  and  said  of  that  piece  of 
bread,  <<This  isMy  Body,''  Hedidnot  deemit  needful  to  explain  that 
He  had  not  two  bodies,  one  of  which  was  holding  the  other  in  its  hand, 
thetwo  being  mystically  one.  He  was  using  an  obvious  figure  of  speech, 
which  the  densest  brain  of  all  the  Twelve  could  be  in  no  danger  of 
misconceiving  so  ridiculously.     And  when  Peter,  speaking  of  the  hard 
sayings  of  Paul,  would  describe  the  twisted  and  mischievous  interpre- 
tation they  received,  he  uses  the  term''  wrest," because  the  process  was 
a  perverse  and  wrong-headed  one,  involving  a  departure  from  equitable 
rules  of  construction. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  this  general  intention  by 
which  the  words  are  to  be  tested?  the  answer  is,  by  a  collation  ofthe 
whole  of  the  utterances  of  the  Sacred  Writings  upon  the  point  in 
question.  It  is  a  rule  in  law  not  to  "  go  beyond  the  four  comers ''  of 
a  deed  for  the  ascertainment  of  its  intention;  but  within  those  limits 
all  illumination  is  welcomed.  The  "  recitals,"  which  narrate  what 
is  intended  to  be  done,  will  bear  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
"  covenants,"  in  which  the  actual  agreement  is  meant  to  be  expressed; 
and  so  the  whole  intent  and  current  of  loving  purpose  in  Divine 
revelation  will  illuminate  passages  that  might,  if  standing  abeolatelj 
alone,  perplex  and  distress  the  heart.  And  it  is  very  observable  that 
in  something  like  an  exact  ratio  of  importance,  the  most  vital  tratlifi 
of  Scripture  are  expressed  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  ways,  witii  sach 
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variety  of  phraaoplogy,  that.tlie  imperfection  of  bamaii  speech  is  sub- 
staniaallj  cored,  and  the  soul  may  feel  that  by  means  of  words  it  has 
i^eached  conceptions  that  no  words  can  fully  express.  Take  for  instance 
iha  substitutionary  death  of  Christ.  The  whole  ritual  of  the  elder 
dispensation  is  a  vast  picture  gallery  of  emblematic  representations  of 
this  priceless  truth.  And  when  we  come  to  the  more  abstract  expres- 
sions in  the  New  Testament,  what  fecundity  of  new  forms  of  language 
is  exhibited. 

We  are  told  that  '<  Chiist  died  for  us/'  that  He  <<  bore  our  sins  in 
His  own  body  on  the  tree,"  that  He  "  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  us," 
that  "  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us  " — ^why  need  we  extend 
the  list  of  forms  of  expression  by  which  our  souls  receive  a  secure 
hold  on  this  central  truth  ? 

Surely  at  the  last  great  assize  none  will  remain  more  incurably 
''speechless  "  than  those  who  shall  then  affect  to  pretend  that  they 
pemsed  the  proclamation  of  God's  mercy  and  the  deed  of  His  new 
oovenant^  and  failed  to  understand  the  conditions  of  salvation. 

^ex  mm  debet  esse  eub  homine,  sed  sub  Deo  et  wh  lege^  quia  lex 
faeii  regetn, — [The  king  is  under  no  man,  yet  he  is  in  subjection  to 
God  and  to  the  law,  for  the  law  makes  the  king.]  If  the  king's  throne 
be  secure^  it  is  because  it  rests  on  the  law,  and  the  law  is  built  on  the 
people's  assent  and  conviction.  Therefore  the  king  may  not  override 
the  law  and  rule  by  caprice ;  and  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit  conscience 
is  king,  and  is  subject  to  no  external  authority.  But  there  is  an 
authority  to  which  conscience  must  bow — ^to  God,  and  to  His  law  and 
revealed  wilL  TJninstructed  consciences  are  apt  to  give  themselves 
aim  as  if  they  wielded  an  independent  sceptre.  But  their  right  ta 
i^eign  rests  on  that  law  which  they  are  bound  diligently  to  master 
and  humbly  to  defer  to— the  law  of  God  And  the  decrees  of  con- 
science  will  give  no  protection  to  the  soul  which  acts  under  their 
wanant^  if  conscienoe  itself  be  not  willingly  euh  Deo  et  sub  lege,  quia 
^/acitregem. 

Noidiwr  a  soctis.-^This  maxim  is  not  to  be  translated,  as  might 
appear  at  first  sight,  '^  A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps," 
bat  is  used  in  the  sense  that  <<  the  meaning  of  a  word  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  reference  to  the  meaning  of  words  associated  with  it,"  and 
IB  sometimeB  supplanted  by  the  maxim  '^  ex  anUeeedenti^ntB  et  consd- 
TmUbua  fit  optima  interpretation  — liihe    best  int^retfltion    is 
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obtained  from  a  conaideratioii  of  what  goes  before  and  what  folbws 
After].  Many  a  scandal  would  haFe  been  eztingaished  in  the  spark, 
many  a  heartboming  suppressed,  many  a  broken  friendship  healed, 
if  the  unhappy  words  repeated  with  ''  literal "  accuracy  by  the  tale- 
bearer could  have  been  interpreted  to  the  wounded  bearer  a  socUi 
with  all  the  advantage  of  context  and  circumstance.  Even  Scripture 
contains  the  assertion  *'  There  is  no  Pod,''  and  the  injunction  "  Cone 
God  and  die."  We  are  no  apologists  for  "  idle  words."  But  still 
less  are  we  the  apologists  of  those  who  take  the  hasty  words  and  ill- 
considered  deeds  of  their  acquaintances,  and  give  them  such  a  new 
setting  as  makes  them  shine  with  an  evil  and  lurid  light  they  did  not 
originally  bear.  If  a  man  be  suffering  pain  of  body  or  of  mind,  bis 
words  are  to  be  judged  a  aociis  by  the  sad  context  of  his  suffering. 
If  a  woman  say  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss  that  her  child  is  '^  a  little 
rogue,''  do  we  not  know  that  it  is  but  the  humourousness  of  love 
playing  with  language  in  very  gamesomeness )  We  hear  of  something 
our  friend  has  said  that  seems  unkind  to  us,  or  we  note  some  gestore 
or  omission  that  to  our  watchful  hearts  wears  the  aspect  of  unfriend- 
liness. "  Give  the  prisoner,"  that  is  to  say,  your  friend's  love,  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  The  context,  if  you  knew  it,  would  clear  all 
up,  and  of  the  troublesome  word  or  thing  you  would  say  with  a 
relieved  spirit  noscitur  a  sociis, 

EnWABD  BUTLEB. 


TALENT  veratis  TACT. 

Talent  is  power ;  tact  is  skill  Talent  is  weight ;  tact  is  momen- 
tum. Talent  knows  what  to  do ;  tact  knows  how  to  do  it  Talent 
makes  a  man  respectable ;  tact  will  make  him  respected.  Taleut  is 
wealth ;  tact  is  ready  money.  Talent  is  pleased  that  it  ought  to  have 
succeeded ;  tact  is  delighted  that  it  hcu  succeeded.  Talent  toils  for 
•a  posterity  which  will  never  repay  it ;  tact  throws  away  no  pains, 
but  catches  the  passions  of  the  passing  hour.  Talent  builds  for 
eternity;  tact  for  ashort  lease,  and  gets  good  interest 
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Concluding  Paper. 
The  persistent  unity  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  intense  tenacity 
with  which  they  have  maintained,  through  long  ages  of  dispersion, 
their   national    traditions    and  religious   faith,   have  always  been 
sooounted  signal  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  and  the  over- 
ruling power  of  Divine  providence.     If  in  some  regions  they  are 
found    (as  the  missionaries  Smith  and    D  wight  found    them    in 
Armenia  and  Persia*)  in  a  decaying  and  degraded  condition,  this 
camiot  surprise  us ;  nor  is  it  wonderful,  if  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
their  descendants  have  by  degrees  melted  into  the  general  population 
sronnd  them,  just  as  English  families  are  to  be  found  with  more  or 
less  of  Jewish  blood  in  them.  In  any  case  it  seems  so  clear  as  to  need 
no  proof,  that  as  their  religion  was  the  very  ground  on  which  Israel 
was  first  constituted  a  nation,  and  has  been  the  vital  bond  by  which 
the  dispersed  children  of  Abraham  have  maintained  their  nationality, 
80  the  loss  of  their  religion  must  mean  the  loss  of  their  nationality. 
This  remark,  of  coui'se,  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  their  accepting 
Christianity,  since  Christianity  is  spiritually  one  with  Judaism  :  the 
fruit  of  which  it  was  the  flower ;  the  accomplishment  of  its  promise 
snd  ftdl  development  of  its  truth.     Equally  obvious  is  the  fact,  that 
since  it  was  in  virtue  of  his  being  the  son  of  a  Hebrew  father  that 
any  one  could  claim  to  be  an  Israelite  (except  in  the  case  of  prose- 
lytes, formally  adopted  into  the  Chosen  People),  the  only  Israelitish 
descent  that  is  of  any  value  with  regard  to  the  promises  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  must  be  pure,  unbroken  descent.     Suppose,  for 
instance,  it  could  be  proved  (which  is  of  course  impossible),  that  by 
some  extraordinary  train  of  circumstances,  a  large  number  of  Jews 
liad  become  incorporated  with  the  Cymry,  or  Qauls,  or  Norwegians, 
or  Danes,  or  Angles,  or  any  other  of  the  tribes  whose  confluence 
formed  the  fountain-head  of  the  English  race,  this  fact,  if  it  were  a 
bet,  would  give  us  no  shadow  of  claim  to  be  counted  Israelites. 

These  facts  seem  almost  too  simple  to  need  stating  ;  and  yet  they 
sre  utterly  fatal  to  the  marvellous  paradox  known  as  "  the  Anglo- 
Iffael  theory."  This  amazing  theory  requires  us  to  believe,  that 
during  the  very  same  ages  in  which  the  faithful  adherence  of  the 

•  "  Misnoiiary  Besearohes  in  Annenla,"  pp.  S60«2  ;  358. 
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IsraelitiBh  people  to  their  national  faith,  traditions,  and  unity  has 
heen  one  of  the  miracles  of  history,  a  large  mass  of  the  nation,  repre- 
senting the  soHsalled  ''  Lost  Tribes,"  became  utterly  detached  from 
the  living  national  body ;  lost,  more  completely  than  any  race  is  ever 
recorded  to  have  lost,  its  traditions,  language,  literature,  religion,  and 
every  vestige  of  national  identity,  and  having  utterly  vanisked, 
under  the  full  noonday  light  of  civilization  and  commerce,  from  the 
Boman  Empire,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  civilized  men,  re-appeaied 
as  a  young  pagan  nation — a  conquering  host  of  daring  sailors  and 
ruthless  warriors,  beneath  whose  sword  civilization  and  Christianity 
perished 

If  this  were  an  ancient  legend  instead  of  a  modem  inventLon,  it 
would  take  its  place  beside  the  most  incredible  fairy-tales.  Bat, 
to  double  the  marvel,  we  are  told  that  nearly  1,200  years  before  the 
Saxon-Israelites  reached  Britain,  their  brethren  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
had  settled  in  Ireland,  bringing  with  them  a  princess  of  Judah,  through 
whom  King  James  the  First  of  England  (and  Fifth  of  Scotland)  was 
descended  from  the  House  of  David.  Further,  in  some  unexplained 
way,  the  Welsh  nation  is  '^  a  tribe  of  Israel." 

The  evidence  adduced  for  these  astounding  statements  is,  as  far  as 
history  gives,  of  the  flimsiest  and  most  shadowy  kind.  They  chiefly 
rest  on  a  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  whereby,  instead  of  het 
illustrating  prophecy,  prophecy  is  made  to  prove  fact.  We  are  speak- 
ing a  long  way  within  the  mark  if  we  say  that  these  interpretatioDa 
are  not  such  as  sound  criticism  and  exegesis  can  endorse.  The 
great  difficulty  regarding  most  of  the  arguments  for  "  the  identity,"  is 
to  believe  that  they  are  seriously  advanced,  and  to  treat  them  gravely. 
How  is  it  possible,  for  example,  to  argue  seriously  with  Mr.  Hine, 
when  in  solution  of  the  difficulty  as  to  the  supposed  loss  by  the 
Israelites  of  the  rite  of  cLrcumdaion,  and  of  their  pedigrees  and 
national  traditions,  he  replies  *  by  referring  to  St.  Paul's  commands  to 
Christians  (at  Oorinth)  not  to  practise  circumcision  ;  and  his  cautiop 
to  Timothy  and  Titus  to  avoid  fables  and  genealogies  (1  Cor.  viL  18, 
19  j  1  Trai.  I  4;  Tit  i  14;  iil  9)1    The  tribes  of  Israel  were  lost, 


*  "  Forty-aeven  Identificationfl,"  etc.,  p.  9.—"  No  aaoh  tribeohipa  being  lunr 
known  on  earth  la  concluaive  proof  that  Paul's  oommanda  wera  abided  hy. 
Henoe,  from  thii  point  of  time  the  different  tzibea  atiU  diatinot  would  drift  away 
from  each  other,"  etc.    (Why  ao,doea  not  appear.) 
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and  became  illiterate  and  barbarous  pa^ians,  througli  obeying  St 
Paul! 

Affdn^  when  we  are  told  that  ^'the  Welsh  are  a  tribe  of 
iBrael,  and  cannot  he  the  descendarUe  of  ancient  Britons,  by  the  iaot 
that  they  are  not  dying  out "  (as  Mr.  Hine  supposes  the  Bible  to 
declare  all  €(entUe  nations  must  amongst  whom  Israel  takes  up  its 
abode),  what  can  we  reply,  but  simply  that  as  matter  of  indubitable 
hiBtoric  and  scientific  fact,  the  Welsh  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  their  venerable  language  a  coeval  branch  with  Graelic, 
Ene,  Oomish,  and  Breton,  of  the  great  Celtic  division  of  Aryan  speech? 

One  alignment,  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  to  have  been  originally 
propounded  otherwise  than  in  i  jest,  yet  which  Mr.  Bird  avows  to  be 
essential  to  the  theory,  is  that  the  name  ^'  Saxons"  means  "  sons  of 
Isaac."  Mr.  Hine  innocently  says,  ''  It  is  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  old  usage  of  cutting  off  the  prefix  and  adding  an  affix ;  that  of 
taking  away  the  prefix  '  I '  in  Isaac,  and  adding  the  affibc  *  ons.' " 
There  is  a  charming  simplicity  about  this.  A  little  more  appearance 
of  learning  is  sought  to  be  given  to  this  remarkable  etymology  by 
proposing  the  form  **  'Saac-suna,"  and  appealing  to  the  authority  of 
Sharon  Turner.  Sharon  Turner,  writing  before  etymology  became 
a  science,  and  seeking  the  ancestors  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  among  the 
Scythians,  makes  the  rather  wild  suggestion  that  the  name  Sacasaardy 
applied  to  the  Sacse  by  Pliny,  is  properly  Sacaswau — ''  Sons  of  the 
Sacse.'*  On  this  it  is  to  be  remarked — (1)  that "  Sons  of  the  Sacse  "  is 
not  the  same  thing  with  ''  Sons  of  Isaac  " ;  (2)  that  the  Saxons  did 
not  call  themselves  SaJcsunu  but  *'  Seax" — ^the  termination  in  the  form 
Saxones  being  merely  added  by  Latin  writers  to  bring  the  rough 
Teuton  name  into  shape ;  (3)  that  "  Isaac  *'  is  not  a  Hebrew  name  at 
all,  but  merely  the  Latin  and  English  form  of  the  Hebrew  Yitechak, 
which  oould  by  no  process  be  turned  into  "  'Saac  '\;  and  lastly,  that 
<*  Sons  of  Isaac,''  had  such  a  name  even  been  applied  to  Israel  (which 
is  certainly  not  the  meaning  of  the  promise  in  Qen.  xxi  12),  would  be 
Bne  Yiteehak. 

That  the  great  Gothic  swarm  of  nations,  of  which  the  Teutonic  race, 
indnding  the  Saxon  tribes  (Angles,  Jutes,  etc.),  was  a  mighty  ofishoot^ 
came  originally  from  the  east,  is  abundantiiy  certain.  And  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  Armenia  was  the  first  starting-point  of  their  migra- 
tions is  equally  indisputable,  if  we  accept  the  authorify  of  the  tenth 
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chapter  of  GenesiB.  A  previous  wave  of  migrating  population  had 
preceded  the  Gothic,  namely,  the  Gimbric,  Cimmerian  or  Celtic, 
appearing  in  Britain  as  the  Cymiy  or  Cambrians,  who  with  the 
Loegrians,  composed  the  ancient  British  population  of  Albion,  from  an 
unknown  antiquity.  Of  the  same  stock  were  the  Gauls,  the  Irish,  and 
the  Gaelic  Scotch.  The  fact  that  Hebrew  roots  are  to  be  detected  in 
the  Welsh  and  Erse  tongues,  as  also  in  German,  Latin,  and  Greek, 
sheds  no  spark  of  light  on  any  connection  of  these  'races  with  the 
Hebrew  nation,  but  points  back  to  that  dim  antiquity  when  the 
Aryan  speech  had  not  yet  broken  up  into  distinct  languages,  and  to 
its  kinship,  together  with  the  so-called  Semitic  languages,  with  the 
primeyal  speech  of  mankind. 

Supposing  the  Scythians,  and  among  them  the  Sacse,  to  be  the 
remote  ancestors  of  the  Saxons,  we  leam  from  Herodotus  that  at  the 
time  when  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes  was  overthrown  by  Assjrria 
those  grim  forefathers  of  ours  were  a  mighty  and  warlike  people,  who 
a  few  years  later  swept  down  like  a  tempest  from  the  north  upon 
Assyria,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  became  lords  of  "  Asia  within 
the  Halys."*  To  this  humbling  of  the  pride  of  Assyria  (as  we  have 
already  noticed)  is  to  be  traced  the  remarkable  political  revival  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  under  Josiah.  Thus,  though  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able, according  to  the  lights  of  history,  that  ''  our  ancestors  "  (namelj, 
the  ancestors  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons)  and  the  ''Ten  Tribes ** 
(namely,  such  of  them  as  went  into  captivity)  were  both  in  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  and  neighbouring  regions  at  the  same  time,  in  the  earlj 
part  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  the  former  were  there  as  conquering 
invaders,  the  latter  as  captive  exiles. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all  the  arguments  adduced  in  support 
of  "the  identity,"  is  that  "Israel  must  have  Jacob's  stone  with 
them,"  and  that  this  stone  is  none  other  than  the  "  Coronation  stcme  " 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  oldest  authority  for  this  legend  is  a 
writer  who  flourished  about  a.d.  1300,  and  who  says  that  King  John 
Baliol  was  crowned  (in  1292)  "seated  on  the  stone  which  Jacob  put 
under  his  head  when  he  was  journeying  into  Mesopotamia."  A 
writer  of  the  fourteenth  century  relates  that  Gathelus,  who  married 


•  Herodotus,  i.  106,  130.    Speaker's  Comm.  on  2  Kings  xxiiL    Rawlinson'A 
"  Origin  of  Nations,"  pp.  170, 1. 
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SootHy  daughter  of  Pliaraoh,  King  of  Egypt,  brought  the  stone  out  of 
Egypt,  somewhere  about  the  time  of  Moses,  into  Spain.  Milo,  King 
of  the  Soots  in  Spain,  gave  it  to  his  son  Simon  Brek,  first  King  of 
Scots  in  Ireland.  Another  form  of  the  legend  brings  the  stone  from 
BcBotia,  via  Norway  and  Scotland,  to  Ireland.  According  to  Mr» 
Hine,  howeyer,  the  stone  was  brought  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  and  his  friend  Baruch ;  and  he  sagaciously 
obaervea  that  the  stone  which  is  still  shown  in  Ireland  cannot  be, 
as  acme  Irish  writers  obstinately  beUeve,  the  real  ^'Jacob's  stone," 
because  it  is  ''fourteen  tons  in  weight,  too  heavy  for  the  ships  of  those 
daya." 

Meantime  the  stone  has  its  own  story  to  tell ;  and  its  story  is,  that 
it  was  never  in  Canaan,  Egypt,  or  Boeotia,  but  that  it  was  probably 
bewn  from  the  rocks  of  the  western  highlands  of  Scotland,  though  it 
is  geologically  possible  that  it  was  quarried  in  Ireland  Instead  of 
being,  like  ''the stones  of  that  place  "  where  Jacob  slept  and  dreamed, 
of  white  limestone,  it  "  consists  of  a  dull  reddish  or  purplish  sand- 
stone," resembling  the  stone  of  which  the  gateway  of  Dunstaffnage 
Castle  is  built.* 

After  all,  it  may  be  asked,  what*  harm  can  there  be  in  believing 
legends  so  feuiciful  and  grotesque,  if  people  like  to  believe  them? 
little,  perhaps,  except  the  weakening  of  the  intellect,  if  that  were  all. 
Bat  the  advocates  of  "  the  identity  "  have  been  led,  in  support  of  their 
theory,  into  a  mode  of  dealing  with  Scripture  which  makes  havoc  with 
the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old ;  regards  the  Atonement  of 
Cbiist  and  the  '  New  Ck>venant '  as  having  a  peculiar  relation  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race ;  and  confounds  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  with  the 
British  Empire.  A  fresh  and  most  startling  illustration  is  thus  given 
of  the  maxim,  that  no  error  can  safely  be  pronounced  harmless. 

Eustace  B.  Condeb. 


The  wish  falls  often  warm  upon  my  heart  that  I  may  learn  nothing 
here  that  I  cannot  continue  in  the  other  world;  that  I  may  do 
nothing  here  but  deeds  that  will  bear  fruit  in  heaven. — Bichter, 

*  Seethe  Bean  of  Weatminffter'a  "  Memoriala  of  Westminiter  Abbey  "  (18S8) ; 
Appendix  to  chapter  u,    Abo  Encyolop.  Brit.,  '*  Ireland.'' 
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Dost  thou  bow  beneath  the  burthen 

Of  a  cmshmg  care  1 
Bring  it  to  the  feet  of  Jesns, 

Lay  it  there ! 

What  your  need  ?     He  can  supply  it ! 

Longing?     He  can  grant ! 
In  Him  is  exhaustless  fulness 

For  each  want. 

Was  there  ever  one  that  sought  Him 

Tet  to  be  denied? 
Hope  has  in  His  gracious  presence 

Never  died. 

Who  haa  erer  found  Him  faithless  9 
Who  has  found  Him  weak  ? 
Multitudes  S[is  mjghty  praises 

Joyful  speak. 

Ag^d  men  and  blooming  maidens, 

Yotmg  men,  children  sweet, 
Lay  their  crowns  of  adoration 

At  His  feet. 

Prove  Him !     With  your  sin  and  sorrow, 

Come  1     He  waits  to  give 
All  the  bliss  that  in  a  humax^ 

Heart  can  live. 

Heaven  within  you,  Heaven  above  you, 

If  you  come,  are  yours ; 
Peace,  and'glorious  life  that  ever 

More  endures ! 

G.  T.  COSTEB. 
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^  ©ariani^  for  tljt  6ratrc* 

^'How  can  I  say  it  is  good  for  me  tliat  I  have  been  afflicted?'*  mused 
Helen  Gordon  as  she  laid  aside  the  letter  she  had  been  reading,  and 
gazed  sadly  round  the  large  room  in  which  she  sat  alone,  where  every 
object  which  met  her  gaze  spoke  of  happy  days  for  ever  passed  away. 
'^How  can  good  spring  from  such  bereavement  as  mine?    Father 
and  brother,  on  whom  I  leaned  for  support,  and  whose  love  was  the 
joj  of  my  life,  both  taken  from  me  within  a  few  weeks,  and  I  left 
to  face  the  world  alone  !   Such  utter,  utter  loss  !    Can  I  believe  that 
a  Father's  hand  has  dealt  this  blow  in  love  ?    And  yet  my  friend's 
words  have  the  ring  of  truth.     She  is  not  one  given  to  use  cant 
phrases.     She  has  known  sorrow  herself;  and  she  means  what  she 
sajs  when  she  tells  me  that  blessing  shall  follow  this  bitter  woe,  and 
1  shall  yet  know  that  all  things  have  worked  together  for  my  good  '/* 
and  Helen  took  up  her  friend's  letter  and  read  it  again.     "  Can  she 
be  right  ?  ^  she  said  to  herself,  ''  and  am  I  wrong  to  keep  in  seclusion 
so  long  ?     Ought  I  for  their  sakes  to  rouse  myself  and  determine  to 
live  for  some  good  purpose  ?    Truly  there  is  force  in  those  words  of 
Richter  which  she  has  quoted  :  '  The  most  beautiful  wreath  we  can 
laj  on  the  grave  of  our  dead  is  the  fruit-wreath  of  good  deeds  done  to 
others.* " 

The  idea  was  new  to  Helen,  and  came  home  with  power  to  her 
heart  It  seemed  like  a  message  from  the  father,  whose  life  had  been 
spent  in  self-devotion  to  the  service  of  God  and  man. 

As  she  thought  thus  Helen  glanced  at  her  father's  portrait,  and 
looking  on  his  loved  features  she  recalled  words  which  he  had  uttered 
during  his  long  illness,  and  she  could  almost  fancy  she  heard  him  say 
again,  ''  Live  for  others,  my  child;  forget  your  own  sorrows  in  healing 
the  wounds  of  your  fellows.    Life  is  given  for  doing,  not  for  weeping." 

"  Grod  helping  me,  I  will  live  for  others,"  said  Helen,  as  she  dashed 
away  the  scalding  tears  which  had  gathered  beneath  her  eyelids : 
"  My  father  served  his  fellow-creaturos  nobly  as  a  physician ;  my 
brother  forgot  self  in  the  serving  of  his  country,  and  met  a  soldier's 
death  on  the  battle-field :  I  will  try  to  follow  their  example,  and  to 
lay  upon  their  graves  a  wreath  of  good  deeds  done  to  others." 

Having  thus  resolved,  Helen  wished  to  prove  herself  in  earnest. 
She  remembered  a  sick  neighbour,  and  thought  that  she  would  take 
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her  some  of  the  grapes  which  were  ripening  in  the  gieenhoiue :  for 
Helen  had  a  beautiful  house,  and  ample  means  at  her  command;  so 
she  put  on  her  hat  and  cloak  and  set  off  fot  her  friend's  house, 
carrying  the  grapes  tastefully  placed  amidst  fresh  vine-leayes. 

It  was  a  sunny  day,  and  the  change  from  the  gloomy  house  to  the 
glory  outside  was  cheering.  In  spite  of  sorrow  her  heart  responded 
to  the  gladsome  influences  of  the  day.  Already  the  resolye  she  had 
made  was  bringing  her  a  blessing.  A  feeling  of  peace  stole  into  her 
heart,  and  the  rustling  leaves  and  gentle  breeze  seemed  to  whisper  of 
the  rest  and  joy  of  those  who  had  gone  before  to  the  heavenly  home. 
As  she  passed  along  the  road  carrying  her  gift,  a  pair  of  small  dark 
eyes  looked  wistfully  at  the  beautiful  fruit,  and  a  little  voice  said 
plaintively,  "  Oh,  please  lady,  would  you  give  me  one  grape,  only  just 
one,  it's  not  for  myself,  it's  for  mother ;  she's  very  ill,  and  she  said 
this  morning  that  she  would  give  anything  to  taste  a  grape  again  1" 
Helen  turned,  and  saw  standing  by  her  side  a  little  girl,  probably 
about  eight  years  old.  The  child  was  poorly  but  neatly  dressed.  The 
sad  look  of  her  pale,  thin  face  told  of  want  and  suffering.  Helen's 
heart  went  out  in  quick  sympathy  with  the  little  one's  sorrow. 

*^  iTour  mother  shall  have  them  all,  my  child,"  she  cried,  eagerlj. 
**  Tell  me  where  she  lives,  and  I  will  take  them  to  her.  Is  she  very  ill  f " 
Tears  came  into  the  child's  sad  eyes  as  she  replied,  '*  Tes,  vexy, 
very  ill.     She  has  been  in  bed  for  weeks  and  weeks." 

**  Would  she  like  to  see  me,  do  you  think  f  Will  you  take  me  to 
herl" 

The  child's  face  brightened,  and  she  nodded  an  eager  assent,  then 
signing  to  the  lady  to  follow,  she  started  off  at  a  quick  pace.  Helen 
followed  her  as  she  led  the  way  to  the  narrow  back  street  in  which 
she  lived.  Here,  in  a  small,  barely  furnished  room,  Helen  found  a 
poor  invalid,  still  young  in  years,  but  drawing  near  to  the  grave. 
She  was  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  and  so  poor  as 
to  lack  the  comforts  which  her  illness  demanded.  Her  eyes  sparkled 
as  the  young  lady  placed  beside  her  the  tempting  fruit,  for  which  her 
parched  lips  were  longing, 

"You  are  very  good,"  she  murmured  again  and  again.  The 
appearance  of  the  invalid  told  Helen  that  she  had  "  soen  better  days," 
as  the  phrase  runs.  The  young  lady'busied  herself  in  ministering  to 
the  sufferer's  comfort  in  every  way  she  could  devise,  and  soon  her 
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kind  manner  bo  won  the  invalid's  confidenoe  that  she  related  to  her 
the  Btoiy  of  her  troubles. 

She  spoke  of  her  brief  but  happy  married  lifSa,  and  of  Us  sadden 
temimationy  and  told  how  the  property  which  should  have  maintained 
her  and  her  child  had  been  lost  through  the  treachery  of  one  whom 
she  had  trusted  too  weU.  She  had  struggled  hard  for  a  livelihood. 
She  bad  opened  a  school,  but  had  failed  to  gain  pupils.  She  had 
izied  to  support  herself  and  child  by  needlework,  but  the  effort  was 
too  great^  and  her  health  had  given  way.  Death  would  soon  end  the 
soene,  and  anxiety  for  her  child  lay  heavily  on  the  mother's  heart. 

"I  do  not  mind  for  mjrself/'  she  said.  ''  I  am  glad  to  go  home  ; 
bat  what  will  little  Olive  do  without  me  1 " 

Helen's  heart  beat  quickly  with  the  excitement  of  a  sudden  thought. 
Was  it  not  the  voice  of  Gk)d  speaking  within  her  ?  Obeying  the 
goneroos  impulse,  she  said  to  the  sorrowful  mother,  ''  Do  not  fear  for 
little  Olive,  I  will  take  care  of  her.  I  am  all  alone  in  the  world. 
OliTe  shall  live  with  me,  and  be  my  little  sister." 

The  look  of  joy  that  lighted  up  that  dying  face  Helen  would  never 
foiget  as  long  as  she  Hved.  The  poor  woman  tried  to  thank  her,, 
bat  words  failed^  and  tears  spoke  her  gratitude. 

Helen  went  home  with  a  strange  new  joy  in  her  heart.  She  felt 
it  was  a  great  honour  to  have  been  enabled  to  ease  the  burden  of  a 
8oal  in  such  sore  extremity.  life  once  more  seemed  real  and  earnest 
to  her,  for  in  sympathy  with  another's  woe  she  had  escaped  from  the 
bonds  of  a  selfish  sorrow. 

When,  a  week  later,  Helen  welcomed  the  orphan  to  her  home  and 
to  her  heart,  she  began  to  taste  the  happiness  which  is  given  only  to 
tbose  gentle  souls  who  have  lesu:Tied  to  look  not  on  their  own  things 
only,  but  also  on  the  things  of  others.         .. "  _ 

Is  not  this  the  lesson  that  each  of  us  should  leam  in  the  school  of 
afflidion  ?  The  cup  of  sorrow  passes  from  one  to  another,  and  all 
drink  of  it  in  turn.  Kich  and  poor,  wise  and  simple,  one  touch  of 
natore  makes  us  all  akin.  Should  not  this  fellowship  of  suffering 
make  us  rich  in  sympathy,  so  that  as  one  friend  after  another  is  taken 
firom  uB,  and  our  homes  are  broken  up,  we  may  know  that  each  house- 
hold is  but  a  group  of  a  larger  family,  theflEimilyof  Gh>d,  and  recognise 
the  claims  of  our  sorrowing  brothers  and  sSsters  upon  our  love  and 
lervioel  *  EoL/orrofir  Thobne. 
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La8t  night  the  moon,  thin  veilecl,  threw  far  away 
A  light-hued  ring  (amid  a  skj  of  grey) 
Of  angel  blessings  td  obey  her  will. 
Ere  night  was  spent  the  rains  shed  slow  and  still 
Their  sweetness  round :  The  sleeping  birds  awoke 
Of  gentle  joy  before  the  daylight  broke ; 
With  all  her  open  heart  the  earth  received 
The  blessedness  of  rain :  the  gorse  fresh  weaved 
Of  living  gold  by  Spring  more  golden  grew ; 
The  tender  grass  filled  fall  of  rain  and  dew ; 
Sky  gave  to  sea  a  soft  and  peaceful  kiss — 
A  pure  immeasurable  dream  of  bliss ! 
The  village  world  between  the  hill-sides  slept — 
By  sleep  made  strong  as  worn  land  &llow  kept ; 
The  white-fleeced  sheep,  contented,  fed  at  mom, 
And  lily  lambs  were  blessed  as  soon  as  bom 
On  slopes  of  gentleness  Wd  sweet  perfume ; 
Incessant  trilled  the  thrush  from  many  a  bloom ; 
The  white  foam  melted  on  the  salt-sea  shore, 
And  life  a  new  Spring  felt  as  heretofore. 
A  fresh  fair  joy  forth  burst  from  silent  sorrow 
'To  flower  again  in  fuller  joy  to-morrow, 
And  checked  and  tempered  yet  again  by  pain 
T*or  some  most  subtle  sweet  and  unknown  gain^ 
"Since  joy  and  sorrow  both  are  kissed  of  love, 
And  all,  embracing,  on  life's  journey  move, 
And  we  made  strong  for  coming  winter  snows, 
Are  careless  how  the  bitter  east  wind  blows. 

J.  W.  I. 


Be  substantially  great  in'thyself;  and  more  than  thou  appearest  onto 
•others ;  and  let  the  world  be  deceived  in  thee,  aa  they  are  in  the 
lights  of  heaven. — Sir  Thomas  Broume. 
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Some  may  have  thongbt  that  charity  to  tjie  poor  is  one  of  those 
friigrant  flowers  of  hmnanity  and  grace  which  shrinks  from  the  touch 
of  official  fingers.  If  the  left  hand  is-  not  to  know  what  the  right 
hand  is  doing,  how  can  we  justify  a  careful  registry  of  every  case  oC 
need  and  of  relief,  or  the  taking  of  scrupulous  care,  lest  the  charity 
of  loving  hearts  should  overlap  and  lavish  even  upon  the  unworthy 
or  unthankful,  unexpected  and  undeserved  abundance  ?  Many  devout 
and  enthusiastio  persons  have  i-ead  the  story  of  St.  Francis  or  St. 
Anthony — ^records  of  absolute  unreserve  in  almsgiving.  The  claims 
of  self-sacrifice  have  been  urged  upon  them  by  the  glaring  and  flaming 
instances  of  early  saints,  who  parted  with  their  entire  patrimony, 
thear  homes  and  comforts  to  the  poor,  and  lived  themselves  on  a 
mendicancy  which  they  practised  as  a  counsel  of  perfection.  Without 
going  back  to  the  heroic  age  of  self-abandonment^  who  has  not  been 
stirred  to  sympathy  with  sorrow  by  the  record  of  holy  men  and 
women  who  have  not  scrupled  literally  to  obey  the  words  of  the 
Master, ''  Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away  "  ?  Who  has  not  at  times  yearned 
to  give,  like  God,  *'  to  the  evil  and  to  the  good,"  just  as  He  gives  His 
sonahine  and  his  rain  '<to  the  just  and  to  the  unjust,''  to  the  provident 
and  the  improvident,  to  the  thrifty  and  to  the  profligate,  to  the 
broken-hearted  sufferer  and  to  the  shameless  and  hypocritical  beggar ) 
Bo  we  not  see  the  deluges  of  rain  falling  on  the  boundless  sea,  and 
sapeifluous  sunshine  streaming  over  the  burning  wastes,  and  do  we 
not  sometimes  say  to  ourselves,  it  is  not  for  us  to  discriminate  the 
objects  of  our  feeble  bounty ;  let  us  give  till  all  is  gone,  and  leave 
Him  to  arrange  results  and  overrule  the  issues? 

As  £ar  as  our  personal  interests  are  concerned,  have  we  not  learned 
£nnn  the  lips  of  our  Master  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
raodve"?  and  it  may  be  asked  whether  we  should  not  deprive  our- 
selves of  one  grand  means  of  spiritual  blessing,  if  our  charity  were 
organized,  restricted,  and  we  ourselves  exonerated  from  the  supposedduty 
and  frequent  habit  of  giving  whensoever  asked,  and  reaping  the  cheap 
harveet  of  thankful  smiles  from  the  undeserving  and  wilful  abusers  of 
our  bounty  1  These  questions  remind  us  that  an  imperfect  realization 
of  the  Master's  wordb  has  been  effected  by  the  doctrine  of  almsgiving 
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corrent  in  the  monastic  ideal.     The  Lord  would  not  have  ns  gi^e  for 
our  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  others.     Nobler  methods  of  meeting 
the  terrible  calamity  of  generations  of  bad  habit  and  immoral  poverty 
have  been  always  present  in  the  Church,  and  have  received  striking 
and  effective  illustration  in  later  years.     The  great  '^  West  Porf  ex- 
periment of  Dr.  Chalmers  proved  that  Christian  willinghood,  wisely 
organized  and  well  directed,   apart  even  from  poor-law  aidj  oonld 
grapple  with  the  gigantic  evils  of  our  overcrowded,  suffering  popa- 
lations  far  better  than  indiscriminate  almsgiving;  that  it  could  relieTe 
starvation,  supply  the  wisest  and  best  advice,  and  renovate  one  of  the 
most  degraded  haunts  of  sickness,  destitution,  and  crime.    The  books 
mentioned  below*  reveal  the  principle]  on  which  wiUinghood  may 
double,  nay,  quadruple   ,its    powers  for    good,   not    by    resdate 
abstention  from  almsgiving,  but  by  wise  bestowment  of  something 
more  than  alms.     If  our  readers  wish  to  read  a  new  ''  romance  of 
charity,"  let  them  peruse  the  methods  in  which  an  accomplished  and 
noble-minded  lady  has  given   herself  to  the   amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  London  poor.     She  tells  the  story  of  her  simple  but 
resolute  plan,  which  is  based  primarily  on  the  principle  of  heartfelt 
friendship  for  the  poor,  and  the  discovery  of  their  actual  condition 
and  real  needs  j  and  she  describes  the  way  in  which  she  has  taught 
habits  of  self-help  to  the  most  abject  and  helpless.     She  was  first  of  all 
assisted  by  Mr.  Buskin  to  undertake  the  proprietorship  of  a  crowded 
London  courts  foul  with  corruption,  reeking  with  miasma,  in  hideous 
dilapidatioiL     By  acting  the  part  of  landlady  and  agent ;  by  taking 
rents  herself;   by  cleansing  and  purifying,  first  a  room,  then  a  stair- 
case, first  a  garret,   then  a  cellar;  by  paying  the  people  them- 
selves to  perform  these  sanitary  processes;  by  resolutely  inmsting 
upon     rent;      by    consulting      the     interests     of    every  inmat^ 
young  or  old — sending  sick  to  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes, 
and  forcing  idle  boys  to  work — ^by  taking  the  weekly  payment  of  a 
bibulous  tenant  before  he  had  spent  it  at  the  publio-house ;  and  by  a 
thousand  ingenious  and  gentle  ministries,  she  has  succeeded  inraising 
the  moral  tone,  the  material  comfort^  the  social  condition  of  these  dens 
of  wretchedness  and  crime.    This  method  is  only  one  of  many  ways 

*  **  Homes  of  the  London  Poor."    By  Ootavia  HOI.    '<  Our  Oommon  Imb^» 
and  other  Essays."    By  Ootavia  Hill.    (Maomillan  and  Go.) 
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in  which  the  labourers  in  this  field  are  ainiing  at  the  rectification  of 
the  gigantic  irregularities  of  our  social  system.  Let  our  readers 
penue  both  volumes.  Miss  Octayia  Hill  lays  the  greatest  emphasis 
on  the  peril  and  harm  difi'used  by  t^e  indolent  habit  of  indiscriminate 
doles  to  the  persistent  beggar.  She  condemns  these  either  in  the  form 
of  money,  coals,  tickets  for  soup,  bread,  groceries,  clotbes,  or  stimu- 
lants, and,  in  one  word,  any  response  to  importunate  demands  for 
help  ioUhout  inveatigation  into  the  means  and  possibilities  of  self-help 
which  remain  to  the  applicant.  It  is  proved  by  these  writings,  and 
by  the  reports  of  the  Charity  Organization  Societies,  that  the  sole 
effect  of  these  doles  is  to  encourage  bad  habits,  improvidence,  laziness, 
drunkenness,  and  deceit ;  that  the  overlapping  and  wide  diffusion  of 
these  doles  lowers  the  rate  of  wages,  and  increases  the  demand  upon 
the  poor  rates,  thus  again  crushing  the  energies  of  the  thrifty  and 
deserving  poor.  The  plan  adv^ocated  by  Miss  Hill  and  by  numerous 
agencies  which  she  has  stimulated,  is  the  creation,  organization,  and 
support  of  societies  which  should  rigorously  test  the  accuracy  of  all 
statements  made  by  applicants  for  relief,  and  should  bring  all 
agencies  which  aim  at  charitable  reUef  into  relation  with  one 
another.  It  is  feasible  that  district  visitors,  Boards  of  Guardians, 
and  charities  of  all  kinds  should  be  brought  into  communication, 
and  that  every  case  should  be  really  investigated  and  gently  ministered 
toby  those  who  have  true  philanthropy  at  heart.  The  discrimination 
made  among  the  applicants  for  relief  is  full  of  significance  and  instruc- 
tion. Let  us  give  the  results  of  one  month's  work,  ending  March 
29Ui,  1879,  in  the  forty  districts  into  which  London  is  divided.  Out 
of  2,850  cases,  1,164  applications  were  made  which,  on  inquiry,  were 
found  to' be  either  '*  not  requiring  relief,"  or  "  undeserving,"  or  simple 
cases  for  poor-law  relief;  722  which  were  recommended  to  the 
Cuardians,  to  local  agencies,  or  to  private  persons  for  their  charity ; 
964  who  were  assisted  by  the  Society  itself  with  loans,  grants,  em-  * 
ployment,  letters  for  hospitals,  and  the  like.  Thus,  while  the  method 
of  giving  may  be  materially  modified,  there  is  no  fear  that  its  extent 
will  be  limited  or  its  higher  spirit  restrained.  The  records  which 
every  one  of  these,  reports  gives  of  egregious  deception  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  genuine  need  righteously  met  and  graciously  relieved  on 
the  other,  are  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  this  noble  crusade 
Ag&xnst  the  cruel  evil  of  inherited  and  disastroos  poverty-«4i  crufiada 
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also  against  the  faulty  and  perilous  methods  in  which  indolent,  self- 
satisfied  generosity  has  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  it  We 
strongly  advise  our  readers  to  acquaint  thems^ves  with  a  method  of 
benevolence  which  is  large  and  far-reaching  in  its  plans,  which 
endeavours  to  stanch  and  heal  the  wounds  of  our  body  politic,  which 
gives  the  amplest  scope  to  the  largest  heart,  and  which  calls  for  the 
highest  principle  and  the  tenderest  sympathy  on  the  part  of  aQ 
Christian  philanthropists.  H.  R  B. 


The  great  want  of  the  Church  to-day  may  be  expressed  by  one  word^ 
heaH.  The  old  legend  tells  us  that  Douglas  carried  in  a  golden 
locket  that  he  wore  on  his  breast  the  heart  of  the  brave  King  Bobert 
of  Scotland.  While  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle  with  his  foes,  h& 
remembered  the  solemn  injunction  of  the  owner  of  that  heart  to 
carry  it  to  the  Holy  Land  and  lay  it  there  to  rest.  The  SaraooDS 
were  closing  in  around  him  and  hope  was  well-nigh  gone,  but  he  re- 
called the  words  of  the  dead  king,  and  seizing  the  precious  casket  and 
flinging  it  forward  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight^  he  said  :  '^  Go  thou 
on,  brave  hearty  as  thou  didst  always  go,  before."  That  singular 
action  was  followed  by  a  desperate  onset,  and  the  infidels  fled  before 
the  advancing  hosts.  A  beautiful  illustration  of  what  man  can  do 
even  in  the  hour  of  disaster  and  apparent  defeat 

So  must  Gkxl's  jieople  ever  act  in  the  great  conflict  with  doub&  and 
fears.  But  the  heart  that  the  believer  carries  is  not  inseparable  from 
himself.  It  is  our  duty  fijnt  of  all  to  see  that  we  have  hearts  of  our 
own,  and  when  saiasfied  on  this  pointy  to  use  them  for  God.  <' And 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily^  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  man.'' 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  word  rendered  "  heartily,"  proves  that  it  has 
direct  reference  to  the  principle  of  life,  the  rational  soul,  that  within 
us  which  thinks,  feeLs,  wills,  and  renders  us  immortaL  We  may  do 
many  things  zealously,  vigorously,  actively,  eagerly,  ardently  and 
earnestly,  and  yet  fail  to  do  them  heartily  as  required  in  Paul's  exhor- 
tation. There  is  a  vast  amount  of  heartless  strength  expended  on  the 
manifold  projects  of  the  day.  In  ancient  times  the  word  ^'heart"  was 
synonymous  with  strength.    It  meant  vigorous  and  efficient  activity 
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and  power  of  fertile  production.  But  in  these  latter  days  the  world 
seems  to  discard  that  meaning  and  to  eliminate  from  its  forces  all 
the  heart-power  that  it  can  draw  out  of  service.  We  are  occasionally 
astounded  at  the  apparent  magnanimity  of  moneyed  corporations; 
They  seem  for  the  time  being  to  be  the  actual  possessors  of  souls,  and 
act  as  if  their  purpose  and  aim  was  simply  to  befriend  humanity.  But 
a  little  reflection  convinces  us  that  pure,  unalloyed  selfishness  is  the 
gnmd  master  that  keeps  them  going. 

Then,  too,  we  find  that  what  is  true  of  companies  is  true  of  indi- 
lidualsL  There  are  living  men  on  this  earth  whose  hearts  seem  to 
have  neither  auricles  nor  ventricles,  nor  anything  else.  They  are 
hollow-hearted,  unsound,  untrue,  insincere,  deceitful  and  treacherous. 
Such  were  the  rabble  who  gathered  around  Jesus.  The  very  men 
who  had  shouted  "  Hosanna ! "  were  the  first  to  cry  "  Crucify  I  '* 
These  Hosanna-ahouters  in  all  ages  have  proved  themselves  a  poor 
dependence  in  the  day  of  trouble.  Make  large  deductions  from  the 
sweet  euphemisms  of  people  whose  principles  are  as  easily  turned  aa 
is  the  weathercock  by  the  wind.  Take  your  risk  rather  on  those  who 
say  little  and  think  much  than  on  those  who  say  much  and  think 
little.  But  of  all  enemies  save  us  from  the  tongues  of  men  who  say 
one  thing  and  mean  another.  Put  down  the  man  who  thus  uses  the 
Godlike  power  of  thought  as  one  who  is  corrupt  at  heart,  loose  in 
words,  and  dangerous  in  practice.  Tou  never  know  where  to  find 
him.  He  is  one  thing  to-day,  another  W-morrow,  and  the  third  day 
entirely  different  from  what  he  has  been  to-day,  or  will  be  the  next. 
It  is  a  great  privilege  to  work  for  Gk>d  and  eternity,  but  in'so  doing 
we  must  do  it  as  divinely  directed. 

It  is  deadly  heresy  to  maintain  thiat  God  is  pleased  with  any  human 
service  that  has  not  for  its  primal  motive-power  a  brave  and  honest 
heart  All  heart-searchings  are  profitable ;  they  lead  us  directly  to 
the  place  that  needs  looking  after.  If  the  heart  be  right,  the  outward 
conduct  will  be  right  also.  K  the  heart  be  wrong  the  whole  life 
will  be  wrong.  God  claims  the  deathless  homage  of  the  heart  In 
mftlpng  TTiH  demands  upon  us  He  seems  to  go  on  the  principle  that  the 
heart  is  the  only  thing  belonging  to  us  that  is  worth  taking.  This 
He  will  have  or  nothing. 

May  the  Lord  help  us  to  comprehend  the  sweet  wonders  of  the 
plan  of  saving  grace.     May  He  constrain  us  to  live  in  accordance 
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with  our  profession  of  faiUi ;  keep  our  hearts  aflame  with  the  loYe  of 
Christ,  and  remind  us  constantly  of  the  neoessitj  of  trusting  in  Christ) 
living  upon  Christy  holding  forth  Christ,  and  preparing  to  meet  Christ 
in  glory.  This  can  be  done  best  by  catching  and  obeying  the  spirit  of 
Paul's  exhortation,  and  with  a  firm  reliance  on  Divine  grace,  resolring 
that  whatsoever  we  do,  we  will  do  it  hecMrtUt/y  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not 
unto  men,  knowing  that  of  the  Lord  we  shall  receive  the  reward  of 
the  inheritance,  for  we  serve  the  Lord  Christ. 


ChriaUcm  Dogmatics :  A  Text-book  /or  Academical  InstnuAion  and 
Private  Studt/,  By  J.  J.  Yak  Oostbrzee,  D.D.  Translated 
from  the  Dutch  by  Johk  Watson  WatsoNi  B.  A.,  sifd  Maurice 
J.  Evans,  B.  A.     Second  Edition.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Practical  Theology :  A  Ma7vual  for  Theological  Students.  By  Pro- 
fessor J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  D.D.  Translated  and  Adapted  for 
the  Use  of  English  Eeaders  by  I^L^ubice  J.  Evans,  B.A 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

These  two  volumes,  of  more  than  600  pages  each,  are  a  portion  of 
the  noble  series  of  text-books  for  colleges  and  universities  which 
are  being  edited  by  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith  and  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  of 
New  Tork,  under  the  title  of  the  ^'  Theological  and  Philosophical 
Library.''  The  subjects  discussed  in  these  volumes  are  so  numerous, 
^and,  moreover,  have  been  so  often  handled  by  other  writers,  that  a 
xeview  of  them  in  this  journal  is  obviously  beyond  our  compass.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  standpoint  of  the  learned  writer  is 
thoroughly  Christian,  Protestant,  Biblical,  Evangelical,  and  Catholic. 
Dr.  Oosterzee  ia  familiarly  known  to  English  students  by  his  <' Manual 
of  New  Testament  Theology,"  and  by  his  interesting  and  conclusive 
lectures  on  the  authorship  and  character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The 
classification  of  the  cursus  iheohgicus  is  very  exhaustive.  After  an 
introduction  on  the  study  of  dogmatics,  he  discusses  apologetics,  under 
the  headings  of  E^ligion,  Revelation,  and  Scripture.  The  view  enter- 
tained by  the  writer  seems  to  combine  plenary  and  even  verbal 
inspiration  of  Scripture  in  matters  of  faith,  with  numerous  limitations, 
admissions,  and  modifications  according  to  the  circumstances  and  needs 
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of  the  writers.  The  dogmatio  supeistmctnre  inyolves  the  author  in  a 
broad  enomeration  and  disoossion  of  the  doctrine  of  Oody  His  natore 
and  works ;  of  Jfon,  his  original  and  present  condition ;  of  SoUriologj/, 
inclading  the  person  of  Christ  (in  which  he  includes  the  theanthropic 
rank),  the  redemptiye  work,  and  "  the  way  of  salvation ; "  the  Churcl$, 
and  the  Future, 

'Every  chapter  concludes  with  ''  points  o^  inquiry  **  calculated  to 
stdmnlate  the  student,  and  with  a  moderate  supply  of  illustratiye  refer- 
ences. Br.  Van  Oosterzee  has  not  blended  with  his  dogmatic  treat- 
ment, as  Dr.  G.  Hodge  has  done  in  his  System  of  theology,  the 
history  of  the  several  dogmas  as  held  in  successive  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  The  treatise  is  sensible  rather  than  learned, 
practical  and  devout  rather  than  philosophical  or  literary.  The  discus- 
sions reveal  admirable  temper,  genuine  unction,  and  fine  tact. 

The  "  Manual  of  Practical  Theology  "  discusses  the  nature,  call, 
education,  and  end  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  includes,  first  of 
all,  HomileHes,  its  history  and  development  The  translator  has 
here  added  some  useful  additional  matter.  The  principle,  materials, 
form,  and  delivery  of  the  sermon  come  under  review.  The  study  of 
HomUstica  leads  the  way  toLUurgics.  XJnderthis  term  the  whole  theory 
of  worship  comes  into  review,  and  the  term  covers  the  principles  under- 
lying all  evangelical  worship^  whether  liturgical  or  voluntary,  and 
descends  to  the  discussion  of  the  language,  matter,  gesture,  and  even  the 
dress  of  the  celebrant  of  Divine  worship.  Considerable  space  is  de- 
voted to  the  tiieory  and  history  of  liturgies.  After  liturgies,  the  Au- 
thor treats  oi  Catechetics ;  then  Poimenics  or  the  pastoral  duties,  are 
amply  investigbted,  ending  off  with  Halieutics  (!),  the  duties  of  the 
fiaherman  of  souls  outside  of  the  region  of  the  pastor's  own  con- 
gregation. 

Theencyclopiedic  character  of  these  treatises — ^particularly  thesecond 
of  them — ^permits  the  writer  to  treat  with  more  or  less  of  completeness 
almost  every  possible  topic  Jthat  emerges  in  the  regions  of  pastoral 
and  honuletical  theology.  The  suggestions  are  helpful  and  sagacious, 
though  we  can  scarcely  resist  the  following  "  point  for  inquiry  " — ^If 
a  preacher  or  pastor  needs  so  much  practical  advice  as  is  here  given 
him,  and  caimot  evolve  principles  and  methods  of  action  for  himself 
from  his  Biblical  and  theological  studies  and  his  religious  life,  can  he 
^  fit  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  Christian  pastor )    We  heartily 
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recognize  the  fine  spirit,  extended  roBearbh,  sound  sense,  and  Chrisiiaii 
enthusiasm  displayed  in  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee^s  vdluminous  contribatioa 
to  theological  science,  and  offer  our  thanks  to  the  editors,  translatois, 
and  publishers  for  these  additions  to  the  theological  furniture  of  the 
young  pastor. 

The  FvangdisHc  BapUsm.    By  the  Key.  James  Gall.     (Edinburgh 
and  London  :  Gall  and  Inglis.) 

This  is  the  work  of  one  who  has  had  long  experience  in  evange- 
listic enterprises,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  Carrubbet^s 
Close  Mission  in  Edinburgh.  The  aim  is  to  show  that  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit  receiyed  by  the  disciples  on  the  day  pf  Pentecost  was 
strictly  evangelistic  in  its  design  and  result.  Each  became,  accord- 
ing to  his  or  her  capacity,  an  evangeliat.  It  is  this  baptism  which 
the  Church  now  urgently  needs.  Money  contributions  to  secure 
the  testimony  of  others  cannot  lessen  the  obligation  to  bear  individoal 
testimony  to  the  Gospel  ourselves.  The  argument  would  have  been 
more  forcible  had  less  sweeping  assertions  been  made  about  system- 
atic liberality,  and  organizations  for  missionary  work. 

Ifew  Lights  upon  Old  Lines  on  Vexed  Questions  in  Theological  Con- 
troversy <U  the  present  day.  Critically  and  exegeticaUy  discussed. 
By  Thomas  Monck  Mason,  B.A.  Second  Series.  (James 
Nisbet  and  Ca) 

The  first  series  of  Mr.  Mason's  '<  New  Lights,"  etc.,  dealt  with 
theological  questions  of  vital  interest  to  the  Christian  life  and  with 
ecclesiastical  problems  of  the  day.  The  volume  before  us  consists, 
to  some  extentjy  of  exegetical  novelties  which  would  demand  for  their  ex- 
position more  space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  occupied  with  the  conflict  between  the  Old  Testament  records 
and  certain  assumeddeductions  of  physical  science  or  philosophic  history. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  estimate  given  of  the  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony or  the  Noachian  Deluge.  Similar  attempts  have  often  been 
made  to  reducetheir  difficulties  and  affirm  their  verisimilitude.  But  the 
discussion  of ''  the  numbers  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  is  handled  with  considerable  freshness,  and  the  numbers  are 
shown  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Mr.  Mason  labours  hard,  by 
several  independent  lines  of  investigation,'to  prove  that  the  '<  600,000 
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on  footiliat  were  strong  "  indnded  women  as  well  as  men ;  and  that 
the  progeny  of  Jacob,  properly  estimated^  without  reverting  to  any 
expedient  but  that  of  great  natural  fertility,  would  have  certainly 
reached  this  high  number  in  the  sixth  generation  from  the  twelve 
patriarehs.  He  regards  the  ''  two  millions,"  to  which  mere  inference 
has  raised  the  host  of  Israel,  as  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  in  this  way 
he  disposes  of  many  of  the  perplexities  with  which  Bishop  Oolenso's 
treatment  of  the  subject  had  invested  it. 

Mr.  Mason  devotes  great  space  to  the  affirmation  of  the  strange 
paradox  of  Dr.  Beke  with  reference  to  the  Mitzredm  of  the  Bible,  and 
endeavours  to  show  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the  Egypt  of  the 
monuments,  or  of  secular  history,  and  that  the  exodus  took  place 
from  a  OosheTij  which,  according  to  him,  could  not  have  been  the 
2)e£to,  but  must  have  been  in  the  wilderness  of  Horeb  (!),  and  that 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  rather  than  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  was  the  site  of  the 
great  miracle.     By  this  means  some  anomalies   of  expression,  re- 
ference, and  prophecy  may  be  reduced ;  but  while  the  author  thus 
removes  certain  perplexities,  he  does  so  at  a  great  expense,  and  de- 
prives himself  of  the  accumulation  of  existing  proof  that  the  writer  of 
the  book  of  Exodus,  and  the  founder  of  the  system  of  Hebrew  faith 
and  worship,  must  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  manners 
and  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  as  revealed  by  the  monuments.     (See 
Hengstenberg's  **  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses.")     The  Egypt  of 
the  Bible  is  too  solid  a  reality,  with  its  river,  its  laws,  its  armies,  its 
Pharaohs,  its  alliances,  its  victories,  and  its  degradation,  to  be  sud- 
denly evaporated  into  a  phantom  people  that  has  left  scarcely  a  trace 
of  its  existence  amidst  the  rocks  and  wadys  of  Arabia  Fetrsea.     Dr. 
Beke's  hypothesis  was  regarded  as  a  well-meant  delusion  of  travel  and 
exegeus,  and  has  produced  no  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
modem  I^gyptologists.    Mr.  Mason  has  presented  the  argument  in 
a  terse  and  agreeable  fashion,  and  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  his 
presentation,  but  that  he  has  not  convinced  us.    The  **  miscellaneous 
elucidations  "  contain  many  acute  suggestions. 

Chxna*8  MUliona.    Edited  by  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  M.R.C.S.     18T8. 
(Morgan  and  Scott.) 

The  record  of  these  missionary  operations  is  remarkably  fresh  in 
tone,  and  brings  the  reader  into  close  relation  with  the  work  of  a 
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great  number  of  godly  men,  who  have  adopted  the  plan  of  veiry  exten- 
sive evangelistic  journeys  throughout  China.  The  journal  of  these 
operations  is  enriched  by  very  striking  wood  engravings,  by  several 
admirable  maps  and  tables,  by  copies  of  Ohineee  prints  representing  the 
career  of  the  opium  smoker  from  affluence  to  penury,  squalor  and  death. 
It  contains  a  series  of  papers,  by  S.  S.  Mander,  on  the  opium  traffic, 
and  on  the  part  taken  by  successive  Oovemments  of  England  to  en- 
force the  sale  of  their  poison  upon  an  unwilling  people.  The  redltftl 
should  raise  the  blush  of  shame  and  indignatioh  upon  evexy  English- 
man's face.  Words  are  utterly  lacking  to  us  to  express  the  bitterness 
of  humiliation  which  every  perusal  of  these  infamous  proceedings  ex- 
cites in  our  minds.  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  has  brought  together  a  rich 
variety  of  information  concerning  China,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
structive to  the  representatives  of  every  other  Mission  in  that  vast 
dongeries  of  nations. 

Proceedings  of  the  General  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions^  held  at 
the  Conference  Hallf  in  Mildmay  Park,  London^  in  October^ 
1878.  Edited  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Conference.  (John  F. 
Shaw.     1879.) 

We  need  do  no  more  than  call  attention  to  the  publication  of  this 
important  volume.  In  a  recent  article  by  the  Rev.  E.  Storrow,  we 
reviewed  the  character  of  the  Conference,  and  gave  some  idea  of  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  the  material  which  might  be  expected  in 
any  record  of  the  proceedings.  We  are  not  disappointed.  The 
papers^  addresses,  personal  experiences,  comprehensive  summaries, 
and  world-wide  interests  which  are  now  put  together  for  the  lover 
of  Christian  truth  and  Christian  missions  give  the  volume  a  unique 
charm.  We  should  have  to  study  the  records  of  twenty  or  thirty 
different  societies  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  well-accredited  £Eu;ts 
which  are  here  accumulated  for  our  use.  The  tabulated  results  of  old 
missions  here  stand  side  by  side  with  the  pioneer  efforts  of  young 
societies  and  solitary  workers.  We  have  the  special  work  of  Danes 
and  Swiss,  French  and  Mexicans,  Oermana  and  Italians,  in  this  great 
enterprise  of  winning  the  world  to  Christ.  Almost  all  the  Christian 
societies  in  England  and  America  are  here  represented.  We  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  writers  of  sundry  papers  which  sum  up  the 
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results  of  Chrifltian  missioiis — such,  e,g.y  as  Mr.  Sherring'B  paper  on 
''Hie  Growth  of  Christianity  in  India ;  that  on  "Medical  Missions,"  by 
Dr.  Lowe  j  "The  Bible  Work  of  the  World,"  by  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Reed ; 
''Mohammedan  Missions,"  by  Dr.  Hughes,  of  Peshawur,  and  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton's  sketch  of  Christian  missions  in  South  Africa.  But 
it  is  iuTidious  to  single  special  papers,  where  all  thrills  with  interest, 
«nd  ^ery  writer,  though  he  condenses  his  statements  into  the 
briefest  form,  reveals  the  intensity  of  a  life-purpose.  We  heartily  and 
eunestly  commend  tffe  perusal  of  the  volume  as  one  of  surpassing 
interest^  containing  varied  information,  and  characterized  by  breadth 
and  catholicity  of  feeling. 


The  Rev.  William  Axfobd. 

This  devoted  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  memory  is  fragrant  in 
ereiy  place  where  he  laboured,  passed  to  his  rest  at  the  close  of  last 
year.  A  brief  account  of  his  life  and  work  will  be  interesting  to  all 
who  knew  him. 

He  was  bom  in  1824,  at  Westbury,  Wilts.  In  early  life  he  was 
much  indebted  to  the  genial  influence  of  his  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Harris,  whose  preaching  was  the  means  of  his  conversion.  While  a 
jomig  man  he  laboured  zealously  as  a  Home  Missionary  in  Liverpool, 
Presoott^  and  Wandsworth.  His  talent  for  preaching  was  such  that 
ke  was  reoommended  to  Cotton  End,  and  after  a  course  of  study  in 
that  valuable  Institution,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Castle  Donington,  in  Leicestershire. 

After  labouring  there  for  three  years  with  many  tokens  of  the 
Divine  blessing,  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  Church  at  Clay- 
ton West,  in  Yorkshire.  There  a  new  chapel  was  erected  and  a  large 
congregation  gathered,  but  the  strain  of  seven  years'  hard  work  under- 
mined his  health,  and  he  was  recommended  to  remove  to  the  more 
genial  climate  of  the  South  of  England. 

Just  at  this  time  he  received  an  invitation  to  become  Pastor  of 
the  united  churches  of  Lyme  Regis  and  Charmouth,  which  were 
both  in  a  declining  condition.    Accepting  the  call  as  an  iodication 
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of  the  Divine  will,  he  removed  to  Charmoath  in  the  spring  of  1865. 
During  his  ministry  there,  both  chapels  were  completely  renovated, 
and  after  a  period  of  eighteen  months  it  was  considered  advisable  that 
each  church  should  have  its  own  Pastor.  Mr.  Azford  aooordmglj 
resigned  Charmonth  and  removed  to  Lyme  in  October,  1866. 

His  love  for  the  energetic  spirit  and  intenser  activity  of  the  North- 
ern Counties,  however,  was  so  great  that,  his  health  being  re-estab- 
lished, he  accepted  an  invitation  if>  the  pastorate  of  Colljhurst 
Street  Church,  Manchester,  in  the  autumn  of  1868.  The  services 
were  then  conducted  in  a  temporaiy  building,  and  a  promise  was 
held  out  that  a  chapel  would  shortly  be  erected.  Funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, however,  were  not  forthcoming,  and  in  1870,  Mr.  Axford  took 
chazge  of  a  recently  formed  Chtirch  at  Peasley  Cross,  St.  Helen's. 
Here  he  had  laboured  for  little  more  than  three  years,  when  in  the 
midst  of  his  usefulness  he  was  smitten  down  with  an  illness  which  at 
length  terminated  fatally.  He  retired  to  Southport,  and  subsequently 
to  Christchurch,  and  after  a  period  of  suffering  extending  over  nearly 
six  years, .  but  borne  with  exemplary  patience,  he  peacefully  fell 
asleep  on  the  29th  December,  1878. 

Everywhere  a  revival  of  spiritual  life  took  place  under  his  ministry, 
and  his  comparatively  early  removal  from  active  work  was  a  matter 
of  deep  regret  to  the  large  circle  of  friends  by  whom  he  was  deservedly 
beloved. 


The  Managers  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacramental 
Collections,  etc.,  in  aid  of  the  «  Widows'  Fund  " :— Tenby,  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Jones,  £3  16s. ;  Inglewhite,  by  Mr.  R  Eirkham,  £1  Is.; 
Melford,  by  Bev.  T.  F.  Touzeau,  £1 ;  W.  Stobart,  Esq.  (donation), 
£5. 


Note. — ^The  usual  May  Meeting  of  the  London  and  Conntiy 
Managers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  will  be  held  after  the 
Missionary  Sermon,  at  Christ  Church  (Surrey  Chapel),  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  the  14th,  at  the  <<  London,"  191,  Fleet  Street^  near 
Temple  Bar. 

Dinner  at  half-past  two  o'clock. 


TMay,  1879. 
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I— J^e  Craltal  %ixim  gtissioit. 

AT  the  beginniog  of  March,  ^hen  the  last  intelligence  from  the  Central 
African  Mission  was  laid  before  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle,  the 
Directors  were  experiencing  considerable  anxiety  respecting  Mr.  Dodgshun, 
whose  latest  communication  was  dated  as  fur  back  as  October  28th. 

In  the  month  of  June,  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  the  members  of 
the  mission  began  their  preparations  for  proceeding  to  the  Lake  from  their 
encampment  at  Kirasa.  As  a  large  portion  of  the  stores  for  the  mission 
was  still  at  Zanzibar,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  M.  Broyon,  a 
trader  from  Mirambo's  country,  for  the  transport  of  these  goods  from 
Zanzibar  to  Ujiji,  and  Mr.  Dodgshun,  leaving  the  other  members  of  the 
mission  to  proceed  to  the  west,  returned  to  Zanzibar  in  order  to  accompany 
M.  Broyon.  Leaving  Zanzibar  on  August  5th  with  the  stores,  they  crossed 
to  Bagamoyo,  on  the  mainland,  and,  having  completed  their  arrangements 
there,  left  that  place  on  the  19th,  and  commenced  their  journey  into  the 
interior.  About  the  middle  of  September  they  arrived  at  Mpwapwa. 
Here,  through  the  want  of  Wanyamwezi  porters  for  the  stores,  they  were 
detained  at  least  a  month. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  place  they  began  to  encounter  various  difficulties, 
which  are  indicated  in  the  following  letter : — 

'* You  will  doubtless  wonder,"  writes  Mr.  Dodgshun,  imder  date  Mawara, 
^?ogo>  October  28th,  1878,  "  to  see  that  I  am  no  nearer  to  Urambo  or  the 
Lake  than  this,  the  first  hongo  station  on  the  road.  ,We  have  been 
detained  at  least  a  month  at  Kirasa  and  Mpwapwa  by  the  dearth  of 
Wanyamwezi.  Now,  however,  we  are  going  on  again,  always  excepting 
thin  iniquitous  hongo  system,  which  has  already  caused  us  to  stay  over 
fight  days  here,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  settled  for  two  days  more.  Pombe- 
drinking  and  perhaps  the  influence  of  Kisessa  of  Unyanyembe  are  the 
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biDdrances ;  although  several  minute  occurrences  have  given  them  an 
excuse  to  annoy  us  more.  The  demands  have  increased  since  my  brethren 
passed ;  \rator  must  be  dearly  bought,  but  food  is  not  dear.  Since  the 
change  of  the  moon  we  have  had  very  stormy  weather,  with  wind  and  rain. 
To-night  threatens,  too.  I  cannot  add  much  to  my  last  letter.  I  haye 
not  much  hope  jof  a  very  favourable  reception  by  Mirambo,  for  I  am  only 
'  little  master/  like  Messrs.  Hore  and  Hutley,  and  have  practically 
nothing  to  give  to  his  highness.  Then  this  serious  iUness  of  Mr.  Thomson 
tells  me  to  get  to  Ujiji  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  before  April  (perhaps) 
work — building,  &c. — would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  and  it  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone.  If,  after  consultation  and  report,  we  find 
^iirambo's  a  desirable  station,  I  am  willing  to  go  there.  But  the  recruits 
should  be  good  and  strong,  and  thoroughly  common-sense  men ;  not  less 
able  than  I  find  myself  after  all  this  experience  of  the  country." 

After  the  receipt  of  this  letter  no  further  intelligence  respecting  his  pro- 
gress was  received,  either  from  Mr.  Dodgshun  or  from  any  other  aonice, 
until  March  29th.  This  long  silence  respecting  him,  together  with  the  fiict 
of  a  rumour  having  reached  England  of  the  murder  of  an  Englishman 
toivelling  alone,  and  of  the  plunder  of  the  stores  which  he  was  taking  up 
the  country,  added  greatly  to  the  apprehension  of  the  Directors  respecting 
Mr.  Dodgshun.  Their  fears  on  his  account,  however,  were  relieved  by 
learning,  with  much  regret,  that  the  traveller  who  had  been  murdered  was 
Mr.  Penrose,  connected  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  But  still  no 
intelligence  reached  the  Mission  House  respecting  Mr.  Dodgshun. 

During  these  weeks  of  painful  suspense,  the  subject  of  the  reinforoement 
of  the  Mission  had  occupied  much  of  t^e  attention  of  the  Directors.  Of 
the  six  brethren  who,  in  August,  1877,  left  the  coast  for  the  interior,  the 
three  seniors,  Messrs.  Pbicb,  Thoxsoit,  and  Clabke,  who  alone  of  the  party 
had  actually  engaged  in  missionary  work,  had,  either  by  death  or  by  other 
causes,  ceased  to  belong  to  the  missionary  band ;  thus  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing and  organizing  the  Mission  at  the  Lake  rested  on  Messrs.  DonosHrx 
and  Hoke,  of  the  safety  and  position  of  the  former  of  whom  the  Directors 
were  in  painful  doubt. 

Among  the  studenta  of  the  Sooiety  preparing  for  mission  service,  two, 
after  careful  inquiry,  were  selected  who  appeared  to  be  well  suited  for  the 
work,  and  who,  with  promptness  and  enthusiasm,  accepted  the  aidnons 
and  important  position  which  was  ofiTered  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  tf 
the  presence  of  one  who  had  actually  been  engaged  in  the  missiim-fieM 
was  deemed  very  desirable,  an  invitation  to  join  this  Mission  was  seat  to 
Hr.  PickkbsgUx,  a  young  missionary  who  has  had  several  yeara'  experience 
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ID  Madagascar,  and  who  was  at  that  time  occupying  the  station  of  Mojanga, 
on  the  north-west  ooast  of  that  island,  within  easy  reaoh  of  Zanzibar. 

Still  the  presence  of  a  senior  of  more  wide  experience  to  counsel  and 
guide  in  the  early  stages  of  this  Mission — to  be  commenced  in  an  entirely 
new  field,  and  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty — appeared  of  great 
importance,  and  the  Directors  anxiously,  but  vainly,  looked  around  among 
the  missionaries  of  t^e  Society  for  one  who  could  occupy  this  position. 

At  this  juncture  an  offer  of  such  service  came  from  an  unexpected 
quarter,— the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Society  volunteering  himself  to 
accompany  the  reinforcements  even  as  far  as  the  Lake,  and  to  take  the 
lead  there  in  the  settlement  and  organization  of  the  Mission.  The 
Directoxs,  while  fully  recognising  the  noble  consecration  which  prompted 
this  offer — ^which  involved  no  little  risk  and  self-sacrifice — having  in  view 
the  interests  of  the  Society,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  hesitated  to  accept 
the  proposal  made  to  them  by  Dr.  Mullens,  and  determined  to  await  the 
reply  of  Mr.  Pickersgill,  and  the  unfolding  of  events  which  a  few  weeks 
might  bring. 

This  more  full  development  of  events  came  in  letters  from  Mr. 
Dodgshnn,  which  arrived  on  March  29th,  and  which  gave  numerous  details 
of  grave  difficulties  which  he  had  encountered  since  October  2dth*— the  date 
of  the  last  letter  received  from  him.  These  difficulties,  with  the  aspect  of 
the  matter  as  seen  by  Mr.  Dodgshun,  are  shown  in  the  following  letters 
from  him : — 

"TJyui,  December  28th  or  29th,  1878. — At  last  I  see  some  hope  of 
an  opportunity  of  sending  to  the  coast,  and  hasten  to  write  what  I  can. 
You  will  have  had  news  firom  Mr.  Hore  of  late  date,  for  I  hear  that  a  post 
hs  left  XJnyanyembe  within  a  few  days.  I  have  only  heard  to-day  of 
Mr.  Thomson's  death,  and  the  news  has  greatly  troubled  me.  Now,  more 
than  ever,  I  regret  that  ever  Mr.  Price  left  us.  While  I  intend  to  do  my 
utmost  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Directors,  and  shall  lose  no  time  in 
hastening  on  to  Mr.  Here's  and  Mr.  Hutley's  assistance,  I  feel  greatly  the 
reflponsibility  which  thus  falls  on  me«  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  send  out 
tt  least  two  good  men  to  help  us,  and  that  soon.  If  another  of  us  should 
be  takes,  the  Mission  will  be  in  a  sad  way ;  and  almost  daily,  since  coming 
to  tins  end  of  Ugogo,  I  have  had  reason  to  doubt  whether  I  should  ever 
Teach  Fjiji,  for  Mirambo  and  his  allies  are  at  war  with  the  Arabs  of 
Unyanyembe,  and  have  stopped  the  road. 

"AtMukoudoku  in  XJgogo  we  were  within  an  ace  of  being  attacked 
by  over  100  of  the  natives,  fully  armed,  and  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the 
vhitemen.    Their  only  ground  of  eom^plaint  was  that  M.  Broyon's  little 
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child  had  lost  a  toy — an  indiarubber  doll — in  our  campi  which  thej  found, 
and  persisted  in  calling  *  medicine  to  ruin  their  country ! '  When  coa- 
irinced  that  they  were  wrong,  and  that  we  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
injure  them,  they  only  grew  the  more  violent,  and  told  the  pagazi  to  leave 
us  alone  that  they  might  kill  us.  A  heavy  payment  of  cloth  smoothed  the 
way  for  peace,  but  we  fully  expected  to  have  to  fight  for  our  lives,  as  we 
had  not  a  single  man  to  be  depended  on  to  stand  by  us. 

*^  You  may  think  our  fears  groundless,  but  we,  on  the  spot,  think  far 
otherwise.  It  is  here  a  daily  dodging  of  fate,  and  it  is  not  a  comfortable 
state  of  things.  Now,  I  hope,  the  danger  is  past.  We  have  had  to  go 
round  by  Utaturu  and  Ukimbo  to  avoid  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Penrose, 
and,  on  the  way,  have  had  the  painful  task  of  burying  the  remains  of 
M.  Wautier,  of  the  Belgian  expedition,  who  died  of  dysentery  at  Ikungu 
in  Ukimbo  on  the  19th." 

"Uyui,  Januakt  8th,  1879. — I  find  that  I  have  another  opportunity 
of  reporting  myself  along  with*  Mr.  Hore's  admirable  communication  of 
December  9th.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  thej 
seem  to  be  doing  a  good  work.  I  am  most  anxious  to  get  to  them  speedily; 
but,  owing  to  the  very  imsettled  state  of  this  comer  of  the  coimtry,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  how  to  make  even  one  day  *s  march.  My  pagazi,  who  were 
engaged  to  go  to  Mirambo's,  as  well  as  M.  Broyon's,  have  run  away  here, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  hire  men  for  each  stage,  at  exorbitant  rates.  We 
have  been  led  to  turn  to  Unyanjembc,  rather  than  trust  ourselves  in  the 
hands  of  Mirambo,  who  is  now  at  war  with  Kisessa,  the  Arab  Governor  of 
Unyanyembe.  I  am  trying  to  get  some  of  our  returning  Ujiji  men  to  go 
back  with  me  at  once,  vid  Mirambo's.  If  I  go  thus  without  covetable  wealth, 
he  can  hardly  care  to  detain  or  try  to  fleece  me,  and  thus  I  may  be  able  to 
join  my  brethren  soonet  than  I  could  do  by  waiting  to  get  Wanyamwead. 
We  must  hope  this  wretched  war  will  soon  end,  for  no  one's  life  is  safe 
from  the  plots  of  the  contending  parties." 

"  Untanyembe,  Jakuart  23bd,  1879. — Since  the  middle  of  October, 
I  have  no  news  from  the  coast,  and  therefore  nothing  to  answer.  Our 
mails  have  been,  and  probably  still  will  be,  irregular  and  very  imcertain. 
The  few  men  we  can  afford  to  send  are  not  enough,  in  bravery  if  » 
number,  to  face  the  dangers  of  the  road  alone,  and  so  keep  waiting  about 
he^e  and  there  for  company.  Thus  we  are  very  badly  served  in  this  war 
now.  And  now,  as  to  another  and  more  serious  matter.  One  instalmeot 
of  goods  reached  here  safely,  consisting  of  about  twenty  loads  of  mine, 
tent  and  gear,  and  seventy  of  M.  Broyon's.  I  do  not  know  their  nature^ 
how  many  may  be  the  London  Missionary  Society's  goods. 
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"  Aftci*ward8  other  men  went  to  Uyui  for  more,  but  were  eyer  deterred 
on  the  road  by  people  instigated  by  Said  bin  Salim,  who  told  them  Mirambo 
was  coming  to  take  the  things,  that  they  belonged  to  Mirambo,  and  so 
many  returned  empty.  Others  were  starting  with  loads,  and  had  receiyed 
their  pay,  when  some  messengers  from  Mirambo  arriyed,  under  one  Mwana 
Xipeo  (who  was  formerly  sent  to  us  at  Kirasa  when  we  had  asked  for  oxen, 
and  who  knows  well  that  these  things  are  ours),  and  forbade  the  men  to 
proceed,  making  them  throw  down  the  loads  in  the  way  and  decamp, 
taking  their  pay  with  them.  There  was  thus  nothing  left  but  to  store  the 
goods  in  the  yilloge  again,  and  try  to  get  help  from  here,  and  so  M.  Broyon 
at  once  came  oyer  and  got  Kisessa  and  the  natiye  chief  to  send  a  large  body 
of  men,  who  were  to  use  force  if  resisted,  and  bring  all  the  things  here. 
Again  news  on  the  way  broke  the  poor  courage  of  the  people,  and  half  of 
them  returned,  and  the  rest  were  only  allowed  to  take  the  Belgians'  loads. 
So  they  haye  got  all  safe  here.  Then  came  the  catastrophe — a  large  body 
of  men  from  Mirambo  came  and  cleared  away  eyerything  remaining  of  M. 
firoyon's,  opened  bales  of  cloth  to  pay  the  men,  and  haye  gone  off  with 
the  lot  to  Mirambo's.  What  will  be  the  next  moye  I  cannot  say.  Probably 
^.  Broyon  will  go  on  at  once  to  Hjiji  with  this  portion  of  the  goods,  and 
then  return  to  Mirambo's,  and  try  to  get  the  rest,  and  take  them.  I  do 
not  see  what  can  be  done  now  at  Mirambo's.  I  intend  to  start  with  my 
few  things  at  once,  and  join  Messrs.  Hore  and  Hutley  without  delay." 

The  perusal  of  these  letters  by  the  Directors  caused  yery  serious 
uixiety,  both  in  reference  to  Mr.  Dodgshun  and  to  the  large  quantity  of 
itores  which  had  been  seized  by  order  of  Mirambo ;  but,  by  the  kindness 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  T.  Last,  an  agent  of  that  Society  at  Zanzibar,  was  sent,  for  their 
infonnation,  which  refers  yery  fully  to  the  action  of  Mirambo  in  respect  to 
the  stores,  and  puts  that  action  in  a  more  fayourable  light,  leading  to  the 
hope  that  the  detention  of  the  goods  is  only  temporary. 

The  intelligence  conyeyed  in  the  letters  from  Mr.  Dodgshun  and  Mr. 
Ust,  in  connection  with  the  considerations  before  referred  to,  led  the 
Directors  to  decide  to  accept  the  offer  of  Dr.  Mullens  to  the  extent  of  his 
proceeding  as  far  as  Zanzibar,  where  he  will  be  able  to  make  full  inquiry 
on  many  points  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  Mission,  as  well  as  to 
superintend  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  journey  of  the  party  into 
the  interior. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Directors  in  connection  with  the  important 
inatters  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  pages  are  as  follow : — 
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(a)  That  the  Board  desire  to  recognise  in  fullest  degree  the  namerouB 
and  grave  perils  which  have  continued  to  surround  the  missionary  bretihrea 
in  Central  Africa.  They  would  specially  offer  their  warmest  sympathy  to 
Mr.  Dodgshun,  in  the  yery  trying  journey  which  he  has  had  to  TJnyanyembe. 
They  recognise  also  with  much  thankfulness  the  tender  and  protecting  care 
oyer  them  of  a  gracious  God ;  and  they  hope  yet  that,  if  sustained  with 
earnestness  and  wisdom,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  a  strong  &ith 
in  the  Master's  promised  help,  the  stations  planned  for  usefol  Christian 
labours  in  His  service  will  be  safely  and  firmly  established* 

(&)  That  the  Board  regret  to  hear  that  any  difficulty  or  mi8unde^ 
standing  should  have  arisen  between  Mirambo  and  the  second  party  that 
has  reached  his  territoxy,  with  a  large  amount  of  the  goods  of  the  MiBsicm. 
Under  the  light  thrown  upon  the  matter  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Last  (Chnrch 
Missionaiy  Society),  they  venture  to  hope  that  the  goods  are  not  really  in 
periL 

(c)  That,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  the  question  of  establishing  the 
eontemplated  station  in  Mirambo's  town  and  territory,  by  the  aid  of  the 
missionaries  now  going  to  Central  Africa,  must  depend  upon  what  the 
chief  really  meant  by  taking  these  goods.  If  the  result  of  inquiry  prove 
fiEivourable  to  him,  the  Board  see  no  valid  reason  for  withdrawing  fix>m 
their  previous  resolution.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  really  done  the 
Society  and  the  other  European  travellers  an  injury,  our  brethren  shonid 
seek  to  establish  the  second  station  elsewhere ;  as  in  Western  Ugogo ;  at 
Uyui ;  or  at  some  position  on  the  southern  portion  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 

(d)  That,  as  the  information  necessary  to  the  final  decision  cannot  he 
obtained  in  London  without  considerable  delay,  the  Board  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  visit  Zanzibar,  with  the  missionaries  nov 
proceeding  thither ;  that  he  may,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  make  all  needful 
inquiries;  may  consult  with  Dr.  Kirk  and  other  competent  authorities;  and 
may  then  offer  his  counsels,  and  make  the  latest  suitable  arrangements 
with  the  missionary  party  before  they  proceed  into  the  interior. 

(e)  That  any  further  question  as  to  the  Foreign  Secretary's  movements 
Ike  left  till  after  the  receipt  of  the  telegram  expected  from  Mr.  Picker^gill 
en  April  14tlL 

The  expected  telegram  firom  Mr.  Pickersgill,  in  reply  to  the  invitation 
of  the  Directors  to  him  to  join  the  Mission,  was  not  received  on  April  14th  ] 
it  is  therefore  doubtftil  whether  he  will  meet  the  party  at  Zanzibar,  as  ha 
was  instructed  to  do  in  the  event  of  his  complying  with  the  request  of  the 
Directors. 
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Under  these  circninstances,  the  Directors,  at  their  meeting  on  April  ITtb, 
adopted  the  following  resolution  in  reference  to  the  further  movements  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary : — 

(/')  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  it  is  not  advisable  that  Dr.  Mullens 
go  farther  than  Zanzibar,  imless  the  vital  interest  of  the  Mission  should  be 
maxiifeBtij  dependent  on  his  accompanying  the  brethren  up  the  countzy. 

On  Wednesday,  April  9  th,  a  Valedictory  Service  was  held  at  the  Mission 
House,  to  take  leave  of  Dr.  Mullens  and  the  Eev.  W.  Griffith,  and 
Mr.  SouTHON,  a  medical  missionary.  At  this  meeting,  which  was  very 
vdl  attended,  Dr.  Moffat  gave  an  address  full  of  affection  and  appropriate 
counsel  to  the  young  brethren.  They  sailed  for  Zanzibar  on  April  I8th,  and 
Dr.  Mullens  embarked  at  Southampton  on  the  24th,  with  the  object  of 
joining  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Southon  at  Aden,  to  proceed  with  them 
onward  to  Zanzibar. 


IL- 


abapstar — S»i&oi«ttHnp. 


THE  Ambohimanga  district  lies  to  the  north  of  the  capital.  It  was 
first  formed  into  a  separate  mission-station  in  1870,  and  is  at 
present  under  the  charge  of  the  Hev.  J.  Wills*  The  district  contains  23 
churches,  22  schools,  3,220  church  members,  and  5,988  native  adherents. 
The  schools  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition :  that  in  the  town,  for  boys, 
numbering  303,  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Palace  church  evangelist,  but 
forty  of  the  pupils  visit  the  missionary  once  a  week  for  lessons  in  Scripture 
and  English.  The  girls'  school  enjoys  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr. 
and  Mza.  Wills ;  there  are  141  girls  in  daily  attendance,  and,  in  addition  to 
general  studies,  instruction  is  given  in  sewing  and  other  female  engage- 
ments. At  a  recent  public  examination,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
total  number  of  scholars  presented  themselves,  and  passed  creditably. 
Mr.  Wills  thus  writes  respecting  his  station  and  work : — 

**  Although  Antananarivo  is  the  Wednesday  evening,  October  23rd,  at 
capital  of  Madagascar,  where  the  Queen  live  o'clock,  the  procession  did  not  reach 
constantly  Uvea,  Ambohimanga  is  the  Amlwhimanga — twelve  miles  distant- 
town  whence  her  ancestors  came,  and  till  two  o'clock  the  next  morning.  We 
where  they  are  buried,  so  that  she  is  very  were  awakened  from  sleep  by  the  firing 
fond  of  it,  and  comes  here  for  a  visit  of  cannon,  and,  looking  out  of  window, 
every  year.  Lost  year  and  this  year  she  saw  the  long  line  of  lanterns  carried  by 
has  travelled  at  night  in  order  to  avoid  the  attendants  on  her  Majesty,  slowly 
the  heat  Boyal  progress  in  Madagascar  winding  up  the  hill  about  half  a  mile 
is  slow ;  so,  although  tli^  start  from  An-  from  the  city,  where  a  tent  was  pitched 
tananarivo  this  year  was  made  on  the  for  the  Queen  to  rest  in  till  daylight 
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"  At  sunrise,  crowds  of  people  came 
pouring  in  from  all  directions  to  see  the 
Queen  go  up  to  tlie  city,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  the  stream  of  (filanzans) 
palanquins,  conveying  the  officers  and 
ladies  of  the  Court,  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  the  members  of  the  royal  family, 
began  to  enter  the  eastern  gate ;  and 
the  Queen  herself  passed  on,  under  her 
scarlet  umbrella,  amidst  the  salutations 
of  the  crowds.  She  looked  well  in 
health,  and  pleased  at  the  way  in*  which 
she  was  received.  She  wore  a  laige  gold 
crown,  and  a  dress  of  Malagasy  silk,  and 
a  string  of  very  large  pink  coral  beads 
across  her  breast. 

"  She  has  been  here  a  fortnight,  and 
it  is  said  that  she  will  probably  make  a 
long  stay,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
certain.  The  church  at  Amboara  has 
been  opened  on  Sundays  for  the  benefit 
of  the  European  doctor  and  missionary, 


and  families,  and  for  any  Malagasy  vlio 
like  to  attend.  Our  congregations,^ 
however,  are  but  small ;  for,  as  may 
naturally  be  expected,  the  majority  of 
the  people  prefer  attending  the  services 
up  in  the  city,  with  the  Queen  and 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  great  people^ 
and  to  hear  the  Court  preacheis  and 
singers.  Our  Wednesday  morning 
service  in  our  school-room  is,  however, 
carried  on  as  usual.  Mr.  W.  E.  Cousins 
preached  this  morning,  and  many  of  bis 
old  friends  came  to  see  him  after  bis 
return  ;  and  so  long  as  the  Queen  is  here, 
this  service  is  likely  to  be  well  attended. 
Many  of  our  pastors  and  preachers  are 
among  the  Queen's  followers :  and 
although  they  have  meetings  for  prayer 
and  reading  in  one  another's  houses  eveiy 
evening,  they  are  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  down  to  a  more  public 


service. 


n 


2.  HOLIDAY  GATHERINGS. 

In  our  last  number  reference  was  made  to  the  interest  manifested  by  tbe 
Queen  and  Court  in  tbe  work  of  education.  This  is  strikingly  shown  in 
the  following  passages : — 


"  According  to  their  custom  the  Queen 
and  Prime  Minister  have  taken  every 
opportunity  of  encouraging  the 
schools  and  influencing  the  chief  people 
of  the  various  clans  to  send  the  chil- 
dren to  be  taught. 

"  The  senior  girls  in  our  school  were 
desirous  of  getting  something  ready  to 
present  to  the  Queen ;  so  Mrs.  Wills 
and  Miss  Graham  taught  them  to  make 
a  large  bouquet  of  flowers  with  silk  and 
wool,  for  the  Queen,  and  to  work  a 
pocket  handkerchief  for  the  Prime 
Minister.  This  presentation  was  made 
in  the  town,  so  we  foreigners  could  not 
be  there,  but  the  teachers  have  given  us 
a  full  account  of  it. 

"  The  boys  who  had  done  illumina- 
tions, and  the  girls  who  had  had  a  share 
in  the  work,  and  all  the  teachers,  were 


invited  to  the  '  lapa,'  or  Queen's  house. 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Prime  Minister 
first  looked  at  the  illuminations  done 
by  the  boys,  and  told  them  how  pleased 
they  were  with  their  diligence  and 
ability,  and  that  they  need  not  fear 
being  naade  soldiers,  but  might  expect 
more  important  work  to  be  given  to 
them.  Three  of  the  girls  from  tbe 
first  class  then  went  forward,  one  cany- 
ing  the  large  vase  of  flowers,  anotber 
the  stand,  and  the  other  the  pocket- 
handkerchief.  They  were  beckoned  by 
the  Queen  to  come  quite  close  to  ber,  and 
sit  down  by  her  whilst  she  thanked  the 
school  and  told  them  how  delighted  slie 
was  with  the  present  they  had  brought 
her.  She  had  never  had  anything  like 
that  brought  to  her  by  any  school 
before,  and  she  was  very  pleased  to  find 
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that  they  were  so  cleveri  and  was  sure  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  in  after- 
life to  have  leamt  well  while  young. 

^The  Prime  Minister  had  arranged 
that  the  chief  men  of  the  various  clans 
who  had  hrought  up  the  usual  offerings 
of  country  produce  should  be  present. 
He  then  turned  to  them,  and  made 
wliat  had  taken  place  a  text  upon 
which  to  found  a  vigorous  exhortation 
to  them  to  send  their  o'wn  children  to 
f^rhool,  and  to  support  the  schools  in 
their  various  villages  in  every  way. 
Many  of  these  old  men  are  but  very 
half-hc^artcd  in  the  cause  of  education  ; 
and  it  may  lie  hoped  that  what  they 


saw  and  heard  will  make  them  more 
earnest,  and  so  advance  the  interests  of 
the  schools  in  this  district. 

"  The  Queen  and  Prime  Minister  then 
thanked  the  teachers  and  scholars 
again,  and  presented  them  with  thirty 
dollars  (£Q)  as  a  substantial  proof  of 
their  satisfaction. 

"I  need  scarcely  say  that  teachers 
and  scholars  and  parents  were  highly 
delighted,  and  that  when  our  school 
was  re-opened  on  Tuesday  last,  after 
the  Fandroana  holidays,  nearly  every 
girl  w^hose  name  is  on  the  books  was  in 
her  place." 


III.— f  ajitian  ^uspitalitg. 

Bt   thb   Rev.   Alfred  T.   Sayille. 

TH£  Tahitian  is  never  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers.  The  reserve 
which  is  naturallj  associated  with  the  Englishman's  first  inter- 
ooDise  with  a  foreigner  or  stranger  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  natives  of 
Tahiti  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Their  welcome  of  the  ''fresh 
amval "  is  as  smiling  and  bountiful  as  the  sunny  climate  or  rich  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  land  on  which  they  reside.  The  door  is  ever  open  to  receive 
the  vioitory  and  if  he  will  listen  to  their  invitation, ''  Haere  mai  tamaa  " 
(^'Come  in  and  eat "),  the  food  will  soon  be  cooked,  and  the  repast  spread 
for  his  entertainment.  It  matters  very  little  whether  the  new  comer  is 
reported  to  be  a  runaway  from  the  officers  of  justice  in  the  colonieSy  or  a 
high'  personage  representing  one  of  the  European  CourtSi  the  generous 
welcome  of  the  natives  will  not  be  wanting.  It  is  enough  that  the  man 
is  Ikr  from  his  fatherland  and  kindred,  their  hearts  and  homes  are  at  once- 
open  to  receive  him,  and,  as  poverty  is  almost  unknown  to  these  islanders,, 
he  may  fare  well  in  any  of  their  houses. 

The  missionary,  although  having  a  home  of  his  own  in  their  midst,  will,. 
in  his  rambles  along  the  pleasant  and  shady  roads  through  a  native 
▼inage,  be  greeted  scores  of  times,  from  every  house  he  passes,  with  the 
hearty  inyitation,  **  Haere  mai  tamaa,"  and  nothing  he  can  do  will  give  his 
affeotionate  people  more  satisfaction  and  pleasure  than  his  readiness  to- 
torn  k  and  take  a  little  of  their  bread-fruit  or  a  drink  of  ripe  cocoa-nut 
9ulk.    When  his  work  conducts  him  to  districts  some  miles  distant  frook 
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the  mission  statioD,  he  may  readily  follow  the  Lord's  command,  and  take 
no  trouble    to  provide  himself  with  gold,  or    silyer,  or  scrip,  for  the 
journey.    All  his  wants  will  be  freely  supplied  by  the  generous  impulses 
of  the  villagers  amongst  whom  he  is  to  take  up  his  abode  for  a  few 
days.    The  best  house  in  the  district  will  be  prepared  for  his  reception* 
Here  he  will  find  waiting  for  him  a  rich  feast  of  all  which  the  natives 
esteem  the  best  food  of  the  land ;  they  have  no  fatted  calf  to  present  to 
their  visitor,  but  the  fatted  pig  will  certainly  be  slain  and  form  part  of 
the  good  things  provided  for  an  occasion  like  this.      Whilst   he  enjoys 
these  things  a  merry  laughing  crowd  of  natives  are   assembling  around 
the  door-  ay.    Little  children,   sturdy   youths,  and  old  men  are  there* 
each    bearing    great    burdens    of    fruit,   vegetables,   fowls,     fish,    <fec. 
These   are  piled  up  into  one    great   heap,   very  much   like   that  seen 
in  the  foreground  of  the  accompanying  picture.     When  the  missionaiy's 
appetite  is  appeased,  he  is  quietly  requested  ,to  step  outside  ;  and,  in  a 
formal  but  hearty  speech,  one    of  the  principal  people  of   the  village 
informs  him  that  the  whole  district  is  full  of  joy  because  of  his  coming 
among  them  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  their  love  and  delight  manifest,  every 
householder  and  every  child  have  brought  presents  of  food  for  their  visitor. 
He  is  then  requested  to  prolong  his  stay  through  many  **  moons,"  vith 
the  promise  that  he  shall  feed  on  the  fat  of  the  land  if  he  will  only  consent 
to  do  so.    This  bountiful  hospitality  extends  through  all  the  time  of  the 
visit ;  and  when  the  day  of  departure  arrives,  the  little  boat  which  is  to 
convey  the  missionary  back  to  his  home  is  laden  to  the  gunwales  with 
every  kind  of  native  food,  brought  by  the  enthusiastic  people  as  their 
parting  present. 

During  my  seven  years'  residence  at  Huahine,  once  or  twice  every 
month  I  made  journeys  of  this  kind  to  the  various  villages  of  that  island, 
and  on  each  occasion  I  returned  to  my  home  with  a  boat-load  of  these 
ofierings  of  love — a  load  which  could  hardly  be  carried  from  the  beach  to 
the  house  by  my  five  or  six  boatmen. 

When  persons  of  influence — as  the  Duke  of  Edinbuxgh,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, or  the  Admiral  of  the  French  Fleet — visit  the  islands,  the  extent  of 
enthusiastic  welcome  and  generous  hospitality  is  unbounded.  The  popula- 
tion Of  each  district  vie  with  one  another  in  preparing  great  ftaets  and  in 
presenting  extensive  presents  to  their  noble  visitors.  All  which  is  oonsidexed 
choice  and  bountiful  in  food  is  placed  before  them,  and  all  which  is  best  of 
native  manufacture,  such  as  fine  mats,  beautifully-plaited  hats,  and  irraaths 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  are  presented  to  them.  The  laige  himene  (nngiog) 
parties  also  come  forward  and  give  some  of  their  finest  peifannaDeeB  on 
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occasions  of  this  lind.  These  are  gala  days  for  the  Tahitians,  and  make 
a  lively  break  upon  the  ordinary  quiet  and  monotony  of  life  spent  in  a 
land  vhere  there  is  unending  summer.  The  frontlFpiece  presents  a  scene 
of  this  kind.  The  singing  parties  have  assembled  in  holiday  attire  upon 
the  wide  greensward,  immediately  opposite  the  lai^e  new  church  at 
Hitiaay  in  TahitL  Shady  bowers  have  been  extemporised  on  either  side 
from  pahn  leayes  for  the'  comfort  of  the  foreign  visitors,  who  may  sit  or 
recline  there,  whilst  the  natives  fill  the  air  with  their  strange  but  capti- 
rating  singing.  Hour  after  hour  they  sing  with  unwearied  energy  and 
sveetness ;  if  the  guests  are  willing,  night  will  be  turned  into  day,  and, 
vith  the  glozy  of  a  tropical  moon  shining  upon  them,  the  native  concert 
will  still  proceed. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  charmed  with  this  music ;  but  the  missionary 
is  obliged  to  set  his  face  against  himene  parties.  Much  immorality  is 
fostered  amongst  those  who  join  these  classes ;  they  are  composed  chiefly 
of  yomig  people  who  are  lawless  and  wild.  But  most  of  the  foreigners 
who  visit  those  shores  pocket  their  scraples,  if  they  have  any,  and  enjoy 
greatly  this  kind  of  entertainment,  together  with  all  the  other  profuse 
kindness  of  the  natives. 

1.  DEPARTUPES. 

Mrs.  Mateeb,  wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  Mateeb,  returning  to  Travancore,  South 
India,  embarked  for  Colachel,  per  steamer  Ava^  March  28th. 

The  Eev.  W.  G.  Mawbey,  L.II.C.P.,  L.RC.S.,  late  of  South  India,  on  his 
appointment  as  Medical  Missionary  to  Hankow,  North  China,  embarked  for 
Shaugluii,  with  Mrs.  Mawbey  and  child,  per  steamer  Glenfinlas,  April  9th. 

The  Rev.  W.  Griffith  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Southon,  appointed  to  the  new  Mission 
a  Cestral  Africa,  embarked  for  Zanzibar  per  steamer  Chindwara,  April  18th. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Mullens,  D.D.,  proceeding  to  the  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
mbarked  at  Southampton  for  Zanzibar,  per  P.  &  0.  Steamer  Khedive^  April  24th. 

2.  ORDINATION  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rowlands. 

On  Tuesday,  April  Ist,  at  Carmel  Chapel,  Treherbert,  Glamorganshire,  Mr. 
Thomas  RowiAND8,of  Bala  College,  was  set  apart  for  Mission  work  in  Madagascar, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Rogers, 
late  of  Madagascar,  described  the  field  of  labour ;  Rev.  Edward  H.  Jones,  Deputa- 
tion Seoetaiy,  asked  the  questions ;  Rev.  John  Rees,  minister  of  the  place,  offered 
^P^cial  prayer ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Evans,  Canliff,  delivered  the  charge.  During 
the  oAer  servtees,  sennous  were  preached  in  Welsh  and  English  by  the  Revs, 
^wfawr  (Lewis,  Bala ;  B.  Williams,  Swansea ;  R  G.  Levi,  Cardiff ;  and  Edward 

H.JQMI. 
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Mb.  William  Grxftith. 

On  the  Ist  and  2n(i  of  April,  services  were  held  at  Gwtkpe,  Cannarthcnsliiiey 
in  connection  with  the  ordination  of  Mr.  William  Griffith,  of  Western  College^ 
Plymouth  (formerly  of  Carmarthen  College),  as  a  Missionary  to  Central  Apbica. 
The  Rev.  D.  A.  Griffith  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Aggressive  Miarion  of  the 
Christian  Church " ;  Rev.  Edward  H.  Jones  asked  the  usual  questions  and  de- 
livered an  address  ;  and  Professor  Morgan  spoke  on  "Ministerial  Work" ;  Rev. 
W.  Moigan  offered  the  ordination  prayer.  The  Revs.  J.  T.  Evans,  Professor  Jones, 
T.  Johns,  E.  H.  Davis,  J,  O.  Davies,  W.  Davies,  and  others,  took  part  in  the 

services. 

3.  IN  MEMORIAM. 

The  painful  duty  again  devolves  on  the  Directors  of  recording  the  removal,  by 
death,  of  two  devoted  female  labourers — Mrs.  Chalmers,  of  New  Guinea,  and 
Mrs.  Mather,  of  Mirzapore,  North  India. 

Our  readers  ai-e  aware  that  in  May,  1877,  the  Rev.  James  Chalmers  and  Mis. 
Chalmers,  who  for  upwards  of  ten  years  had  laboured  in  the  island  of  Rarotokga, 
South  Pacific,  at  the  request  of  the  Directors  transferred  their  services  to  the 
mission  in  New  Guinea.  Mrs.  Chalmers  was  always  possessed  of  a  true  mis- 
sionary spirit,  and  the  zeal  and  devotion  which  rendered  her  a  most  efi&cient 
helpmeet  to  her  husband  in  Rarotonga,  only  became  intensified  in  view  of  the 
claims  of  that  dark  land  for  whose  welfare  she  had  long  yearned,  and  whither  she 
proceeded  with  bright  hopes  and  anticipations.  Mrs.  Chalmers'  residence  in  Kev 
Guinea  was,  however,  destined  to  be  of  but  brief  duration.  Owing  to  indicatiom 
of  flailing  health  towards  the  close  of  last  year,  H,  was  deemed  desirable  that  she 
should  proceed  to  the  Colonies.  Early  in  November  Mrs.  Chalmers  arrived  in 
Sydney,  where  she  enjoyed  the  best  attention  that  the  kindness  of  friends  and 
medical  skill  could  supply.  To  all  around  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
sufferer  was  gradually  becoming  weaker  and  weaker,  although  she  was  unwilling 
that  her  relatives  should  be  informed  of  the  fact.  Mrs.  Chalmers  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus,  on  Thursday,  the  20th  February.  "  It  was  painful,"  writes  Rev.  S.  Eixi, 
^  to  witness  the  ravages  the  complaint  was  d^ly  making  on  her  enfeebled  frame, 
till  she  was  nt  length  reduced  to  the  utmost  limit  of  attenuation,  and  passed 
away  from  utter  exhaustion.  Her  mind  to  the  last  was  bright  and  vigorous ;  she 
delighted  to  talk  on  the  missionary  work,  and  especially  on  scenes  and  events  in 
the  New  Guinea  mission,  regarding  the  prospects  of  which  she  was  very  hopefiil. 
Had  it  pleased  God  to  have  spared  her  to  return  to  that  mission,  she  would  have 
proved  a  most  valuable  labourer  there ;  but  He  has,  in  His  inscrutable  wiU. 
called  her  away  to  the  heavenly  rest ;  and  New  Guinea  and  the  Missionary 
Society  have  lost  one  of  the  brightest  heroines  the  misaion-field  has  known."  To 
their  devoted  brother,  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  Directors  tender  the  expressioo  of  their 
loving  sympathy  under  his  bereavement,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  circumstances  9o 
painful  and  affecting. 

In  the  summer  of  last  year,  Mrs.  Mather,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Robebt 
Cotton  Mather,  of  Mirzapore,  then  resident  in  this  country,  expressed  to  the 
Directors  her  desire  to  return  to  North  India,  in  order  to  resume  thoee  lahonis 
which  she  had  formerly  carried  on  with  singular  eneigy  and  success.  The  Boai^ 
cordially  accepted  Mrs.  Mathtr^s  proposal,  and  appointed  her  to  the  position  of 
Zenana  missionary  in  connection  with  the  Benares  District  Committee.    Mis. 
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.Mather  left  Engknd  in  November,  and  on  her  arrival  in  India  she  received  a  wann 

welcome  from  the  mission  families  and  the  native  Cliristian  communities  both  in 

Benares  and  Mirzapore,  and  at  once  resumed  her  much-loved  labours  in  the 

Litter  city.    Towards  the  end  of  January,  indications  of  fever  manifested  them- 

>A\\ii,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary,  under  medical  advice,  to  remove  Mrs.  Mather 

t>  Benares,  and  subsequently  to  the  hill-station  of  Nynee  Tal.      Fur  a  time 

li.>j>cs  were  entertained  that  in  that  cool  climate  Mrs.  Mather  might  rej^'ain  her 

>trenj»tli ;  but  she  never  properly  rallied  from  the  prostration  and  exhaustion 

<"au.>?e(I  by  the  severe  fever  with  which  she  was  first  taken.     Our  friend  enjoyed 

jK'rfect  peace  and  hope  imtil  her  death,  which  took  place  in  the  early  morning  of 

Siiturday,  March  29th.     Mrs.  Mather's  missionary  experience  extended   over  a 

Ir^iigtheiied  i>eriod.      "  Tlie  Society,"    writes  her    son-in-law,   the   Rev.  M.  A. 

SatiEBiNG,  "  has  not  had  many  female  labourers  like  Mrs.  Mather.     For  nearly 

t'rty yeai-s  she  carried  on  a  great  work  among  the  numerous  girls'  schools  she 

L-tal)liMied  in  Mirzapore,  and  among  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  families.     She 

wrote  a  lai^e  number  of  books  in  Urdu  and  Hindee  for  the  benefit  of  native 

TTomen  and  girls.     The  language  she  employed  was  at  once  simple  and  idiomatic. 

Si)  highly  did  the  Government  of  the  North-West  Provinces  recognise  the  value  of 

tlie?e  l)ooks,  that  on  one  ocaision  alone  it  purchased  no  less  than  one  hundred 

.m<l  sixty  thousand  copies  of  them.     Before  leaving  India  for  England,  five  years 

^.''»,  she  gave  me  a  manuscript  of  more  than  three  thousand  pages  of  a  dictionary 

"f  tlie  Bible  in  Hindustanee,  which  was  afterw^ards  published,  illustrated  by  159 

I'liites.    This  book  has  been  of  immense  use  to  the  native  Christian  community 

llimu^'hout  the  North-Westem  Pro>'inces,  Oudh,  and  the  Punjaub.     Both  Dr.  and 

Mr.  Mather  possessed  eminently  what  I  may  term  the  faculty  of  labour.     Tliey 

•vere  extraordinary  workers,  and  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  missionarj'  enter- 

I'ri>e  to  wliich  they  had  consecrated  their  lives.     The  Lord  has  called  them  fix)m 

Hi^  ser\'iee  on  earth,  doubtless  to  a  higher  service  in  heaven.     Truly  it  may  be 

^fl  of  them — '  They  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.' " 

4.  SUNDAY  MORNING  OFFERINGS  TO  THE   LONDON  MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY. 

A  correspondent  has  kindly  favoured  us  with  the  following  : — "  On  Lord's 
^^«iy,  March  30th,  I  was  preaching  in  the  old  county  town  of  Buckinghamshire, 
Aylesbury,  and  was  entertained  by  one  of  the  worthy  elders  of  our  cluu'ch  there.. 
^Tien  we  gathered  together  at  the  breakfast-table,  I  observed  that  the  servant  had 
uiJ  upon  the  table  a  Missionary-box  ;  and  immediately  after  family  worship  my 
•*^teemed  host  and  hostess  made  an  offering  to  the  funds  of  our  Societv.  I  was 
luuch  interested  in  tliis  novel  plan  ;  and,  upon  inquiry,  found  that  the  worthy 
*wAt:on  had  observed  this  service  for  God  many  years,  and  that  his  married 
'  iuldren  had  followed  his  good  example  in  their  homes.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can 
'  f'nimend  this  simple  and  satisfactory  way  of  *  serving  God  and  our  generation ' 
i^'  your  numerous  readers." 

[Hie  plan  advocated  by  our  respected  correspondent  is,  we  are  happy  to  say,  not 
^  onconuDon  as  he  seems  to  imagine.  There  is,  however,  ample  room  for  its  more- 
general  idoption.— En.  Miss.  Chron.] 
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v.— ^jinihrsarj  StrHtes  in  gtag^  1879 


Thb  Directors  invite  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  to  the  following 
arrangements  for  the  ensuing  Anniversary  : — 

MONDAY,  May  12th. 

1.  Morning, — Prayer  Meeting,  for  one  hour,  in  the  Board  Rook  of  the  Mission 

House,  Blomfield  Street,  specially  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the 
several  Services  of  the  Anniversary,  at  Ten  o'Clock. 

2.  Afternoon. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  Directors  will  be  hqld  at  the  MissroK 

House,  Blomfield  Street,  at  Three  o'Clock. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  14th. 

1.  Morning, — In  Christ  Church,  Westminster  Bridge  Boad  (Eev.  Newmas 

Hall's).  The  Annual  Sermon  will  be  preached  by  tJie  Rev.  A  M. 
Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Principal  op  Airedale  College.  Service  to  commme 
at  Eleven  0^ Clock. 

2.  Evening. — In  Westminster  Chapel  the  Sermon  to  Young  Men  and  othkks 

will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  E.  Herber  Evans,  of  Carnarvon.  Strm 
to  commence  at  Seven  o^Clock. 

No  Tickets  required  for  the  Sermons. 

THURSDAY,  May  15th. 

Morning. — The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  will 
be  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  to  appoint  a  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and  Directois ; 
and  to  receive  the  Annual  Report,  with  Audited  Accounts.  The  Chair 
^vill  be  taken,  at  Ten  o'Clock,  by 

SIR  WILLIAM  MUIR,  K.C.S.L 

Among  the  Speakers  will  be  the  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  of  Birmingbam ; 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes,  from  New  Guinea ;  William  Willis,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Q.C ; 
and  the  Rev.  Fleming  Stevenson,  of  Dublin,  who  has  recently  made  a  Mi-*- 
sionary  Tour  round  the  World. 

Tickets  for  the  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  may  be  obtained  at  the  Mission  Hon'*' 

Blomfield  Street,  London  WalL 
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SEEMONS  TO  BE  PREACHED  ON  LOED'S-DAY,  MAY  ISxn. 


PLAGE. 


Abket  Chapel 

AcTov  (May  2d) 

Adelpsi  €^.,  Haclmey-road 


MOBXIXG. 


RjEv.  P.W.DAEirroN,B.A.  Rev.  A.  T.  Sayillb. 


EVENING. 


Babbican  Ch.  ,New  Norih-rd. 

BlTTE&SEA    CQSQ.    ObX^RCH. 

Batswateb,  Craven-hill  Ch. 
Batsitateb,  Lancaster-road 
Beckenham-boad  .... 
Bediokd  Chapel    .... 

Belvbdehs 

Beihical  Queen  .... 
BisHOPSGATE  Chapel  .    .    . 

Blackheath 

Brextford 

Brightox,  Union  Chapel  . 

Brixton-boad 

Bromlkt,  Kent 

Cavbebwell 

Caubkrwbll  New-road.  . 
Cambbidob  Heath  .  ,  . 
Catebhajc 

CH2X3C8FOia> 

Ohzlsra,  Markham-square  . 

Chiowell-rov 

CnT-ROAi>  Chapel  .    .    .    . 

CityTbmplb 

Clapham 

Clapham,  Park-crescent  Ch. 

CUPTON 

CiAPTON,  Jiower  Chapel   .    . 

Clapton  Park 

CuBEMOHT  Chapel    .    . 
Cuylanim  Chapel    .    . 

COGGEaHAXL 

Coujeb's-bents  Chapel, 
NewKent-road    .    .    .     . 

CovERDAUS  Chapel  .    .    . 

Craven  Chapel     .    .    .    . 

Croydon,  Trinity  Church      . 

Cbotdon,  Broad  Green     .    . 

Croydon,  Selhnrst-road   .    . 

Croydon,  South    .... 

Croydon,  Thornton  Heath  . 

Croydon,  Ohrutdiurch    .    . 

Dalsi'on  Congregational 
Chapbl,  Middletcn-road  . 

Dalston.  Shmbland-road    . 

I^EPTPOBD 

Dorkino 

I)tjlwich,  West  Park-rd.  Ch. 
Eauko 

20CLE8TON-iairARE  Ch.     .     . 

Edmonton,  Lower     .    .    . 


•i 


19 

»> 
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>> 
>> 
»9 
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19 
99 
99 


O.  A.  Shaw. 

B.  J.  Snell,  M.A. 
J.  Bartlett. 

E.  Miller,  b.a. 
L.  H.  Byrnes,  b.a 

„W.Cuthbebtson,b.a 

Dr.  i'ALDING. 

J.  S.  Binder. 
D.  B.  James. 

F.  N.  Tinkler. 
F.  Beckley. 

T.  MiRAMS. 

H.  Batchelor. 

C.  Knibbs. 
J.  M.  Fox,  b.a. 

E.  B.  CONDEB,  M.A. 
B.  T(TCK,  B.A. 

„  j.r.wol8tenholme. 
Dr.  Colborn£.[m.a. 
T.  Neave. 
F.  Carter. 
J.  SiBREE,  jun. 
A.  T.  Savillb. 
C.  A.  Lyon, 

M.  TiMSON. 

J.  Hutchison. 

J.  G.  BOGERS,  B.A. 

F.  S.  Basden. 
W.  J.  Cox. 
8.  J.  Whitmee. 

G.  B.  Johnson. 
G.  S.  Beaney. 
T.  Hooke. 
a.  W.  Johnson. 


99 
99 
99 


99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


George  Orme. 
J.  Gregory. 
E.  Paxton  Hood. 
N.  L.  Parkyn. 
E.  Dothie,  b.a. 
P.  C.  Barker,ll.b. 
B.  Phillips. 
A.  C.  Gill. 
H.  Harries,  h.a. 

v.  XkEES. 

T.Mann. 

P.  8.  EA8T34AN. 

J.  B.  Payne. 
J.M.  Blackie,ll.b. 
A.  H.  Byles,  b.a. 
J.  H.  HncHENS. 
E.  Porter. 


G.  A.  Shaw. 

A.  A.  Bambey. 
P.  C.  Barker,  ll.b. 
j.  t.  woodhouse. 
Dr.  Colbornb. 

B.  Balgarnie: 
G.  A.  Shaw. 
G.  Bailey. 
D.  B.  James. 
F.  N.  Tinkler. 
T.  Mann. 

B.  J.  Snell.  m.a. 
D.  J.  Hameb. 

C.  SInibbs. 
J.  M.  Fox,  B.A. 
W.  Outhbertson, 
B.  Tuck,  b.a.  [b.a. 
J.  R  Thomson,  m.a. 
L.  H.  Byrnes,  b.a. 
P.W.DarntoNjB.a. 
F.  Carter. 
J.  Sibree,  jun. 

B.  BULMER, 

0.  A.  Lyon. 
B.  Ann. 
B.  Bruce,  v.a. 
e.  b.  conder,  m.a. 
Dr.  Bay. 
J.  G.  Hughes. 
J.  Whitb. 
W.  G.  Lawes. 
T.Green,m.a.  [m.a. 
„  j.b.wolstenholme, 
A.  W.  Johnson. 
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99 
99 


99 


99 


99 


Thomas  Bogers. 
e.  s.  baylipfe.b.  a. 
E.  Paxton  Hood. 
H.  Harries,  m.a. 

E.  Dothie,  b.a. 
T.  Neave. 

B.  Philups. 
A.  C.  Gill. 
N.  L.  Parkyn. 

W.  J.  Cox. 
T.  Davies. 
P.  S.  Eastman. 
J.  E.  Payne. 

F.  S.  Basden. 

A.  H.  Byles,  b.a. 
P.  Colbornb. 

E.  PORTEB. 
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OHBONICLE   OF  THE 


PLACE. 


Edmoxton  and  Tottenham. 
EoHAM  (May  11)     .    .    .    . 

Eltham 

Enfield,  Chase  Side 


Enfield,  Baker-st.  (May  25) 

Erith 

EsHER  Street    .... 

ib'ALCON-SQUARE  .... 
FEn'ER-LANE  ChAFEL 

FiNCHLET,  East  End  .  . 
Pinchley,  North  .  .  . 
EiNSBURY  Chapel  .    .    . 

PoREdT  Gate 

Forest  Hill 

Forest  Hill,  Trinity  Chapel 
Gravesend,  Princes-street  . 
Gravesend,  Milton  Monnt  . 
Greenwich,  Maize-hill  Ch.  . 
Greenwich-road  Chapel  . 
Hackney,  Old  Gravel  Pit  . 
Hammersmith,  Broadway  . 
Hammersmith,  Albion-road . 
Hampstead-road,  Tohners- 

square  Chapel 

Hanwell 

Hare-court  Ch.,  Canonbury 

HARLEY-STREETCH.(May  25) 

Haverstock  Chapel  .  .  , 
Henley-on-Thames  .    .    . 

Hertford 

Highbury,  Quadrant  Ch .    . 

Hiohgate 

holloway 

HoLLOWAY,  Junction-rd.  Ch. 
HoLLOWAY,  Seven  Sisters'- rd. 
HoLLOWAY.ToUington  Pk.Ch. 

HORBURY  ChAPKL     .... 

HoRNSEY,  Park  Chapel 
Hoxton  Academy  Chapel  . 

Hounslow 

Ingress  Vale 

Islington,  Union  Qiapel.  . 
Islington,  Offord-road  Ch.  . 
Islington,  Arondel-sq.  Ch. . 
Islington,  Caledonian-ioad . 
Islington,  Bamsbury  Chapel 

Isleworth 

Jamaica-row 

Kensington 

Kensington,  Qoulboiime.rd. 

Kentish  Town 

Kentish  Town,  Hawley-road 
Kentish  Town,  Gospel  Oak 

KiNGSLAND 

Kingston 

Lee,  Burnt  Afth 


MORNING. 


Rev, 
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If 
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•  I 


T.  Bagley. 
G.  A.  Shaw. 

S.  GOODALL. 

G.  J.  Allen,  b.a. 
J.  Sibree,  jun. 
W.  A.  Wrigley. 
J.  Sibree. 
J.  S.  Hall. 
B.  Sackett. 
Dr-Morton  Brown 

J.  WaITE,  M.A- 

Dr.  McAuslane. 
B.  J.  Sargent. 

A.  Holborn,  M.A. 
S.  T.  Williams. 

B.  Best. 

H.  Tarrant. 

T.  Eobinson,  B.A. 

H.  Shaw. 

G.  Snashall,  B.A. 

C.  E.  G.  Smith. 
W.  M.  Blake. 


evening. 


Rev.  T.  Bagley.! 
„    G.  A.  Shaw. 

„     8.  GoODALL. 

„    G.  J.  Allen,  b  x. 
fi 


„  J.  P.  Gannaway. 

„  G.  Pritchard. 

„  W.  M.  Statham. 

„  J.  Emlyn. 

, ,  Dr.  J  .R. Campbell. 

,,  Dr.  Moffat. 

,,  James  Smith. 

„  Dr.  Pulsford. 

,,  D.  Anthony,  b.a. 

„  J.  Mark  Wilks. 

„  E.  H.  Jones. 

„  R.  E.  Forsaith. 

„  E.  H.  Delf. 

R.  Bruce,  m.a. 

„  T.  Green,  m.a. 

„     J.  T.  WOODHOUSE. 

„    E.  Price. 
,,  H.  Hustwick. 
„   Dr.  R.  W,  Dale. 
„    E.  S.  Prout,  M.A. 
,,    G.  Sadler. 
„    W.  R.  Waugh. 
„   J.  Ellis. 
,,   g.  hollier. 
„    p.  colborne. 
„    Dr.  Raleigh. 
„   R.  H.  Davis. 
„   J.  B.  French. 
„   E.  White. 
„  F.  W.  Weeks. 
„   A.F.Joscelyne,b.a 
J.  B.  Dadd. 


9> 

II 


W.  Shillito. 


J.  SiBRSB.  jun. 

„   W.  A.  Wbiglky. 
„    B.  Williams. 
,9   J.  S.  HalIj. 
„    B.  Sackett. 
„  Dr.MortonBrown. 
„    J.  Waite,  mjl. 
„   Dr.  McAusLAira. 
„   R.  J.  Sargent. 
„   A.  Holborn,  ica. 
„   F.  Knowlbs. 
„   H.  Tarrant. 
,»   B.  Best. 
„   T.  Robinson,  b.a. 
„   R.  Sewell. 
.  „   B.  P.  Prout,  m.a. 
„.  C.  Williams. 
„   J.  F.  Gannaway. 

„  W.  M.  Blakb. 
„  G.  Pritchaiu>. 
„   J.  MoRLAis  Jokes. 

„     J.  i^CLTM. 
„    J.  NUNN. 

„  Dr.  Moffat. 

„  Jambs  Smith. 

„  Dr.  Pulsford. 

„  E.  H.  Delf. 

„  J.  Mark  Wii.ks. 

„  G.  S.  Rbanet. 

„  R.  E.  FoBaAiTH. 

„  D.  Anthony,  b.a. 

„  Dr.  Falding. 

„  G.  B.  Johnson. 

,,  v.  Bees. 

„  S.  Fisher. 

,,  H.  Hustwick. 

„  Dr.  Fairbaibn. 

„     G.  SnASHAIJLi,  B.A. 
„    J.  TONOR. 

„   W.  R.  Wauoh. 
„   J.  Eixia. 
„   G.  Hollibb. 

„     W.  CUBRIE. 

„  Dr.  Ralbior. 

„  R.  H.  Davis. 

,,  W.  H.  Hill* 

„  B.  White. 

„  F.  W.  Webks. 

„  A.  D.  Fbilps. 

„  G.  Hall,  bjl. 

„  W.  Shiluto. 
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FLAGS. 


LcwisHAK,  Cong.  Church 
Lewisham  Hiqh-road     • 

Lbtton 

Leytosstone     .... 

LOUOHBOSOUOH    Pabk   Ch. 

Maklbobouoh  Chapel   . 

Mertos 

Mile  E-td  New  Town    . 
Mile  Exd-road  Chapel  . 
Mile  End,  Latimer  Chapel 
MillHill     .    .    . 
MnCHA3C    .... 

Xew  College  Chapel 
Xew  Hampton  .    . 
New  Tabkbnaglb  . 

XORTHFLEBT   ... 

XoawooD,  Lowes  . 
Norwood,  Upper  . 
Norwood,  South  . 
haklands  Chapel 

OxfORD        .... 

PADDnroTON  Chapel 
Park  Chapel,  Camden  Town 
Peceham  ,  ABy  lom-rd .  Chapel 
I^ECKHAM,  Hanover  Chapel  . 
Peckham  Bye  Chapel  .  . 
Pestonvxlle-soadConq.Ch. 

Ponders  End 

Poplar,  Trinity  Chapel    •    . 

Reigate 

Hed-hill 

Richmond 

SOBEBT-flTSBBT  Ch.       •      •     . 

BOMFOBD 

Setexoaks 

^IDCCF 

SioN  Chapel 

SOUTHOATE 

SOFTHOATE-ROAD  ChAPEL  . 
SOUTHTWARK  CONG.  Ch.  .  . 
STACrBS 

STA3fFORD  Hill  Oh.    .    .    . 
SrsATFORD,  New  Church 
Streatham  Hill  Chapel    . 

St.  ILart  Cray 

St.  John's  Wood  Chapel  . 
^.  John's  Wood,  Qreyille- 
place  Chapel    •    •    •    •    . 


aioRxixo. 


Stephey,  Buidett-road 


Stoks  Nswinoton,  Ifilton- 

roadCliapel     •    •    •    •    . 

SxTRBiioir  Park     •    •    •    . 

StrrsxRiiAND  Chapel  •    •    . 


Rev. 
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EVENIa'G. 


J.  Morlais  Jones. 

J.  GttAHAM. 

J.  D.  Davies,  m.a. 

B.  S.  BaYUFPB,  B.A. 

B.  Williams. 
W.  A.  Essery. 
B.  Crowther. 
B.  Allen. 
E.  Ann. 
Jenkin  Jones. 
J.  Anderson. 
J.  Marchant. 

E.  W,  Thompson. 
J.  Browne,  b.a. 
J.  Bainton. 
T.  Davey. 
A.  Wilson,  b.a. 

D.  J.  Hamer. 

F.  Hastings. 
J.  James. 

E.  A.  Wareham. 

E,  Storrow. 
J.  B.  Figgis,  m.a. 

F.  Bolton,  b.a. 

J.  R.  Tn0MS0N,M.A 

R.  Sewell. 

J.  YONGE. 

T.  Adams. 
H.  E.  Areell. 
J.  Hewlett,  b.a. 
J.  M.  Wright. 
P.  Whyte. 

F.  Knowles. 
J.  Legge,  m.a. 

H  .  deVereQookey 
R.  M.  Dayies. 
J.  Thomas,  b.a. 

G.  Drummond. 
A.  D.  PniLPS. 

D.  Thomas. 
J.  Williams. 
R.  Balgarnie. 
W.  G.  Lawes. 

T.  Gasquoine,  b.a. 

F.  F.  Thomas. 

G.  Bailey. 

f.w.aveling,m.a. 
T.  Nicholson. 
0.  Williams. 
J.  G.  Jukes. 

W.  Currie. 
G.  Hall,  b.a. 

E.  Wrench.^ 
T.  Batty. 


Rev.  W.  M.  Statilvm. 

T.  HOOKE. 

J.  D.  Davies,  m  a. 
J.  Wayman. 
J.  Sibree. 
J.  Emlyn. 

B.  Crowther. 
W.  Tyleu. 
E.  Miller,  b.a. 
J.  Gregory. 
J.  Anderson. 
J.  Marchant. 
Dr.  J.R.Campbell. 
J.  Browne,  b.a. 
J.  Bainton. 
T.  Davey. 
J.  G.  Jukes. 
A.  Wilson,  b.a. 
J.  Chater. 
J.  James. 

E.  A.  Wareham. 
R.  W.  Thompson. 
J.  B.  Figgis,  m.a. 

F.  Bolton,  b.a. 

G.  B.  Ryley. 

C.  Illingworth. 
E.  Storrow. 
T.  Adams. 

E.  H.  Jones. 
J.  Hewlett,  b.a. 
J.  M.  Wright. 
P.  Whyte. 

T.  MiRAMS. 

J.  Legge,  m.a. 
H.deVereQookey 
R.  M.  Davies. 
J.  Thomas,  b.a. 
G.  Drummond. 

A.F.J0SCELYNE,B.A. 

F.  Beckley. 
J.  Williams. 

A.MaOKENN£L,B.A. 

S.  Parkinson. 
J.M.Blackie,  ll.b. 
F.  F.  Thomas. 

F.W.AVELING,M.A. 
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„   H.  Shaw. 
„   Jenkin  Jones. 
H.  E.  Arkell. 


If 
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T.  GAttQUOINE,  B.A. 


„  J.  Johnston. 

„  J.  B.  Dadd. 

„  E.  Wrench. 

„  T.  Batxy. 
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PLACE. 


HOKKIXO. 


Stdekham     .    .    .  .IRet. 

Tabernacle 

ToTTENHAH  Court-road 
Tottenham  High  Cross     . 

TOTTERIDOE 

Trevor  Chapel 

Trinity  Chapel,  Brixton  . 
TJNiONCHAPEL,Horselydown 

uxbrtdge 

Victoria  Task  Chapel  .  . 
Walthahstow,  Marsh-street 
Walthamstow,  Trinity  Ch. . 
Walthamstow,  Wood-street 
Walworth,  York-street .    . 

Wandsworth 

Wandsworth-road    .    . 

Wanstead 

Weigh  House  Chapel  . 
West  Brompton  .  .  . 
Westminster  Chapel     . 

Wimbledon 

Woodford 

Woodford,    Union    Ciiapel 

(May  11) 

Woodford,  George-lane  •    . 

Wood  G-reen 

Woolwich,  Bectory-place  Ch. 
Wycldte  Chapel  .  •  .  . 
York-road  Chapel    •    .    . 


•I 


J.  Chater. 
J.  Morgan. 

A.  NORRIS. 

T.  Dayies. 
J.  Munoaster. 

B.  BULMER. 

B.  Hamilton. 
J.  Henderson. 

F.  C.  Williams. 
J.  White. 

J.  £.  Flower,  m.a. 
J.  Wayman. 

W.  P.IrYTNG,  B.8C. 

C.  Illingworth. 
J.  Park. 
E.Pyle. 

W.  Trttton. 
A.Mackennal,b.a. 
J.  Morgan. 
w.  H.  Hnx. 

G.  S.  Smith. 

C.  Chapman,  m.a. 

G.  Hall,  b  jl 

D.  B.  HooKE. 

W.  G.  HORDER. 
B.  W.  SSLBIE,  B.A. 

A.  A.  Bamsey. 
Dr.  Dayies. 


BYENING. 
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Bey.  F.  Hastings. 
J.  Morgan. 
J.  Hutchison. 
D.  Thomas. 

J.  MXTNCASTEB. 

0.  E.  G.  Smith. 
B.  Hamilton. 
J.  Henderson. 

F,  0.  Williajis. 
„  S.J.Whitmeb,fe.o.s 
„   W.P.Irying,b.sc. 

A.  NORRIS. 

J.  B.  Flower,  X.A. 

M.  TiMSON. 

J.  Park. 

B.  Pylk. 

C.  Chapman,  va. 
J.  Bartleit. 
J.  Morgan. 
J.  Graham. 

G.  S.  Smith. 
W.  Tritton. 
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II 
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19 
II 
19 
II 
II 
II 


G.  Hall,  b.a. 
D.  6.  Hooks. 
W.  G.  Horder. 
B.  W.  Selbik,  b,a. 
G.  Sadler. 
Dr,  Dayies. 


VI-— Itfo  fear's  SatrammJal  dfferrag  ia  Miiit&ts  Jfnni. 

To  15th  Aprtly  1879. 


LONDON. 

Btfbictti  Oh 4  14  7 

Bethiud  Otcoi,  Zton  Oil. 110 

Brixton,  Tiinitj  Ch 7  12  6 

Hammcnmith,  Broadway...... 3    0  0 

B«&do& 3    4  0 

Jamaica  Bmt 4    0  0 

Norwood,  Sovth  1  10  0 

Westmiiiafcer  CbApol  10    0  0 

York  Road 6    i  6 


COUNTRY. 

Aaoolifi  Ofoeft  ..» 

▲leton .- M 

Annan  Oong.  Ch....M 

Bamford 

Barton-on-Humber 

Baslngsfeoka  mm. m........... 

BassLagboune  Blctrtet  :— 

Aahwall M.......M....M....* 

BaannvbonnM  ...■••...«••... •,,»•*•.», 

Qnilden  MotOan  m 

Bath,  Vmof  Oh.  (addMottal)  ^ 

Bedford,  Buayaa  Meatinc  

Birmin^iam,  LoatUs  Ohm. 

Blackpool  M M 

BlakonoT  TaMnuuda  .••.m«....m.m  •..•..••... 

Brtotol,  Ninfriand  Oh.  m«.m..... 

BnrtonHMi»TvtBt ........ .m« ••«..•..••.• 

Bury,  Oaitto  ftv»0h(...«t....<«....f. .•••...«• 


8  10    0 

0  18    8 

3  19    0 

1  8  0 
1  8  10 
8    7    6 

4  11  6 
1  10  6 
0  10  0 
0  10 
7    0 

0 
0 
0 

a 


10 
8 
1 
1 

1  10 
0  10 


Baahey 

Oalow 

0«Bterbai7,  Watling  Street  ......m.. 

Cardiff,  Hannah  Street 
CarliBle,  Lowther  Street 

Oaetleftnd m m 

Cheltenham,  per  MIm  Blunt  ....mm....... 

Chester,  Oreat  Booghton 

CtuMohiirdh m «... 

Burton  Glreen  ...... 


1   0 

0  10 

i  i 

1  4 
1    1 


99 
II 


»...«..•..... 


.... ...»»■.■. 


1 

0 

I 
i 

0 


t 

0 
7 
i 


M.....M.**«***M.. ......... 


OoTentry,  Well  Street 

Datentiy  m........ 

DeTiiee  m 

Dover,  RnsMll-etreet  (Miii  IToodxnfl*) 

,.     ZionCh.  M 

Dornam ............ 

Dnxford  m*. 

JSaetboime  (Mr.  S.'Hallj.M 

jucecer  ..«..««.•........ .«.......*.M.........*.b...'.. 

Pttkenham  ■  .   .  .  -mufi  r-  i- " 

Vattuwd  .M4.......«>....*M....M.«..MM....M.>M. 

VOflMlt      •«.M««....*........MM«...**OTM»M»«.*M« 

Haubat  Audltef^ 
HutiaoaBoad  .................. 

inare  Ch m....m 

LlOIUftV    ..•M«...4*....'^....*.** 

I.. .»......»...»..»....»  »«.»«M  ■..«.«'.« 

I  <  .  < 

•  •.l». ....•.♦.•......•••..••••••••••  ••••••"^ 


1         1 
1        • 


s 

0 
8 
I 

1 


S 

s 
I 
i 

i 


9 
0 


0  10 
8  10 

1  0 

0  10 
8   8 

5  0 

111* 

1  14 
0  10 
8   8   « 
0  10   0 
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■•••••••• •••• ••«•••••••• 


••••• •■ • • •  ••••••• 


HiiBBfii  Graft  Oli««««»«»«« 
Hcnfuidf  Kgv  Sfooik  Gh* 

HoeUiib 

Honhis 
HttllAiudHarf— 

SUCBI ClL  M****.. .•••■•••.. «.«••••••••••••• 

HmtiafdoBibire  Auxiliary  (HoiettM)— 


BmopiOB  .■•......•M.« •....•••.•••••••«••• 

DenL..M. .CM 

OodomolMstv... MM 

BoBtiiigdon 

SboboItoB.* Mm— 

Oiaii 

Barany,  QfMt  Wbyta  

8tIW9 

St  STeoli^SBtk  Street 

„       OldMeettng  

staMgf .:. 

▼oodhiintkM.........*M  ••.«.•  •• • 

Ydlinf  .«.„ 

Ryde.ZioBOb. 

IpewiduNidkoIai  street 

Kettering  ^ 

Itanoerton,  Ohstle  Street. 

Lois,  Vflthor  Grcen  Oh. 

1    aikm  Ql 

»    ICanteaSfenet ^ 

n    United  Ooonnimioa 

H    Bethel  Ch 

Uttiekampton 

Ict^boroQ^ 

^Cdderter,  Zioii  Oh. 

»adte»iflh. 

ICorlcf,  Beiwboth  Oh. 

lcvpoita.ofWicht».  St.  Jamee  Street 

>«vFoit  (Von.},  Dook  Street 

5«wport  (lelofpl 

Snun  Abbot „ 

yottDf  hem,  Addieon  Street  •• 


S  10 

0 

S  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

2  0 

0 

6  6 

0 

1  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  5 

0 

2  A 

1 

0  7 

3 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  18  10 

•  7 

6 

1  1 

5 

0  2 

9 

0  5 

0 

0  4 

2 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

9  4  10 

2  0 

0 

1  5 

0 

0  8 

0 

3  13 

0 

1  1 

0 

13  8 

0 

0  14 

0 

0  10 

0 

2  12 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  11  11 

2  9 

1 

2  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

2  0 

0 

8  18 

0 

2  0 

0 

3  3 

9 

3  7 

4 

ff 

if 


Kotttof  hem,  Albion  Oh 

Oaeile  Oate  Oh.  ..t..... 

Bo.,  A  Friend 

FMarLane  

Jamee  Street  

t»  St  Ana'e  Well  Boad.. 

Oldham,  Hope  Ch 

„      Windeor  Boad 

jy      Oreenaoree  .•• 

„      Tovufleld 

Onaekirk  

Plymouth,  Korley  Oh,  

Point-ia-View 

Poole  

Preiiton,  Lanoaeter  Bload 

BadoUffe „ 

Baadinf ,  Trinity  Oh 

St.  Leonarde 

Bhafteebory,  Mtttton'aLane 

Sheffield,  BTungreare  Boad 

Mount  Zton  Oh 

Queen  Street 

Tabemade „ 

Ditto,  1878  ..^ 

Wicker  Oh. 

Zion  Oha.,  Attetdifle  .... 

Bhepton  Mallet 

Somcrl63rton 

Southampton,  Above  Bar  Ch 

M  Albion  Gha 

Southport,  Weet  End  Ch 

Spalding.. 

Stalbridge  

Stanefield 

Stockport,  Wellington  Boad  South 

Stone 

Tattenhall 

Tboxnbury -...,„.. 

Ware,  Ohureh  Street 

,.     Widiord , 

Wellington  (Salop) 

Wettbury-on-Serem ^ 

Whitby  

Wingham  

Woodbtidge,  Quay  Oh 

Teoyil •«...... 


10    0 

7  to    H 

3  0    0 

4  8    2 
1  12    0 

8  16 

5  0 

1  12 

2  10 
1     0 

3  3 
0  19 

0  14 

1  a    6 

2  18    4 
1    8 

0 
4 
0 
4 
7 
7 


1 
2 
I 

0 
2 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
C 
4 


0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10 

f 

I 

4 

3 

7 

2 

3 

5 

2 

4 

3 

6    0 

i    0 

in   0 

2  2 

0  10  0 

1  15  0 

3  10  6 
1  10  0 
10  0 
I  2  0 
16  6 

0  6    0 

1  0    0 


2  0 
0  9 
0    0 

2  0 

3  0 
0    0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0  0 

0  n 

3  6 

6  II 

0  0 


1  'aalag»,it4. 


LOXDON. 


VII. — Contrifeilions. 

From  leih  March  to  15th  Jpra^  1879. 

r  Mn.  W.  CampbeU BOO 

J.  8heffleld,Ewi 


.100    0    0 


40    0    0 


APrifU.  tar  three  Schools 
•fiin  Bex.  J.  DaUle, 
^'•inMU „  30 


0    0 


A  IHwrtor,  towards  ex- 
?^K«  of  prtatliig  and 
P«««a«  Xew  Oolae* 
*9«IMl , S5 


0    0 


"VT  Webb.  Esq to    0    0 


«>l«rTe,Bw|.,  fcr  NatlTe 
T^Khf n,  Johft  Owea  and 
RicUniButer 20    0    0 


'•^i>im.E«i 10  10    0 

yJuMBpieer f    9    0 

i^RpJw 1    1    0 

«G«o.8ple«r lie 


■  ftilttwalto,   Xw|.,  for 
CntniAffica  10   0  0 


**Ctai.Oimy 10    0    0 

acher, 
ncpaeam 

«.?.C 


^  >>tt  Xn.  He 
J««.  f«  KatiTs 


10    0    0 


coo 


S    2  0 

T.,  Wimbledon 2    2  0 

Her.    Edward    Jvke*    and 

Pamllj lie  i 


F.  LefeTer,Bsq..« 1 

B.  ICaekay,  Biq 


1    0 


110 


ATriend 0    2    0 

Btthnal  Or«0n  Mttting 7    I  10 

maelthMih.    Per  Mn.  QUI, 
for  Female  MiMlmu 0    16 

Brtntford 12    S    5 

^r»iiiJ«r  ('«*•(} 0  11    8 

BufntAA 6  18    « 

TooBff    Women't    BtMe 
daai 4  11    0 

OimlfnMil  OrMn 08  1«    6 

Mr.  Joaet,/im.,fer  Oeatral 
Afirlea   0  10    0 


CmiiAtrmtX  Jfm»  Bond.    Got- 
lected  br  Miai  L.  Jamee. . 


1  le  0 


Chritt  Church,  WentminMltr 
lUadf  tor  Teacber  aod 
Child 12  10    0 


Oapham 207  15  0 

CInpham     Rond.       Trinity 

Presbyterian  Chareh  ....  26   0  0 

Olofton,  Vpptr ••...  IS    6  0 

Or^imik  Chapa,,, 11    2  0 

(Veycbw.    Collected  by  Mn. 

Gray 8    8  0 

Pnhllc  Meetlag 0  13  7 

JhiUcUk.     Dr.     aad    Mn. 

Satherlaad 2    0  0 

MaMng.    Anzmary  60    8  e 


Ch.f  oa 
accouat..'. 30    0    0 


XdmmtMt  mnd  TtUmhmm 


4  18    0 


nnehUf,lBMi 4Q  17    f 

Do.,  North 23    3    0 

JbreafjrOI.  Qeeea*sBoad..  11    1   0 


HmmmurmmUh,  AlMonBoad  10    3  ^2 
Bieodway 6  17    * 


r,bO 
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Hampttead.    Heath  Stre«t . . 

31    5    8 

Banvell.    Auxiliary    

5  U    8 

Warlsu  Strut  .••••*••*••■•• 

21  12  10 

I7Ar«r*f /i«*lr  dhim^l  ^. ..•••••• 

31  17    0 

W.    S,    Gard,    PUq.,  for 
n^ntral  Africa  ..•...•••• 

5    S    0 

MFtndoH  ......••••••••••«••■ 

20  14    6 

fiallatitav  .....••.•••••••■•• 

13  19  11 

ITomMtu      ParlL  Ch.  •••••«*• 

138  13    9 

Jumaiea  Sai0  ....•..■•••«*• 

19    2    4 

Kentintjton.    Auxiliary  ....! 

!C6  19    1 

JCcHfiaA  Town.    On  account 

6    0    0 

Xe$ton   ••.••«••■.••••■«•••• 

7    0    0 

2ie« 

4     4    0 

Jffiiberlti/  C%m ••••••«••••••••* 

6  18    0 

iri2«  End  y»v  Town.      Aux. 
ReT.  W.  Tyler  ««••..••.. 

22  10    0 
20    0    0 

ItfortMNxf.  South ..•••. 

7  13    5 

Do..  Uddct ••«.... 

8  17    2 

^Word Road  Ch 

4    4    0 

PtUMf.    TJnionCh 

29  14    9 

nifhmond 

32  12    9 

Jtobert8tre4t.   Miu  Dunning 

2  16    0 

€outhvark.    Oong.  Ch 

17  17    9 

SlrtathamHiU  

40    2    0 

Bttrbiton  Park,  ............. 

29    2     1 

Sydenh^.    Church   In  the 
OroTe. ••■..•>.•••.....•.. 

14    0    0 

IVtror  Chapel  .*••..•....... 

6    6    6 

Union  Chapel,  Horaelifdown 

14  18    C 

Wandsworth.  Auxiliary.... 

28    0    0 

Wntmin$Ur  CJMp*! 

89  17  11 

Tounff  Men's  Klwlonary  So- 
ciety at  Mewra.  Hitchcock, 
-wmiamiA  Co.'s,St.  Paul's 
Churchyard 

7    6    8 

Lejracy  of  'the   late  Mrs. 
Frances  Sharp    .......... 

260    0    0 

COUNTRY. 
Aeerington.    Oak  Street . . . . 

10    0    0 

Alfritton   

3    8    3 

AMmrton 

8    6  10 

A$hion-wndar'Litn»    Auz... 

309    9  10 

AxmiMttr.    Ber.  E.  R.  and 
Mrs.  Perkins  

4    0    0 

Af/Utbary.    Auxiliary 26    7    6 

Bamford.    Auxiliary   23    4    7 

Bartiard  CoitU   12    7    3 


BarnttapU    II     7    6 

Barton' on-Humber 5  18  10 


Cannington 5   7  ( 

Gm<«r6wrv.     GuadhallSt..  29   4  4 

Watling  Street 3t  3  I 

CattU  Cary  and  Oalhamfao*   6   6  6 

CaMtU  Coml*  Dittrift   S  16  1 


Batingttoks 14    1 


Bautngboum*  Diatriet 32  11     0 

Bath.    Auxiliary  48  11    3 

Uer.  W.  and  Mrs.  Martin    7    7    0 


Beckenham    6    0    0 


BeWa  Ewt  Green    10    0 


Berkdeff 

1    4 

0 

Bidfford.   For  Mi«s  Gordon's 
Hindu       Girls'       School, 
Madras 

1    9 

6 

Birkenhead  and  Wirrdl.  Aux. 

24  11 

6 

Birminffham.  Carr'nLaneCh. 

Do.,  for  Mr.  Jukes,  Mada- 

eascar 

S    3 

10    0 

10 
0 

Blakeney   .................. 

3    3 

6 

Bland  ford  ••.■.......•.....• 

9    6 

u 

Botton.    Ked  Lion  Stoeet  . . 

10  12 

6 

Dourtt.  •••••••*........«...  • 

4    8 

9 

Bournemouth.        Richmond 
Hill  Attxlliarr    

11     3 

7 

Bradford.    AuxlUary 

69    0 

0 

Bradford  and   Jforton  Fitz- 
warren  {Somerut) 

6    8 

8 

Bridgewater,  •••...... 

36    2 

n 

Bridport   ••«.•■•..«..*....• 

24  19 

4 

Brighton.    Clifton  Road  Ch. 
Mrs.  Daniell    

66    0 
I     1 

0 
0 

Bristol.    Auxiliary  

Mrs.  Field    

49  14 
1     1 

3 

0 

Bruton.    Miss  Jones  (Box) . . 

0  10 

0 

Bwnaav  ■■.......•....■■.... 

22  11 

« 

Buntinaford 

2  16 

10 

Bureott.    Union  Ch 

22    6 

0 

Buraeat  HiU. ............... 

9  10 

4 

BumUp.    Auxiliary 

100    0 

0 

Bitry  8t.  Sdmundt.  Whlttng 
8tr«et 

9    8 

9 

Buehey  •....•..•«*•••.•..•• 

9    6 

0 

Burton  ••■■.•■ «••••■■• 

8    2 

8 

Cam 

6    6 

9 

Caatleford IS    3    1 


Chard 38 


U 


CheadU,Hutme U   0   0 

OiOUnham.    Per  Miss  Blant  7   7   i 

Cheater.    AnxUlary !0  \i  < 

Owrlep.    St.  George's  St.  ..    S  IS   « 

Christ  Church  :Hants) 60   I  1) 

Clare 2*0 


Cuekjleld.    AnxiUary   10  17  0 

Curry  BioM 3    0  I 

Darlington.    Auxiliary  ....  4i   6  4 

Dartmouth.    Auxiliary  ....  18   S  ^ 


Darwen.    LowerCh 14  12  7 

Daitentry K>   8  9 

Dawlieh 3>  18  6 

Deal.    Auxiliary   16  11  1? 

Detizea «   0  II 

Dewihury  District.    Aux...    61   •   3 
Dordu^or 13   9   I 


Dover.    Russell  Street   ....  23  17  U 
ZionCh 26   1   < 


Durham.   AuxilUry 13  17   7 

Dnxford 17  17  « 

Rer.  B. 


EaH    OrintUad. 
Slight 


Eattbouma.    Mr.  8.  HaU 
EhUy 


1   1  « 


1    1    8 
i    i   9 


Essex.    Auxlliazy 400  0  « 

1 

Exeter.    Auxiliary  84   1  [ 

Fakenham h  11  I 

FaJJIeld 22   0  <9 

Faringdon    10    8  I 

Famham 23  IS  fl 

l^tdo.  Auxiliary 31  i:  •) 

Oain/ord  IKstriet 14  18  1 

Oainsborouyh 0  1)  < 


CRemaittder  of  List  neat  month.J 


It  i$  requeiUd  thai  aU  remittances  of  CtmiribfUime  he  made  to  the  Bbv.  BobsrI 
BoBiNSON,  Home  Secretary ,  Mission  House,  BlomfiM  Street,  London,  B.C.;  an>i 
thai  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  object,  full  particuhrs  oj 
the  plac^and  purpose  may  he  given.  Cheqxies  should  he  crossed  Bank  of  England^ 
and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office* 

TATB8  &  AxjixANDBBy  PrlBteny  Lonsdale  Bnfldingt,  Chaaoery  Liae^  Londoo. 


En^9J9dhfJCo<^njifmm  A.HintognLph 


THE 


EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE 

Ain> 

MISSIONARY    CHRONICLE. 


JUNE,  1870. 


Somt  %^OJXi]}ts  on  Jnbilribttalits. 

By  Kev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

Our  Lord  was  preaching  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  in  Gklilee.  It  was  the 
early  spring,  which  in  that  delicious  climate  is  a  period  of  enchantment. 
T2ie  flowering  season  lasts  only  a  few  weeks ;  but  the  trayeller  who 
is  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  Holy  Land  at  the  time  sees  the 
ground  everywhere  almost  hid  by  a  perfect  blaze  of  crocuses,  lilies  and 
anemones;  and  these  flowers  impart  form  and  colour  to  tracts  of 
ooontiy  that  would  otherwise  be  tame  and  monotonous.  Upon  such 
a  blaze  of  brilliant  flowers  did  the  eye  of  Jesus  rest.  He  not  only 
admired  their  outward  beauty  but  entered  into  their  simple  life,  and 
rose  throngh  this  yividness  of  sympathy  to  the  spiritual  meanings 
which  they  suggested.  He  saw  not  only  their  natural  but  also  their 
reHgious  side.  To  Him  they  were  eloquent  not  only  of  Diviue  con- 
trivance but  also  of  human  teaching.  They  were  God's  revelation  to 
man,  brought  nigh  to  his  door,  and  expressed  in  the  simplest  and 
homeliest  form.  Every  word  in  His  allusion  to  these  lilies  of  the 
field  is  itself  a  picture.  But  He  does  not  look  with  admiration  and 
tenderness  merely  at  the  general  aspect  of  the  whole  crimsoned  field 
before  His  eye — at  the  common  mass  of  blossoms ;  He  singles  out 
the  individual  flowers.  He  said  tliat  Solomon,  who  stood  on  the 
same  spot  and  sang  of  the  same  flowers  centuries  before,  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these.  What  loving,  special  regard ;  what  pro- 
found, far-reaching  significaoce,  is  there  in  that  little  phrase,  *'  one  of 
these ! "     I  propose  to  isolate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  verse,  and  use  it 
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as  a  text  for  a  few  meditations  upon  God's  care  for  single  individoftl 
things. 

I  think  that  there  is  particular  need  of  such  teaching  at  ihe  pre- 
sent day.  There  is  much  in  our  modem  life  that  tends  to  destroy 
individuality  and  to  merge  the  separate  existence  of  each  person  in 
that  of  the  whole  community.  "  The  world/'  as  one  has  quaintly  re- 
marked, ''is  so  full  of  other  folk;"  and  we  are  apt  to  be  lost  in  the  crowd. 
In  our  large  cities  and  in  the  busy  centres  of  human  industiy  and 
enjoyment,  individuals  come  unregarded  and  go  unmissed.  The  thought 
of  the  teeming  millions  of  the  world's  population,  oppresses  us  with  a 
sense  of  personal  insignificance,  and  renders  it  difficult  for  us  to 
realise  God's  interest  in  the  history  of  each  human  being.  Science  is 
teaching  us  that  nature  is  careful  only  of  the  type  and  careless  of  the 
single  Ufa  Face  to  face  with  the  immense  spaces  of  the  astronomer 
and  the  awful  periods  of  the  geologist,  the  old  question  forces  itself 
upon  us  with  tenfold  more  difficulty  and  sadness  :  "  What  is  man 
that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  visitest 
him  t "  When  gazing  upon  the  everlasting  hills  and  the  untiring 
ocean,  the  stars  in  their  courses  and  the  seasons  in  their  changes,  and 
thinking  of  the  vast  forces  and  the  vast  orbits  of  the  imiverae,  we  seem 
to  ourselves  to  be  but  little  unconsidered  fragments  of  a  tremendous 
material  system,  which  ploughs  its  remorseless  course  onwards,  carelets 
whether  it  is  over  senseless  rocks  or  breaking  hearts — ^leaving  ns  to 
straggle  for  our  life  as  a  man  struggles  in  a  stormy  sea.  The  laws  of 
nature  as  they  are  explained  to  us  by  our  philosophers  seem  to  leave 
no  room  for  Divine  thought  and  care  in  individual  cases ;  and  we  are 
apt  to  be  overpowered  by  the  despairing  idea  of  the  calm  indifference 
of  the  great  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  Surely  then  it  is  a  blessed  Gospel 
which  tells  us  that  we  are  not  inextricably  buried  in  a  shoreless, 
bottomless,  sea  of  nature,  but  on  the  contrary  are  oonstant  objects 
of  solicitude  to  the  Great  Being  who  is  speaking  to  us  in  our  own 
human  language  and  our  own  human  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
thinking  of  us  not  merely  as  present  somewhere  in  His  vast  and 
total  thought,  but  as  individuals  known  by  name  and  natare— known, 
but  in  far  higher  degree,  as  we  ourselves  know  each  other ! 

Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these  lilies  of 
the  field,  said  He  who  came  in  human  form  to  reveal  to  us  the  unseen 
personal  God,  to  bring  near  to  us  the  distant  living  heaven,  and  to 
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establish  oar  wonderful  individaalitj  and  value  as  creatures  made  in 
the  image  of  God ;  and  we  all  feel  the  deep  truth  of  His  words. 
There  ib  no  one  who  has  not  been  lost  in  wonder  at  times  at  the  indi- 
Tidoal  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  wild  flowers,  whose  blossoming 
and  fading,  opening  and  closing,  mark  the  passage  of  the  seasons  and 
the  daily  course  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens.     We  take  up  at  random 
anj  BiDgle  plant  from  a  whole  meadowful,  and  we  find  that  each  is  as 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  as  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose,  as 
though  it  were  the  only  object  in  the  universe.     And  untold  myriads 
of  such  flowers  are  bom  and  die  every  year  in  lonely  places  where  no 
haman  eye  beholds  them,  and  their  sweetness  seems  to  be  wasted 
<m  the  desert  air.    And  not  only  is  each  plant   thus  superficially 
beautiful  and  perfect :  the  microscope  brings  out  new  loveliness  and 
increases  the  wonder.     The  common  daisy,  which  looks  like  a  fairy 
creature  to  the  eye  of  the  child,  appears  to  the  scientific  man  in  its 
composite  arrangement  of  separate  florets  a  marvel  of  construction 
and  contrivance,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.     You  look   at 
a  bed  of  carnations,  violets  or  roses,  and  you  count  it  all  as  one 
Tariety;  but  when  you  begin  to  examine  and  compare  you  find  no 
two  individual  blossoms   exactly  alike  ;  and  you  soon  make   the 
discovery  that  there  are  as  many  varieties  as  there  are  individual 
^pwers.     The  most  elaborate  means  are  adopted  to  prevent  self- 
fertilization,  which  would  make  the  progeny  exactly  like  the  parent^ 
and  to  effect  cross-fertilization,  which  introduces   fresh   varieties. 
The  curious  shapes,  brilliant  colours  and  wonderful  structure  of  many 
flowers  are  produced  by  this  cause,  and  show  to  us  in  the  most 
striking  way  that  God  cares  not  merely  for  the  race  or  the  species, 
bat  for  the  individual :  that  Solomon  in  aU  his  glory  was  not  arrayed^ 
not  merely  like  the  whole  field  of  lilies,  but  like  OTie  of  these. 

But  Jesus  brought  forward  God's  care  in  clothing  and  tending  the 
individual  plant  as  an  ailment  and  illustration  to  prove  His  special 
care  for  human  beings.  Plants,  although  they  have  a  greater  indi- 
viduality than  mineral  substances,  are  still  bound  up  in  the  processes 
and  forces  of  the  physical  world.  They  aJre  merged  in  the  dominion 
of  nature ;  but  man  is  not  a  thing  but  a  person.  The  individualizing 
prooesB  of  God  in  nature  is  completed  in  him.  He  rises  out  of 
i^atoe,  above  nature,  and  becomes  the  interpreter  of  nature.  By 
"oms  scientific  men,  indeed,  man  issnnk  in  the  creation.    According  to 
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them  He  is  simply  the  oopestone  of  the  vast  building,  the  highest  link 
in  the  chain  of  organio  life,  owing  his  origin  to  the  same  physical  lavs 
which  have  formed  the  various  species  of  plants  and  animalg,  and 
tracing  his  descent  to  some  gelatinous  jelly  on  the  rocks  of  a  primeval 
ocean.  But  even  supposing  this  theory  to  be  trueii  which  we  Vy 
no  means  admit,  it  can  manifestly  be  true  only  of  his  physical  part 
He  has  a  spiritual  part  whose  origin  cannot  thus  be  accounted  for.  The 
Bible  tells  us  that  Qod  made  man  in  His  own  image,  and  by  that  Di- 
vine impress  raided  him  far  above  all  created  things.  In  that  truth  lies 
the  real  truth  of  humanity,  in  the  grasp  of  which  it  matters  little  what 
speculation  may  tell  us  of  the  physical  descent  of  man.  We  know  that 
he  is  not  a  creature  among  the  mass  of  creatures,  but  a  person  stand- 
ing out  in  full  relief  from  a^eation.  His  body  is  the  most  complete 
and  vital  unity  in  the  material  universe }  his  spirit  possesses  freedom 
to  choose  the  means  and  objects  of  life,  and  the  self-conscious  intelli- 
gence which  enables  him  to  understand  the  works  of  Qod  and  to 
search  out  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  The  creation  exhibits  to  ub 
the  operation  of  the  Divine  attributes ;  but  man,  as  it  has  been  well 
said,  possesses  the  attributes  themselves.  We  see  in  God's  works 
proofs  of  EUs  love  and  wisdom  and  power ;  but  man  has  love  and 
power  and  wisdom  in  some  measure  akin  to  those  of  his  Maker. 

Man,  being  thus  alone  of  all  creatures  the  child  of  Grod,  the 
whole  history  of  the  earth  is  the  history  of  its  preparation  for 
him.  In  the  storing  of  coal  under  the  strata  of  the  earth  and  the 
distribution  of  metallic  ores  in  veins;  in  the  formation  of  useful 
animals  and  plants,  cultivated  fruits,  cereal  grains,  domestic  animals, 
which  were  among  the  last  species  introduced;  in  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  beauty  of  created  things  with  the  progress  of  time— the 
plumage  of  birds,  the  hues  of  insects,  the  songs  of  the  woodlands, 
the  delicate  tints  and  perfumes  of  flowers,  and  the  sculptoring 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  grander  and  lovelier  scenery; 
in  all  these  things  we  see  how  Gk)d  has  been  providing  for  man's 
wants,  and  giving  him  the  means  of  obtaining  dominion  over  all 
nature.  And  if  the  peculiar  dignity  of  man  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  creation  gives  this  grand  significance  to  geological  history,  it 
also  makes  the  Scripture  history  of  the  regeneration  of  man,  his  moral 
and  religious  culture,  reasonable  and  consistent.  Where  geological 
history  ends  Scripture  histoiy  commences ;  and  the  unique  position  of 
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mn  in  creation  is  ihe  key  that  explains  Scripture  history.  If  we 
believe,  as  we  must  do,*  that  the  origin  of  man  is  exceptional — that 
the  chain  of  continuity  in  nature  in  his  case  has  been  broken — 
then  we  see  the  beautiful  harmony  between  the  scheme  of  grace  and 
thftt  fact.  We  see  why  God  should  come  out  from  behind  the  veil  of 
aatoze  and  reveal  Himself  in  the  modes  and  within  the  limits  of 
haman  life,  and  break  the  silence  of  the  heavens  and  speak  to  man 
by  means  of  prophets,  kings  and  godly  men  of  old,  and  in  the 
last  days  by  the  mouth  of  His  own  Son.  The  whole  system  of  Divine 
ReTelation  rests  upon  the  special  creation  of  man.  The  scion  of  the 
iDcamation  is  harmoniously  grafted  upon  the  stock  of  an  exceptional 
being  made  in  the  image  of  God.  In  the  origin  of  man  something 
has  come  into  the  world  which  is  not  of  it ;  a  power  which  is  above 
natore  is  brought  into  the  order  of  nature.  And  all  the  af  ter-interpo- 
dtions  of  God  in  his  behalf,  all  the  laws  and  processes  of  grace,  are  in 

■ 

estire  unison  with  the  first  interposition. 

Bat  not  only  does  God  treat  the  whole  human  race  in  this  excep- 
tional way,  He  also  enters  into  personal  relations  with  each  human 
being.  He  knows  us  not  in  the  mass  only,  bat  individually.  He 
calls  each  human  being  by  name,  and  leads  him  out  from  the  crowd 
and  distinguishes  him  by  special  dealings.  It  is  a  wonderful  thought, 
which  we  too  often  lose  sight  of,  that  not  only  is  the  human  race  a 
Apedal  creation  of  God,  but  each  member  of  the  raca,  each  human 
bebg,  is  also  a  special  creation.  Not  only  is  man  by  himself  an  order 
vhich  cannot  be  classified  with  any  of  the  other  orders  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  but  each  man  is  also  a  special  order  which  cannot  be  classified 
with  any  othei*  member  of  the  human  family.  Each  human  being  is 
&  person  differing  from  all  other  persons.  There  is  an  essential 
<lifrerence  in  all  lives.  There  are  no  real  doubles  in  the  world ;  no 
aoch  thing  as  identity  in  constitution  and  circumstances.  Even  the 
most  thoughtless  person  cannot  but  be  impressed  at  times  with  that 
great  mystery  of  our  being,  our  individual  isolation  from  our  fellow- 
^leatures  as  from  an  all-surrounding  universe.  Much  of  our  life 
indeed  is  bound  up  in  the  lives  of  others  ;  but  every  soul  has  an  in- 
diridoal  life  with  an  individual  history.  Each  man  is  put  into  the 
vorld  the  possessor  of  some  particular  truth  which  his  acts  or  words 
alone  can  set  before  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  the  inimitable  specialty 
<>f  eaeh  man's  experience  must  present  things  to  him  in  an  aspect 
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whioH  can  be  exactly  the  same  for  no  other.  The  ^'penonal 
equation  "  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  all  our  estimates  of 
men  as  well  as  in  determining  the  obaerrationa  of  astronomy ;  and 
are  we  not  thus  shut  out  from  our  fellow-creatures  in  the  seclusion  of 
our  individuality  that  we  may  be  shut  in  more  closely  with  QodI 
Are  we  not  constituted  distinct  persons,  differing  from  all  otheis,  that 
God  may  manifest  Himself  to  each  of  us  in  another  way  than  He 
does  unto  the  world — that  He  may  know  us,  love  us,  watch  over  us, 
and  lead  us  individually,  even  as  if  calling  us  by  namel  If  the  unique 
character  of  man  be  the  reason  why  Gk)d  deals  with  him  exoeptionallj, 
why  He  treats  him  di&rently  from  the  rest  of  the  creation,  sorely 
the  fact  that  each  human  being  is  unique  is  a  reason  why  God 
should  deal  with  him  specially  and  in  accordance  with  hiB  individual 
character  and  requirements.  And  this  is  just  what  our  bleesed 
religion  teaches.  This  is  the  revelation  which  Jesus  has  given  to  ua 
One  of  the  great  uses  of  His  incarnation  is  to  manifest  God  in  a  human 
personality,  that  we  might  believe  in  that  particular  and  personal 
love  which  He  has  towards  us.  He  taught  the  inestimable  value  of 
each  human  soul,  saying,  ''  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  though  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  1 "  He  spoke  the  beautiful 
parable  of  the  shepherd  who  left  the  ninety  and  nine  sheep  in  the 
fold  and  went  out  into  the  wilderness  in  search  of  the  one  that  had 
strayed  ;  and  He  said  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  His*  Father  that  one 
of  these  little  ones  should  perish.  He  did  not  allow  the  solitaiy 
woman  who  came  up  behind  Him  in  the  crowd  to  steal  some  healing 
virtue  from  the  hem  of  His  garment  to  go  away  in  this  impersonal, 
unrecognidDg  way,  but  compelled  her  to  show  herself  and  confess  her 
need,  and  sent  her  dway  with  His  personal  blessing.  He  is  not  only 
the  Bedeemer  of  our  common  nature  but  of  our  several  persons. 
We  can  each  of  us  say,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  **  He  loved  me  and 
gave  Himself  for  me.*'  We  are  saved,  not  as  some  unknown  person 
— a  mere  member  of  the  oomn^unity — but  as  the  Mary,  or  John,  or 
Peter,  or  Paul,  or  Antipas,  whose  name  is  written  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life,  engraved  upon  the  palms  of  Grod's  hands.  And  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  individual  salvation  of  men  God  does  not  fail 
in  some  form  to  present  to  every  human  soul  the  things  that  belong 
to  its  peac& 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  ofthm.    The 
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wbole  mass  of  ihe  earth,  from  pole  to  pole  and  from.ciroumference  to 
OQatTOy  is  weighed  in  the  balanoe  in  order  that  a  single  lilj  may  be 
kept  in  the  position  best  suited  to  its  welfare  and  the  exercise  of  its 
fiinctiona  The  sun  that  shines  upon  the  broad  world  lies  in  its 
little  bosom,  and  moulds  its  soft  texture  and  paints  its  bright  hues. 
There  is  a  wise  meaning  and  a  gracious  design  in  every  tint  of  its 
adornment  and  every  curve  of  its  grace.  Its  symmetry  is  a  type  and 
proof  of  the  Diviae  jutHee.  Its  shape  indicates  that  it  occupies  only 
its  own  £ur  share  of  the  world ;  it  is  limited  by  its  form  to  what  is 
best  for  it  and  for  all  other  things  around  it  Its  life  is  co-ordinated 
and  keeps  time  with  the  sublime  motions  of  the  heavens,  and  its 
structure  and  uses  are  full  of  the  profound  teachings  of  the  unsearch- 
able God.  And  if  Qod  thus  care  for  an  individual  flower,  which  to-day 
18  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  how  much  more  will  He  care 
for  an  individual  human  being  whom  He  has  made  in  His  own  image, 
and  upon  whose  life  He  has  made  such  momentous  issues  to  depend  t 
The  extinction  of  a  lily  would  be  only  the  loss  of  a  mere  fleeting  form 
of  organic  life — a  mere  presentation  of  a  specific  type,  which  is  merged 
in  nature  and  would  disappear  again  in  nature,  as  a  bubble  that  rises 
cm  the  Burfietce  of  a  stream  vanishes  again  in  its  waters ;  but  the 
extinction  of  a  human  life  would  be  the  loss  of  a  person  in  whom 
individuality — ^separation  frpm  the  all-pervading  forces  of  nature — is 
completed,  and  who  is  thus  severed  from  physical  connection  that  he 
may  enter  into  higher  moral  relations  with  other  spirits  and  with  God. 
And,  therefore,  as  I  am  a  special  creation  of  God,  whom  He  has  made 
for  communion  with  Himself,  I  believe  that  He  cares  for  me  as  He 
cares  for  no  one  else ;  that  He  manifests  Himself  to  me  in  a  way  that 
He  manifests  Himself  to  no  one  else ;  that  I  bring  out  certain  quali- 
ties in  His  nature  and  administration  which  no  one  else  brings  out ; 
and  that  I  show  forth  His  glory  in  a  way  that  no  other  human  being 
can  do.  I  believe  that  every  Christian  sees  and  knows  God  and 
Christ  in  a  different  way  from  all  other  Christians ;  that  according  to 
individual  character  and  attainments  are  the  special  revelations  and 
ezperiences  of  grace  ;  that  the  love  which  passeth  knowledge  and  the 
Illness  of  €rod  are  conditioned  by  the  capacity  of  each  human  soul, 
a&d  constitute  a  special  experience  to  each  human  being.  ''  How  is 
it  that  Thou  wilt  manifest  Thyself  to  us  and  not  unto  the  world  "t 
''If  a  man  love  Jie  ha  will  keep  My  woci^  and  My  Father  will  love 
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him,  and  We  will  come  unto  him  and  make  Our  abode  with  him.*'  He 
gives  to  each  a  white  stone  and  a  new  name,  which*  no  man  knoweth 
saving  he  that  receiveth  it. 

It  is  upon  this  ground  of  our  individuality  that  we  can  rest  most 
securely  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  It  may  seem  as  if  in  this  vast  universe 
there  were  no  place  left  for  caring  about  the  wishes  or  interests  of 
any  individual  being  in  it ;  that  God  governs  the  whole  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  ;  that  the  laws  of  nature  carry  to  their  end,  without  anj 
possibility  of  deviation  or  interruption,  the  intentions  of  Qod.  Bat 
the  fact  that  Grod  enters  into  such  personal  relations  with  us,  as  ve 
know  that  He  has  done,  indicates  that  we  must  enter  into  personal 
relations  with  Him.  His  special  communications  to  us  must  awaken 
corresponding  responses  in  our  heart.  He  can  reconcile  the  true 
interest  of  every  soul  with  the  real  good  of  the  whole.  Though  He 
is  ruling  the  world  He  has  revealed  Himself  to  us  as  our  Father;  and 
we  must  come  to  Him  with  our  wants  and  sins  and  sorrows  as  little 
children,  confident  that  our  individual  prayer  has  its  own  place  and 
value  in  this  great  system  of  law  and  order,  and  that  the  Lord  will  hear 
t,  as  a  father  hears  the  prayers  of  a  child,  and  grant  us,  if  not  the 
exact  answer  that  we  wish,  the  answer  that  we  really  need.  It  is 
upon  this  ground  also  that  the  argument  for  immortality  rests  most 
securely.  The  iiamortality  to  which  some  look  forward — ^the  immor- 
tality of  the  matter  of  which  our  bodies  is  composed,  or  of  the  force 
which  has  produced  our  personal  life,  or  of  the  race  of  which  we  are 
members — the  individual  perishing  but  the  community  surviving — or 
of  the  intellectual  ideas  or  moral  truths  which  we  have  originated  or 
transmitted — such  an  immortality  would  be  worthless.  We  can  feel 
no  interest  in  a  destiny  so  abstract,  so  impersonal.  We  do  not  want 
to  be  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  matter,  or  the  force,  or  the  truth  of 
the  world,  or  even  in  the  unfathomed  depths  of  universal  being,  like  a 
drop  in  the  ocean ;  we  want  to  be  ourselves  throughout  eternity : 
and  such  an  immortality  is  opened  up  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  in 
death  proved  Himself  to  be  stronger  than  death.  Because  He  lives  we 
shall  live  also. 

As  nature  protests  continually  against  uniformity,  and  by  athonsand 
analogies  insists  upon  the  supreme  importance  of  the  individual,  so 
the  Christian  religion  is  a  grand  continual  protest  against  the  spirit  of 
the  world  and  the  Pharisaism  of  the  Church,  which  tend  to  reduce  all 
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alike  to  one  doll  uxiiform  pattern^  and  to  construct  one  type  of  Christian 
experience  and  Christian  work  which  all  most  follow.  It  proclaims  and 
insures  the  distinct  life  and  originality. and  precioosness  of  each  man, 
and  ckims  all  human  interests  for  its  domain  and  all  human  faculties 
for  its  instruments,  and  thus  produces  a  variety  as  great  in  the  field 
of  grace  as  in  the  field  of  nature.  It  teaches  us  to  esteem  others 
better  than  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  the  special  gifts  and  graces  which 
they  possess  and  of  which  we  are  destitute.  It  is  by  the  qualities 
ia  which  we  differ  from  others  that  we  influence  them  most,  and 
not  by  the  qualities  in  which  we  resemble  them.  Each  human  being  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  from  the  r6at  of  his  kind — 
is  specially  endowed  and  specially  circumstanced  and  specially  minis- 
tered to — in  order  first  that  he  may  enter  into  living  personal  union 
with  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  whom  alone  he  is  complete — that  he  may  lose 
his  lower  sinful  perishing  life,  and  gain  a  higher  and  more  enduring 
individuality  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  he  is  thus  united  to  Christ  and 
made  individually  nobler — not  that  he  may  be  isolated  from  his  race 
and  confine  to  himself  the  richness  of  his  experience  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  his  life  in  Christy  but  that  he  may  be  a  centre  of  usefulness  to 
others.  Each  individual  Christian  life  is  inestimably  precious, 
because  it  can  contribute  its  distinct  share  to  the  manifold  richness 
of  the  whole  sum  of  Christian  life.  Each  of  us  can  contribute  to  the 
highest  well-being  of  humanity — to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  joy  of 
Christ  what  no  other  human  being  can  supply  ;  and  if  we  withhold 
this  personal  contribution  the  loss  can  never  be  made  up. 


Bi^iDE  the  visitors  to  Queen  Ken^e's  court  whom  we  have  described 
in  a  former  paper,  another  stranger  entered  within  the  walls  of  Ferrara, 
and  foand  a  welcome  within  the  palace.  He  was  a  thin,  spare  young 
nian,about twenty-seven  years  of  age,  with  a  long  Grecian  nose,  piercing 
eyes,  open  lips,  suggestive  of  eloquence,  a  fine  flowing  beard,  and  a 
general  appearance  which  indicated  both  thought  fulness  and  melan- 
choly. He  had  come  from  Paris  with  a  friiBud,  having,  like  Mar6t,  been 
driven  thence  through  the  excitement  produced  by  the  affair  of  the 
pbcards.    They  went  to  Strasbnrg  with  only  ten  crowns  in  their 
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pocket,  having  been  robbed  of  their  baggage  and  a  horae  near  Mete 
hj  a  dishonest  servant.    At  Strasbnrg  he  was  received  by  Bacer,  and 
then  he  journeyed  on  to  Basle,  where  (Eoolampadius  had  just  died 
and  Erasmus  was  growing  old ;  and  crossing  the  Alps,  in  due  time 
the  traveller  reached  the  gates  of  Ferrara.    He  called  himself  Charles 
Heppeville,  and  peuased  for  a  layman;  but  the  crown  of  his  head  had 
received  the  tonsure,  and  there  was  that  in  his  ways  and  conversation 
which  betokened  that  he  was  a  minister  of  religion.     The  welcome 
he  received  at  Ferrara  showed  that  most  likely  he  had  come  there  by 
invitation,  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  more  than  common  mark. 
Charles  Heppeville  was  no  other  than  John  Calvin  travelling  incog- 
nito ;  not  yet  the  Calvin  of  Qeneva,  ecclesiastical  lord  of  the  little 
republic  on  the  beautiful  lake;    not  yet  the  far-famed  Refonner, 
whose  name  was  a  watchword  throughout  Europe— but  he  had 
already  written  and  committed  to  the  press  the  first  edition  of  his 
'*  Institutes,"  and  a  copy  of  the  work  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  his 
noble  hostess.    His  visit  proved  no  small  spiritual  blessing,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 

At  Ferrara,  Calvin  met  with  Madame  de  Soubise,  and  Jean  and 
Anne  de  Parthenal,  Antoine  de  Tpna,  Olympia  Morata,  and  dement 
Mardt.  A  man  so  full  of  theological  knowledge  as  Calvin  wbb,  so 
apt  to  teach,  so  overflowing  with  eloquence,  so  abundant  in  seal, 
would  be  sure  to  expound,  as  he  had  opportunity,  the  truth  of  the 
new  learning,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  hearing  of  this  brilliant  circle^ 
so  far  as  they  wene  disposed  to  listen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Duchess  and  Madame  de  Soubise  were  strong  in  the  faith,  that 
Mar6t's  susceptible  nature  was  touched  with  hallowing  influence, 
and  that  Olympia's  mind  was  being  prepared  for  a  subsequent  ridi 
spiritual  experience,  by  this  remarkable  visit  of  the  reformed  priest 
from  the  country  of  France. 

Calvin  did  not  tarry  at  Ferrara  long.  A  story  is  told  to  the  eflbct 
that  he  was  seized  in  a  dwelling  close  to  the  ducal  palace,  and  con- 
veyed to  Bologna,  where  he  was  carried  off  by  a  masked  horseman,  as 
Luther  had  been,  near  the  Wartburg.  Muratori  says  he  heard  it 
from  one  who  had  seen  such  a  report  in  the  records  of  the  Inquisition. 
Moreover,  it  is  said  that  C^vin  went  to  Modena,  where  he  vinted 
the  Castelvetro  family,  and  that,  on  the  demolition  of  an  old  house 
in  the  neighbourhood  belonging  to  them,  were  found  aecietod  in  a 
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wall  Beveral  of  the  Beformer's  worka     We  find  him,  at  all  events, 
80on  afterwards  in  the  Val  d'Aosta. 

In  1536  trouble  came  to  the  dacal  household  at  Ferrara.  The 
Duke  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  to  banish 
fixun  his  Court  the  French  who  were  resident  there.  The  treaty  was 
based  on  political  grounds,  but  as  Madame  de  Soubise  and  her  family 
were  French,  and  as  Mar6t  was  French,  they  were  compelled  to  depart ; 
BO  the  treaty  carried  with  it  religious  consequences.  Mar6t  lamented 
the  separation  in  touching  lines  addressed  to  Marguerite  of  Navarre ; 
and  Calvin,  whether  he  left  from  causes  just  mentioned,  or  because  of 
the  Duke's  treaty,  did  what  he  could  to  repair  the  loss  of  his  society 
by  carrying  on  a  religious  correspondence  with  his  royal  friend. 

Five  years  pass  away,  and  in  1541  his  letters  disclose  what  was 
going  on  at  Ferrara.  Poor  Een6e  was  being  sadly  used.  Her  hus- 
band, who  had  never  sympathized  in  her  religious  views,  was  turning 
against  her,  stimulated  to  do  so  by  priestly  and  papal  influence. 
Rome  saw  with  stem  displeasure  what  was  going  on  in  the  palace,  and 
detemuned  to  check  the  growth  of  heresy.  One  of  the  chaplains, 
Master  Francois,  laid  down  the  principle  that  people  with  her  convic- 
iioiis  might  be  present  at  mass,  ^thout  doing  what  was  wrong.  One 
of  her  maids  of  honour  opposed  this  doctrine — ^but  Ren6e  was  won 
over.  Calvin  heard  what  went  on  from  Madame  de  Pons,  and  took  up 
Us  pen  to  write  to  the  Duches&  He  reflects  on  Fran9ois  as  a 
trimmer,  always  oscillating  between  Popery  and  the  Eeformation — a 
sort  of  character  he  detested — ''  I  make  no  such  wars,''  he  says,  *'  upon 
any,  as  upon  those  who,  under  the  shadow  of  religion,  make  a  show 
of  devotion  towards  princes^  keeping  them  always  enveloped  in  some 
doud,  without  leading  them  straight  to  the  goal."  How,  he  asked, 
would  she  persuade  herself  that  to  kneel  before  the  host  was  not 
idolatrous  t  In  idolatry  there  are  no  degrees.  The  reign  of  error 
most  not  be  prolonged,  and  from  God  she  was  urged  to  seek  the 
spirit  of  courage  and  perseverance. 

The  Duke  was  threatened  by  the  Pope,  if  he  did  not  cleanse  his 
house  from  spots  of  heresy.  The  Duchess  was  threatened  by  the 
Duke,  if  she  did  not  renounce  all  connection  with  the  Reformers  ; 
and  Henry  IE.,  of  France,  was  entreated  to  interfere  in  removing  this 
scandal  from  the  family.  Henry  employed  a  famous  inquisitor, 
named  Grits,  to  aooompUsh  the  object,  and  to  say,  if  the  princess 
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showed  heraelf  ''  headstrong  and  pertinacious,"  persisting  in  accursed 
and  damnable  errors,  she  must  be  deprived  of  her  children  and  be  shut 
up  in  a  convent.  She  did  persist  for  awhile,  and  she  was  shut  up, 
nob  in  a  convent,  but  in  the  old  castle  of  Este,  where  her  heart  was 
torn  with  anguish  by  the  loss  of  her  beloved  children,  kept  out  of  her 
sight. 

In  1515  persecution  began  in  Ferrara,  and  the  Protestant  residentB 
were  harassed  out  of  their  lives.  ''  We  have  no  means,"  sajs  Dr. 
M'Crie,  '^  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  Protestants  at  Ferrara,  which 
probably  varied  at  different  times,  according  to  the  fluctuating  poliqr 
of  the  Duke,  and  the  measures  of  religious  constraint  or  toleration 
which  were  alternately  adopted  by  the  other  States  of  Italy.  One 
xiccount  mentions  that  they  had  several  preachers,  as  early  as  the 
year  1528 ;  but  whether  they  were  permitted  to  teach  publicly,  or 
not,  we  are  not  informed.  That  their  labours  were  successful  is  evi- 
dent from  the  number  of  distinguished  persons  who  either  imbibed 
the  Protestant  doctrine,  or  were  confirmed  in  their  attachment  to  it 
at  Ferrara.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Italians  who  embraced  the  re- 
formed faith,  or  who  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  clergy  by  the 
liberality  of  their  opinions,  had  resided  for  some  time  at  the  Court  of 
Ferrara,  or  were  indebted,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  the  patronage  of 
Een^e." 

In  1545,  the  Pope,  Julius  III.,  sent  a  brief  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  place,  commanding  a  strict  inquisition  to  be  made 
into  the  conduct  of  those  inhabitants  who  were  suspected  of  hwesy. 
Depositions  were  to  be  taken  ;  torture  was  to  be  applied ;  heretics  were 
to  be  brought  to  trial,  and  their  cases  submitted  to  the  Papal  Court 
for  judgment.  Spies  were  scattered  about,  in  all  directions,  to  watch 
the  behaviour  of  families,  to  track  the  haunts  of  the  suspected,  to 
gather  up  information  on  the  subject,  and  transmit  it  to  the  proper 
quarter.  Many  injurious  and  cruel  expedients  for  the  purpose  were 
accordingly  employed.  Things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse.  **  I  hear,** 
says  Olympia,  in  one  of  her  letters  after  leaving  Ferrara,  '*  that  the 
rage  against  the  saints  is  at  present  so  violent,  that  former  severities 
were  but  child's  play  compared  with  those  practised  by  the  new 
Pope  (Julius  HI.),  who  cannot,  like  his  predecessor^  be  moved  by 
treaties  and  intercessions."  And  again,  "  I  learn  from  letters,  that 
I  have  lately  received  out  of  Italy,  that  the  Christians  are  treated  with 
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great  craeltj  at  Ferrara :  neither  liigh  nor  low  are  spared ;  some  are 
imprisoned,  others  banished,  and  others  obliged  to  save  their  lives  by 
fl%ht." 

In  1548  a  man  named  Faventino  Fannio  was  arrested  and  taken 

to  Ferrara,  where  he  was  cast  into  prison.     For  two  years  he  lingered 

there.    Olympia,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  to  be  noticed  hereafter, 

visited  the  sufferer  with  words  of  comfort,  and  was  herself  strengthened 

in  the  new  faith  she  had  embraced.     Attempts  were  made  to#save 

the  poor  man's  life;  Olympia  pleaded  with  Duke  Hercules  on  his 

behalf,  but  all  in  vain.     Appeals  were  made  to  the  Pope  without 

producing  any  effect,  except  angry  looks  and  fierce  growls.     In  1550 

Fannio  was  doomed  to  die  at  the  stake.     Olympia  received  the 

distressing  tidings  of  his  martyrdom,  and  in  reply  observed  to  her 

fiiend,  '*  Your  very  sweet  letter  excited  in  me  mingled  emotions  of 

grief  and  joy.     I  could  not  but  be  affected  at  the  news  of  the  death  of 

a  man  of  Fannio's  eminent  piety,  although  afterwards  my  grief  was 

allayed  by  the  thought  of  his  admirable  constancy."     This  policy  of 

vengeance,  unmitigated  by  any  touches  of  pity,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 

resulted  in  an  utter  dispersion  of  the  Protestants  in  that  part  of  Italy. 

Rente's  heart  must  have  been  saddened  indeed  by  hearing  of  what 

occurred  in  her  husband's  dominions;  and  her  spirit,  crushed  for 

a  while  by  terror,  gave  way.     "  It  is  but  too  certain,"  writes  Calvin 

to  Farrel  in  1554,  *'  that  the  Duchess  has  succumbed,  overcome  by 

menaces  and  violence.     What  shall  I  say  to  this,  if  not  that  fortitude 

is  a  rare  thing  amongst  the  great  ? "     He  wrote  in  a  rather  different 

strain  to  the  afflicted  lady  herself.     "  It  is  a  bad  sign,  madam,  that 

those  who  made  so  harassing  a  war  against  you,  to  turn  you  away 

from  Gkni's  service,  now  leave  you  in  peace.      The  devil  has  so 

triumphed  because  of  it  that  we  have  been  constrained  to  groan,  and 

hang  down  our  heads  without  inquiring  further."     He  does  not  expos- 

tnlate ;  he  does  not  exhort,  but  he  adds  with  tenderness,  "  As  the 

good  Lord  is  always  ready  to  receive  us  favourably,  and  when  we  are 

fallen,  holdeth  out  His  hand  to  us,  I  pray  you  will  take  courage. 

When  you  reflect^  madam,  that  God,  who  humbles  His  people,  would 

not  have  them  confounded  always,  it  will  revive  your  hope  in  Him 

that  you  may  bestir  yourself  the  more  in  future.     Call  upon  Him, 

therefore,  in  the  confidence  that  He  is  sufficient  to  succour  our  frailties." 

The  Duke  Hercules  died  in  1559,  and  Ren6e  prepared  to  return  to 
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her  native  country,  where  her  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  held  in 
his  hand  the  reins  of  government,  and  offered  her  a  share  in  the 
control  of  affairs.     Calvin  suspected  that  mischief  lurked  under  the 
friendly-looking  overture^  and  resuming  his  natural  stem  procedure, 
told  her  that  to  thrust  herself  into  such  confusion  would  be  to  tempt 
God.     '<  If  worldly  height  and  grandeur  prevent  you  from  coming  to 
God,  I  should  be  a  traitor  to  you  to  persuade  you  that  black  is  white. 
If  ycld  were  resolved  to  behave  frankly,  and  with  more  magnanimity 
than  hitherto,  I  would  pray  Him  to  advance  you  very  soon  to  a  greater 
administration  than  is  offered  to  you ;  but  if  it  is  to  say  Amen  to  all 
that  is  condemned  by  God  and  man,  I  know  not  what  to  say,  except 
that  you  take  care  leirt  a  worse  evil  befall  you.     What  God  hath  long 
shown  you  by  His  Word,  advancing  age  warns  you  to  reflect  that 
your  inheritance  is  not  here  below,  and  Jesus  Christ  might  well  make 
you  forget  both  France  and  Ferrara." 

She  removed  to  Orleans,  thence  to  the  grim  old  cajstle  of  Montargifl; 
where,  according  to  Brantome,  ''  she  harboured  with  her  during  the 
civil  wars,  as  long  as  she  lived,  a  vast  number  of  people  of  her  own 
religion,  who  had  lost  their  property^  and  had  been  banished  from 
their  homes  :  she  aided,  succoured,  and  supported  them  to  the  utmost 
of  her  ability.''  And  there,  amongst  others,  the  distinguished  Spanish 
Reformer,  Juan  Perez,  ministered  as  her  chaplain.  Frances  de 
Morel  also  served  in  the  same  capacity,  and  a  reformed  church  of  the 
French  type  was  set  up  in  her  household ;  so  after  temporary  waverings 
she  returned  to  her  early  faith  and  her  early  love,  and  set  a  worthy 
example  of  consistency  in  a  period  of  French  history  when  it  required 
no  little  steadfastness  and  fortitude  to  stem  opposing  currenta  Calvin's 
letters  now  took  a  tone  of  encouragement  and  congratulation.  He  felt 
delighted,  and  expressed  his  delight  to  see  the  friend  whom  he  had 
visited  in  Ferrara  so  faithful  and  true  to  her  divine  Lord  and  Saviour. 

But  her  troubles  were  not  at  an  end.  The  religious  wars  of  Fiance 
involved  her  in  perplexiiy  and  peril.  Her  castle  was  called  "  a  nest 
of  Huguenots."  She  was  required  to  leave  it  Four  ootaipanioB  of 
horse  entered  the  town.  Officers  entered  the  castle  gateB,  demanding 
a  surrender.  The  spirit  of  her  father  rose  within  her: ''  Malicome^'' 
she  said,  addressing  one  of  them,  **  consider  well  what  you  do,  for  no 
man  in  this  kingdom  has  a  right  to  command  me  but  the  king;  and 
if  you  advance  I  will  put  myself  foremost  in  the  breach,  and  see 
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whether  yoa  will  have  the  aadacity  to  kill  a  king's  daughter,  whose 
death  heaven  and  earth  would  avenge  on  70U  and  your  seed,  even  to 
tiie  children  of  the  cradla" 

After  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  her  son-in-law,  she 
blamed  the  French  Keformers  for  severity  in  comments  upon  the 
dead  man,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  revenge,  for  conduct  indeed 
calculated  to  arouse  indignation, — and  of  course  her  daughter,  the 
Dachess  of  Guise,  who  had  all  along  been  opposed  to  the  Huguenots, 
shared  in  her  mother's  resentment  on  this  occasion,  and  was  incensed 
at  the  treatment  of  her  husband.     But  Ren^e  remained  faithful  to 
her  profession  of  Protestantism,  and  like  some  other  French  ladies 
of  rank,  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Reformed  Church,  even 
sitting  in  the  consistory  or  kirks'  session  held  within  her  castle  walls. 
Calvin  was  displeased  at  this  conduct,  and  wrote  her  a  sharp  letter, 
blaming  her  for  a  passionate  temper,  whilst  praising  her  honest 
confession    of  faith.       The    letter,   however,  brought  with  it    a 
present.     "I  have  long  cherished  a  strong  desire  to  make  you  a 
present  of  a  piece  of  gold.     Tell  me  if  I  am  venturesome.     I  have 
given  it  to  the  bearer,  in  order  that  he  may  show  it  you,  and  if  it  be 
a  new  thing  to  you,  may  it  please  you  to  keep  it.     It  is  the  hand- 
Bomest  new  year's  gift  which  I  can  offer  you."    A  piece  of  gold  from 
a  poor  Genevan  presbyter  to  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  daughter  of  a  king 
of  France !     It  seemed  odd.     How  Ren6e  must  have  wondered  !    It 
turned  out  to  be  a  medal  struck  by  Louis  XIL,  her  father,  when  he 
quarrelled  with  the  Pope.     It  bore  the  inscription,  Perdam  Baibylonia 
nomen — "I  will  destroy  the  name  of  Babylon."     This  was  after 
Calvin's  own  heart,  and  the  purport  of  the  gift  is  plain  enough.     She 
responded  in  a  way  gratifying  to  the  Reformer :  "  I  praised  God  that 
the  late  king,  my  father,  had  taken  such  a  motto." 

Iten6e  survived  Calvin.  The  Reformer  died  in  1563.  The  Duchess 
ived  to  witness  the  Bartholomew  massacre  at  Paris,  1572,  and  went 
away  broken-hearted  to  her  castle, '  where  she  made  a  home  for 
Protestant  fugitives.  Three  years  afterwards  she  joined  her  friend 
in  the  realms  of  light  John  Stouohton. 


God  draweth  straight  lines,  but  we  think  and  call  them  crooked. 
-^Ruthmrfard, 
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APPLIED  TO  THE  SOLUTION  OF  CURRENT 

QUESTIONS. 

The  fullest  and  most  explicit  utterance  of  our  Lord  relating  to  thn 
constitution  and  functions  of  His  Church,  is  that  which  St.  Matthew 
has  placed  on  record  in  cL  xviii.  of  his  Gospel  (vers.  15-20).  A 
careful  study  of  this  passage  reveals  at  least  five  important  principles 
as  underlying  our  Lord's  conception  of  a  church.  We  have  here — 1. 
The  law  of  limitation,  or  localization ;  2,  Of  equality,  or  brotherhood ; 
3.  Of  spirituality;  4.  Of  obedience,  or  subjection  to  Christ;  5.  Of  liberty, 
or  freedom  from  the  control  of  all  but  Christ — ^this  of  course  involving 
the  right  and  duty  of  self-subsistence  in  things  material  and  temporal 
Wherever  a  church  is  found,  constructed  upon  these  principles^ 
there  has  Christ  Himself  promised  to  be  "in  its  midst"  This 
expression  must  surely  comprise  everything  which  can  be  conceived 
of  as  essential  to  the  completeness,  or  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
a  Christian  community.  Nothing  more  than  this  is  declared  of  the 
presence  of  Christ  amongst  the  Apostles  themselves,  when  He  appeaiied 
to  them  after  His  resurrection,  except  it  be  that  as  He  "  stood  in  the 
midst  of  them,"  He  said,  "  Peace  be  unto  you."  But  this  salutation 
may  well  be  regarded  as  virtually  proceeding  from  His  lips,  when- 
ever He  is  present  with  His  own.  For  Christ  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
those  who  are  gathered  together  in  His  name  is  certainly  for  Him 
to  be  there  personally,  though  invisibly.  It  is  for  Him  to  preside 
over  their  proceedings,  and  exercise  on  their  behalf,  individually  and 
collectively,  all  His  peculiar  functions  as  their  Saviour  and  I/)rd. 
What  these  are  appears  from  the  passage  already  referred  to,  from 
which  we  gather — 

1.  That  when  Christ  is  in  the  midst  of  His  people  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  their  united  prayer.  Hence  ver.  19  :  "If  two  of 
you  shall  agree  as  touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  ;,,yfor  where  two  or  three  are  gathered,"  etc. 

2.  It  is  to  reveal  His  will  in  regard  to  things  not  expressly  declared 
in  the  written  Word,  as  when  the  church  at  Jerusalem  asked  for  His 
guidance  in  the  appointment  of  a  new  apostle. 

3.  To  ratify  and  confirm  their  official  acts.    Ver.  18  refers  directly 
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to  acts  of  discipline^  but  need  not  be  so  restricted  :  '^  Yerily  I  say 
unto  70a,  Whatsoeyer  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven/' 
etc.  This  plainly  supposes  the  Church  ajssembled  together,  and 
solemnly  acting  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  under  the  impulse  of  His 
Spirit.    (See  1  Cor.  v.  3-5.) 

4  He  is  present  to  appoint  them  their  worky  amd  to  bless  them  in  ii. 
Can  this  be  doubted  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  meet  together 
expressly  as  His  servants,  that  they  may  surrender  themselves  to  His 
vill,  aud  engage  definitely  in  His  service  ?     (See  1  Oor.  ziL ) 

5.  He  is  present  to  hear  the  prayer  of  every  (me,  and  to  give  to 
^ch  the  special  grace  which  he  aJt  present  needs.  This  cannot  be 
denied  in  harmony  with  Heb.  iv.  14-16. 

If  these  five  points  be  admitted,  then  we  may  well  ask  whether 
anything  more  could  be  done  for  us,  or  anything  better  given  to  us, 
wliatever  agency  we  employed  in  our  endeavour  to  draw  near  to  Gk)d, 
whatever  intervention  we  relied  on,  or  whatever  ceremonial  we 
engaged  in.  No  Papal  benediction,  and  no  mysterious  rites,  however 
impressive  and  solemn,  performed  by  either  priest  or  bishop,  could 
possibly  be  conceived  of  as  doing  more  for  our  souls,  whether  in- 
diyidnaJly  or  collectively,  than  to  bring  us  to  Jesus,  and  Jesus  to  us  : 
yet  this  is  exactly  the  high,  holy,  and  aU-oomprehending  benefit 
aecoied  by  our  Lord's  assurance  itself,  wheresoever  and  whensoever 
two  or  three  simple  believers  gather  together  in  His  name.  Let  this 
great  truth  be  grasped  in  its  fulness,  and  then  it  will  be  easy  to 
apply  the  principles  before  us  to  some  of  the  most  pressing  religious 
questions  of  the  age.  Four  of  these  might  be  specified,  relating 
respectively  to  the  ministry  and  its  functions,  to  financial  support,  to 
the  manifestation  to  the  world  of  the  Church's  essential  unity,  and  to 
missions. 

I.  The  Ministry  and  its  Functions. — This  of  course  involves  the 
question  of  the  sacraments,  with  their  place  and  meaning  in  the 
Christian  schema  Let  us  suppose  a  church  growing  to  large 
dimensions;  it  will  then  appear  inevitable  that  the  original  and 
nataral  equality  of  the  believers  constituting  that  church  will  come 
to  be  interfered  with  and  broken  in  upon,  by  a  variety  of  occasions 
a&d  infiuencesL  Each  being  bound  to  edify  the  rest,  and  help  on  the 
common  cause  by  every  means  in  his  power,  it  will  follow  that  as 
itea'fl  gifts  by  nature  vary,  and  as  the  communications  of  the  Divine 
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Spirit  are  different  in  different  persons,  so  a  variety  of  fnnctiona  and 
offices  will  anae^  some  of  whicli  will  be  higher,  and  some  lower  than 
the  rest.  The  seniors  especially^  and  the  more  richly  endowed,  will 
take  precedence  of  the  juniors,  and  of  those  less  richly  endowed. 
Hence  arose  the  various  ministries  found  in  the  early  churches.  Some 
were  called  to  preach,  and  others  to  teach ;  some  to  contribute  funds, 
and  others  to  apply  them ;  some  to  rule,  and  others  to  submit 
There  were  not  only  apostles,  but  prophets  and  evangelists,  also 
pastors  or  bishops  and  deacons,  together  with  elders  and  young  men, 
widows  and  deaconesses.  The  church  was  a  body,  having  many 
members,  and  each  member  had  his  own  function  or  office.  Yet  still 
every  officer  was  first  called  to  be  a  member,  and  his  official  function 
sprang  out  of  or  was  added  to  his  original  and  private  membership. 
The  whole  arrangement  likewise  was  based  upon  a  natural,  not  an 
artificial  foundation;  it  was  elastic,  free,  and  living,  not  rigid, 
formal,  and  merely  mechanical  in  its  adaptations.  There  was  a 
division  of  labour  truly,  but  this  depended  solely  on  utility  and 
endowment,  and  not  upon  titles  and  mere  official  appointment  llie 
fundamental  equality  of  all  that  believed  was  never  denied  and  never 
ignored ;  the  original  rights  of  the  church  were  never  overridden,  but 
its  consent  and  co-operation,  as  well  as  its  edification  and  increase, 
were  always  sought.  Every  care  was  taken  to  prevent  church  officers 
from  acting  as  lords  over  Qod*s  heritaga  If  there  was  any  such 
ceremony  as  ordination,  this  was  by  the  hands  of  the  elders,  who 
represented  the  whole  church;  while  again,  those  who  sustained 
ecclesiastical  offices  were  held  responsible  under  Ood  to  the  choroh, 
for  the  way  in  which  they  exercised  their  gifts.  Let  one  example 
suffice  to  illustrate  these  remarks.  Compare  Acts  xiiL  1-4  with  xiv. 
27.  Here  we  see  Paul  and  Barnabas  ordained  to  a  special  work  by 
the  whole  church  at  Antioch,  acting  through  its  officers ;  and  then, 
having  finished  the  appointed  task,  coming  back  and  rehearsing  to 
the  church  gathered  together  for  the  purpose,  what  great  things  God 
had  done  for  them,  and  how  He  had  opened  the  door  of  faith  unto 
the  Gentiles. 

In  modem  times  we  find  a  corresponding  need  of  different  orders 
of  ministry  in  the  Church.  There  are  those  who  teach  and  praafli, 
who  lead  and  direct  their  brethren,  being  themselves  whoUy  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.    There  are  deacons^  whoee  office  it  is  to 
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look  after  the  temporalities  or  material  affairs  of  the  Church.  There 
are  also  other  positions  of  usefulness  and  responsibility,  suited  to  the 
capacity  and  condition  of  both  holy  men  and  holy  women,  and  all  are 
expected  to  employ  their  talents  and  fulfil  their  service,  first  as  in 
God's  sight,  and  next  as  in  subjection  to  the  Church  of  which  they  are 
members.  But  still,  while  all  these  ofiices  and  ministries  are  expe- 
dient and  useful^  yea  more,  whilst  they  are  all  indispensable  to  the 
foil  efficiency  and  vigour  of  church  life  and  action,  they  are  none  of 
them  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Church  itself.  They  spring  out 
of  the  Church,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the  Church.  They  might 
not  exist  without  it,  but  it  might  exist  without  them.  They  are  to 
it,  what  the  various  members,  as  hands  or  feet,  are  to  the  human  body, 
which  would  be  a  body  still  though  its  members  were  cut  off.  It 
would  indeed,  when  thus  mutilated,  lose  much  of  both  its  beauty  and  its 
strength ;  but  it  might  be  a  living  body  still.  In  like  manner,  a  church 
is  all  the  better  because  the  more  equipped  for  its  own  edification  and 
for  its  appointed  work  in  the  world,  if  it  be  supplied  with  pastors  and 
deaoonSy  teachers  and  visitors;  but  still,  none  of  these  are  essential  to 
its  ideal  completeness.  The  principles  we  have  laid  down  may 
admit  of  the  multiplication  of  offices  and  ministries  to  any  extent  that 
may  seem  desirable,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  require  them ;  and 
when  these  offices  or  ministries  are  brought  into  existence,  they  do  not 
bring  with  them  any  authority,  influence,  or  power  which  was  not 
£rom  the  first  inherent  in  the  Church  itself,  or  which  did  not  originally 
and  in  theory  belong  to  every  member  of  it.  The  very  Apostles  re- 
ceived first  the  ordinary  call  of  disciples.  Nowhere  in  Christ's  scheme 
of  a  church  can  we  discover  anything  like  the  creation  of  a  clerical 
caste,  or  priesthood,  fundamentally  different  in  function  and  en- 
dowment from  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  possessing  mystical  gifts 
which  others  cannot  attain,  and  entrusted  with  certain  awful  pre- 
rogatives which  it  were  sacrilege  for  others  to  assuma  It  is  thought 
by  some  that  a  radical  distinction  exists  between  the  clergy  and  the 
laity — as  if  the  former  had  been  first  created  and  endowed  with  grace, 
and  then  made  the  sole  channel  of  its  conveyance  to  the  latter ;  or  as 
if  the  life  of  the  Church  had  sprung  from  the  fountain-head  at  the 
fint,  not  in  one  stream,  but  in  two,  the  one  being  endued  with  pe- 
culiar vital  qualities  of  which  the  other  was  destitute.  This  doctrine 
of  dualism  in  the  Church  appears  to  us  utterly  groundless,  as  well  as 
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pemicioiis ;  and  taking  Olirifit's  own  words  for  onr  gnidanoe  and 
instmctdon,  we  are  compelled  empliatically  to  repudiate  it. 

Bat  if  on  these  principles  we  get  rid  of  a  false  doctrine  oonoenung 
the  ministry,  we  also  keep  clear  of  a  false  doctrine  conceniing  the 
Christian  sacraments.  It  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  ascribe  to  them 
mystical  and  supernatural  qualities  as  it  is  to  confine  the  right  of 
their  administration  to  a  privileged  clerical  order.  It  is  expedient^ 
for  decorum's  sake,  ordinarily  to  allow  the  ruling  elder  of  a  churdito 
baptize  and  preside  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  when  he  does  these 
things,  it  is  not  by  virtue  of  any  peculiar  grace,  or  professiona]  rij^t, 
exclusively  his  own.  It  would  be  quite  in  harmony  with  Sciiptoxe 
teaching  and  precedent  for  any  one  else  in  the  church  to  take  his 
place^  if  occasion  required  or  his  brethren  wished  it. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  emphasize  in  Matt  zviii«  20^  the  word 
^'  where,"  and  deny  of  places  what  we  have  denied  of  men.  If  conse- 
crated individuals  are  unnecessary,  except  on  the  ground  of  expediency 
and  usefulness,  so  also  are  consecrated  buildings.  It  may  be  con- 
venient to  build  places  for  worship,  but  such  structures  are  not 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  church.  There  may  be  a  church  in  a 
house,  as  we  read  in  Rom.  xvi  5.  God's  people  may  meet  if  they 
choose,  in  any  kind  of  edifice,  or  in  the  open  air,  or  ''  in  dens  and  caves 
of  the  earth/'  yet  still,  wherever  they  come  together  devoutly  and 
solemnly  in  Christ's  name,  and  for  purposes  connected  with  His 
kingdom  and  service,  there  is  He  in  the  midst  of  them ;  they  become 
at  once  a  temple  of  the  Almighty,  a  habitation  of  Qod  through  the 
Spirit. 

These  views  are  of  practical  moment  at  all  times,  but  they  are 
especially  so  at  the  present  time  in  England,  l^ov  we  see  on  eveiy 
side  a  fierce  battle  waged  by  men  whose  avowed  object  it  is,  on  the 
one  side,  to  establish  everywhere  the  prevalency  of  a  priestly  caste, 
and  on  the  other  to  resist  and  repel  that  pernicious  encroachment 
On  which  side  we  should  take  our  stand  will  be  sufficiently  plain 
if  we  are  content  to  abide  by  our  Lord's  teaching  on  the  subject  of 
His  Church. 

n.  The  Financial  Suppobt  op  the  Chubcb. — ^Here  a  very  few 
words  may  suffice^  while  the  other  two  points  which  were  named 
must  be  left  for  subsequent  consideration. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  when  a  church  becomes  large^  certain  neoes- 
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sitieB^jniist  arise  which  monej  only  can  meet.  At  Jerusalein,  when 
some  thousands  were  speedily  gathered  in,  it  was  soon  found  needful 
to  make  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  especially  of  aged  widows. 
Hence  arose  the  singular  scene  described  in  Acts  iv.  34,  35.  Those 
who  had  lands  or  houses,  sold  them,  and  brought  the  proceeds 
aadjaid  the  money,  for  purposes  of  largest  -charity,  at  the  Apostles' 
feet  The  twelve  Apostles,  devoting  themselves  afterwards  to  the 
work  of  preaching  and  prayer,  may  have  received  support  from 
those  charitable  fimda  They  thus  ''lived  of  the  Gospel."  (See 
1  Cor.  ix.  14.)  In  the  course  of  time  the  erection  of  church  edifices 
began;  and  these,  like  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  required 
money  to  build  them.  And  here,  as  in  the  other  instances, 
the  demand  was  met  by  the  free  and  voluntary  contributions  of 
believers  themselves.  No  one  was  coerced  to  give.  Even  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  were  told  that^  from  first  to  last,  the  devotement  of  their 
property  lay  in  their  own  power.  The  Apostles  abstained  even  from 
laying  down  any  precise  rule  of  proportionate  contribution.  Each 
man  was  left  to  assess  and  tax  himself,  according  as  the  Lord  had 
prospered  him,  and  as  his  own  heart  prompted  him.  (See  1  Cor.  xvi* 
and  2  Cor.  iz.,  where  this  question  is  folly  discussed.)  Here  the 
Apostle  urges  upon  the  Church  the  greatest  possible  liberality,  but  he 
never  dictates  the  exact  amount  any  should  give.  He  is  content  with 
laying  down  the  principle  that  ''  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,''  and 
thea:efore  those  who  sow  bountifully  will  also  reap  bountifully.  In 
the  New  Testament  all  the  way  through^  no  other  method  than  this 
of  free  and  self-regulating  "  Christian  willinghood  "  is  advocated  or 
relied  <m,  for  meeting  the  pecuniary  wants  of  Christ's  Church.  Every- 
thing like  coercion,  even  among  church  members  themselves,  and  still 
mote,  everything  like  taxation  laid  upon  unbelievers  and  enforced  by 
the  dvil  magistrate,  in  support  of  Christ's  religion,  is  not  only  alien 
from,  bat  absolutely  abhorrent  to,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Gk>spel  and 
the  entire  teaching  of  Jesus.  If  we  abide  by  His  instructions,  and 
follow  only  the  lines  which  He  has  laid  down,  State-churchism  and 
priestly  domination  will  at  once  vanish,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
this  throughout  Europe  would  solve  two  of  the  most  difficult  and 
peiplezing  questions  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
Bradford.  T.  G.  Hobtok. 
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The  ^*  Survival  of  the  fittest "  is  a  phrase  coined  to  express  the  pro- 
cess bj  which  those  forms  of  life  which  are  the  best  adapted  to  resist 
the  various  agencies  of  decaj  and  dissolution,  persist  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  survive  the  more  frail  and  less  completely  armed  against 
attack,  and  hold  their  ground  through  the  ages.  The  phrase  has  been 
made  by  some  to  do  duty  for  <<  a  cause,"  for  which  purpose  it  is 
ludicrously  inadequate.  The  beist  do  not  always  win  in  the  strife,  and 
would  not  do  so  at  all  if  there  were  no  all-controlling  power  directing 
the  forces  at  work  in  the  world  to  issues  beyond  their  own  ken.  We 
often  see  the  weak  and  fragile  outlive  the  strong ;  the  delicate  and 
feeble  prevail  over  the  mighty;  and  things  that  are  not^  bring  to  nought 
things  that  ara  The  impenetrable  cuirasses  and  wonderful  digestive 
powers  of  the  Saurian  reptiles  did  not  secure  their  survival  The 
fisdry  nautilus  ^d  the  tremulous  flying  fish  have  outlived  the 
monsters  of  the  liaa  Nay,  the  parasitic  growth  of  certain  low  types 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life  can  avail  to  sweep  the  earth  of  nobler 
types  of  vertebrate  existence,  and  in  times  of  pestilence  these  contend 
not  only  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  but  with  the  human  race. 
Princes  and  poets  DeJI  victims  to  the  enormous  fertility  of  these 
lowest  specimens  of  vitality.  Nothing  is  more  capable  of  sublime 
issues  than  a  human  infant^  yet  nothing  is  more  frail.  From 
our  stand-point  it  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
to  the  entire  world  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  children  of  men; 
yet  those  who  nursed  in  their  infancy  Alexander,  or  Mohammed, 
Augustine,  or  Luther,  Newton,  or  Milton,  Shakespere,  or  Pascal, 
saw  in  them  all  the  ordinary  signs  of  human  helplessness.  Surely 
something  better  than  their  own  strength  gave-  to  these  elect 
natuvs  power  to  live.  Though  children  have  gone  down  by 
thousands  before  the  power  of  disease,  famine,  and  neglect,  we 
cannot  believe  that  Shflkkesperes  and  Pascals  by  the  hundred  have 
succumbed  to  the  tyrannous  despite  of  blind  nature.  The  glorious 
advance  of  the  human  race  under  the  leadership  of  its  great  men 
suggests  a  different  estimate  of  the  causes  of  its  triumph.  The  appeaiv 
ance  not  only  of  favourable  conjunctures  of  events  but  of  men 
competent  to  deal  with  them ;  the  coincidence  of  great  discoveries 
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with  confipicaous  needs ;  the  marvellous  vitality  of  principles  which 
at  times  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  desert  an  exhausted  race, 
or  a  decrepit  nation,  and  to  take  up  their  home  in  new  and  nohler 
blood,  convince  us  that  history  is  the  construction  of  a  sacred  drama, 
the  unfolding  of  a  Divine  purpose.     The  parsimony  of  Providence 
▼hich  notwithstanding  its  boundless  resources,  throws  nothing  away, 
makes  us  very  sceptical  about  the  "  mute,  inglorious  Miltons  "  and  the 
obliterated  hosts  of  Isaiahs,  Homers,  Aristotles,  and  Osesars  in  the  bud, 
which  the  development  theory — if  accepted — would  compel  us  to  fear. 
What  is  true  of  men  is  also  true  of  ideas.  Qod  does  not  throw  away 
His  own  truth.  "  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  but  the  word 
of  our  €tod  shall  stand  for  ever."    Noble  thoughts  survive  the  clay 
tabernacle  where  they  only  seem  to  have  had  their  origin.     Ideas  of 
God  and  nature,  ideals  of  human  life  which  lift  man  above  nature 
and  his  own  flesh  have  had  a  glorious  immortality.     Under  their 
inspiration,  men  have  become  nobler  than  the  system  which  they  in- 
herited, or  the  institutions  with  which  they  have  been  associated. 
The  diffusion  and  survival  under  all  forms  of  civilization  of  grand 
ideals  of  virtue  and  love,  is  a  witness  through  dark  nights  of  dread 
and  degradation,  to  the  inextinguishable  hope  of  the  human  race,  and 
to  its  sense  of  alliance  with  the  supreme  Power  and  Wisdom  of  the 
universe.     At  the  present  moment  wef  are  enriched  by  the  deathless 
thoughts  of  Eastern  sages,  the  fertile  guesses  of  lonely  wanderers 
and  eager  searchers  after  truth  amid  the  isles  of  Greece,  the  patient 
studies  of  Koman  jurists,   the  profound   abstractions  of  mediaeval 
monks — the  heroes,  patriots,  and  legislators  of  manj  lands.     Our 
thoughts,  like  our  language,  have  come  from  a  distant,  dim,  irrecover- 
able past^  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  trace  more  than  a  fraction  of  them 
to  their  origin.     What  we  hail  as  truth  has  had  sore  battles  to  flght, 
has  been  resisted  by  prejudice,  and  opposed  in  arms,  but  it  survives  as 
an  irrevocable  pledge  that  we  are  the  children  of  the  God  of  truth. 
He  knows  the  way  that  it  takes.     He  watches  the  flying  seed  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind.     No  bird-like  fancj  falls  without  our  Father,  and 
we  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.     We  sorrowfully  admit 
that  evil  survives  as  well  as  good.     Blight  lives  on  as  well  as  roses. 
The  germs  of  disease  are  ready  to  fasten  on  their  appropriate  soil  in 
unmal,  v^table,  and  human  life.     Evil  passions  and  obstinate  lies 
have  astrangeand  noxious  vitality.  In  the  oldest  Egyptian  monuments 
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we  Bee  that  men  could  plot  against  their  neighbour's  peace,  that  lust^ 
cruelty  and  Tile  commingling  of  refinement  and  bestialily  pre- 
vailed. The  "records  of  the  past"  everywhere  reveal  the  presence 
of  the  avarice  and  arrogance  of  the  strong,  the  deceitfnlness  and  mi- 
cleanness  of  the  weak ;  the  fear  that  makes  a  coward,  and  the  vanity 
that  inflames  a  pcvrvenu.  Thanks  be  to  God  many  forms  of  human 
life  and  thought  have  perished.  He  has  shaken  heaven  and  earth, 
and  those  things  that  cannot  be  shattered  remain.  In  the  long  ran, 
the  noblest  and  fittest  have  survived  the  catastrophe  that  seemed 
destined  to  destroy  them ;  but  this  is  not  by  haphazard  "  selection" 
but  by  the  purpose  of  the  living  Qod.  These  meditations  have  led  us 
to  ponder  for  a  few  moments  the  various  antagonisms,  enemies,  weak- 
nesses and  changes  which  Ohristianitt  has  survived.  We  think 
that  a  simple  enumeration  of  these  becomes  a  new  proof  of  its  in- 
destructible vitality,  and  that  the  root  principles  and  ideas,  **  the  life, 
the  truth,  the  way  "  that  we  call  Christian,  is  the  gift  of  Him  who  is 
"  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  We  may  indeed  trace  in 
our  language  and  science  the  prevalence  still  of  ideas  and  systems 
and  religions  which  have  passed  away,  which  could  not  bear  t^e 
shock  of  time^  but  the  revolutionary  changes  which  swept  these  into 
oblivion  have  only  given  fresh  lease  of  life  to  the  fundamental  ideas 
and  methods  of  Christianity.  It  is  important  to  notice  this  at  a  time 
when  we  are  told  that  a  disintegrating  process  is  passing  over  it, 
and  that  it  cannot  resist  the  tooth  of  time,  nor  survive  the  oatbunt 
and  uprising  of  new  and  more  potent  forms  of  thought,  associatioD, 
and  action. 

I  shall  reserve  for  another  paper  what  I  believe  is  an  exhaustive 
induction  of  those  principles  of  life  and  thought  and  action  whidi  we 
call  Christianity.  All  that  I  propose  to  do  now  is  to  pass  in  review 
those  diluent  forces,  those  convulsive  changes,  those  armed  and  angry 
criticisms^  those  marvellous  revolutions  of  thought  which  might  have 
been  predicted  to  be  utterly  subversive  of  Christianity,  but  which 
have  rather  strengthened,  purified,  and  augmented  its  force. 

1.  Christianity  survived  the  ignominious  death  of  its  sublime 
Founder.  It  may  be  said  that  Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism  have 
done  the  like.  The  death  of  Buddha,  the  death  of  Mohammed,  were 
events  of  undoubted  moment  to  their  followers,  but  tiiey 
were  not  in  any  way  calculated  a  priori  to  cloud  their  messBge 
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or  eiciingaish  their  influence;  but  the  death  of  Him  who  had 
said,  <'He  that  beUeveth  in  Me  shall  never  die" — ^the  death 
of  Him  who  claimed  to  be  ^'the  Resurrection  and  the  life,"  the 
Arbiter  [of  the  destinies  of  all  men — ^the  death  of  Him  who  though 
He  saved  others  could  not  save  Himself — a  death  inflicted  hy  His 
own  people  and  race,  and  accepted  as  irremediable  defeat  bj  His 
own  immediate  followers,  as  the  frustration  of  their  hopes,  and  a 
proof  that  He  was  not  what  He  had  claimed  to  be,  is  a  profoundly 
different  event.  The  most  astonishing  thing  is,  that  without  abating 
one  of  the  claims  of  their  Master,  these  very  followers  shortly  after- 
wards went  everywhere  to  proclaim  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified; 
and  they  found  in  His  death  and  resurrection  the  grandest  proof  of 
His  supreme  authority.  Let  it  be  also  remembered  that  they  were 
Jews,  glorying  in  their  nationality,  and  proud  of  their  history, 
tnditionsy  and  rites,  and  that  many  of  them  were  anxious  to  impose 
these  upon  the  Gentile  world.  They  gloried  in  Israel,  in  the  city  and 
the  temple  of  the  Lord — that  monument  of  an  age-long  preparation 
for  the  coming  of  their  King.  They  were  proud  of  their  literature 
and  their  hierarchy — nor  does  it  seem  that  at  first  they  dreamed  even 
of  the  aboUtion  of  their  national  ceremonial  or  polity.  If  Jerusalem 
had  remained  to  fulfil  the  brilliant  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Zechariah,  it  would  or  might  have  been  the  focal  centre  of  a  spiritual 
power  of  transcendent  value  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  But 
Ohristiaii  faith  outlived  the  bitter  hostility  and  splendid  dreams  of  a 
restored  nationality,  and  did  not  succumb  before  the  persecuting  rage 
of  the  hierarchy  and  its  representatives.     Not  only  so — 

2.  Christianity  survived  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Nay,  it  took  in 
that  very  event  a  new  and  startling  departure,  tt  proved  itself 
therein  independent  of  its  birthplace,  and  found  in  that  fact  a  new 
eridenoe  of  its  truth.  It  became  the  religion  of  mankind,  not  of  a 
people.  It  made  the  grand  discovery,  that  it  had  in  Christ  a  temple, 
a  priesthood,  a  sacrifice,  a  King  and  a  heavenly  home,  and  that  in 
Him  there  was  neither  Jew  nor  Greek.  He  became  no  longer  the 
mere  King  of  Israel,  but  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
immeasiiTably  more  august  than  Imperial  Cnsar ;  and  He  took  the 
plape^  even  in  Gentile  thought,  of  all  which  Greek  &ncy  or  Oriental 
imsg^latLon  had  attributed  to  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  While 
Ooria  and  Khadamanthus  lost  their  mysterious  crowns,  all  the  armies 
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of  the  Empire  and  of  the  East  sank  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of 
the  thousand  times  ten  thousand  who  speeded  through  the  universe  to 
do  His  bidding.  The  claim  of  Christians  to  the  possession  of  the  trae 
principle  of  approach  to  God  came  into  violent  contact  with  Jewish 
legalisuL  Christianity  was  assailed  with  the  charge  of  having  broken 
with  the  wonderful  past,  and  dispensing  with  the  venerable  God-given 
law ;  but  it  gathered  strength  from  the  very  charge,  to  assert  that  the 
law  had  in  it  no  power  of  redemption,  no  principle  of  life.  It  might 
condemn  the  Gentile,  it  might  arouse  the  conscience,  it  might  transform 
sin  into  transgression,  but  it  could  not  redeem  nor  sanctify.  Christianity 
asserted  moreover  its  power  to  magnify,  illustrate,  fulfil,  and  establish 
all  that  was  contained  in  the  law ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  the  angry  and 
envenomed  assault  of  Rabbinism,  it  made  the  sinner  of  the  Gentiles, 
a  child  of  Abraham,  and  an  heir  according  to  the  promise. 

3.  It  survived  the  malevolence  and  spite  of  every  school  of  €ren- 
tile  thought  Epicurean  and  Stoic  poured  forth  in  burning  lava- 
streams  their  ridicule  and  scorn  upon  the  folly  of  these  fanatical  im- 
postors. Difficuldes  and  absurdities  were  sedulously  fastened  upon 
its  evidences,  and  the  very  character  of  life  that  has  since  proclaimed 
itself  to  be  Divine,  was  trampled  upon  as  proof  of  its  being  a  detest- 
able superstition.  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  Philostratus  and  Julian  did 
their  best  by  rationalistic  criticism,  by  philosophic  disquisition,  by 
clever  caricature  and  fanatical  antagonism  to  laugh  the  faith  into 
silence — to  crush  it  in  the  dust ;  nevertheless  it  swept  the  schools  of 
their  flimsy  sophisms ;  and  the  caricature  paled  before  the  growing 
brightness  of  its  spirit,  the  perfection  of  its  ideal  of  life,  and  the 
clearly-drawn  outlines  of  its  true  form. 

4.  Christianity  suffered  grievously  from  the  hosts  of  imitations 
which  it  provoked,   the  hundred    '* heresies"   with   which  it  was 
encumbered.     Bound  about  it  were  strange,  weird  forms  of  society 
and  thought^  of  perilous  speculation  and  ambitious  claims,  which  un- 
fortunately were  often  confounded  with  it^  and  became  the  occasion 
of  cruel  misunderstanding  and  damaging  assault  .  But  it  survived 
the  Gnosticism  and  Manichsanism  and  the  apocryphal  literature  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  even  if  it  bears  still  in  some  of  its  forms 
the  traces  of  the  fierce  conflict     The  Sun  of  Bighteousness  mounted 
the  skies  free  from  the  parhelia  that  mocked,  and  the  eclipses  that 
delayed  the  sunrise. 
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5.  The  august  power  of  Home  was  compelled  to  take  notice  of 
Christiaiiiiy.     In  every  province  and  city,  in  the  armies  and  forums  of 
a  hundred  states,  disciples  of  Christ  were  found,  who  were  loyal,  pure, 
self-sacrificing,  and  fearless  of  death,  and  who  were  found  to  be 
sabjects  of  a  Kingdom,  the  principles,  regimen,  and  invbible  Head  of 
which  were  perilous  rivals  to  those  of  the  Empire  of  the  world.     The 
ocmfiiet  between  Rome  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  aggravated  by  all 
that  inhuman  passion  and  superhuman  courage  could  bring  into  the 
uena^  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  evidences  of  the  supernatural 
order  of  Divine  government  of  the  universe  that  history  contains. 
Christianiiy  rose  superior  to  the  mad  freaks  of  some  Emperors,  the 
insidious  and  desperate  devices  of  others — ^the  laws  of  Yalerian,  the 
subtle  plans  of  Decius  Trajan,  the  deadly  malice  of  Maximian,  and  the 
Oriental  despotism  of  Diocletian.     The  whole  world  knows  that  it 
▼on  the  battle  with  the  gods,  with  the  laws,  with  the  legions,  with 
the  amphitheatres,  with  the  prisons  and  torturoohambers  of  per- 
secuting Rome,   and  it  became  the  acknowledged  religion  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

6.  A  more  subtle  enemy  than  the  persecutor  long  threatened  to  over- 
master Christianity  from  within.  Intestine  division,  theological  ran- 
cour, infinite  word-splitting,  and  party  and  personal  conflict  reveal  the 
fact,  that  its  own  sublime  ideal  was  too  subtle  for  realization  in  the 
▼eak  and  explosive  material  in  which  at  first  it  sought  to  embody 
itselfl  Yet  Christianity  survived  the  Arian,  Nestorian,  Monophysite, 
Pelagian,  and  Donatist  controversies,  and  as  the  attentive  reader  of  its 
annals  knows  full  well,  all  through  this  wild  and  struggling  history 
the  sacred  essence  was  preserved  in  consecrated  hearts.  The  piety  of 
noble  women,  the  spiritual  fervour  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  the 
holy  living  of  countless  thousands,  the  intense  loyalty  to  Christ  which 
seemed  to  characterize  even  the  outbreaks  of  ecclesiastical  rage,  and 
is  as  conspicuous  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other,  show  that  at  the 
close  of  the  weary  strife,  Christianity  was  more  firmly  established 
than  ever  in  the  hearts  of  men.  What  floods  of  light  are  poured 
upon  the  life  of  Christendom  by  the  memoirs  of  Anthony  written  by 
Athanasius,  by  the  career  of  Ambrose  and  the  confessions  of  Angus* 
tine,  by  the  letters  of  Basil,  the  discourses  of  Chrysostom,  the  treatises 
of  Fulgentius,  and  the  moralia  of  Gregory.  At  length  the  vast  system 
of  the  Church  was  organised  in  harmony  with  the  world-wide  system 
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of  the  Boman  Empire.  It  was  doubtless  morallj  corrapted  and  en- 
feebled by  its  dependence  on  the  secular  povrer,  by  worldliness  a&d 
material  splendour,  but  Christianity  did  not  die  even  of  its  dignity. 
It  was  ready  still  for  devotion,  for  sacrifice,  for  universal  lova  The 
records  of  its  worship,  the  history  of  its  consecration  of  every  interest 
to  the  claims  of  Christ,  though  stained  with  many  a  blot  and  super- 
stition, are  yet  radiant  with  a  life  and  force  which  were  not  of  this 
world.     So  we  place  comparatively  little  weight  upon  the  fact  Aat — 

7.  Christianity  survived  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
organisation  of  its  provinces  into  independent  kingdoms^  as  weU  as 
those  incursions  of  barbarian  hordes,  which  made  a  desert  of  the 
North  African  Church,  and  laid  Borne  itself  a^ain  and  again  in  rains. 
The  catastrophe  must  have  been  greater  than  the  coincident  collapse 
of  the  Bussian,  Cerman,  and  British  Empires  would  be  to-day.  When 
daylight  dawns  after  this  huge  series  of  changes,  we  find  Christianitv 
supreme  over  barbarian  religions,  customs,  and  nationalitLes^  and  a 
centre  provided  for  its  political  power,  and  its  hierarchy  on  the  seren- 
hilled  city. 

8.  Christianity  encountered  a  tremendous  rival  in  the  eager  propa- 
ganda by  the  sword  of  the  faith  of  Islam.     This  is  not  the  place  to 
tell  of  the  victories  of  the  false  prophet  and  of  his  successors,  which 
swept  the  Church  away  from  the  lands  of  its  origin  and  of  its  most 
splendid  triumphs.     But  indirectly  Christianity  itself  gained  by  the 
conflict,  although  Mohammedanism  has  maintaSned  itself  to  this  honr 
in  virtue  of  a  few  great  truths,  which  it  holds  with  passionate  and 
determined  grasp.     Its  idea  of  virtue,  its  sense  of  sin,  its  basis  of 
hope,  its  vision  of  the  future,  its  motive  to  righteousness  are  doomed 
to  extinction  as  soon  as  the  protection  which  ignorance  and  fbroe 
have  given  to  them  are  permanently  withdrawn.     The  faith   of 
Mohammed  has  lent  itself  with  fatal  ease  to  perpetuate  the  union  of 
the  religious  and  the  secular  power,  and  it  has  provoked  a  closer 
alliance  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  forces  in  Christendom 
than  would  otherwise  have  pi^vailed.    It  is  dimgerous  to  prophesy, 
yet  it  seems  to  us  most  certain  that  the  final  dissolution  of  the  bond 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  in  Islam  will  be  its  death- 
blow ;  the  dissolution  of  the  same  tie  in  Christendom  will  everywhere 
aid  the  development  and  life  of  Christianity. 

9.  Christianity  survived  the  great  schisms^  and  rending  of  Hs  <mxi 
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(n|[uusatioiL  These  were  felt  at  the  time  to  be  perilous  and  disas- 
trous to  an  extreme  that  at  the  present  hour  we  can  scarcelj  appr&- 
daie;  but  the  mighty  schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Ghniches  has  only  showed  that  Christianity  itself  was  independent  of 
the  organisation  or  the  communion  in  which  it  had  exclusively  sought 
to  express  or  propagate  itself;  it  proved  that  its  life  is  nobler  than  any 
form,  more  essential  than  external  unity.  The  schism  in  the  Latin 
Chorch  called  other  greater  truths  into  prominence,  and  became  the 
roogh  ploughshare  which  Providence  drove  through  the  frost-bound 
clods,  preparing  the  way  for  a  Spring-time  of  spiritual  freedom  in 
England,  Bohemia^  and  the  Alps.  It  was  a  momentous  precursor  of 
a  nobler  reformation  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  England,  Scotland 
and  France. 

10.  Christianity  survived  the  vices,  corruptions,  and  tyrannies  of  its 
own  professors  and  representatives.  There  have  been  moments  so  black 
in  the  dark  night  ^f  intolerance,  ignorance,  and  vice,  that  it  would  be 
reasonable  and  just  to  describe  what  was  the  very  centre  of  Catholic 
if  not  of  Christian  society  as  a  veritable  hell  upon  earth.  It  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  abominations  of  the  Papal  Court  at  certain 
epochs  of  its  marvellous  career.  Nor  do  we  ask  indulgence  for  the 
political  events,  the  unbridled  lust,  tyranny,  and  outrage  that  accom- 
panied the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  England ;  the  persecutions 
by  which  Catholics  have  endeavoured  to  exterminate  Albigenses, 
Huguenots,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  English  Protestants  ;  the  fury  with 
which  Henry  YIII.  sought  to  extinguish  heresy,  and  Elizabeth  pun- 
ished Catholics — ^with  which  Puritans  harried  Quakers,  and  the  Angli- 
can Church  trampled  on  Dissidents.  Furthermore,  the  greed  with 
which  Christian  nations,  in  the  interest  of  trade  and  wealth,  have  in- 
vented sins,  and  broken  every  moral  law ;  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade, 
the  opium  traffic,  and  of  dynastic  and  aggressive  war,  have  often  led 
thoughtful  men  to  ask  whether  Christian  principle  was  not  a  delu- 
sbn,  or  entirely  inoperative!  on  national  character,  legislation,  or 
acdoD.  I  reply  to  this  lugubrious,  faithless  doubt,  with  the  convic- 
tion (1)  that  these  very  horrors  have  proved  the  vitality  of  a  faith 
which  can  survive  such  damning  evidence  of  its  apparent  inefficacy ; 
(2)  that  they  have  always  been  accompanied  by  contemporary  and 
abundant  proof  of  the  resistless  power  which  its  ethereal  and  fragrant 
spirit^  was  exerting  on  individual  souls.     While  John  XXIL  was 
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disgracing  humanity  as  well  as  the  Papacy,  either  Thomas  a  Kempis 
or  Gerson  was  writing  the  De  imitaHone  Christi.  The  ministry 
of  Las  Casas  stands  over  against  the  inhuman  severities  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  English  Liturgy  emerged  from  the  cruelty  and 
darkness  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Church  of  the  Restoration.  Christianity  has 
been  conspicuous  in  the  holy  living  of  countless  millions  who  are  the 
*  <  light  of  the  world,"  "  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  "the  seed  of  the  kingdom." 
(3)  The  truth  has  been  proclaimed  to  all  the  w^rld,  that  the  trae 
life  of  Christ  has  never  yet  been  seen  in  the  sanctification  of  societies 
or  nations,  but  in  the  renewal  and  holiness  of  individual  life. 
Kventually,  all  the  relations  between  men  and  men,  aU  the  activities 
of  trade,  and  the  legislation  of  nations  will  be  interpenetrated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  But  as  yet  the  world  has  not  seen  a  tndy  Christian 
community,  nor  a  indy  Christia/n  nation,  Christianity  has,  however, 
survived  the  miserable  disappointment  occaaionedr  by  the  failure  of 
its  own  premature  attempts  to  embody  itself  in  organic  life. 

11.  Christianity  has  survived  the  most  extraordinary  revolutions 
of  human  thought. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  convulsion  that  has  passed  over  human  ideas 
is  that  which  has  arisen  from  the  discovery  of  the  motion  and  figure  of 
the  earth,  and  the  relative  insignificance  of  even  the  solar  system  in  the 
universe  of  worlds.  The  astounding,  bewildering  novelty  involved  in 
the  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  orbit,  and  through  space,  has  hardly 
yet  entered  completely  into  our  habitual  thoughts,  though  it  does 
affect  the  ideas  of  all  thinking  men ;  since  this  appears  to  be  a  fact  of 
God's  government,  it  rapidly  coalesces  with  Christianity,  and  Chris- 
tianity with  it ;  and  the  Christian  man,  with  larger  ideas  of  God  and 
His  universe  than  before,  exclaims,  "  Lord,  what  is  man  that  Then 
art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  visitest  him!" 
The  sources  of  Christianity  are  light  from  behind  the  fountains  of 
sunrise.  The  telescope  and  calculus  with  which  we  take  our  pandlaz 
are  visions  and  faculties  divine.  All  the  algebra  in  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away  the  sense  of  sin,  and  Christianity  does 
both. 

Other  great  convulsions  of  thought  readily  occur  as  having 
threatened  to  shatter  the  pillars  and  upheave  the  foundations  of 
Christianity.     I  must  not  enlarge  on  many  tempting  themes,  sach  as 
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the  influence  on  faith  exerted  by  the  revival  of  learning,  by  the 
invention  of  printing,  by  the  modem  arts  of  war,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  steam  engine,  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  the  correlation 
of  the  physical  forces,  by  the  history  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  number  of  the  elements  of  which  all 
things  are  composed.     One  by  one,  and  sometimes  all  together,  these 
scientific  ideas  have  gathered  round  the  Christian  believer  and  seemed 
iuoompatible  with  the  truth  which  he  holds;  but — I  speak  of  a  matter 
of  fact — he  soon  finds  that  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  true  standpoint 
from  which  he  can  see  them  in  their  dazzling  glory.   They  take  their 
pUce  and  have  their  uses  in  a  science  which,  with  that  as  a  centre, 
embraces  and  absorbs  them  all.     Christianity  rose  in  its  might  when 
Lucretius  was  propounding  his  atomic  and  materialistic  explanation  of 
the  universe.     When  the  world  of  thought  was  reeling  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  its  physical  discoveries,   Christianity  was  silently,  safely 
establishing  its    fundamental  principles  of  individual  regeneration 
and  salvation;   when    the    teaching     of  physicists,    scoffers,    and 
doctrinaires  led  to  the  abolition  of  even  the  nomenclature  of  Chris- 
tianity in  a  sister  country,  Christianity  was  commencing  those  mis- 
sionary operations  which  have  engirdled  the  world.     Assaulted  in  its 
citadel,  confronted  with  an  infuriated  enemy  at  its  very  gates,  like 
Borne  of  old  it  was  sending  forth  new  armies  to  conquer  the  world. 
And  now  Christianity  can  claim  an  immensely  larger  number  than 
ever  of  minds  personally  convinced  of  its  indefeasible  and  indestruc- 
tible claims.   At  this  moment  it  is  proving  its  own  irresistible  might. 
It  is  shattering  the  hoary  religions  of  the  East,  which  are  crumbling 
before  it,  it  is  converting  savage  nations,  and  restoring  them  to  the 
brotherhood  of  men.    It  sets  forth  before  all  men,  by  the  side  of 
every  philosophy  and  system  on  God's  earth,  a  standard  admitted  by 
the  most  adverse  critics  to  be  lofty,  a  motive  to  holiness  the  adequacy 
of  which  cannot  be  questioned,  and  a  prospect  at  once  ennobling 
and  satisfying.    It  meets  every  part,  element,  and  specimen  of  human 
nature,  and  it  will  outlive  all  that  resists,  reviles,  or  tramples  upon  it. 
This  ^survival " of  the  noblest  and  ''  fittest"  seems  to  me  an  aigu- 
nient  which  augments  our  confidence  not  only  in  Christianity,  but 
in  the  Providence  and  reality  of  God.  H.  B.  R. 
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Waat^n  ^mfs&omnQ, 


Cold  snows  at  last  haye  crowned  the  varied  year  ! 
Is  love  a  law  more  dear 
Than  when  the  yiolets  blue 
Hid  sorrow's  hue  ) 

And  when  jon  fearless  plucked  white  rose  and  red, 
Did  thorns  present  no  dread 
Of  cruel  days  to  come, 
With  love's  voice  dumb  ? 

When  early  fruit  you  hoped  would  ripen  soon 
Fell  with  the  wind  ere  June, 
Did  you  believe  love's  smile 
This  weaxy  while  f 

Has  every  season  led  you  gently  forth 

To  know  love's  chastening  worth  7 
And  are  you  careful  still 
To  leam  love's  will  1 

And  since  first  joys  come  not  witlr  Spring  again  ; 
One  life  on  earth  have  men ! 
Can  you  believe  decay 
Brings  love's  own  day  ) 
JRievaulx,  1879.  J.  W.  I. 


Ood's  children  are  strengthened  by  their  failures.  '  They  leam  to 
stand  by  their  falls.  Like  tall  cedars,  the  more  they  are  blown^  the 
deeper  they  are  rooted.  That  which  men  think  is  the  overthrow^  of 
God's  children,  doth  but  root  them  deeper ;  so  that^  after  all  their 
outward  storms  and  inward  declinings,  this  is  the  issue — "They^take 
root  downward,  and  bring  forth  fruit  upward." — Sibbea, 
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Wit  ^im  at  SH&h. 

The  Gfovenunent  is  evidentlj  in  no  hurry  to  meet  the  constituencies, 
tod  to  obtain  the  verdict  of  the  country  on  its  high-handed  deeds. 
And  certainly  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  country  is  beginning 
to  gi?e  indications  of  the  way  in  which  the  verdict  will  go,  too  signifi- 
cant to  be  overlooked  by  the  clever  tacticians  who,  without  laying 
thenu»lves  open  to  formal  conviction,  have  managed  to  effect  some- 
tlung  like  a  radical  change  in  the  constitutional  management  of 
pablic  afiairs. 

When  "  the  conquering  hero  "  came  back  from  Berlin  with  some- 
tiling  like  royal  observance,  bearing  "  peace  with  honour"  as  his  boon 
to  his  somewhat  amazed  and  bewildered  countrymen,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  the  first  blaze  of  triumph  he  intended  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  secure  for  himself  a  new  seven  years'  lease  of  power ;  by 
the  end  of  which  time  he  would  have  imperialized  the  whole  consti- 
tntion  and  administration  of  the  State.      But  happily  the  little  cloud 
appeared  at  once  on  the  horizon,  and  it  spread  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
evident  that  the  experiment  would  be  dangerous;  so  the  dissolution  was 
postponed  to  the  ''  more  convenient  season,"  which  has  never  arrived, 
and  never  can  arrive^  while  the  principles  of  foreign,  domestic  and 
financial  policy  which  the  Government  has  maintained  with  a  high 
hand,  continue  to  misguide  the  course  of  this  great  empire.     The 
difSculties  of  the  €k>vemment  have  been  deepening  from  the  hour  of 
the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  until  now.     That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
risible  downward  progress.     It  created  a  jealous  distrust  in  Europe 
which  lost  us  the  prestige  of  the  high  and  unselfish  position  which  we 
have  been  able  to  maintain  of  late  in  our  interventions  in  international 
tdairs.     We  feU  by  that  act  of  covetousness  to  the  lower  level  of 
national  character  and  conduct;  and  we  became  as  those  who  are 
known  to  be  seeking  their  sdfish  ends  under  cover  of  zeal  for  the 
general  good.    The  shameful. Indian  and  African  wars  are  fruits  from 
the  same  stem.     It  is  naked  selfishness,  hardly  concealed  even  by 
decent  pretences,  which  has  involved  us  in  two  costly  wars,  and  has 
given  us  the  chance  of  a  third  on  our  hands<     Our  imperial  necessities 
have  been  paraded  with  cynical  contempt  of  justice,  as  the  one 
regulating  law  of  our  political  action  with  relation  to  the  weaker 
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neighbours,  who  ought  to  dwell  securely  by  us  and  "  quiet  from  tihe 
fear  of  evil."    And  those  necessities  have  been  interpreted  to  mean 
the  prostration  of  every  neighbouring  State  which  might  posaibly 
become  troublesome  to  us,  ab  our  feet;    As  a  safeguard  against 
poflBible  but  most  improbable  danger  in  the  far  future,  the  Ameer  of 
Cabul  was  hunted  from  his  dominions,  and  driven  at  last  into  an  an« 
timely  grave ;  while,  with  regard  to  South  Africa,  the  stout,  and, 
were  we  dealing  with  a  civilised  foe,  we  should  say,  tihe  brilliant 
defence  of  the  Zulu  king  and  people,  has  recently  been  pleaded  by  a 
journal  of  the  highest  influence,  as  justifying  Sir  Bartle  Erere's 
apprehensions  of  the  Zulu  power,  and  his  insane  precipitancy  in 
commencing  an  aggressive  war. 

For  ourselves  we  have  never  seen  any  satisfactory  evidence  that 
Cetewayo  was  even  f.>»inlring  of  invading  us.  All  his  preparatiimfl 
and  -his  suspicious  movements  are  best  explained  by  his  fear  of  our 
attacking  him.  The  argument  that  an  army  organised  and  trained 
like  his,  was  too  dangerous  an  instrument  of  offence  for  us  to  allow  it 
to  exist  within  reach  of  our  borders,  is  one  of  those  miserably  cowardly 
pleas  to  which  self-seeking  never  fails  to  abase  itself;  and  it  comes 
with  curious  effect  from  a  member  of  the  great  European  family  of 
nations,  every  one  of  which  thinks  it  necessary  to  be  armed  to  the 
teeth.  In  truth,  principles  have  not  only  been  laid  down  but  acted 
out  during  the  disastrous  reign  of  Lord  Beaconsfield — ^for  a  reign 
it  has  been  in  everything  but  in  name — ^which  were  the  insolent 
boast  of  Babylon  of  old,  and  which  drew  down  on  her  the  withering 
curse  under  which  <^  the  golden  city  ceased,"  by  which  ''  her  staff 
was  broken,"  and  "  the  sceptre  of  her  rulers  "  perished.  Our  policy 
is  precisely  that  against  which  the  curse  was  directed,  "  weakening 
the  nations/'  that  dwell  by  us,  with  a  shortHsighted  view  to  oar 
own  security.  It  is  the  policy  which  M.  Thiers  openly  avowed  as 
essential  to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  France  ;  and  there,  too,  the 
curse  was  on  it,  and  it  ended  visibly  before  our  eyes  in  prostration  and 
shame.  How  is  it  that  we  do  not  understand  1  Policy  more  bhmkly 
anti-Christian  in  its  principles  and  aim,  than  that  to  which  we  hare 
debased  ourselves,  it  would  be  difficult  in  these  days  to  ima^^e.  If 
it  is  to  be  a  principle  of  our  rule  that  we  cannot  bear  a  State  like  the 
Afghan,  or  a  half-savage  kingdom  like  the  Zulu,  close  upon  avx 
borders,  without  exacting  some  kind  of  submission,  and  izunstuig  on 
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baving  a  resident  inspector  to  see  that  we  get  no  harm  or  to  warn  us 
vhen  harm  is  threatened,  can  anything  be  sadder  than  the  prospect 
which  the  future  of  our  growing  empire  opens  for  the  world  1  We 
have  wide  borders  to  our  empire  in  every  continent ;  is  it  to  be  every- 
where a  border  of  distrust  and  dread  ?  It  is  a  sad  history,  the  history 
of  the  spread  of  civilisation  along  its  outlying  borders,  where  it  touches 
the  homes  of  semi-barbarous  or  wholly  savage  peoples.  It  seems  to 
them  to  come  with  a  message  of  doom  to  their  independence,  nay  to 
their  very  existence.  f,Ya8t  families  of  them  wither  before  it  and 
vanish,  and  only  the  strongest  and  toughest  aboriginal  races,  like  the 
negro,  can  hold  up  their  heads  in  the  face  of  it,  and  refuse  to  be  im- 
proved by  it  off  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  Christian  Govern- 
ments have  on  the  whole  been  eager  to  restrain  and  modify  this 
wearing,  wasting  action  of  the  civilised  races  on  the  uncivilised,  and 
to  throw  a  shield  around  those  who,  if  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  average  Christian  settler,  would  speedily  wither  before  his  steps. 
It  sounds  like  bitter  irony  when  we  are  told  in  veracious  history  that 
the  negro  race  was  introduced  into  the  new  world  in  mercy ;  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  being  so  profoundly  distressed  by  the  terrible 
mortality  of  the  Indian  races,  that  in  mercy  to  them  they  introduced  a 
hardier  race,  who  it  was  hoped  would  be  more  able  to  endure  the  ex- 
hausting toil.  But  principles  have  been  announced  by  joumaliste  and 
statesmen  of  the  highest  eminence  in  this  Christian  country,  during 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  reign,  which  would  make  politically  a  fruitful  field 
into  a  wilderness,  whenever  it  may  please  a  powerful  Christian  nation 
to  assert  the  claims  of  its  imperial  position  and  rule.  ''  The  right  of 
the  strongest "  is  the  main  consideration  which  the  Government  appears 
to  )iave  kept  before  its  sight  The  Zulu  war  is  evidently,  in  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  mind,  part  of  a  complete  scheme  of  conquest^  which  is 
to  bring  the  whole  of  South  Africa  under  our  rule  by  the  brutal  and 
bloody  process  of  war.  We  believe,  quite  as  firmly  as  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  that  the  whole  of  the  region  which  we  are  dotting  with  our 
mission  and  trading  stations,  will  one  day  enjoy  the  blessiug  of  our . 
peaceful  and  righteous  sway.  But  then  there  is  a  benign  process  by 
which  such  a  result  may  accomplish  itself;  nay,  the  benign  process 
was  actoally  and  powerfully  at  work,  when  it  was  broken  up  and  shat- 
tered by  this  cruel,  shameful  and  desolating  war.  Instead  of  making 
our  civilisation  benignly  attractive  to  the  heathen  around  us,  we  have 
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taken  the  sword  deliberately  to  compel  them  to  come  in.  Oar  policy 
in  South  Africa  lends  bitter  emphasis  to  the  keen  remark  of  Cete- 
wayo :  "  First  come  missionary ;  then  come  consul ;  then  come 
army.''  And  on  our  Indian  frontier  the  same  process  has  been  in 
operation.  We  must  have  our  Consul  at  Shere  Ali's  Court,  and  be 
knew  that  after  the  Consul  in  time  would  come  the  army,  so  he  girded 
himself  to  resist  us  to  the  death. 

Is  this  principle  to  be  adopted  as  the  ruling  idea  of  our  imperial 
policy  in  the  future  ?  I&  this  process  to  go  on  till  there  are  no  strong 
neighbours  near  us  to  be  weakened  and  destroyed  ?  That  ifl  the  real 
question  which  will  be  raised  between  the  country  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  elections,  when  at  length  the  verdict  of  the  constitaencieB 
is  challenged.  The  fundamental  question  is  moral,  and  is  of  the  most 
momentous  importance  to  the  future  of  our  country  and  of  the  world. 
There  will  be  many  features  of  the  situation,  no  doubt,  which  will 
appear  more  prominent  and  important  to  the  British  taxpayer  by  the 
time  that  the  Government  is  forced  to  dissolve.  The  reckless  and 
wasteful  finance  which  has  always  been  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
imperial  rule,  and  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  develops  to  perfec- 
tion, will  produce  such  a  shock  through  the  country  when  its  complete 
balance-sheet  is  at  last  presented,  that  the  Tory  majority  will  melt 
away  before  it  like  snow-wreaths  in  May.  But  let  it  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  that  behind  the  unprincipled  and  wasteful  finance, 
behind  the  domestic  blundering  and  neglect,  behind  the  half-concealed 
contempt  of  the  forms  and  safeguards  of  the  Constitution,  which  are 
already  creating  the  reaction  which  is  filling  the  Gk)vemment  and  its 
supporters  with  dread,  there  lies  the  great  moral  question  of  our 
attitude  towards  the  populations  who  lie  round  the  borders  of  oar 
empire,  and  who,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  be  brought  into  closer 
and  yet  closer  relations  with  us.  Do  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
principle  in  Christianity  which  can  guide  and  regulate  our  relatioDS 
with  them  to  just  and,  in  the  end,  successful  issues ;  or  shall  we 
apostatize  to  the  old,  old  principle  of  the  right  of  the  strongest,  and 
give  up  the  hope  of  seeing  anything  like  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in 
our  world  ?  J.  Baldwin  Bbown. 
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Zedumcbh  arid  his  Frophecies,  considered  in  relcUion  to  Modem  Criti- 
cism, With  a  Critical  and  Orammatical  Commentaiy,  and  a 
New  TranBlation.  (Bampton  Lecture  for  1878.)  By  Charles 
Henby  Hamilton  Wbiqht,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Incumbent  of  St. 
Mary's,  Belfast.     (Hodder  and  StoughtoD.) 

Dr.  Wright  in  his  capacity  of  Bampton  Lecturer  has  struck  out  a 
line  Tery  different  from  that  followed  by  his  predecessors.  He  has 
famished  his  readers  with  an  exhaustive  and  voluminous  commen- 
tary on  one  of  the  most  difficult  books  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tores,  and  has  prefaced  it  with  a  careful  discussion  of  the  greatly 
debated  question  of  the  ''  integrity  **  of  these  prophecies,  i.e.,  the  unity 
of  their  anthorship.  The  debate  on  this  question  has  been  long  and 
eager,  though  the  scission  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  into  two  parts, 
and  the  reference  of  the  latter  portion,  from  chapter  ix.  to  chapter  xiv., 
to  a  pre^xilian  prophet,  has.  not  been  exclusively  made  by  the  school 
of  thinkers  who  are  set  upon  proving  that  there  is  no  place  for  the 
sapematoral  in  the  Hebrew  literature,  seeing  that  Dr.  Mode  and  Arch- 
Inahop  Seeker  adopted  the  view.  Generally  speaking,  the  tendency  of 
the  modem  critical  schools  has  been  to  prove  a  later,  rather  than  an 
earlier  origin  for  the  Biblical  writingd.  They  have  endeavoured  to 
bring  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  and  the  origin  of  the  Levitical  legis- 
ladon  down  to  the  times  of  the  exile  and  the  restoration.  The  latter 
portion  of  Isaiah  has  been  referred  to  the  closing  period  of  the  exile ; 
the  Grospels  have  been  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  first  century,  or  the 
middle  of  the  second ;  those  Epistles  of  Paul  on  which  the  school  has 
looked  with  suspicion  have  been  supposed  to  be  written  by  some  un- 
known writer  in  conflict  with  the  Onosticism  of  the  second  century. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Apocalypse  and  of  the  later  portions  of 
Zechariah,  the  modem  school  has  laboured  with  prodigious  zeal  and 
ingenuity  to  prove  an  earlier  date  thtm  that  which  is  currently  held. 
Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  very  grave  difference  of  style  per- 
vades the  first  and  second  part  of  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah.  Li 
the  fonner  portion  we  have  a  series  of  visions  of  extreme  obscurity, 
vhidi  describe  the  condition  of  things  at  Jerusalem  portrayed  in 
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the  fifth  chapter  of  Ezra,  when  the  effort  was  about  to  be  made  to  rebuild 
the  templa     They  are^  moreover,  clearly  dated  as  in  the  second  aad 
fourth  years  of  Darius.  Several  of  the  visions — ^thoee  in  chapters  L— 
vi — ^were  all  seen  in  quick  succession,  during  one  memorable  night ; 
those  in  chapters  viL,  viii.,  two  years  later.     The  later  portion  of  the 
prophecies,  chapters  ix. — ^xiv.,  are  undated,  and  contain  a  sucoesmon  of 
addresses  to  the  people,  in  the  form  of  solemn  oracles  touching  the 
future  destiny  of  the  Kingdom  of  €k>d,  which  appear  at  least  to  fore- 
shadow^ almost  in  the  guise  of  anticipated  history,  the  Maocabean 
struggles,  the  treatment  rendered  to  the  great  servant  or  shepherd  of 
the  Lord  by  the  house  of  Judah,  their  rejection  of  God's  messenger, 
their  subsequent  mourning,  the  fountain  opened  for  all  sin,  the  ulti« 
mate  triumph  of  the  kingdom  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem    and   of    the    nations  which    fight    against    her.     So 
explicit,  so  capable  are  some  of  these  prophedes  of  an  i^parentlj 
exact  fulfilment,  that  they  have  led  literalists  to  eza^erate  the  origi- 
nal reference.     Numerous  passages  stand  in  suoh  striking  conformitj 
with  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  that  no  effort  has  been  spared  by 
critics  who  cannot  accept  a  prophecy,  to  put  between  the  prophet  and 
the  fulfilment  of  his  words,  if  possible,  a  series  of  events  which 
might  be  supposed  to  exhaust  their  meaning.     They  have  looked  for 
their  signification  in  the  reforms  of  Josiah  and  Hezekiali,  the  &11  of 
Jerusalemunder  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  like,  which  havebeenbelieved 
to  be  contemporary  with  the  prophet.  It  must  be  conceded  that  thera 
are  some  considerable  difficulties  in  the  orthodox  view ;  so  much  so 
that  Mr.  Drake,  in  the  "  Speaker's  Commentary,"  and  Dean  Perowne 
leave  the  matter  in  grave  doubt.  Now  Dr.  Wright  hasgrappled  with  the 
question  in  detail,  and  compared  and  criticised  the  views  not  only  of 
Hitzig  and  Ewald,  Kohler  and  Koster,  Dr.  Davidson  and  Preller,  bat 
also  those  of  Hengstenberg  and  Henderson,  with  whom  he  more  often 
agrees;     We  see  no  trace  of  impatience.    No  hard  words  are  used,  nor 
imputation  of  motives  made.    The  genuine  Biblical  scholar  sets  aboat 
his  difficult  task  with  abundant  apparatus,  a  fine  knowledge  of  the 
original  language,  and  a  considerable  familiarity  with  the  Jewish  lite- 
rature, and  the  conclusion  ho  draws  is  rather  cumulative  than  dogma- 
tic, that  the  prophecies  aro  to  be  best  understood  on  the  hypothesis  of 
unity  of  authorship.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  criticise  this  learned 
work  in  detail,  or  to  discuss  in  these  pages  special  lines  of  interprets- 
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tioit  The  writer  appears  to  ns  to  be  gifted  with  strong  common 
seiifle  and  an  impartial  mind.  He  has  produced  a  work  which  will 
take  a  high  place  in  Biblical  exegesis.  The  prophecy  of  Maccabaeaa 
straggles^  heroes^  and  failures,  is  so  striking,  in  his  opinion,  that  if 
he  werecompelled  to  separate  the  authorship  of  the  later  prophecies  from 
the  former,  and  felt  bound  to  see  in  contemporary  history  (which  he 
18  not)  the  framework  of  the  predictions,  he  would  unquestionably 
ralegate  the  second  portion  to  the  days  of  the  Maccabees.  But  even 
then  the  flame  of  prophetic  fire  bums  brightly  and  illumines  the  grand 
and  mysterious  dimax  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  The  critical 
and  grammatical  conunentary  is  postponed  to  the  end  of  the  volume, 
80  that  the  general  reader  can  make  free  use  of  the  main  portion  of 
the  work.  We  hearty  commend  to  our  readers  this  contribution  not 
only  to  Biblical  exegesis,  but  to  Christian  evidences. 

History  of  the  He/ormation  in  Qefrmamy  amd  Switzerland.  Chiefly  by 
Br.  K.  K.  Hagenbach  (Basel).  Translated  from  the  Fourth 
Bevised  Edition  of  the  German  by  Evelina  Moobe.  2  Yols. 
(T.  and  T.  Qark.) 

This  work  is  a  portion  of  a  large,  comprehensive  series  of  invaluable 
historical  treatises  by  the  same  author.  Dr.  Hagenbach  is  well 
known  by  his  ''History  of  Doctrines,"  "History  of  German  national- 
ism,'' and  ''  History  of  the  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Gentories,"  all  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English.  The 
author  in  the  volumes  before  us  travels  over  well-trodden  ground,  but 
he  does  it  with  the  ease  and  courage  of  one  who  knows  the  way,  and 
knows  how  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  readers  on  salient  features  of 
this  grand  uprising  of  the  human  mind  and  conscience  in  the  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  knowledge  dis- 
played everywhere  is  satisfying,  but  the  author  does  not  intrude  his 
learmng  or  researoL  The  style  is  flowing  in  the  admirable  translation 
effected  by  Evelina  Moore;  and  the  recital  is  as  fiewcinating  as  ever. 
Notwithstanding  that  Dr.  Hagenbach  leans  to  the  Lutheran  side  in  the 
celebrated  discussion  with  Zwingli,  on  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist, 
yet  we  <xwinineTid  the  entire'  treatment  by  the  author  of  this  transaction 
to  carefdl  perusaL  The  contrast  between  the  characters,  education, 
and  spirit  of  the  two  men  deserve  special  consideration.    The  respect 
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shown  to  boih|  and  the  endeavour  to  nndeistand  both  are  very  creditp 
able.  We  wish  some  further  attempt  had  been  made  either  to  ezpUdn 
or  more  loudly  to  condemn  the  great  Beformers  for  their  consent  to 
the  bigamous  marriage  of  FhUip,  Margrave  of  Hesse.  A  matter 
which  has  proved  so  serious  a  scandal  to  the  Protestant  Church  should 
hardly  have  been  referred  to  a  short  footnote.  We  highly  appredaie 
for  the  most  part  the  skill  and  the  proportion,  the  vivid  portraitore 
and  fine  discrimination,  the  wise  oblivion  of  some  things,  and  the 
careful  philosophic  development  of  ideas  by  which  tins  most  readable 
and  instructive  work  is  characterised. 

OuiKma  of  Theology.  By  Abchibald  Alvxakdsb  Hodos,  D.D. 
New  Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged.  (Thomas  Nelson  and 
Sons.) 

A  work  that  has  now  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  deserved  popularity 
as  an  introduction  to  Evangelical  Systematic  Theology  scarcely 
needs  a  word  from  us  to  reconunend  it  The  present  edition,  though 
arranged  on  the  same  general  plan,  contains  much  additional  mat- 
ter. Thus  references  are  brought  down  to  the  Evolution  theory,  and 
to  the  concessions  of  Professor  Yirchow,  and  to  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill's 
latest  Essays.  The  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  on  the  Catholic 
doctrine  concerning  Scripture  and  its  interpretation  are  given  at 
length.  The  great  creeds  of  the  Church  are  introduced,  and  gene- 
rally throughout  the  work  much  more  space  and  attention  is  giren  to 
the  Boman  Catholic  Theology.  We  cannot  here  call  attention  to  the 
points  on  which  Evangelical  believers  may  diverge  from  some  of  the 
hard  lines  drawn  by  Dr.  Hodge,  but  we  can  commend  the  volume  aa 
a  very  valuable  introduction  to  the  Queen  of  the  Sciences. 

The  Biblical  Museum.  By  James  Comper  Gray.  Vol.  V.,  containing 
the  Books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Job.     (Elliott  Stock.) 

Mr.  Gray  continues  his  patient  labour.  The  volume  before  us  tt 
very  largely  occupied  with  comments,  after  his  peculiar  and  well- 
known  fashion,  on  the  Book  of  Job.  He  has  gone  to  numerous 
sources  for  illustration  of  the  sacred  text,  and  does  not  attempt  the 
thorny  path  of  careful  exegesis.  The  teacher  and  the  preacher  wil\ 
find  very  much  to  assist  their  work  in  <'  The  Biblical  MuseaoL^> 
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It  is  nnnecessarj  in  these  pa^es  to  repeat  the  now  often-told  story  of 
the  manrelloiui  rise  of  the  Crossley  fkmily  to  a  position  of  eztraordi- 
lutfj  influence,  wealth,  and  distinction ;  nor  is  it  our  intention  to  re 
ooant  their  deeds  of  splendid,  though  unostentatious  liberality.  Dur- 
ing many  generations  to  come,  the  North  of  England  will  preserve  the 
tangible  proofs  of  their  consideration  of  the  poor  and  needy,  and  will 
profit  by  the  numerous  institutionB,  churches,  and  societies  which 
they  were  largely  the  means  of  forming  or  of  stimulating  into  higher 
actiyity.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  Secretary  of  the  "  West 
Biding  Home  Missionary  Society  and  Congregational  Union,"  I  was 
tbnmn  into  frequent  and  happy  relations  with  Mr.  Grossley,  and  it  is 
a  solemn  and  sacred  pleasure  to  record  the  impression  which  his 
character  made  upon  my  mind.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  very 
embodiment  of  Ohristian  aimplieUy  and  singleness  of  aim — to  be  a 
man  under  the  mighty  power  of  a  few  great  purposes,  which  all  had 
their  root  in  the  one  principle  of  love  to  Christ.  He  did  not  seem  as 
though  he  could  understand  the  possibility  of  the  conflicting  force  of 
any  prindples  which  were  to  rival  or  disturb  this.  The  right  and  true 
thing  was  always  to  be  done, ''  of  course  it  was."  By-ends  and  cross  pur* 
poses  were  immediately  disposed  of  by  him  as  having  no  place  at  all, 
nor  any  right  to  be.  If  work  was  to  be  done,  ''  Why  not  do  it? " 
aeemed  his  instinctive  advice.  If  money  was  wanted  for  some  good  or 
noble  object— '*  Then  of  course  it  must  be  found."  If  journeys  were 
needed,  or  deputations  required  to  distant  parts  of  the  country — ^then, 
if  this  were  so,  th^  must  be  organised  and  made  at  once.  Not  that  he 
did  not  look  all  round  a  subject,  or  was  blind  to  difficulties.  On  the 
ocmtraty,  he  simply  regarded  difficulties  as  things  to  be  over- 
come and  ofben  as  means  to  an  end.  Many  wealthy  men  cannot 
afford  time  to  pursue  the  practical  work  of  the  Society  in  which 
they  take  warm  interest,  but  Mr.  Crossley  always  took  his 
ahare — and  a  laige  share,  too—in  the  personal  service  that  he  saw 
to  be  desirable.  He  did  not  pay  other  people  to  do  work  from  which 
he  ahxank.  On  the  Sunday  he  started,  with  the  members  of  his 
family,  for  his  Sunday-school  class,  with  the  regularity  and  simplicity 
of  a  junior  teacher  undergoing  his  novitiate. 
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Another  beauidful  and  most  gradons  element  of  charaoter  was  his 
devoutnesa.  He  diffused  an  atmosphere  of  prayerf alnees,  and  almost 
compelled  the  upward  glance,  the  trustful,  childlike  dependence  of  the 
Christian  worker  upon  the  arm  and  love  of  GUkL  His  Y&cy  counte- 
nance seemed  to  say,  "  Christ  is  here  in  the  midst  of  us."  Yet  no 
man  of  such  conspicuously  Christian  character  could  have  been  freer 
from  the  frdntest  element  of  cant.  He  never  talked  in  pious  phrases 
that  had  lost  their  meaning.  He  acted  rather  than  discoursed  his 
Christianity. 

The  extent  of  hia  liberality  became  almost  a  proverb,  the  exuberance 
of  his  confidence  in  others  almost  amounted  to  a  fault,  and  I  do  not 
speak  of  these  things  now,  simply  because  all  the  world  knows  of  th«n ; 
but  I  wish  to  bear  my  ample  testimony  to  the  extremely  kind^  unostenta- 
tious, and  Christian  way  in  which  he  did  these  more  than  princely  deeds. 
No  human  being  knows  the  extent  to  which  he  lightened  the  burdens 
of  the  struggling  workers,  not  only  in  all  parts  of  Yorkshire — as  in  the 
grand  movement  to  remove  all  the  chapel  debts  in  the  West  Siding— 
but  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  For  years  he  acted  like  some  law 
of  universal  beneficence,  and  he  was  so  thought  of,  as  naturally  and 
persistently  as  we  think  of  sunshine  or  flowing  rivers.  Co-operatioa 
with  him  was  always  a  delight  and  an  inspiration,  and  I  thank  Gkd 
that  I  ever  knew  so  beautiful  and  conaiBtent  a  specimen  of  Christian 
manhood.  H.  B.  IL 


I.— GENERAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Bbitish  and  Fobeign  Bible  Socieit  held  its  seventy-fifiili 
annual  meeting  on  May  7th ;  the  Earl  of  Shafteabury  in  the  chair. 
The  report^  read  by  the  Bev.  C.  E.  B,  Reed,  showed  that  during  the 
paat  year  the  demand  for  the  Bible  had  greatly  increased,  and  that 
the  work  of  the  Society  had  been  prosperous  in  every  part  of  Ae 
world.  Total  receipts,  £213,811;  expenditure,  £228,476;  being 
X4,389  less  than  that  of  last  year.  Issues  of  copieB  and  portions  of 
the  Scripture  for  the  year,  3,340,995.  The  meeting  was  of  a  veiy 
animating  and  encouraging  character. 
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The  London  Citt  Mission  occupied  Exeter  Hall  on  the  morning  of 
May  8Ui ;  Mr.  Joseph  Hoare  in  the  chair.  The  Bev.  J.  P.  Fletcher 
read  the  report,  which  showed  the  total  receipts  to  be  £51,964,  and 
the  expenditure  £49,754 ;  the  balance  of  £2,210  being  added  to  the 
rBBeonre  fund,  which  now  amounts  to  £15,000.  In  spite  of  commercial 
deprossion,  the  receipts  had  been  in  excess  of  the  former  year,  though 
this  was  laigely  accounted  for  hj  increased  legacies.  Number  of 
nuBsioDaries,  448. 

The  Sunday  School  Union  took  its  accustomed  place  in  the  hall, 
in  the  evening  of  May  8th ;  the  chair  being  taken  by  Sir  Thomas 
Chambers,  M.P.  From  the  report^  read  by  Mr.  Benham,  it  appeared 
thatdepdts  of  books  for  Sunday  libraries,  and  the  instruction  of 
teachers,  had  been  opened  at  Berlin  and  Stockholm.  Favourable 
reports  were  received  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  In  home 
work  the  committee  had  made  35  grants  to  schools,  11  in  aid  of 
School  Board  premises  hired  for  Sunday-school  purposes;  995 
members  had  been  [enrolled  in  normal  classes.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  Bevs.  Dr.  Edmond,  Canon  Hussey,  Dr.  Parker, 
and  W.  Cuthbertson. 

The  Religious  Tbact  Societt  held  its  meeting,  May  9th ;  chair- 
man, the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  report,  read  by  Dr.  Manning, 
stated  that  there  had  been  issued  during  the  year  624  new  publica- 
tions, of  which  217  were  tracts.  The  total  circulation  had  reached 
70,341,750,  making  the  issue  since  the  formation  of  the  Society  to 
amount  to  1,853,341,750.  Income,  £149,125 ;  expenditure,  £145,930. 
The  Rev.  J.  P.  Chown  addressed  the  meeting  on  boy  literature ;  the 
Kev.  W.  B.  Dodds,  on  Christian  work  in  France ;  the  Bev.  Flowers 
Goe,  on  the  missionary  work  of  the  Society ;  Dr.  Sinclair  Paterson, 
on  the  influence  of  literature  in  social  life;  and  the  Bev.  Webb 
PeploO;  on  the  results  of  tract  distribution. 

Bbitish  Sogiett  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel  among  the 
Jews. — ^The][annual  meeting  was  held.  May  6th,  at  Trinity  Booms. 
Chairman,  Capt  the  Hon.  B.  Moreton ;  abstract  of  report  read  by  Bev. 
John  Dunlop,  secretary.  Total  receipts,  £6,663  5s.  6d ;  expenditure, 
^7,336  19s.  8|d.  A  mission-house  had  been  opened  in  Spitalfields, 
and  a  medical  mission  had  been  commenced.  Near  this  centre  were 
aome  10,000  Jews,  many  of  whom  had  heard  the  Qospel,  and  some 
had  been  deeply  impressed.  Beports  from  foreign  lands  had  been  cheer- 
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ing.  There  are  wide  openings  for  mission  work  among  ihe  Jews. 
Speeches  were  given  by  Eers.  Dr*  Edmond,  W.  Tjler,  Dr.  Kosenthal, 
Dr.  JoBeiffy,  and  others. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society  met,  May  12th,  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel ;  Mr.  Thomas  Brassej,  M.P.9  yioe-president, 
in  the  chair.  The  report  read  by  the  secretary,  Bev.  Edward  Mat- 
thewSy  showed  that  last  year  some  four  millions  of  sailors  came  to  or 
left  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  Bethel  Union  810  ship- 
masters were  enrolled.  Floating  libraries  were  supplied  to  523 
vessels.  Last  year  the  agents  had  given  away  24,605  Qospels  and 
235,170  tracts  in  their  visits  to  ships,  lodging-houses,  &c.  The 
reading-room  had  been  frequented  by  52,963  seamen.  Receipts 
£4,543,  expenditure  the  same.  Besolutions  were  spoken  to  by  Bishop 
Olaughton,  Mr.  Oorry,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Herbert  Tritton,  the  Bev.  J. 
Edwards,  of  Hamburg ;  and  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Botterdam. 

The  Ohristian  Evidence  Societ7  held  its  anniversary  meeting  on 
May  13th,  at  Willis's  Booms ;  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  in  tbe 
chair.  The  report  was  read  by  the  Bey.  T.  T.  Waterman.  A  conver- 
sazione had  been  held  at  the  National  Club,  and  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Aberdeen  had  invited  a  large  and  distinguished  company 
to  hear  addresses  on  the  prevalence  of  unbelief  and  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Evidence  Society  in  counteracting  it.  More  than  200 
open-air  meetings  had  been  held.  Sermons  had  been  preached  at  Si 
Mary's  Church,  Oxford.  Meetings  had  been  held  in  many  of  the 
large  towns.  In  Paris,  lectures  had  been  delivered  in  English  and 
French.  The  publications  of  the  Society  are  now  on  sale  at  a  re- 
duced price.  Expenditure,  £1,500,  The  meeting  was  addressed  bj 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Hugh  Birley,  Esq.,  M.P.; 
the  Bev.  Eustace  Conder,  Canon  Barry,  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C.;  and 
Canon  Fleming. 

II.— MISSIONABY  SOCIETIES. 

The  London  Missionary  Society's  meeting  is  fully  reported  in 
the  ''Chronicle"  of  that  Society,  appended  to  this  number  of  the 
magazine. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  met  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  May 
Ist,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Northbrook ;  the  meeting  was 
crowded  and  enthusiastic.  The  report,  which  was  read  by  the  secre- 
tary (Mr.  Baynes),  made  special  reference  to  the  work  in  India.  The 
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Re7.  John  Aldis  and  the  Eev.  W.  Sampson  had  visited  Delhi  and 
other  mission  stations,  and  had  returned  with  most  satisfactory  re- 
ports. The  progress  of  the  work  in  France,  Italy,  and  Norway, 
among  other  spheres,  was  hopefully  reported.  The  new  African 
mission  on  the  Congo  needed  only  an  allusion,  as  a  special  valedictory 
meeting  had  been  held  but  a  few  days  before  at  the  Gannon  Street 
Hotel,  to  bid  CUxl  speed  to  the  missionary  party  who  are  entering  on 
that  important  sphere.     Total  receipts,  £46,092. 

The  Wesletah  Missionary  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
May  5Ui;  Mr.  Bichard  Haworth,  J.P.,  of  Manchester,  in  the 
chair.  Dr.  Morley  Punshon  read  the  report,  which  glanced  at  work 
being  done  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Income,  £133,333.  It  was 
agam  stated  that  the  Society  needed  an  increase  of  £20,000  per 
annom  to  continue  efficiently  the  operations  of  the  Society  on  their 
present  scale.  The  Eev.  M.  C.  Osbom,  Conference  secretary,  gave  a 
satiBfiactoiy  account  of  a  recent  mission  tour  in  the  West  Indies. 
Vigorous  speeches  elicited,  as  usual,  vigorous  applause. 

The  CHaBCH  Missionary  Society  assembled  its  supporters  in  the 
great  hall  on  May  6th«  The  Earl  of  Chichester  presided.  The  Rev. 
Prebendary  Wright  read  the  report  Income  £187,235,  and  ex- 
penditure £204,186.  The  excess  was  largely  accounted  for  by 
the  great  expense  incurred  in  the  establishment  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  mission.  A  friend  had  offered  £1,000  to  commence  a  fund 
for  meeting  the  deficiency.  The  reports  received  from  the  various 
missbn  fields  were  full  of  encouragement.  In  South  India,  in  par- 
ticolar,  a  large  accession  from  heathenism  in  the  Tinnevelly  districts 
had  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  missionaries.  More  than  100  con- 
verts had  also  been  baptized  in  the  Mauritius  during  the  year. 

The  English  Prbsbytebian  Mission  held  a  meeting  in  the  hall  on 
the  evening  of  May  7th.  Sir  Charles  Beed  presided,  and  observing 
that  it  was  desirable  on  such  occasions  to  give  the  missionaries  a  hear- 
ing in  preference  to  others,  he  called  on  the  Rev.  Howard  Mackenzie 
to  give  an  account  of  his  work  in  China.  '^  Their  own  mission,"  he 
said,  "had  commenced  in  1857,  and  they  had  now  three  centres  of 
operation — ^namely,  Amoy,  Formosa,  and  Swatow.  Much  good  had 
heen  done  by  means  of  the  medical  mission."  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell, 
late  of  Bombay,  followed  with  an  account  of  mission  work  in  Africa, 
«Bpedally  Central  Africa. 
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Colonial  Missionaby  Society. — ^The  annual  meeting  "was  held  in 
the  Memorial  Hall  on  the  15th  May ;  J.  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in 
the  chair.  From  the  report  read  by  the  secretary,  the  Rev.  W,  S. 
H.  Fielden,  it  appeared  that  in  Canada  and  AustralaEda  much  of 
their  work  was  becoming  reproductiye.  Not  a  few  ministers  sent 
out  had  now  large  congregations,  especially  in  Australia  and  Kev 
Zealand.  Income,  £2,700;  expenditure,  £2,500.  The  chairman 
spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Revs.  J.  P.  Chown,  J.  J.  Whitmee,  of  Dublin ;  W. 
Wilson,  from  Adelaide ;  and  Professor  Archibald  Duff,  of  Airedale 
College. 

in.— CONGREGATIONAL  UNION, 

The  forty-ninth  annual  Assembly  was  held  on  the  12th,  ISth,  and 
16ih  of  May. 

The  bufliness  meeting  on  the  Monday  evening  was  laigely  attended. 
Chairman^  the  Rev.  W.  Cuthbertson,  B.A.  The  secretary,  the  Bev. 
A.  Hannay,  read  the  report,  and  other  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted. 

Christ  Church,  Westminster,  was  well  filled  with  ministers  and 
delegates  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  when  the  Chairman  delivered  his 
inaugural  address.  His  subject  was  **  Organised  Independency,"  in 
treating  which  he  uiged  the  daims  of  great  centres  of  population, 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  that  the  smaller  churches  which  had 
done  so  much  for  the  rural  population  and  for  the  sentiment  of  liberty 
deserved  their  confidence  and  practical  regard.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  address,  Mr.  Cuthbertson  delivered  some  powerful  utterances  on 
Christianity  in  its  bearings  on  national  life,  taking  occasion  to  condemn 
with  unsparing  vigour  the  foreign  policy  of  the  British  Government 

Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Clemance  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  The  Responsi- 
bilities of  the  Churches  in  regard  to  Christian  Work  in  England,"  in 
which  he  dealt  with  spiritual  destitution  as  statistically  shown,  and 
urged  a  variety  of  practical  measures  as  being  calculated  to  meet  it 

Tbe  Rev.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.  A.,  moved  a  resolution  declaring  the 
new  organization  of  ^'  The  Church  Aid  and  Home  Missionary  Society  " 
as  worthy  of  and  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  all  the  churches,  a  pro- 
posal which  was  seconded  by  Rev.  P.  Colbome,  and  unammonslj 
carried. 
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The  Bev.  W.  Crosbie,  LL.B.,  moved  a  resolution  deploring  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Gbvemment,  and  calling  upon  true  patriots  to 
use  every  lawful  means  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
▼orthy  of  the  historic  name  and  the  religious  faith  of  England. 

This  resolution  was  spoken  to  by  the  Rev&  A.  H-  Byles,  J.  G. 
"B/ogdTBy  Br.  Mellor,  and  H.  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Aid  Society  was  held  in  the 
evemng  at  the  Memorial  Hall ;  S.  Morley,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  Bev.  A.  Hannay  reported  the  progress  of  the  new  Society  and 
the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  secure  tmited  effort  without 
ondue  centralization.  The  appointment  of  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hartland 
as  secretary  of  the  Society  was  officially  reported.  In  respect  to 
graats  in  aid  it  was  announced  that  some  £2,000  more  had  been 
voted  to  needy  churches  during  the  year  than  had  been  voted  by  the 
several  associations  represented  in  the  previous  year.  The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  the  Revs.  J.  A.  Macfadyen,  Dr.  Raleigh,  and  J. 
G.  Rogers. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  in  the  Memorial 
Hall,  on  the  !E*riday  morning.  After  devotional  exercises,  the  secre- 
tary announced  that  the  Chairman  had  been  summoned  home  by  tele- 
graph on  the  previous  evening,  on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of 
Mrs.  Guthbertson.  The  Rev.  E.  R.  Conder,  M.A.,  one  of  the  ex- 
Ghairmen,  by  vote  of  the  assembly,  then  assumed  the  presidency. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Allon  read  a  paper  on  "  The  State  of  the  Churches 
in  regard  to  Religion,''  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  A.  Mackennal, 
B.A,  with  a  paper  on  "  The  Practical  Effects  of  the  Prevalent  TJn- 
setdement  of  Religious  Belief." 

The  assembly  was  then  open  for  conference  on  the  subject  of  the 
papers,  in  which  the  Revs.  Dr.  Campbell,  J.  Mountain,  Dr.  Wadding- 
ton,  Henry  Tarrant,  and  Dr.  Mellor  took  part. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  moved,  and  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Ingraux 
seconded,  a  resolution  urging  the  need  of  popular  control  over 
licensing  bodies,  in  order  to  check  the  facilities  afforded  by  public- 
houses  for  intemperate  indidgence. 

A  special  communion  service  was  held  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
at  TJnion  Chapel,  Islington.  Dr.  R.  W;  Dale  presided,  and  tho 
KcTB.  R.  A.  Redford,  M.  A. ;  H.  H.  Carlisle,  M.  A.,  LL.B. ;  and  W. 
Jackson  took  part  in  the  interesting  service. 
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The  usual  May  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Evangbligal 
Magazine  was  held  at  the  ''  London/'  Fleet  Street,  after  the  mis- 
sionary sermon  at  Christ  Church,  on  Wednesday,  May  Hth. 

There  were  present,  on  the  occasion,  the  Rev.  J.  Yiney,  the 
Treasurer,  presiding ;  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Reynolds,  D.D.,  the  Editcnr ; 
Rev.  Drs.  H.  Allon,  A.  Raleigh,  R.  W.  Dale,  J.  Kennedy,  T.  W. 
Aveling,  Revs.  O.  D.  Cullen,  E.  Jones,  W.  M.  Statham,  S.  Hehditch, 
and  R  Bruce,  M.A. 

Among  the  visitors  were  the  Revs.  W.  Cuthbertson,  A.  Hannay, 
A.  Reed,  J.  Browne,  S.  W.  McAU,  C.  F.  Vardy,  R  T.  Verrall, 
E.  Jukes,  W.  Roberts,  and  W.  Young. 

Letters  expressing  regret  for  unavoidable  absence  were  read  firom 
the  Rev.  Drs.  J.  Stoughton,  E.  Mellor,  A.  Thomson,  C.  Clemance, 
Revs.  S.  B.  Bergne,  E.  R.  Conder,  J.  B.  Brown,  and  S.  Pearson. 

The  importance  of  sustaining  and  extending  the  circulation  of  a 
periodical  which  had  rendered  such  good  service  in  tho  past,  and 
which  was  still  greatly  needed,  was  strongly  urged. 

Various  speakers  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  the  Managers,  the  Magazine  was  never  more  ably 
conducted  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  Editor  acknowledged  the  kind  words  which  had  been  uttered 
respecting  his  labours. 

The  Rev.  G.  D.  Cullen,  of  Edinburgh,  spoke  at  some  length  as  to 
**  the  continued  excellence  of  a  magazine  which  remained  true  to  its 
name  and  its  history.''  He  said  that  the  Magazine  had  always  been 
a  favourite  in  Scotland ;  and  he  stated  the  purpose  he  had  formed  for 
making  its  claims  more  extensively  known  by  means  of  colportetufl 
in  the  employ  of  the  Tract  and  Book  Society  in  that  land,  from  which 
he  expected  very  beneficial  results. 

It  was  felt  by  all  present  that  in  these  days,  when  magazines  are 
so  numerous,  the  necessity  for  vigorously  sustaining  the  Evangelical 
Magazine  was  never  more  imperative  than  now ;  while,  with  the 
kind  assistance  of  the  pastors  of  our  churches,  the  circulation  might 
be  rendered  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  Widows'  Fund  greatly 
augmented. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  coirdial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Treasurer  for  his  valuable  services.  I.  V.  tf. 


[Juke,  1879. 
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T  lEE  those  of  kindred  institutions,  the  semces  by  which  the  Lokdon 
l4  M188IONABY  Society's  Eighty-fifth  Anniyersary  has  this  year 
been  celebrated  were  distinguished  in  a  marked  degree  by  the  presence 
and  blessing  of  God.  The  gatherings  were  numerous  and  enthusiastic.  A 
generous  sympathy  was  manifested  towards  the  Society  in  its  financial 
difficulties,  especially  in  view  of  the  enlarged  schemes  of  usefulness  to 
which  it  stands  X)ledgcd.  While  encouraged  by  such  sympathy,  the 
l)irect<»^  would  remind  their  constituents  and  friends  that  the  need  of 
(sustained  and  augmented  effort  on  their  part  was  never  more  felt  than  at 
the  present  stage  of  the  Society's  history. 

The  prayer- meeting  at  the  Mission  House,  by  which  the  engagements  of 
the  week  are  inaugurated,  was  held  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  May  12th. 
Owing  to  the  change  of  hour,  a  greatly  increased  attendance  was  secured. 
The  Rev.  Hubert  Moffat,  D.D.,  delivered  an  address. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  bay,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Directors 
was  held  in  the  Board  Room,  when  the  ministerial  and  lay  representatives 
of  the  Society  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  attended  in  large  numbers. 

On  Wednesday,  May  14th,  the  usual  sermons  were  delivered  on  the 
Society's  behalf.  In  the  morning,  at  Christ  Church,  Westminster 
Bridge-road,  after  reading  and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Thompson,  of 
Liverpool,  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Airedale  College, 
preached  from  Acts  xvii.  26,  27.  In  the  evening,  at  Westminster  Chapel, 
the  Rev.  E.  Herbeb  Evans,  of  Carnarvon,  preached  a  sermon  to  young 
men  and  others,  founded  on  1  Kings  iii.  9—12.  The  Rev.  D.  B.  James, 
^i  Swansea,  led  the  devotions  of  the  assembly. 
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iLNNUAL  MEETING  IN  EXETER  HALL. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  hold  on  Thursday  mornings  May  I5ih,  at 
Exeter  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  William  MuiBy  K.C.S.L  There 
was  as  usual  a  laige  attendance,  and  the  platform  was  occupied  by 
leading  friends  of  the  Society  in  London  and  the  country.  The  pro- 
ceedings  commenced  by  singiug  the  hymn, — 

*'  Behold,  0  Lord,  Thy  servants  here, 
Who  seek  Thy  kingdom  to  extend." 

After  which  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Eev.  Henry  Simon. 

The  Bev.  J.  0.  Whitehouse,  acting  Foreign  Secretaiy^  read  extracts 

from  the 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

At  no  period  of  its  history  has  the  Society  enjoyed  a  wider  range 
of  usefulness,  a  more  efficient  group  of  agencies,  or  higher  tokens  of 
a  divine  blessing  than  those  which  it  possesses  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  character  of  its  missionaries,  the  suitability  of  its  stations,  and  the 
fulness  of  its  instrumentalities,  it  possesses  elements  of  power  of  no 
ordinary  value,  which  should  call  forth  hearty  thanksgiving  on  the  part 
of  all  its  friends.  Eveiy  true  heart  must  long  and  pray,  that  in  the 
purity  of  its  aims,  in  the  spirituality  of  its  agencies,  in  the  faith,  the 
devotedness,  the  self-sacrifice  of  all  its  members,  the  Society  may  rise  to 
higher  and  nobler  attainments  of  life  and  service,  and  that  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  may  so  pervade  the  framework  of  its  plans,  and  that  it  may 
be  rendered,  year  by  year,  a  greater  means  of  blessing  to  men  and  glory 
to  God. 

The  Society's  financial  position  causes  much  anxiety  to  the  Directors^ 
and  demands  the  serious  consideration  of  the  friends  of  the  Society. 

The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  year  shows  the  following  &ots  : — In  conse- 
quence of  the  disastrous  condition  of  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  country, 
which  presses  heavily  upon  a  large  number  of  the  Society's  friends,  the 
ordinary  Subscriptions  and  Donations  of  the  year  have  amounted   to 
^55,295,  and  have  thus  fallen  short  of  the  average  of  the  past  three 
years  by  £3,320,  while  after  transferring  £12,014  from  the  reserves  of 
the  Society  to  meet  special  expenditure,  an  adverse  balance  remains  of 
£5,235.    The  entire  receipts  for  general  purposes  have  been  £92,933 ;  for 
special  objects  £8,167 ;  total  £101,100,    The  balance  from  List  year,  and 
that  of  the  Indian  Famine  Fund,  form  an  addition  of  £4,708.     The 
ExPENDiTiTBE,  with  the  balance  of  the  Indian  Famine  Fund,  has  reached  a 
total  of  £123,058. 
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Losses  and  Bexnforcements. 

During  the  year  the  hand  of  death  has  been  laid  on  seyeral  warm 
friends  and  valued  Directors  of  the  Society.  Three  of  its  missionaries  in 
the  field  have  died :  the  Bey.  J.  S.  Babradalb,  of  Tientsin ;  the  Bev. 
Alexander  Strachan,  B.A..,  of  Calcutta;  and  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Thomson, 
of  the  Central  African  Mission.  Four  ladies  have  also  died :  Mrs.  Hewlett 
and  Mrs.  Mather,  of  Mirzapore ;  Mrs.  Baron,  of  Madagascar ;  and  Mrs. 
Chalmeiub,  of  New  Guinea. 

Daring  the  same  period  ten  missionaries  have  proceeded  abroad  to  reinforce 
the  Society's  missions.  Five  additions  have  been  made  to  the  number  of 
ladies  connected  with  the  Female  Mission  of  the  Society.  The  present 
Biimber  of  missionaries  on  the  roll  is  HI,  and  that  of  female  mis- 
sionaries, 12. 

The  Mission  in  China. 

The  reports  of  the  missionaries  of  this  and  other  societies  working  in 
China  furnish  many  instances  of  decision,  self-denial,  liberality,  eamest- 
neas,  and  aggressiveness  for  Christ ;  and  these  instances  include  both  men 
and  women.  The  reports  of  the  missionaries  of  this  Society  for  the  past 
year  indicate  not  only  a  greater  breadth  of  effort,  and  a  larger  number 
brought  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  but  more  maturity  in  the  life  of 
the  churches,  more  clear  recognition  of  the  duties  involved  in  church 
membership,  and  more  zeal  in  extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

A  movement  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  of  but  recent  origin,  has,  in  an 
early  stage,  developed  features  of  much  promise  and  interest.  In  the  last 
annual  report,  the  Directors  made  reference  to  the  very  severe  famine 
which,  with  its  too  frequent  attendant — disease,  was  desolating  a  large 
portion  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  country.  The  benevolent  heart 
and  open  hand  of  the  British  people  rendered  liberal  and  welcome  help  to 
the  sufferers,  which  was  carefully  distributed  by  numerous  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries and  others.  The  moral  effect  produced  in  the  minds  of  thousands 
of  the  people  by*  the  prompt  and  efficient  aid  sent  to  them  in  their  dire 
distress  by  distant  foreigners,  of  whom  they  had  been  too  often  accustomed 
to  think  and  speak  with  contempt  and  dislike,  has  been  very  striking  in 
awakening  surprise,  and  gratitude  to  their  benefactors,  leading  on,  in 
many  cases,  to  a  more  respectful  hearing  for  the  message  of  Divine  mercy, 
which  the  dispensers  of  man's  bounty  sought  also  to  convey  to  them. 

In  1877,  Messrs.  Owen  and  Gilmottr,  of  the  Society's  mission  in  Peking, 
visited  Shantung,  one  of  the  provinces  in  which  famine,  locusts,  and 
cboleia  had,  one  after  the  other,  spread  wide  desolation.    Here  they  were 
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not  only  well  received  by  the  people,  but  found  a  spirit  of  inquiry  respect- 
iDg  Christianity,  which  cheered  them  pauch,  and  awakened  strong  hopes  for 
the  future.    The  first  impulses  of  this  moyement  were  probably  of  an 
inferior  order ;  but,  from  a  report  of  a  later  visit,  it  is  evident  that  higher 
principles  are  now  working. 

The  Directors  have  often  been  cheered  by  the  report  of  the  Hankov 
Midsion,  which  is  truly  "  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed."  The  fraits 
of  the  past  year  are  equally  encouraging,  many  of  them  the  results  of  the 
persevering  efforts  of  Mrs.  John  and  her  Bible-woman. 

The  work  of  the  Medical  missionary,  as  in  former  years,  still  holds  in 
China  a  prominent  and  valuable  position  in  connection  with  more  direct 
evangelistic  effort. 

The  Medical  Mission  at  Peking  continues  to  be  carried  on  with  much 
energy  by  Dr.  Dudgeon,  who  thus  writes  respecting  one  department  of 
labour: — 

"The  opium* refuge  which  we  started  in  connection  with  the  various  missIoDs, 
and  for  the  housing  of  which  I  purchased  a  small  temple,  is  doing  very  irelL 
The  institution  is  now  practically  an  offshoot  of  the  hospital,  and  the  profit  from 
the  sales  of  the  pills  keeps  the  refage  going,  and  provides  gratuitous  medicines 
to  the  in-patients.  Since  its  opening  in  the  spring  we  have  had  over  seventy 
in-patients  and  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  out-patients." 

While  medical  missionaries  and  others  are  using  all  available  means  to 
counteract  the  ill  effects,  both  to  body  and  soul,  arising  from  the  use  of 
opium  by  large  numbers  of  the  people  of  China,  and  to  help  those  who  hare 
become  slaves  to  opium-smoking  to  break  away  from  its  fiital  bondage,  the 
Directors  regret  that  they-  are  unable  to  record  any  change  in  the  action  of 
ihe  Indian  Government  in  regard  to  the  production  of,  and  traffic  in,  that 
drug.  The  question  of  revenue  is  still  allowed  to  stand  before  that  of 
rigjUtoumesa — a  transposition  very  deeply  to  be  deplored. 

The  Mission  in  India. 

India,  as  a  field  for  Christian  work,  stands  by  itself,  and  in  regard  to  the 
results  of  that  work  it  must  be  judged  by  itself. 

The  Church  in  this  and  other  Christian  lands  is  apt  to  be  impatient  and 
discoiutiged  at  the  apparent  want  of  broad  Christian  result,  as  seen  in  some 
other  fields.  But  is  this  estimate  of  result  correct  %  Looking  closely  at 
the  conditions  of  the  conflict,  and  the  obstacles  opposing  themselTe?,  the 
Christian  effect  of  the  work  of  the  Church  in  India,  carried  on  for  many 
years,  may  be  regarded  as  not  scanty,  and  far  from  discouraging.  The 
Miidonary  is  not  hopeless.  He,  nearer  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  himself 
engaged  in  it,  knowing  the  habits  and  phases  of  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
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people,  not  merely  in  the  great  cities^  but  in  the  outlying  small  towns  and 
TiQageSy  sees  breaches  in  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  In£a's  social  and 
religious  systems.  From  numerous  indications,  he  is  looking  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  rising  and  rapid  growth  of  some  influence  which  shall 
bring  down  suddenly  the  walls  of  this  Jericho,  opening  the  way  for  the 
people  in  masses,  as  is  their  habit,  to  pass  out  into  social,  mental,  and 
spiritaal  fireedom.    This  is  not  the  confidence  of  a  few,  but  of  many. 

The  Prince  of  Life,  imseen,  is  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  and,  often  by 
stnuige  instrumentality,  is  leading  on  to  yictory .  The  famine  in  the  South 
of  India,  in  connection  with  British  liberality  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers, 
lias  indirectly  proved  a  strong  power  for  good. 

The  testimony  of  seyeral  missionaries  respecting  work  done,  not  in  laige 
and  populous  centres  of  Hindu  life,  but  in  small  towns  and  rural  districts, 
is  the  result  of  wide-spread  tours  and  broad  observation,  and  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  highly  encouraging,  as  giving  decided  indications  of  move- 
ment, inquiry,  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  the  past,  and  aspirations  after 
something  better — more  satisfying  to  the  reason,  and  more  restful  to  the 
spirit. 

Bnt  there  are  other  scenes  where  the  labour  is  more  difficult,  the  opposin|^ 
forees  concentrated  and  strong,  and  the  indications  of  sincere  inquiry  after 
tmth  and  of  inclination  to  leave  the  old  ways  for  the  narrow  path  of  life 
through  Christ  but  few,  and  those  coming  singly  and  at  long  intervals. 
Chief  among  such  fields  of  missionary  effort  stands  Benares,  the  high  place 
of  Hinduism — a  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry.  Bespecting  this  centre  of 
special  difficulty,  the  missionaries  state  that,  though  they  have  no  striking 
inddents  to  report,  they  are  sure  that  the  year's  work  has  not  been  in 
vain. 

Another  form  of  work  is  secular  and  religious  education,  which,  both  in 
Temaoular  schools  and  in  institutions  of  a  more  advanced  character,  has 
been  diligently  carried  on.  The  bread  has  in  this  way  been  cast  upon  the 
vaten,  in  fiuth  that  it  will  be  found  after  many  days.  Visible  results  of 
these  efforts  are  not  easily  discovered,  but  in  a  recent  case  the  Christian 
▼ork  of  past  days  in  the  school  at  Berhampore  has  produced  very  interest- 
iog  and  encouraging  fruit 

Whether  the  expectation  that  the  movement  for  India's  religious  life 
and  salvation  will  originate  in  the  country  parts  of  the  land  be  weU  foimded 
or  not,  whatever  may  be  the  Divine  plan  for  bringing  about  the  spiritual 
and  social  emancipation  of  India,  the  duty  of  the  Christian  church  is  the 
same^ — everywhere  to  clear  the  ground,  and  oast  in  the  seed  in  fiaith  that 
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^'the  labour  will  not  be  in  Tain  in  the  Lord.''  And  tUa  ia  bnog  done, 
patiently  and  prayezfiillyt  by  ike  miflsionariea  of  the  Society^  in  dtifiBud 
in  viUagea,  in  banan,  and  by  tiia  way-aidei  in  aohoola  and  MDuai,  in 
hoapitaky  and  by  the  sidk  in  their  homea,  in  leotorea  and  peiBoiial  inter- 
ooiuBe,  by  the  diatribution  of  the  ScriptiueB,  and  by  the  diffanon  of 
Chriatiaa  literature.  Sowing  beside  all  waten  they  oommit  their  wok  to 
Him,  who  giTea  the  inorease,  themaelipeB  not  knowing  ^whether  shaU 
proqpeTy  either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good.*' 

Texaim  EnuGATioYr. 

At  the  close  of  the  four  years  which  have  elapsed  since  this  department 
was  established,  real  progress  can  be  reported.  Ladies  well  fitted  forthdr 
work  have  been  selected,  trained,  and  sent  forth,  while  others,  who  bave 
been  for  some  time  residing  in  India  and  China,  who  haye  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  yemacular,  who  know  the  habits  rf  the  people,  and  haTO 
themselyes  taken  a  share  in  female  education,  have  been  added  to  the  band 
of  the  female  missionaries  of  the  Society. 

The  number  of  ladies  sow  actively  comiected  with  this  branch  of  work 
is  eleven,  while  one  is  on  her  way  to  her  station  in  Madagascar, 

These  eleven  ladies  having,  by  successful  stucfy  of  the  language  of  the 
people,  qualified  themselves  for  the  work,  are  carrying  on  their  kindly 
efforts  in  China,  India,  Madagascar,  and  South  Africa,  with  a  goodlj 
number  of  allies,  missionaries'  wives  and  daughters,  and  other  €3iiuti»D 
ladies. 

The  reports  and  letters  of  those  in  the  field  ahow  that  there  is  mncb 
ground  to  be  cleared — a  tedious  process — and  that  the  aeed  is  often  eovn 
with  much  difficulty,  though  also  with  much  ground  for  hope.  But  in  tbe 
keeping  and  culture  of  the  Divine  HuBbandmau,  the  good  seed  will  gn>^ 
on  to  a  harvest  of  family  and  general  social  blesshig  of  a  high  cider.  Iq 
such  keeping,  ''who  will  despise  the  day  of  small  thing8''t  To  snoh  til- 
powerful  and  gracious  care  the  Directors  commit  the  work  of  this  d^irt- 
ment. 

Thi  Mission  nr  MADAOABOiAR. 

The  united  report  of  the  Madagascar  Mission,  sent  home  1^  the  ndsr 
sionary  brethren  at  the  close  of  last  year,  is,  without  exception,  tbe  most 
extraordinary  document  which  tiiie  Directors  have  ever  recenedl  It  ib 
mmply  full  of  wondera  in  regard  to  the  moral  and  soeial  prpgies  of  the 
Malagasy  people,  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  which  now  has  ''fi^ 
course**  among  them.  This  report  is  a  pamphlet  of  136  pageib  eontainiDg 
detailed  accounts  of  their  work  by  the^twenty-five  miasionailes  new  i&  the 
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iabady  with  tha  notioes  of  the  i^eoiAl  imtitutioiiB  oommon  to  all ;  and  an 
excellent  introductioa  by  their  aecretaiy,  oa  oertain  prominaat  queitioxiB 
mtheaooia]  and  public  life  of  the  people  during  the  year.  The  report  is 
ample,  itmightfarward  and  eomplete,  and  e¥evy  page  deserves  attentive 
penuaL 

The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  native  workers  throughout  the 
misdoDy  and  the  elevation  in  the  standard  of  their  character  and  attain- 
ment!, have  already  secured  for  the  many  stations  of  the:  central  provinces 
a  dedded  increase  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  power.  Only  ten  years 
bre  paased  since  the  idolawere  burned,  and  the  instruction  of  the  willing 
moltitades  who  desired  to  learn  how  ''to  pray"  was  left  of  necessity  to 
hoDdiedsof  volnnteers  almost  as  ignorant  as  themselves.  Though  the 
number  to  be  instructed  is  larger  than  ever^  the  number  of  these  untaught 
TQlnnteers  has  diminished  ;*  their  places  have  been  taken  by  men  more 
enli^itened,  growii^  in  the  knowledge  they  are  ready  to  impart.  And 
tbore  them,  and  helping  them  in  many  ways,  the  Collage  has  siqpplied 
donng  the  past  six  years  eighty-three  men,  who  have  enjoyed  a  sound 
disopline  and  education  as  Ml  as  the  case  allows.  Every  year  sees  a 
Taliuble  addition  to  this  band  of  well-taught  labourers^  and  they  have 
l^eea  wisely  placed  at  numerous  points,  scattered  widely  among  the  mission 
dvtricts,  and  aame  have  gone  even  to  distant  places  in  the  island  where 
their  services  were  sorely  needed.  Altogether,  386  native  pastors,  156 
evangelists,  and  3,468  native  preachers,  form  a  most  valuable  help  as 
^w-labourers  to  the  staff  of  English  missionaries,  by  whom  the  entire 
(vige  of  work  is  siq»ervised. 

The  Native  Missionabt  Societt,  greatly  aided  by  the  Palace  Church, 
has  made  distinct  efforts  to  plant  the  Gospel  in  new  centres  in  the  south 
oftheiafamd* 

A  eiowdad  meeting  of  tiie  supporten  of  this  native  society  was  held  in 
tbe  capital  in  July  last,  before  the  young  mismonaries  appointed  to  the 
south^aat  distriot  in.  Madagascar  set  out  for  their  destination.  By  spedal 
mvitation,  the  Prime  Minister  presided ;  and,  laying  aside  altogether  his 
publie  position,  he  showed  his  warm  personal  interest  in  the  scheme  of 
QuisUfln  seal  undtftaken  by  the  Society,  and  gave  iSbe  missionaries  some 
exoeDent  fldvioa*  After  describing  the  productions  oi  the  south-east 
<ii8trie^  tine  bold,  bxwve  character  of  its  native  inhabitants,  and  the 
ttOitirf  opedition  whadi,  when  a  young  man,  he  had  led  against  them, 
he  ngpl  en  them  Kberali^  aeal,  and  self-denial  in  the  canse  of  Christ 

<>MHwim.  ^^  7*'>i°S  misBionaries  who  were  about  to  leav^  and  one  of 
^om  had  bat  just  returned  bom  the  abortive  mission  to  the  Tanoq^t  ^ 
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warned  them  against  resting  their  influence,  or  the  desired  froits  of  their 
labours,  on  any  other  than  a  spiritual  basis. 

''The  meeting/'  the  Committee  state,  ''was  a  most  delightfol  and 
enthusiastic  one,  and  will,  we  believe,  be  productive  of  lasting  good  to  the 
churches  in  Imerina." 

The  varied  indications  of  substantial  progress  presented  in  this  Beport 
cannot  fail  still  to  render  the  mission  and  the  churches  in  Madagascar  an 
object  of  grateful  wonder  and  hearty  thanksgiving  to  all  engaged  in 
spreading  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  modem  times.  The  simple  Goipel,  the 
old  message  of  atonement  by  Christ,  of  sanctification  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  of 
Christian  life  begun  and  continued  by  faith ;  thb  is  the  power  which  has 
commenced  the  entire  renovation  of  a  kingdom.  Government,  and  people, 
by  winning,  converting,  elevating  thousands  of  individual  hearts.  As  of 
old,  so  now  and  here,  the  Word  of  God  carefully  read,  simple  education, 
Sabbath  services,  Puritan  in  their  type  and  tone,  bright  examples  of  holj 
life,  of  noble  womanhood,  of  martyr  faithfulness,  have  been  working 
steadily  on  the  old  heathen  life  of  the  Malagasy  people ;  and,  becanae  of 
he  new  and  divine  force  within  them,  have,  within  a  single  generatioD, 
evolved  a  new  species  of  Malagasy  life ;  throwing  off  old  elements  of  defect 
and  decay ;  calling  forth  new  powers,  new  purposes,  new  forms  of  thought 
and  will,  developing  strength  as  well  as  beauty,  and  lifting  up  a  whole 
people  out  of  the  vices,  the  habits,  the  degradations  of  heathenism,  into 
the  purity,  the  aspirations,  the  wide-reaching  benevolence  of  a  trae 
Christian  life.  It  is  only  a  beginning ;  but  he  "  who  hath  begun  a  good 
work  in  you,  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Mission  in  South  Africa. 

During  the  year,  from  various  reports  which  have  reached  them,  the 
Directors  have  experienced  much  anxiety  respecting  the  safety  of  the 
missionary  families,  and  the  continuance  of  their  work  in  some  of  the 
extra-colonial  stations  of  the  Society.  More  fiill  information  has  shown 
that  this  anxiety  was  not  groundless.  In  some  cases,  strong  emnity  has 
been  aroused  against  English  residents  in  the  country,  the  objects  of  which 
have  been,  not  traders  alone,  but  missionaries ;  and  which  has  led  to 
attacks  on  mission  premises,  the  destruction  of  property,  and  the 
imperilling  of  the  lives  of  those  whose  chief  aim  was  to  bless  the  people. 

The  first  event  of  significance  in  connection  with  the  outbreak  was  the 
murder  of  a  European  family  by  some  of  Jantje's  people,  and  the  flight  of 
the  latter  with  the  spoil  into  the  country  over  which  the  chief  eimBisi 
authority. 
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Faroes  arrived  from  Griqua  Town  and  Kimberley  under  the  command  of 
Colonels  Lakton  and  Warben,  by  whom  the  rebels  were  effectuallj  routed. 
In  the  meantime^  the  misaionaries  'and  traders  residing  at  Kuruman  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Moffat  Institution  buildings,  which  are  in  course  of 
erection,  and  were  found  to  be  well  fitted  for  purposes  of  defence.  Mr. 
WooxxT,  of  Motito,  with  Mrs.  Wookey  and  family,  subsequently  repaired 
thither. 

During  Mr.  Wookey's  absence,  the  mission-house  and  church  at  Motito 
were  attacked.  Our  brother's  cattle,  furniture,  and  books  were  either 
carried  away  or  destroyed,  and  the  premises  were  left  an  utter  wreck. 

While  the  Directors  are  thankful  that  by  the  interference  of  Colonels 
Lanyon  and  Warren  the  violence  of  the  rebels  was  checked,  they  would 
distinctly  state  that  the  Society  has  never  approved  of  wars  undertaken 
vith  a  view,  among  other  ends,  to  secure  the  admission  of  missionaries  into 
a  country. 

A  report  has  been  recently  received  from  the  Rev.  J.  Mackenzie  respect- 
iog  the  work  of  the  Moffat  Institution.  From  that  report  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  still  "  the  dky  of  small  things." 

In  regard  both  to  the  number  and  attainments  of  those  who  enter  the 
Institution,  the  missionaries  have,  without  doubt,  to  face  many  difficulties 
—such  as  the  shifting  character  of  the  population,  the  obstacles  to  estab- 
lishiog  and  carrying  on  continuously  elementary  schools,  and  much 
besides — which  in  this  country  it  is  not  easy  to  realise.  The  difficultie 
standing  in  the  waj  of  a  higher  order  of  things  are,  with  such  a  people, 
not  likely  soon  to  pass  away ;  and  the  advance  of  the  Institution  towards 
the  position  which  it  was  designed  to  occupy  must  be  gradual — the  result 
of  a  more  wide  extension  of  primary  education,  and  of  changes  among  the 
people,  which  only  time  and  new  circumstances  can  bring  about. 

The  missioD,  commenced  in  1859,  in  Matebele  Land,  the  scene  of  the 
mids  and  iron  despotism  of  Moselekatse,  is  still  being  patiently  carried  on 
imder  very  difficult  circumstances.  There  are  four  missionary  brethren  in 
the  field — ^two  at  Inyati  and  two  at  Hope  Fountain. 

Most  truly  do  the  Directors  sympathise  with  the  devoted  missionaries 
who  are  thus  perseveringly  and  hopefully  carrying  on  the  siege  of  this 
fortress  of  ignorance,  cruelty,  despotism,  and  superstition.  From  the  Rev. 
W.  Stkss,  of  Inyati,  who  was  one  of  those  who  commenced  the  mission 
twenty  years  ago,  the  Directors  have  recently  received  a  very  touching 
report  of  his  work,  and  dow  but  hopeful  progress,  notwithstanding  much 
of  a  dtfpnsring  and  discouraging  character. 
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Ths  Mission  in  Centbal  Afbioa. 


The  hUtoty  of  the  Central  Africoa  Mittloa  diiring  the  past  yeir  has 
been  one  of  varied  and  painful  intaceet 

The  wagon  flystem  of  conyeyanca  hmsg  fiuled  through  the  prevalence 
of  the  tsetse  fly,  the  four  brethren  were  unable  to  aooompliflh  the  jooxney 
to  the  Lake  in  one  season,  and  were  therefore  compelled  to  encamp  on  hi^ 
ground  at  Kirasa,  about  a  third  of  the  distance  to  Ujyi,  until  the  next 
season  for  travelling  came  round* 

In  May  of  last  year,  breaking  up  their  enoapment,  three  of  the  party, 
employing  porters  for  the  conveyance  of  their  stores,  set  out  westwszd ; 
while  the  fourth,  Mr.  Dodoshun,  returned  to  Zanzibar  to  accompany 
Monsieur  Broton,  who  had  undertaken  to  convey  the  remaining  stores  to 

The  three  going  to  the  west  now  made  comparatively  rapid  progtes, 
and  at  the  close  of  July  reached  Urambo,  the  town  of  the  powerful  chief, 
Mirambo.  The  visit  to  Mirambo  was  important,  as  the  establishment  of  a 
station  at  his  town  to  a  great  degree  depended  on  his  bearing  towards 
the  brethren.  This  was  reported  by  them  as  favourable.  After  a  stay  of 
a  week  at  Urambo,  they  left,  and  quickly  passing  over  tiie  intervening 
country,  arrived  at  Ujiji  on  August  2drd. 

On  August  25th,  Mr.  Thomson,  fldl  of  joy  at  the  suocesBful  tennmation 
of  their  journey,  wrote  to  the  Directors  announcing  their  safb  animal  at 
the  lake.  This  letter  was  the  last  which  they  received  fh>m  him.  Bavisg 
rented  a  house  about  three  miles  firom  Ujiji,  they  were  preparing  to  settle 
there  temporarily,  when,  on  September  Idth,  Mr.  Thomson  was  seized 
with  what  appeared  to  be  apoplexy,  and,  after  a  few  days,  his  valuable  lifey 
firom  which  so  much  had  been  anticipated^  dosed  in  death,  at  a  point 
when  an  important  future  of  nusstonary  service  seemed  to  be  epsaiog 
before  him. 

Thus  the  leader  was  taken,  and  the  two  companions  wave  left  solitaiy  io 
a  strange  land.  But  by  their  character  and  beuing,  and  also  by  ^ 
medical  and  surgical  aid  rendered  by  Mr.  Hobe,  they  made  friendsi  sod 
produced  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  people. 

Reverting  to  Mr.  Sodoshun,  who  had  left  his  brethren  at  Kinsa  to 
return  to  Zanzibar ;  making  his  way  with  M.  Bboton  to  Hpwapwa»  they 
began  to  encounter  difficulties^  This  was  stated  in  a  letter  from  Mr* 
DoDGSHUN,  dated  October  28th.  Aflss  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the 
Directon  had  no  fiirther  injftiiigjWMy  sespefitiog  Mr.  DoneiHiai  until 
March  29th« 
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Dnrmg  these  weeks  of  paizifbl  Btuqpenfle,  tha  sabject  of  reinfordng  the 
mudon  was  carefully  considered  by  the  Dhreotors,  and  from  the  students 
of  the  Society  two  were  selected,  one  of  whom  was  a  medical  student  who 
had  had  much  experience  in  rough  travdling  in  America.  At  the  same 
time  the  Ber.  W.  G.  Pickersgill,  a  young  inissionaiy  in  Madagascarj  was 
inTited  to  join  the  mission.  Still  the  presence  of  a  senior  of  more  wide 
eipezience  appeared  to  be  of  ^eat  importance,  but  the  Directors  in  vain 
looked  for  one  among  the  missionaries  available  for  this  position. 

At  this  juncture  an  offer  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  Dr.  Mulleks, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  volunteering  himself  to  accompany  the  reinforce* 
meat,  even  as  far  as  the  Lake.  The  Directors,  while  fully  recognising  the 
noble  consecration  which  prompted  this  offer,  in  view  of  the  conflicting 
interests  involved,  hesitated  to  accept  Dr.  Mttllbits'  proposal,  and  decided 
to  await  the  unfolding  of  events.  That  unfolding  came  in  letters  from 
Mr.  DoDGSHUN,  which  detailed  serious  difficulties  and  dangers  which  he 
bad  encountered,  and  also  the  &ct  of  a  large  portion  of  the  stores  having 
been  detained  by  Mirambo. 

At  the  same  time  information  kindly  supplied  hy  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  put  the  action  of  Mirambo  in  a  more  fiavourable  light,  and  led  the 
Directors  to  hope  that  the  detention  of  the  goods  was  only  temporary. 
This  intelligence,  with  other  considerations  before  mentioned,  together 
with  the  absence  of  any  reply  from  Mr.  Piokebsgill  to  the  invitation  of 
the  Directors,  led  them  to  accept  Dr.  Mullens'  offer,  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Zanzibar,  leaving  the  question  of  his  going  farther  conditional 
on  the  vital  interests  of  the  mission  absolutely  requiring  it.  The  young 
brethren  left  London  on  the  18th  April,  and  Dr.  Mullews  followed 
on  the  24th,  intending  to  join  them  at  Aden,  and  go  on  with  them  to 
Zanzibar. 

These  friends  are  proceeding  on  their  way,  followed  by  the  prayers  of 
many  to  whom  the  highest  interests  of  Africa  are  dear,  seeking  for  them 
the  protecting  care  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  His  guidance  in  their 
deliberations  and  decisions  in  r^ard  to  the  establishment  and  future 
development  of  the  mission ;  and  that,  in  this  new  enterprise  for  Christ,  the 
Uboors  <^  the  missionaries  of  this  and  other  Societies,  carried  on  in  holy 
broUierhood,  may  be  crowned  with  early  success,  that  thus  the  name  ''  the 
Dark  Continent "  too  long,  through  the  cruel  greed  and  unrighteousness  of 
laen,  befitting  down-trodden  Africa,  may  cease  to  be  applicable  in  the 
fnhieas  of  the  blessmg  of  light,  liberty,  and  life,  through  Hhoa  who  is  the 
Uk  and  Light  of  the  world. 
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The  Sottth  Sea  Mission. 

PolyneBia — a  field  which,  in  numerous  aspects,  is  replete  with  interest  to 
the  thoughtful — continues  to  present  to  the  Christian  ground  for  deep 
thankfulness  and  praise.  Studying  the  history  of  the  mission  in  the 
islands — ^their  dark  past,  their  bright  present,  and  hopeful  future,  he  may 
well  say  in  devout  gratitude,  "  What  hath  God  wrought ! " 

In  the  little  island  of  Nine,  the  *'  Savage  Island  "  of  former  days,  lying 
solitary  in  the  South  Pacific,  with  its  population  of  5,300,  the  Rev.  F.  £. 
Li  WES  and  Mrs.  Lawes  have  now  been  labouring  ten  yean,  during  the  last 
six  of  which  they  have  been  alone.  In  his  report  he  first  refers  to  (he 
contributions  of  the  people,  and  thebr  payments  for  the  Scriptures  during 
the  year,  which  has  been  one  of  scarcity.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  a  brief 
review  of  the  changes  and  progress  which  have  taken  place  during  his 
residence  in  the  island : — "  The  contributions  for  the  current  year  amount 
to  £i9i  8s.  7^,  and  the  teachers'  salaries  to  612  dels.  45  cents 
(£122  98.  9d.).  In  addition  to  the  above  amounts,  the  church  members 
gave  their  annual  present  of  yams  to  the  J<^n  WilUami,  worth  not  len 
than  £30.  It  was  really  worth  more  than  that,  on  account  of  the  soardty 
of  food.  We  have  also  remitted  to  Mr.  Sunderland  bills  and  cash 
amounting  to  £197  15s.  8d.  in  payment  for  the  last  shipment  of  Ninesn 
•Scriptures. 

<*  We  have  now,"  he  writes,  '*  been  here  over  ten  years.  Considerable 
•changes  have  taken  place  on  the  island  during  that  time.  There  is  lev  of 
open  sin  now  than  then.  Intellectually  and  morally,  we  think  that  the 
people  are  growing — ^not  strikingly  progressing,  yet  going  forward,  not 
backward.  There  are  now  about  490  more  members  in  the  church  than 
there  were  in  1868.  Nearly  double  that  number  have  been  received,  bat 
some  of  them  have  made  shipwreck  of  fsuth ;  whilat  many  have,  we 
hope,  arrived  in  peace  at  their  desired  haven.  One  cheering  &ot  to  us  is 
that  of  those  now  living  who,  ten  years  ago,  were  leaders  in  all  kinds  of 
wickedness,  neariy  all  are  church-members.  Only  one  or  two  at  Alofi,  and, 
perhaps,  not  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  on  the  whole  island,  stiU  keep  aloof 
from  the  work  of  Gkid." 

In  the  island  of  Upolu,  Samoa,  in  the  midst  of  the  quiet  Christian  work 
carried  on  there,  there  is  trouble  threatening.  Civil  war  is  thought  to  be 
imminent.  This  will  rekindle  old  fires,  excite  old  passions,  and,  in  many 
native  hearts,  undo  the  good  work  of  past  years.  The  missionaries,  who 
have  seen  the  many  evils  arising  from  these  too-fi«quent  dvil  wars,  are 
much  depressed  in  view  of  this  blight  upon  their  labour.  Notwithstanding 
these  impending  troubles,  the  work  of  the  mission  is  going  on. 
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Dr.  TuBNSB  18  still  pxursiuiig  his  ixnportaat  work  in  the  Malua  Seminary, 
moltiplyiDg  Ghri8tian  blessings  by  preparing  teachers  for  Samoai  and  for 
the  nmnezons  islands  to  the  North,  reaching  to  the  Equator,  which  are  out- 
statioDS  of  the  Samoan  Mission.  These  outrstations  were  Tisited  in  1878 
by  the  Rey.  Dr.  O.  A.  Tubkxb.  Here,  in  fifteen  islandsi  eighteen  pastors 
an  Isbouring,  among  8,551  people,  of  whom  1,405  are  chnroh  members. 
From  these  islands,  which  have  'ComparatiTely  recently  reoeiyed  the  Qospel, 
the  oontributaons  to  the  Society  for  the  year  amounted  to  £146,  while  the 
Tshie  of  the  gifts  to  their  teachers  was  £185. 

Bat  Samoa  does  not  stand  alone  in  effort  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the 
regions  beyond.  Connected  with  the  missions  in  Tahiti  and  the  Society 
and  Henrey  Islands — old  centres  of  Christian  effort — ^there  have  long  been 
oat^stations,  where  now  the  Gospel  has  taken  deep  root,  and  its  manifold 
blfiBsings  are  being  richly  experienced.  Natiye  teachers,  trained  by  the 
miauonaries  at  head  quarters,  are  conducting  the  work  in  these  distant 
islands,  and  periodical  visits  are  paid  by  the  missionaries  to  encourage  and 
gaide  these  natiye  labourers  in  their  good  work. 

Bat  more  than  this,  the  Directors  rejoice  in  still  wider  blessings  flowing 
from  the  zealous  labours  of  the  missionary  brethren  in  the  old  fields  of 
effort  in  Polynesia.  The  systematic  training  of  teachers  has  long  been 
carried  cm  with  much  efficiency  in  Raiatea,  Sarotonga,  the  Loyalty  Islands, 
and  eren  in  Nine.  From  these  schools  of  the  prophets  came  the  goodly 
band  of  teachers  who  took  part  in  the  first  efforts  in  New  Guinea,  and 
from  these  sources  have  been  drawn  the  reinforcements  which,  from  time 
to  time>  have  gone  to  that  island  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  have 
&llen,  or  to  aid  in  the  fiurther  extension  of  the  work. 

Great  interest  has,  from  the  first,  been  felt  in  the  New  Guinea  Mission 
by  the  native  churches  in  the  eastern  groups  in  the  South  Pacific  and  in 
the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  for  some  time  past  teachers  haye  been  under 
training  for  work  in  that  island.  Thus,  of  the  twenty  teachers  who  arriyed 
in  New  Gnfaiea  as  reinforcements  in  November  last,  four  were  from 
Baiatea,  six  from  Barotonga,  four  from  Nine,  and  six  from  the  Loyalty 
lalands. 

Often  have  the  Directors  been  gladdened  by  hearing  of  the  eagerness  of 
theae  native  students  to  share  in  the  spiritual  conflict  to  win  New  Guinea 
for  Christ ;  and  their  high  joy  at  being  selected  to  bear  the  Banner  of  the 
Cross  in  that  difficult  field,  in  which  the  work  of  the  native  teachers  has 
been  peculiarly  valuable.  How  truly  and  widely  in  the  Polynesian 
Misaion  may  be  seen  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction — ''  They  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pnining-hooks/' 
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Mxsnor  nr  Niw  Ouihxa* 

The  past  year  Baa  been  in  many  respects  aa  important  one  in  HiehiBtoiy 
of  the  New  Guinea  Mission.  The  natiTSS  in  difimnt  parts  of  the  island 
haye  now  had  a  ftxB  opportunity  of  becoming  aequainted  with  tiie  oljeets 
which  the  missioiiaries  hare  m  Tiew,  and  in  masiy  &triotB  tiiey  ate  n- 
garded  by  them  as  tiieir  fHoidSy  and  treated  with  oonfidenee.  They  lurre 
kamt  by  experience  that  the  mtadonafieSy  in  their  objects,  ISb  and  treat- 
ment of  themselves,  differ  widely  from  a  laxge  number  of  white  men  irho 
visit  their  shores.  The  veiy  name  of  the  missionary  acts  in  scnae  dktiids 
as  a  pass-word  of  peaceful  intentions.  This  has  been  noted  especianyin 
the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Moresby,  where  Mr.  Lawea  laboured,  andirhere 
he  is  known  and  trusted,  and  where  at  the  mention  of  his  name  '^JBA 
Lao "  armed  natives  put  away  then:  spears,  and  come  forward  to  greet 
visitors  as  friends. 

The  Directors,  lookmg  at  the  general  aspects  of  the  work  in  the  wide 
range  of  efibrt  from  Torres  Strait  on  the  west  to  Teste  Isilaiid  on  the  eist, 
are  greatly  cheered,  and  beBeve  that,  with  the  guidance  and  bleadng  of 
the  Most  High  on  the  enterprise  and  holy  zeal  of  the  missionary  bretlireD, 
and  on  the  brarery,  tact,  and  conciHatory  bearing  of  the  native  teacheH) 
this  nnsslon  will  soon  assume  many  and  beautiful  fbrms  of  spiritual  life  and 
light,  and  present  to  the  view  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world  another 
impressive  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  to  "  cause  the  wildemen 
and  the  solitary  place  to  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  to  rqoioe  and 
blossom  as  the  rose." 

Thus  has  the  work  of  the  year  gone  on,  and  He,  to  whom  Udb  aerriee 
has  been  rendered,  has  not  withheld  Wa  blessing, — nay.  He  has  bleaaed  it 
in  many  fbrms,  and  abundantly.  It  is  true  that,  in  this  year  of  genenl 
conmiercial  depression,  the  income  has  ^edlen  connderably  short  of  ^ 
usual  amount ;  but,  in  God%  hands,  in  fbrmor  years  such  defioimens  of 
fhnds,  through  the  revision  of  outlay  and  plan  which  they  rendered 
necessary,  have  brought  about  advantageous  results  rather  than  otherwise. 
Such  was  the  case  in  1866  and  1867.  In  the  present  position  of  the 
finances  of  the  Society,  the  Directors  will,  as  hitherto,  praotioe  rigid 
-economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  flmds  committed  to  their  eaie;  Imt 
they  would  add  that,  under  the  revised  system  adopted  in  I8<^,  and  now 
in  force,  any  serious  reduction  in  outlay  cannot  be  effected  withoat 
diminishing  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  Society.  At  the  same  timei 
the  Directors  would  urgently  set  before  their  friends  the  proasing  need  of 
an  increase  of  resources,  pleading  for  extended  effort,  hi  order  to  tiring 
about  a  return  to  the  former  position  of  financial  prosperity. 
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THE  GHAIRSrAK 

Ladies  and  GenUemeiii — ^It  is  a  deliglit  to  me  to  be  j)re8ent  here  amongst 

yon.    I  IkSTO  always  regarded  tfaia  Sooiet|f  withgveataffectiony  not  onljr 

^becaoM  (tf  ha  work,  biit  of  itaglorioas  oirigiiiy  aad'ef  the  oathollc  prinoiples 

vLich  it  still  retains,  and  year  bj  year  repeats  as  one  ef  its  fondamental 

Bnles  m  the  front  of  every  amraal  Report. 
I  have  l)een  for  many  a  long  year,     things  which  he  possesseth."     Their 


(l^r  Mends,  familiar  with  the  mission- 
aries of  your  body.    It  is  now  some  forty 
Tears  ago  since  four  missionaries  of  this 
Society  were  welcomed  by  my  wife  and 
myself  into  onr  honse  at  Cawnpore. 
They  were  Mr.  Glen^  Mr.  David  Watt, 
Mr.  Bndden,  and  Mr.  Kennedy.     The 
first  died  in  the  Mutiny  at  Agra,  Mr. 
Watt  and  Mr.  Kennedy  have  returned 
to  woik  at   home,  but   Mr.    Bndden 
stin  ocenpies  an  important  podlion  as 
a  missionary  at  Almorah.    I  wish  to 
loake  another  pesBonal  statement,  as 
isoggestion  which  pezehance  may  fall  as 
leed  into  good  gronndf  and  it  is  this : 
When,  as  a  yonng  man,  I  was  pre- 
paring  to  go  to  India,  a  venerable  mis- 
aonaiy  of  yonr  body — -Dr.  Paterson — 
made  me  kneel  down  with  him ;  and 
nba^  he  commended   me  to  Ood  he 
ttid,  "My   dear   boy,  keep   you  by 
the  Cam'stian    miasionEaieB   wherefver 
yoQ  go."    And  I  did  keep  by  them, 
aod  was  enabled  by   Qod's  grace  to 
make  them  my  fiknds.    Not  only  is 
it  a  benefit   to  the    pezson  himseilf, 
spintmdly  and. .  moraUy,  to  make  the 
ariwimiaTies  lus  Mends,  bust  it  tends  to 
nose  his  tastes  and  aspiiations  above 
the  depsesemg  inflnenees  which,  in  a 
country  Hke  India,  aaee  so  iqpt  to  sur- 
romid  those  who  go  out  in  the  civil 
or  nuHtany   service,  or  to  memontile 
employmenL      **Whst    eULL    I   eait, 
and  what  shall  I  drink,  and  where- 
▼ithal  shall  I  be  dlothed."    These  are 
the  things  that  preas  upon  the  young 
men  who  go  out  to  India,    tend  to 
materialise  tiieir  eristence,  and  make 
them  finget  that  ''a  man's  life  oon- 
fosteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 


hearts  are  engrossed  by  courts  and 
canals,  by  com  and  oc^tton,  by  diploiyacy 
and  finance,  drawing  them  down  from 
higher  influences.  Where  can  those 
influences  be  so  well  supplied  as  by 
making  Mends  of  such  men  as  I 
find  among  your  missionaries  and  others 
in  India  1  To  mention  some  of  those 
to  whom  I  myself  owe  much  benefit 
and  elevation  of  mind,  I  may  refer  to 
Pfimder,  French,  and  Stewart,  the  two 
last  now  bishops  of  the  Church ;  among 
the  American  missionaries,  who  have 
done  such  great  a  work  for  usin  Northern 
India — Owen,  Newton,  and  Kell<^g  ; 
and  among  the  Scotch  missionaries  I 
may  mention  Wilson,  Duff,  and  Murray 
Mitchall  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  amongst 
us  this  morning.  Then  amongst  your 
own  missionaries  the  names  of  Ootton 
Mather,  fiherring  and  your  own  Foreign 
Secretaiy — ^that  noble  man  who  has 
now  gone  forth,  I  may  say,  at  the  peril 
of  hk  life,  in  the  woi^  of  this  Society. 
Such  are  the  men.  we  meet  with  in  the 
ndssion  field,  and  whom  any  one  might 
be  proud  and  grateful  to  count  among 
his  Mends.  I  mention  this  because  if 
any  of  you  have  Mends  in  India  (and 
who  has  not  1)  I  want  you  to  teU  them 
to  encourage  the  missionaiies.  It  is  an 
enoouxagement  to  them  when  men  go 
out  from  home  and  are  not  indifferent 
to  the  missionazy  cauBe.  There  are  per- 
sons whom  you  may  ask  about  the  mis- 
sionaiy  work,  and  they  will  teQ  you  they 
know  nothing  about  it,  simply  because 
they  have  never  taken  any  interest  in 
it;  they  never  visit  the  nuasionary 
stations  and  ase  prepared  to  tell  you 
that  nothing  is  going  on.    I  want  you 
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to  bring  yonr  influence  to  bear  upon 
tjiose  who  are  dear  to  you  in  India,  for 
it  will  not  only  be  good  for  the  mis- 
sionary cause,  but  also  for  themselYes. 
I  have  many  a  time  observed  a  young 
man  in  whose  heart  there  has  been 
something  good  toward  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel ;  but  it  has  lain  latent  until  he 
has  been  called  forth  to  put  his  hand  to 
themissionaryplpughyuntilhe  hasjoined 
perhaps  the  missionary  committee,  until 
he  has  done  something  to  identify  him- 


has  gone  forward,  and  has  prospend 
both  mentally  and  spiritoally.  It  is 
now  two  or  three  years  since  I  left 
India,  and  therefore  my  infonuatioii 
r^arding  it  is  not  of  the  most  recent 
character.  I  can  testify  to  this— tkt 
your  wo^  in  Northern  India  is  good 
and  thorough.  Having  visited  your 
mission  and  schools  at  Benares  and  at 
Mirzapore  and  Almora,  I  can  tell  jon 
that  they  are  all  going  on  well,  and 
doing  the  work  of  Qod. 


self  with  the  cause  of  God,  and  then  he 

Gharagtbb  of  Native  Converts.- 

It  is  often  the  custom  and  fashion  to  say  that  there  are  no  real  con- 
verts in  the  mission-field — to  talk  of  them  as  either  hypocritioal,  or 
prompted  by  selfish  objects ;  but  this  is  really  a  most  flagrant  misstatement 
of  fact,  for  one  has  seen  amongst  the  converts  the  most  brilUant  examples 
of  Christian  troth,  sincerity,  and  faithfulness. 

Amongst  them  I  may  mention  the     another  case.    There  is  Ramchunda,  a 


pastor  of  the  church  at  Mirzapore — Mr. 
David.  I  used  to  see  him  when  going 
on  my  annual  circuits.  He  brings  up 
his  family  as  a  godly  man,  and  every 
time  I  went  there  I  found  one  and 
another  son  was  coming  forward  to  pass 
his  course  at  the  university,  and  the 
whole  character  of  his  household  was 
that  of  the  family  of  a  good-  and  estimable 
man.  Not  only  that,  but  we  have  in- 
stances in  which  their  fedth  has  brought 
them  into  peril.  Such  an  instance  was 
the  case  of  Gopee-nath,  who,  during 
the  Mutiny,  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
Futtehpore.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
to  Allahabad  when  that  city  was  under 
the  power  of  the  mutinous  Sowars. 
His  life  was  threatened  if  he  did  not 
renoimce  Christianity;  but  he  stuck 
bravely  to  it  More  than  that^  there 
was  a  young  Christian  officer  a  prisoner 
with  him  there,  and  threats  were  used 
towards  him  to  induce  him  to  give  up 
his  £Edth;  but  Gopee-nath  encouraged 
this  young  man  to  stand  fast,  and  both 
eventually  escaped.  Is  not  that  a  noble 
instance  of  the  faith  wbrking  by  love 
and   endurance  ?      I    might   mention 


convert  at  Delhi,  a  man  of  very  high 
mathematical  attainments,  who  has 
written  works  which  have  been  appre- 
ciated in  this  country.  He  was  the 
tutor  to  a  young  Rajah,  and  in  spite 
of  many  a  temptation  in  the  Bajah'e 
Court,  he  maintained  his  puritj  and 
fiBdthfulness,  and  it  was  said  of  him 
that  he  was  as  a  Daniel  amid  the  laxity 
and  intrigues  of  a  native  Durbai:  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  in  Calcutta,  he  had 
come  down  with  his  Rijah  to  meet  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  there  removed 
from  his  service  (  and  why  1  Not  fcff 
any  evil,  not  for  anything  he  had  done 
wrong,  but  only  because  he  was  faith- 
ful in  expostulating  with  the  Bajah 
against  his  intemperate  courses.  It  is 
very  much  the  custom  of  the  world  to 
talk  of  Christianity  as  if  it  were  effete. 
Christianity  effete !  Why,lookatl£adfl- 
gascar — what  have  we  just  been  hearing 
of  iti  It  is  within  -the  lives  of  the 
young  people  here  present,  ^t  the 
converts  there  have  endured  persecu- 
tion not  less  terrible  than  that  which 
was  suffered  in  the  days  of  early 
Christianity.    It  is  but  ten  y»s»  once 
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the  idols  were  east  aside,  and  yet  see 
how  the  nation  is  embracing  Chiis- 
^^sa^^Yf  growing  in  civilisation  and 
eleTdtioiii  and  in  all  that  renders  a 
people  great  And  what  is  specially 
interefltiDg  to  my  mind  is  that  a  native 


in  Madagascar,  and  so  Christianity  goes 
on ;  like  a  stone  thrown  into  the  water, 
the  ripples  extend,  one  causing  the 
other  to  expand  until,  by  the  blessing 
of  Qodf  "  The  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
shall  coyer  the  whole  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea." 


Mifflionaiy  Society  has  been  established 

Teb  Mildmat  Confsbenoe. 

I  cannot  sit  down  without  referring  to  what  has  ocourred  during  the 
put  year — ^namelyi  the  Miasionary  Conference.  That  was  a  great  work 
aod  a  great  aaooeaSi  and  we  thank  and  bless  God  for  it. 

It  accomplished   many  things,  and     ings  of  anxiety,  but  were  one  and  all 


one  thiog  among  others,  it  showed  that 
there  can  be  a  real  communion  of  saints 
wumg    different     denominations     of 
ChriBtJans.    Another  thing  it  showed 
^ras  that  we  can  act  together.     We 
tame  together  from  many  churches,  but 
▼e  did  not  (as  it  has  been  recently  said 
of  men  of  different  churches  when  they 
sieet  together)  '' ignore  religion."    It 
was  our  joy  to  consult  together,  and  to 
acknowledge  a  common  Lord ;  it  was 
our  joy  to  share  our  common  cares  and 
^uieties^  and  ta  pray  for  the  common 
coming  of  that  which  was  dear  to  all  the 
churches.  Athirdthing  that  this  Confer- 
ence showed  was  the  spirit  of  confidence 
and  £Edth  which  animated  all  the  mis- 
flonaiies  who  took  part  therein.    They 
were  not  of  a  craven  spirit ;  they  did  not 


inspired  with  the  sentiment  that^  though 
the  battle  might  be  long,  the  victory  was 
secure.  We  hear  of  war  on  all  sides ; 
but  when  the  din  of  battle  and  the 
smoke  of  war  and  cannon  shall  clear 
away,  then  will  be  the  time  for  you  to 
enter  in.  Your  Society  must  not  have  a 
falling  treasury  ;  it  mtist  have  an  over- 
flowing one.  You  must  go  forward  if 
you  are  to  occupy  the  doors  which  God 
in  His  providence  opens  to  you.  And 
let  this  be  your  motto — **Thou  hast 
given  a  banner  to  them  that  fear  Thee, 
that  it  may  be  displayed  because  of  the 
trutL"  The  legend  on  our  banner  is 
the  story  of  the  cross.  The  truth  is 
with  us  ;  your  great  Captain  is  leading 
you,  and  though  the  batde  may  be  long, 
victory  will  surely  crown  your  song. 


look  forward  to  the  future  with  any  feel- 

THE  FIRST  RESOLUTION. 

The  Rey.  W.  F.  Clabkson,  B.  A.,  of  Birmingham :  I  have  mudh  pleasure 
in  propoaiDg  the  following  resolution : — 

That  the  report,  portions  of  which  have  now  been  read,  be  adopted,  and 
that  it  be  pabliahed  and  circulated,  with  the  audited  aoooants,  among 
the  members  of  the  Society.  That  this  meeting,  deeply  deploring  the 
Tery  serions  deficiency  which  appears  in  the  income  of  the  past  year* 
pledges  itself  to  increased  efibrts  to  remove  the  debt,  and  augment  the 
resouioes  of  the  Society.  That,  while  sympathising  with  the  Directors  in 
the  grave  difficulties  which  they  have  had  to  face  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  Cential  African  Mission,  this  meetmg  is  much  gratified  to  learn  that 
rdnfixroements  are  on  their  way  to  Ujiji,  and  also  that  the  Directors  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  self-denying  offer  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  to 
piooied  to  Zansubar,  or  even  to  the  Lake,  in  order  to  promote  the  interests 
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cf  that  jtaBBioxL  That  it  leaniB  with  pleasure  "Smt  Ae  ITew  Gninoa 
IGflsion  is  assmning  a  more  settled  Ibnn^  with  extended  range  and 
enoounging  tokens  of  suooess. 


Thexe  ais  tunes  when  we  have  with 
somewhat  of  legtet  reflected  upon  the 
meetings  which  naed  to  be  held  in  the 
yeiy  early  years  of  this  and  kindred 
societies.     We  have  heard  with   onr 
ears,  and  onr  &therB  have  told  ns,  of 
the  entiinsiasm  with  which  any  n«w 
missionary  enterprise  was  launched ;  of 
the  intense  anxiety  with   idliich  in- 
telligBncse  from  some  <iigfat»tt  quoocter  x£ 
the  world  was  awaited,  and  of  l&e  de- 
voted zeBolution  with  which  men  at 
home   and   men   who  had  gone  ont 
abroad  jomed  together  in  oarder  to  make 
the  great  wfxrk  of  the  Lord  snccessfol 
among  the  nationB.     And,  listening  to 
onr  fediherB  when  they  have  talked  in 
this  stxain,  we  have  wishedypezhaps,  that 
in  IShis  missioiiuay  ag^  with  its  veaMh 
of  Uteratoxe,  its  abnndanfle  of  socaeties, 
its   nnmerons   meetings,  and  its   yet 
more  nnmertms  appeals,  we  conld  have 
some  of  the  ohaims  of  noveitj  and 
romance  which  maiked  the  infancy  of 
this  and  other  societieB.     Well,  Sir, 
if  in  any  doll  and  gloomy  moments  we 
have  lamented  that  onr  lot  has  been 
cast  in   commonplace    and   nnheroic 
times,  when  all  the  Chnrch  had  to  do 
was  simply  to  maintain  positions  already 
gained,  a^d  to  carry  on  her  work  with 
steady,  yet  withal  prosaic  routine,  to- 
day, at  any  rate,  that  complaint  can  find 
no  voice.   We,  surely,  have  not  listened 
to   the   report   without  having  been 
struck  with  the  &Gt  that  in  two,  or  let 
me  say  threi^  departments  of  service, 
there   have   been   started    enterprises 
which  rival  in  romance  and  adventure 
the  enterprises  in  the  infancy  of  "this 
Society.    I  do  not  wish  for  onemoment 
to  depredate  the  qniet^  steady  work  of 
our  brethren  in  India,  China,  or  Mada* 
gascar,  who  are  carrying  on  [the  work 
which  the  Society  long  ago  undertook. 
If  I   had   any  such  wish,  it  wonld 


certainly  be  xebnked  by  the  tidrags 
to  which  we  hasrt  just  listeofid  from 
Madagascar.     And,  l«<^ftfi<^,  I  feel  that 
there  are  amongst  our  brethren  abroad 
men  whose  names  we  have  scarcelj 
heard,  and  of  whose  work  we  knoir 
l)ut  litQe,  who  yet  are  amongBt  the 
'' greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
— ^the   most    iaithfal    and   saccesBfal 
laboniara,  as  the  angels  oannisocoeak 
But  I  wish  to  remind  you,  my  fdends, 
that  to-day  these  is  work  as  diiSicalt, 
as  romantic,  and   as  fjar-reaching  in. 
its   issues    as   the    work   v^iich  this 
Society  commenoad  at  tliA  ^g^  of  the 
last  century.    Still  is  there  room  for 
the  pioneers  and  backwoodsmen  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  tiie  great  woifc 
which  has  been  pot  upon  her  of  dai« 
ing  away  the  wild  and  tangled  ibreBt- 
growth  of  sin,  and  coloniong  this  iiir 
earth  for  the  Laid.  .Stlllis there  the 
utmost  scope  for  «aw*tlUi^  junbitioDt 
the  ambitioa  vivaiiHho  wiahtoin- 
flnence  whole  «^*^<^y  £ar  ri^^EtaoaaneK 
and  for  troth.     Still  has  the  Churdi  to 
do  a  novel  and  romantic  wodc  if  she 
will  but  gird  up  her  strength  to  do  it   I 
have  said  that  there  were  tiuee  dqait- 
ments  of  seprice  in  which  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  romance  of  eadier  dap. 
To  one  of  them  my  Mend  Mr.  I^ves 
will  very  shortly  address  himself,  snd 
there  is  no  man  more  tsompetent  to 
describe  to   us   tlie    history   or  the 
.prospects  of  the  New  Guinea  nuflnon. 
To  another  of  them  the  resolutian  which 
I  have  just  read  makes  reference ;  bnt^ 
before  speaking  of  C^entral  Afiica,  I 
should  like  to  be  permitted  to  say  a 
word  aboot  snoliur  work  which  is 
becomingly  vesy  modeat  and  qniet^  bat 
which  I  believe  is  charged  with  in- 
calculable benefit  for  tibe  millioss  of 
India  and  other  countries.    I  referto 
theiroik  of  tbe  Ladiof  Oanmittee, to 
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idiidi  tlie  ttifort  has  made  lefierence. 

It  seems  that  ihaX   ComiBittee   was 

stalled  m  the  year  1875^  and  that  it  is 

WW  cmployiiig    elewa    iftJyMiTytff — 

iknsL  fUrrinrtaaa   kdiea — who  axe  at 

irark,  aocl^  I  be]aeif«y  one   who  has 

lecentlf   staxted.  for   ha  waamiBsuaj 

laboor  i&  Madagaacag,     Ifow   tiieea 

li&BaK  supported  out  of  the  general 

&Bd  cf  thk  Soeiefey ;  bat  the  cost  of 

ihm  epedal  tnoning  and   for   their 

lAbovDi  ixL  the   aenoiias,  or  in  their 

^citook,  or  in  different  departmi^ota  of 

«eniee^  are  made  to  them  specially  firom 

▼bat  18  termed  the  Finale   MJBsion 

Fond ;  and  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 

work  of  this  Committee  wem   more 

thoioQg^j     known     amongst      our 

chiudies  we  should  not  find  the  com- 


plaint which  ia  made  of  the  zeloctanfle, 
or,  at  any  rat^  the  slownesB^  with  which 
its  appeals  for  help  ara  re^nded  to. 
I  ventmee  to  suggest  that  this  matter 
should  he  IbvMg^  befora  every  mis- 
sionary  workingpazty  that  iffiqpresented 
here  to-day.  The  ladies  aak,  and  sozely 
it  is  not  an  muraasonahle  aoggiBBtioa, 
that  every  Ghiistiaa  woman,  in,  eon* 
neetion.  with  oar  chnxches  throtigboat 
the  land  should  he'  solicited  to  con- 
tribute  the  sum  of  one  nhnb'ng  towards 
thefdnds  of  this  Committee.  I  think 
we  may  trust  the  ladies  to  do  that 
work  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  whateyer 
that  next  year  there  will  be  a  report  of 
still  greater  work  and  Hessing  done 
through  their  labouxa.    I  heartily  wish 


them  all  soccesB. 

And  now,  taming  to  Omtral  Afirica,  of  whioh  this  reaolation  tpeaka 
mare  partioalarly;  what  a  solemn  responsibility  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
Chnrsh  of  Ghidst  in  connection  with  that  vast  continent  1  True  it  is  that 
the  North  of  AMoa  has  been  connected  with  European  history  ever  since 
Europe  had  a  Idsttxtj,  and  ^^t  especially  is  rich  ia  assoeiatioQa  of  the 
most  remote  antiqiiitT.  Sooth  Africa  has  been  cokmised  by  modem 
European  natioDS,  and  the  East  and  the  West  Coasts  have  furnished  the 
nutenai  for  that  iaiquitoua  slave-trade  in  which  Christian  nations  have  not 
been  ailuimed  to  j  oin  hands  with  Mohammedana  ia  order  to  rob  their  fdlow- 
zasn  of  their  libertiea. 


Bat  aU  thia  has  touched  only  the 
fringe  ef  this  vast  contineniy  and  the 
interior  has  been  pactinally  unknown^ 
Look  at  the  maps  of  a  few  years  ago, 
and  joa  will  see  blank  epaces,  relieved 
only  by  imaginary  rivers  and  unverified 
moimtaiusy  and  the  letterpress  of  the 
geography  books  was  just  as  meagre 
and  as  unsatisfactory.  I  chanced  to 
light  upon  a  school  geography  the  other 
day,  published  in  1847,  in  which  this 
ym  the  description  ^ven:  ''The  in- 
terior of  AMca  is  little  known*  The 
climate  is  so  bad  that  the  few  Euro- 
peans who  travel  there  genatally  die 
twfecetlieyxetazn/'  And  it  coneluded 
by  saying,  ''  Most  of  the  inhabitBiita 


arenegroea"  I  tiiink  that  theyooag 
people  of  to-day  may  oongtatalate 
themselves  that  Ihey  have  not  to  study 
the  text-books  of  thirty  years  ago— at 
any  rate,  en  this  question.  I  need  not 
remind  this  meefcing  how,  by  the 
labours  of  eminent  geographers  and  ez- 
ploms  and,  not  the  least,  nussionaries, 
this  reproach  has  been  roUed  a^my,  and 
Africa  pKmuses  to  be  as  widely  known 
as  is  Asia.  But  it  is  more  ta  the  par- 
pose  of  this  meeting  to  express  the 
admiration  and  the  thankfdlness  with 
which  we  witness  the  Church  of  Christ 
of  divers  denominations  taking'  iq»  the 
solenm,  responsibilities  thrown  upon 
her,  and  addressing  herself  to  the  evaiu 
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geliflation  of  Africa.    The  Cliiirch  Mis- 
fionaiy   Society   advancing   to    Lake 
Nyanza,   the   Scotch   Chnich   taking 
possession  of  Lake  Nyassa,  the  Baptist 
Missionaiy  Society  establishing  itself 
on  the  banks  of  the  Congo ;  and,  not 
to  mention  other  kindred  societies,  onr 
own  London   Missionaiy  Society  ad- 
vancing to  Lake  Tanganyika — are  so 
many   distinct  columns  of  the  great 
invading  mmy  which  has  gone  forth  to 
rescue  A£dca  from  the  power  of  the 
prince  of  this  world,  and  to  bring  it  into 
subjection  unto  Christ    Surely  this  ia 
the  dawning  of  the  day  which  David 
Livingstone  rejoiced  to   see  and  was 
glad.    And  I  hope  that  I  may  take 
upon  myself  in  your  name,  respectfcdly 
to  congratulate  our  venerable  father  and 
apostle,  Dr.  Mofiiat,  upon  the  advent 
of  a  time  so  rich  in  promise,  and  so 
glowing   with  hope,  for   that   Africa 
which  he  has  so  long  and  so  lovingly 
served.    The  report  has  spoken  to  us 
in  forcible  terms  of  the  anxieties  of  the 
Directors  conceming  the  establishment 
of  this  Central  African  Mission,  and  I 
think  you  will  feel  that  nothing  shows 
that   anxiety  more   dearly   than  the 
action  of  the  Directors,  in  regard  to  the 
offer  of  Dv.  Mullens,  that  they  shotQd 
have  accepted  that  offer  and  despatched 
him,  if  not  to  the  front,  at  any  rate  to 
the  base  of  operations  for  this  new  cam- 
paign ;  and  he  wiU  cany  with  him  to 
Zanzibar  our  best  wishes,  and  our  most 
earnest  prayers,  in  the  enterprise  which 
he  has  so  promptly  and  so  generously 
undertaken.    I  think  nothing  can  ex- 
aggerate the  seriousness  of  the  enterprise 
to  which  we,  as  a  society,  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  in  connection  with 
Central  Africa.    To  have  to  travel  600 
or  700  miles,  every  mile  of  it  measured 
out  by  the  weary  tread  of  human  feet, 
and  to  be  accompanied  by  200  or  300 
porters,  not  simply  to  cany  your  lug* 
gage,  but  even  to  carry  the  very  money 
"^th  which  you  have  to  pay  your  way. 


is  no  holiday  excursion ;  and  to  hare  to 
deal  with  native  chiefs  of  difficult  and 
capricious  tempers,  with  differing  and 
oftentimes  opposing  interests^  demands 
qualities  of  the  highest  statesmanBhip. 
To  establish  a  miasion  like  that  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  the  lake  itself  bemg  of  the 
length  of  the  distance,  say,  from  Londoa 

to  Carlisle — twenty  miles  broad,  with 
all  its  shores  lined  with  populous  Til- 
lages— ^to  establish  a  mission  in  such  a 
centre  of  such  a  district  demands  an 
energy  and  a  zeal  and  a  patience  equal 
to  liose  of  the  greatest  missionariea 
that  have  ever  lived ;  and  to  do  this, 
with  the  certain  loss  of  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  civilised  life,  and 
with  the  equally  certain  risk  of  losng 
life  itself  demands  a  heroiBm  equal  to 
that  of  the  ancient  martyr.  All  honour 
to  the  brethren  who  have  responded  to 
the  demands  of  Ciirist,  and  have  given 
themselves  to  this  sacred  work.  We 
sympathise  with  those  that  are  Hying 
and  working,  and  we  shall  never  forget 
those  that  have  Md  down  their  lives 
in  this  blessed  service.  Dr.  Black  in 
the  South,  Lieut  Smith  in.  the  North, 
and  our  own  J.  B.  Thomson,  and  others 
who  have  fallen  witii  them  in  this  war- 
fare,— shall  not  the  Church  of  Christ 
register  them,  each  one,  in  the  roll  of 
heroes  and  of  martyrs,  by  whose  im- 
mortal example  she  will  seek  to  stimu- 
late the  generations  to  come  1 

So  let  them  die. 
The  world  showa  nothing  lost, 
Therefore  not  blood.     Above  or  andsr- 

neath, 
What  matter,  brothers,  if  ye  keep  y<w 

post 
On  duty's  side!    As  sword  to  sheath. 
So  dnat  to  grave,  but  souls  find  plaoaia 

heaven* 
Heroio  daring  is  the  true  saooea ; 
And  thoogh  your  ends  were  hopdMi 
We  should  Ueas  your  cause  as  holy* 
Strive ;  and  having  striven. 
Take  for  God'i  recompense  that  i<^t0O*^ 
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Ba:  does  not  this  axxay  of  deToted  lives 
and  of  heroic  deaths  impose  upon  the 
Chicth  at  home  obligations  from  which 
she  eumot  shrink,  and  supply  examples 
vliicl  she  cannot  but  imitate  ?  I  think 
if  omehmches  leally  felt  the  grandeur 
and  nonlity  of  this  sacred  enterprise, 
we  shoild  have  men  and  money  in 
abondsDcey  and  our  Directors  would 
hare  no  nore  anxiety  as  to  the  strength 
and  Tigou  of  this  new  mission.  As  to 
the  men,  it  is  not  for  me  to  depreciate, 
by  one  word  that  I  say,  the  dignity  and 
tbe  rahe  of  the  ministry  at  home; 
bat,  Sir,  when  I  think  of  our  home 
work,  of  the  differing,  and  often  com- 
peting, churches  in  a  very  small  district, 
of  the  congregations  that  Wver  can 
increase  and  the  agencies  that  must 
slvayB  remain  restricted,  and  often 
feeble— and  such  are  the  conditions  in 
n»ny  cases  of  our  home  work--and 
when  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  of 


the  conditions  of  foreign  work,  the 
nations  that  are  waiting  to  be  bom  at 
once,  the  tribes  that  are  stretching 
forth  their  hands  to  God,  the  multi- 
tudes that  can  be  influenced  by  the 
weakest  and  meanest  labourer  in  the 
missionary  service;  when  I  compare 
the  conditions  of  home  serrice  with  the 
conditions  of  foreign  service, — I  some- 
times marvel  that  there  is  not  an 
extensive  emigration — at  any  rate,  on 
the  part  of  our  younger  ministers — a 
besieging  of  the  doors  of  the  Mission 
House  with  applications  for  service, 
and  a  longing  on  the  part  of  Christian 
students  generally  to  give  themselves 
up  to  this  sacred  and  blessed  work. 
Let  us  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
that  He  would  raise  up  labourers  for 
this  portion  of  His  harvest,  and  would 
at  the  same  time  furnish  the  means 
whereby  this  work  may  be  continued 
and  extended. 


War  and  Finance. 

There  are  two  things  which  during  the  past  year  have  cast  a  yery  dark 
and  gkomy  dond  upon  the  operations  of  British  missions.  I  refer,  in  the 
^  plsoe,  to  the  position  which  our  coontiy,  through  her  QoTemment, 
hai  been  made  to  assume  towards  oertain  foreign  nations,  and  especially  to 
^oie  whom  we  in  our  pride  and  sdf-complacenoy  call  **  infbrior  races." 

I  think  it  was  Punch  that,  two  or     agement  to  all  &iends  of  missions.    But 

it  shows  us  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  the 
sphere  of  our  missionary  operations  is 
not  restricted  to  heathen  nations,  and 
that  while  we  are  sending  out  our 
labourers  to  attack  the  strongholds  of 
idolatry  abroad,  we  have  a  work  to  do 
at  home,  equally  important,  and  I  may 
say  equally  difficult,  and  that  is,  to  win 
our  own  countrymen  to  the  pursuit 
of  national  righteousness  and  peace. 
When  a  Christian  nation  indulges  in 
schemes,  the  immorality  of  which  is  very 
thinly  disguised  by  such  phrases  as 
« rectification  of  frontier"— and  "pro- 
tection against  man-slaying  machines/' 
but  which  would  be  denounced,  as  I 


^  weeks  ago,  suggested  that  this 
year  no  May  Meetings  would  be  held, 
it  being  fdt  that  the  inconsistency 
^tween  Enghind  sending  forth  mis- 
aonaries  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  and 
^landcanying  on  unjust  andaggres- 
5ive  wars— the  inconsistency  between 
*tte  two  aspects  was  too  great  and 
8^  for  the  jubilant  and  congratula- 
way  speeches  which  are  generally  made 
iathighalL  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
^^^f^osu  The  position  which  we 
**ve  been  nuide  to  assume  has  proved 
^  be  a  atombling-block  to  the  heathen, 
^  occasion  for  the  enemies  of  the  truth 
atbonietobla8pheme,and  a  sore  discour- 
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belieye,  by  Seriptnre  Terj  blimtlj  sjxd 
very  plainly  as  eovd&ag  iShat  wbieh 
belongs  to  yonr  neigiiboniSy  and  as 
casting  out  devils  by  derilfly — I  say  that 
wben  that  is  the  case,  it  behoves  ns  to 
tnm  round  upon  this  Clmsfciain  nation 
and  to  say,  '^When  for  the  tiiBe  ye 
ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have  need  Msst 
one  teach  you  again,  vhich  be  the  fiist 
principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ"  We 
may  have  thought  that  we  did  all  that 
was  required  of  us  in  giving  our  prayers 
and  our  contributionB  for  miasionary 
service,  but  surely  the  painfdl  events  of 
the  past  year  have  taught  us,  if  any- 
thing could  teach  ub,  that  Tq>oa  each 
one  there  rests  the  responsibility  to  use 
his  personal,  his  soda],  and,  as  far  aa  may 
be,  his  political  influence,  to  impren 
upon  the  country  and  its  roleiB  theneces- 
sity  of  abidingby  God'setemal  righteoas^ 
ness,  justice,  and  peace.  Then,  SStj  the 
second  point  is  that  to  which  ihe  resolu- 
tion refers  when  it  speaks  of  the  heavy 
debt  of  the  Society.  There  is  not  one 
of  us  but  must  feel  that  we  have  had  a 
most  extraordinary  winter,  not  only 
as  regards  the  weather,  but  as  regards 
the  great  depresstoa  of  busineaB 
which  has  been  mmifeBt  in.  ahnoat 
every  past  ef  the  couBtiy,  and  na 
•  doubt  this  accounts  in  great  measure 
for  the  heavy  balance  against  the 
Society,  many  of  its  most  ardent 
sustaineis  having  been  compelled  to 
retrench,  or  it  may  be  to  withdraw 
altogether,  their  subscriptions.  We 
sympathise  heartily  with  them,  and  give 
them  honour,  that  they  ore  just  before 
they  ore  generous;  but^  at  the  same 
time,  we  think,  I  venture  to  say,  that 
there  is  imposed  upon  other  subscribers 
a  still  heavier  obligation  arising  from 
this  very  &ct  There  may  be  men 
amongst  us  who  hove  given  largely  and 
liberally  to  the  service  of  this  Society 
who  now  have  been  forming  schemea 
fw  home  comfort  and  «)cial  pleamire, 
wmcn,    m    more    prosperous    times, 


wonM  be  110I  only  iDsoecsat,  but  loll  cf 
benefit  t9  cB  flBnccnw^  baft  whidiy  I 
suggest  to-  tbsD^  may  hmn^  to>be  aoi- 
ficed  mm  for  the  Msfltei^  iiiu.  Yon 
inteaod  to  deoGnte  j^ar  walls  witt  the 
most  costly  and  si^eri)  punlias^and 
you  f«sel  tiuit  those  nasteapiMV  d  ait 
are  &e  good  gifts  d  God,  fbr  ikt  enltir 
vation  of  your  taste.  Supposiag  time 
walls  be  left  bare  for  a  year,  l&at  AMes 
and  India  maybe  all  the  mere  cmkhed 
wiUi  messengoB  of  the  cross  of  Jens 
Christ  What  if  your  taste  be  iOowed 
to  pine  £ar  a  little  on  meaner  ind,  in 
order  that  the  saered  hunger  auMm^ 
the  nations  of  which  we  heard  yesteiday 
morning  may  be  aatiBfied  etoL  wifli 
the  word  of  eternal  Hie.  Ani.  the 
pEindpIa  iqppeala  to  us  all  I  nn^ 
v«DtBre  to  iBe  the  rich-  naa  is  an 
illustratiaii,  in  order  that  we  may^pty 
the  principle  to  ourselves  individiany> 
Sacrifices  need  to  be  made ;  comftrtiy 
it  may  be,  will  have  to  be  given  up ; 
crosses  to  be  borne  ;  but,  wherever 
retrenchmftnt  be^;in%  never  let  it  over- 
take the  missionary  work,  whether  it 
be  at  home  or  abroad.  If  the  G&nicli 
win  give  itsdf^  ita  money,  its  som  sA 
<hiiighUr>s  tg  1km  great  awA  holy  cntg- 
pdae,  be  soze  that  we*  ahall  snaa  have 
to  rojoice  over  the  passing  away  of  a  yet 
moro  dreary  winter  than  we  hare  suf- 
fered, the  winter  which  las  Been  hmd- 
ing  the  whole  eartili  mits  scychanis, 
and  on  every  aide  we  eSiall  weLcome  the 
signs  of  a  genial,  rovivmg  springtide. 
Already  are  the  buddings  of  the  ner 
lifb  apparent  Ohf  fiir  the  giorioaB 
sunshine,  and  tfie  waxm  breezes  of  fte 
Spirit  of  God,  that  those  baddings  msf 
burst  fiorth  into  Uosaom,  Bad  ^ 
bloBBom  may  be  motmed  into  frn^* 
**Iiet  the  people  prafee  Thee,OGbd: 
let  all  the  people  pra&e  Thee.  !*« 
Shan  the  eaaiii  yield  her  increaw  ?  «w^ 
God,  even  our  own  God,  shall  He»Ta 
God  shall  ble8BU8,and  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  shall  fear  Him." 
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REV.  W.  G.  LAWES,  IflSSTONiLRT  THOM  NEW  GUINEA. 

Ihe  £eBdlntia&  whkh  I  haira  the  honoiir  to  Beoond  refexs  in  its  Jast 
danfle  to  the  hubbioii  to  Hbw  Guinea,  and  it  is  onlj  of  it  that  I  ahall 
speak  this  morning.  When,  Bix  years  ago,  I  had  the  honour  of  standing 
here,  my  subject  was  Savage  Island ;  and  although  this  morning  I  have 
no  BDch  story  of  triumph  to  tell,  no  shout  of  Tiotory  in  idiich  to  ask  you 
to  jmn,  I  have  to  t^  of  a  new  fortress  to  whidi  we  have  laid  siege  in  the 
name  of  Ghrist  and  His  Church ;  and.  Sir,  I  have  very  nmch  mistaken  the 
cfaancter  of  this  meeting  if  it  feels  less  interest  in  the  stoiy  of  new  work 
hBpm  than  in  dd  accomplished,  if  it  shows  less  enthusiasm  in  the  work 
of  the  pbughman  and  the  sower  than  in  the  harvest  xejoioings.  N^w 
6&iM  ii  the  yoongest  ohild  but  one  of  the  London  Missioiwiy 
the  xmssion  on  the  mainland  bong  only  five  years  old« 


Nenr  Guinea  is  thelaigBBt  island  in 
^  iradd ;  it  has  been  known  byname 
ior  about  thste  centoiies,  but  so  little 
lusieaBy  been  known  about  it^  exc^t 
the  extnnie  north-west  end,  that  it  has 
beenpncticBUy  an  unknown  countiy, 
^  wziten  have  found  in  it  a  field 
ias  the  eierciae  of  a  most  exuberant 
tropical  imagination.  A  sort  of 
gluDoar  has  zested  over  this  island 
vith  the  golden  name.  It  was  supposed 
to  he  a  tmaxtrj  flowing  with  milk  and 
hcQCf.  Spioe  groves  wese  said  to  lade 
the  air  with  their  sweet  peifome ;  gold 
^  fncLoas  atones  abundanj^  while 
^^luhle  woods  were  so  pkntifid  that 
lUhoiiglL  it  was  eztiemely  probable  any 
^^QWjt  to  its  shores  might  he  dubbed, 
ha  fiaeads  would  have  the  satisfiaction 
<^kn0imig  that  it  was  done  with  the 
^  Abbj.  Notwithstanding  tbis 
chaacter  for  -flammeTytial  wealth,  al- 
thoo^  only  a^Miated  hom  AnstiEalia 
hy  Tones  Stait— and  oar  fiaends  in 
•^nstzalia  aie  l^no  means  wsnldng  in 
the  apxat  cf  adventure— yet  the  un- 
^^o^ua.  asrigatioB  and  the  ferocious 
^^uncfcer  of  its  inhabitanto  wexe  such, 
thst  ufltfl  £]pe  years  ago  the  south-east 
T^  sf  Kew  Guinea  was  almost  an 
^'^^^iKnni   and    unexplored    country. 


Attention  was  then  directed  to  it  by  the 
visit  of  Captain  Moresby,  and  it  was 
opened  up  by  our  mission  only  five 
years  ago.  A  good  deal  of  interest  has 
been  excited  in  it.  In  this  time  of 
depressed  trade,  attention  has  been 
directed  to  it  as  a  possible  new  market 
lor  our  manufactured  European  goods, 
and  every  scientist  you  can  mention 
looks  with  interest  to  it ;  the  naturalist, 
the  botanist,  the  geologist,  the  entomo-^ 
logisl^the  conchologist,  the  ethnolngist, 
and  every  ''ist^  you  can  name. 
But,  BUiely,  above  all,  it  is  a  country 
fell  of  interest  to  the  Christian 
philanthropist  as  a  field  for  Christ-like 
work,  as  a  new  country  that  has  yet  to 
he  won  for  Christ  In  an  island,  1,400 
miles  long,  with  an  area  about  three 
timpB  that  of  Great  Britain,  there  is 
great  diversity  of  dimate,  of  product, 
and  of  race,  and  it  is  always  important, 
when  a  statement  in  reference  to  New 
Guinea  is  made,  to  know  to  which  part 
of  this  goeat  island  the  statement  refers. 
Our  mission  has  been  established  on 
the  south-east  side  extending  ^m  Bed- 
scar  Bay  to  the  extreme  eastern  end  of 
the  island,  about  what  is  known  as 
China  Strait  Itis  with  this  Ipuipose 
occupying  your  time  this  morning,  and 
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I  shall  not  include  in  my  temarks  the  detailed  i^the  teport.    The  time  at  oar 

islands  in  Tones  Strait,  on  which  oni  disposal  will  be  short  enough  fi>r  what 

mission   was    really   began     by   the  I  am  anxious  to  say  of  New  Gomea 

missionaries — Murray  and  MacfSarlane —  itself,  and  that  which  has  come  imder 

seven  years  ago.     The  interesting  work  my  personal  observation, 
that  has  been  done  there  you  will  find 

Thb  Ikhabitants. 

We  have  great  direrBities  of  zaoe.  In  the  300  miles  of  ooasty  I  know  of 
twenty-five  different  languages  and  dialects.  This  will  giye  the  best  indi- 
cation of  the  commingling  of  race  and  tribe  which  we  have  there. 

Every  village  lives  in  suspicion  of     excellence  of  their  tools  as  well  u  to 


its  neighbours,  and  at  enmity  with 
them,  so  that  they  are  practically  as 
isolated  and  separated  as  if  they  were 
living  on  some  lone  island  in  mid-ocean. 
Those  amongst  whom  I  have  been  living 
are  a  light-coloured  race,  belonging  to 
the  Malayo-Polynesian  family,  of  which 
the  Maories  of  New  Zealand,  the  Tahi- 
tians,  and  Samoans  are  the  best  kno^ 
representatives.  Physically  they  are  a 
fine  race ;  but  whatever  good  looks  they 
possess,  they  certainly  owe  neither  to 
the  tailor  nor  the  dressmaker.  The 
usual  profusion  of  barbaric  ornaments 
we  find  there  in  the  shape  of  nose-sticks, 
ear-rings,  necklaces,  feathers,  tatooing, 
and  paint.  Whether  they  are  more 
successful  than  others  in  their  attempt 
to  improve  on  nature  is,  alter  all,  a 
matter  of  opinion  and  a  question  of 
taste.  We  find  them  living  in  lake 
dwellings,  such  as  those  of  which 
relics  are  to  be  foimd  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  villages 
are  always  surrounded  by  water,  so 
that  our  mission  steamer  can  anchor 
in  the  main  street  with  safety  at  any 
time.  The  stone  age  still  prevails. 
No  implement,  utensil,  or  weapon  is 
to  be  foimd  made  of  iron  or  any 
metal ;  but  after  visiting,  as  I  have 
done,  the  canoe-making  yards  at 
Hood  Bay,  and  seeing  the  carving 
from  Orangerie  Bay,  I  have  a  much 
greater  respect  for  the  stone  age 
than  I  ever  had  before.  The  fine 
houses    I  have    seen    testify  to    the 


the  industry,  perseverance,  and  skill  of 
their  builders.  Their  houses,  however, 
are  utterly  devoid  of  furniture.  Thej 
can  dispense  easily  with  chaiis,  and 
every  man  sleeps  on  a  plank  bed  wiUi- 
out  a  pillow.  So  primitive  are  ^er 
in  their  habits  that  neither  the  use  of 
money  is  known,  nor  its  want  felt 
They  are  supremely  indifferent  to  the 
state  of  the  money-market  There  is  a 
wonderful  absence  of  that  abject  sqiialor 
and  wretchedness  with  which  we  are 
only  too  ffttnilittr  in  all  the  huge  towns 
and  cities  of  civilised  life.  Why,  a  man 
without  a  peimy  to  his  name,  a  cost  to 
his  back,  or  a  bed  to  lie  on,  enjojs  life 
fairly  well  in  New  Guinea.  He  has  no 
morning  newspaper  to  disturb  hia  peace 
of  mind.  He  has  no  pile  of  letters  to 
answer,  no  telegraph  boy  to  alarm  lum. 
But  there  are  some  dark  features  whkli 
detract  from  the  inviting  character  of 
this  pictu]:^.  There  are  some  uncom- 
fortable habits  and  vices  there.  Oanni- 
balism  in  aU  its  hideousness  fionzishes 
on  many  parts  of  the  coast  At  Port 
Moresby,  which  was  the  residence  of 
myself  and  family,  cannibalism  ia  not 
practised,  but  the  sanctity  of  human 
life  is  unknown,  and  every  man  ia  a 
thief  and  a  liar.  You  really  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  the  moral  condition  of 
this  people :  you  cannot  compare  the 
vice  of  heathenism  with  that  of  dvilin- 
tion.  Here, it  is  like  weediinacni- 
tivated  garden ;  there,  it  is  one  grea^ 
wilderness  of  little  but  weeds.   Whr, 
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the  thing  of  which  the  men  are  the 
modt  piond  jb  not  the   medahi   and 
ribbons  they  wear  npon  their  breast, 
bat  the  tattooing  marks  which  take 
their  pbce,  which  mean  that  the  man 
who  is  tattooed  has  shed  human  blood. 
fie  has  no  right  to  this  distinction 
until  he  has  murdered  some  one.    They 
^gloiy  in  their  shame."    I  could  give 
yon,  if  it  were  necessary,  many  illus- 
trations of  the  truth  that  'Hhe  dark 
places  of  the  earth  are  still  full  of  the 
habitations  of  cruelty.''    And  then  the 
Ehamelessness  of  their  thieving  !     Of 
their  proficiency  as  members  of  the 
light-fingered  fraternity  we  had  ample 
evidence  before   we   had   been   long 
amongst  them ;  but  our  stolen  goods 
were  soon  brought  back  by  the  thieves 
themselves,  and  offered  unblushingly 
for  sale.    I  saw  one  day  a  New  Guinea 
chief  walking,  with  all  the  boldness 
and  effronteiy  imaginable,  up  to  our 
house  with  a  small  volume  under  his 
arm—"  Huxley  on  Animal  Physiology." 
He  could  not  appreciate  it,  so  he  valued 
it  at  a  few  red  beads,  which  he  asked 
me  to  give  him  for  it    But  there  are 
^me  ledeeming  traits  in  their  character. 
Woman  is  not  so  degraded  and  down- 
Mden   as    in    many  parts    of  the 
heathen  world.    They  are  certainly  the 
Wden-caiiierB  of  the  community  ;  but 
'^  does  not  imply  the  degradation 
which  it  would  do  with  us,  and  they 
resent  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  men  with  the  fetching  of  water  and 
the  canying  of  wood  as  an  infringe- 
inent  of  their  women's  rights.     Do- 
mestic affection  exists  to  a  degree  which 
^tuprised  US|  parents  caring  for   the 
children,  long  after  they  had  grown  up 
to  maturity,  with  great  affection  and 
tenderness,  and,  what  was  more  remark- 
able, the  children  caring  for  the  parents 
and  watching  over  them  when  they  had 
become  infirm  or  sick.    We  were  glad 
to  miss    the    vice    of    drunkenness. 


for  no  man,  as  far  as  we  know  the 
countiy,  drinks  anything  stronger  than 
water.  There  is  a  wonderful  absence, 
too,  of  open  immorality  of  a  certain 
kind.  It  was  only  when  I  returned 
to  civilised  life  that  I  saw  vice 
reeling  along  the  streets  or  standing 
brazen-faced  at  its  comers.  The  natives 
are  industrious ;  they  cultivate  the  soil 
with  great  care;  and  I  have  seen  there 
what  I  have  never  seen  before  out  of 
civilised  life  —  flowers  cultivated  in 
their  gardens,  and  this  alone  speaks 
hopefully  for  their  fature  development. 
We  have  no  system  of  idolatry  to 
contend  with  in  New  Guinea.  Reli- 
giously, all  is  a  blank ;  their  only 
religious  idea  seems  to  consist  in  a 
slavish  fear  of  evil  spirits,  and  a  belief 
in  the  deathlessness  of  the  souL  The 
spiritual  d^kness  may  be  felt,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  described.  It  is  most  intense 
at  the  grave.  Oh,  what  despairing  grief 
I  have  sometimes  seen  there !  I  have 
seen  a  bereaved  mother,  weeks  after  the 
loss  of  her  child,  her  body  blackened 
all  over  with  lamp-black,  her  ornaments 
laid  aside,  and,  suspended  frx)m  her 
neck,  the  relics  of  her  lost  loved 
one.  There  was  the  tiny  armlet,  the 
broken  spoon,  little  bundles  of  hair, 
and,  sometimes  little  bones,  worn  as 
a  necklace.  How  true  is  it  that  ''  one 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin."  When  I  have  spoken  to  such  of 
the  hope  which  Christianity  gives  of 
re-union  after  the  grave,  they  have 
listened  with  an  attention  which 
nothing  else  seemed  to  command. 
This,  Sir,  is  a  sketch,  necessarily  imper- 
fect, of  the  condition  of  the  people  as 
we  find  them  on  the  coast  of  New 
Guinea.  I  have  never  seen  any  indica- 
tions among  this  people  that  they 
were  better  than  their  fathers ;  but  I 
have  seen  many  proofs  that  they  were 
in  a  worse  position  than  their  fathers 
were.     Depend    upon   it.   Sir,   these 
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laees  "will  never  thenffielyes  strai^le  into 
liglit^  and  will  never  laise  themselves 
jm\em  lidp  comes  to  ihem  irom  msOt- 
out,  imleBs  a  saving  hand  is  extended. 
Left  to  themselvesy  tiiey  will  sink  to  a 
gEDSser  heathenism  and  into  a  denser 
darknesB.  CmHong  agencies  are  some- 
times spoken  o£.  These  hove  beat 
described  as  fire-arms  and  fire-wster^ 
bat  this  is  only  a  caricatore  of  ihe 
opinion  of  those  who  differ  irom  nsy 
and  we  do  no  good  by  caricaturing 


Boch.  '<*  Better  clotfanB,lwtter  tools,  hetter 
bonses,  teacb  them  the  common  decen- 
cies of  Hfe.^  Biit|  Sir,  these  i^enoes 
disappoint  and  fall  sfaort  df  the  mak* 
They  do  not  appteciacte  our  dotfamgi 
and  look  upon  it  wiHh  anytisn^  hut 
admirationy  supposii^  "yBH  get  fihen  to 
wear  it.  A  savage  in  a  diirt  is  so 
better  tSian  one  witlhont,  and  if  you 
-put  better  tools  in  'their  band  you  onlj 
increase  their  power  for  eviL 


CHBIBTIAinTT  IB  THE  TBUB  CiVILISEB, 

and  wherever  it  comes  in  contact  with  heatheniBm  and  barbanmi  Hm 
work  of  dvilisation  begins.  The  deveh^mAnt  mnat  come  fixnn  within  oot- 
wardsy  and  not  from  this  outer  fringe  of  humasi  eadataioe  inwanhL  Jbl^ 
Goapel  we  have  liiiB  power;  and  aifter  eighteen  years'  eacpenenoe  as  anus- 
sionaiy  among  luces  such  as  "QieBe,  I  have  a  stronger  fiuth  to-day  thanl 
ever  had  in  the  power  of  the  Qospel.  Not  only  do  I  believe  that  it  is  ''tb 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  everyone  that  believeth/'  but  fiiat  it  is  tiie 
only  power  in  the  world  capable  of  raising  men  irho  have  Mien  so  kv,  ef 
saving  mon  who  are  so  uttedy  lost. 


In  this  belief  Sir,  we  went  to  New 
Guinea.  And  I  want  now  to  speak  of 
the  Christian  work  that  has  been  done 
there  during  the  past  five  years  ;  and  I 
cannot  speak  of  this  without  refendng^ 
in  the  first  placc^  to  the  valuable  ser- 
vices of  our  misaLonaiy  steamei^  the 
EUengowan,  Your  report  has  re£ezred 
to  the  large  sum  raised  by  the  children 
of  England  for  our  miesionary  ships,  and 
that  money,  Sir,  has  not  been  wasted. 
What  the  John  Williams  has  been 
to  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  the 
Wlengtywam,  is  to  New  Guinea  to-day. 
She  was  a  noble,  generous  gift  to  your 
Society  six  years  ago  from  one  who  has 
never  ceased  to  watch  her  work  with 
interest)  and  to  follow  her  with  jnayec 
For  five  years  she  has  been  doing  good 
work,  viffiting  nnsurveyed  waters,  and 
correcting  the  charts  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  Many  new  harboius,  riven^ 
bays,  and  islands  have  been  discovered, 


and   much  valoable   infcnrmaticBi  !» 
been  obtained   which   the  Adnunlty 
Office  has  not  been  slow  to  i^preciate 
or  acknowledge.    And,  better  stiU,  Sir, 
her  character  is  becoming  knovn  I7 
the  natives  along  the  coas^  and  she  is 
welcomed  by  them  as  their  friend.  For 
all  this  good  work  much  credit  aad 
honour  are  due  to  the  captain  and  oew^ 
to  the  skilful  navigationy  the  wakhfol- 
ness  and  the  courage  under  iduch,  in 
circumstances  of  difficulty,  and  ofien  of 
great  danger,  they  have  managed  the 
vessel;  but,  above  vHQ^  thanfci  aicdtie 
to  Him  without  whose  loving  care  "it 
is  in  vain  to  rise  np  eady  and  to  ^  vp 
late."   "^  Except  the  Locd  keep  the  ^ 
the  watchman  waketh  but  u  tub- 
But^  Sir,  for  the  evangelin^ion  of  N^ 
Guinea   we   have   a  noble   band  » 
wortihy  men.    When  John  Willi«n» 
stood   en   this    platform,   befflie  ^ 
last  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  he  9^ 
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"Ihtrentfcric^g^ed  tin  aussionto 
Tahiti  and  the  otiier  ialands  in  any  light 
but  «  a  tentant   £rom  wMek  the 
streuDft  flhoski  flow  to  ferfciliBe  eveij 
island  ia  the  Rusifie."    And  this  hope, 
Sir,  m  BOW  heiiig  zealiaedy  and  Hew 
Qmim  is  heii^  evangelised  by  Soixth 
Sea  Iskod  Misaionariee.     The   verf 
existence  of  our  Kew  Guinea  Mission  is 
a  gJonooB  &et    liCen  may  detxact  acr 
thej  like  from,  the  value  of  our  mission- 
oij  vork  ;  tiiey  may  criticise  the  mis- 
siosaiiei  and  their  methods— there  is 
plenty  of  loom  for  it,  no  doubt — ^but 
there  ieBiasB%  Str,  after  all,  the  &ct 
tbat  'whfAe  groape  cf  islands  that  in  our 
boyhood  were  notoriously  savage^  are 
nov  OnistiaB,  and  sending  forth  their 
men  as  pjnnae»of  CSnsstianity  to  others. 
When  Jrim  Wilfiama  spoke  hsro.  forty 
yean  ago,  the  aaaie  oi  Savage  Island  was 
descriptive  and  its  people  were  all  that 
iiameimplies ;  but  Savage  Island  has 
for  Buny  years  taken  her  share  in  the 
eTangehflition  of  the  world,  and  is  well 
n!pN8e&ted  m  New  Guinea.    When  he 
^ke,  Barotonga  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  now   her   eons  have  long   been 
hoaoQied  as  some  of  the  best  pione^s 
cf  Chiistianity  in  many  heathen  lands. 
At  that  time  t&e  Loyalty  Islands  were 
^^sgs,  heathen,  cannibal ;  and  now 
^  have  a  large  staff  of  teachers  in 
W    Guinea     from     the     principal 
islaodi  of  tiw  Loyalty  group.      The 
noble  utteiancea  and  heroic  deeds  of 
these  men  have  often  been  recounted 
^    I  have  had  better  opportunity 
uian  many  of  knowing  all  about  th^zL. 
I  have  seen  them  at  home  and  abroad ; 
Ibave  seen  them  in  training  and  at 
Work,  and  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  commending  them  to  you  as  worthy 
oi  an  honour  and  esteem.    But  their 
^^^3tory  must  not  be  forgotten.     It  is 
^^Jireasonable  to  expect  from  these  native 
brethren  the  wisdom  and  the  strength  of 
°***w«  age.    To  leave  them  to  them- 


selves would  be  to  hindcx  their  pro- 
gress, and  to  cheek  their  development. 
They  make  good  rank  and  file  ;  but  they 
need  Kngliab  officers^  and  they  are  a 
noble  army  which  any  man  maybe  proud 
to  lead.  This  agency  is  best  utilised,!  be- 
lieve, by  their  Engliflh  misdonary  living 
with  them,  and  aharing  with  them  the 
dangers.     They  axe   more   energetic, 
more  faithful,   more  courageous  with 
their  missionary  by  their  side  than  if 
he  looks  on  from  the  safety  of  some 
neighbouring  hilL-top.     They  have  left 
their  beautiful   island   homes   where 
peace   and  plenty  reign ;    they  have 
left  their  fcUhers  and   mothers,    their 
brothers  and  sisters,  their  children — all 
those  dear  to  them — ^that  they  may  live 
in  a  strange  land  and  among  a  savage 
people,  to  preach  that  truth  which  has 
made  them  free.    They  know  that  they 
are  going  to  a  sickly  climate ;   they 
know  that  they  will  have  to  endure 
privations  and  possibly  suffer  death ; 
but  *'  none  of  these  things  move  them, 
neither   count   they  their   lives  dear 
unto  them  that  they  may  testify  to  the 
Gospel  of  the  gr^e   of  God."     Many 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  unhealthy 
climate;    but    for    every    one    who 
baa  died    we   have    three    or    four 
volunteers  anxious  to  take  the  place  of 
those  who  have  gone.     Our  young  men 
in  Savage  Island  esteem  it  the  greatest 
honour  to  be  chosen  for  this  work,  and 
those  who  ace  chosen  are  envied  by 
their  brethren^  and  now,,  Sir,  six  of 
these  men  have  been  added  to  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs.    Just  now  the  tidings 
have  come  that  three   of  our  South 
Sea     Island     brethren,     with     their 
wives,  have    been    poisoned    by    the 
natives  of  New  Guinea.     What  shall  I 
say  for  these  ?    My  heart  is  sore  and 
weeps  for  them.    Four  of  them  were 
from  Savage  Island-— my  own  children 
in  the  faith.    I  conversed  with  them  as 
inquirers,  I  baptised  them  and  admitted 
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them  into  the  church,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  prospect  of  their  work.  The  wife 
of  one  of  them  wrote  a  little  while 
ago  to  me,  saying,  "We  are  looking 
forward  with  great  expectation  of  meet- 
ing you  in  New  Quinea ;  bat  if  onr 
lives  should  be  shortened,  and  we  do 
not  meet  there,  there  is  a  kingdom 
above  where  we  hope  to  meet"  And, 
Sir,  they  have  gone  there.  While  I 
mourn  for  them  with  sincere  grief,  I 
am  thankful  that  they  have  been 
accounted  worthy,  and  that  they 
have  been  fiaithfal— <<  fiaithful  unto 
death."  However  adapted  this  agency 
may  be  for  the  evangelisation  of 
New  Quinea,  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  to  a  people  like  this  is 
no  easy  task.  You  must  remember 
that  we  go  utterly  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  and  they  are 
equally  ignoiant  of  ours  ;  but  there  is 
one  language  which  is  understood  all 
the  world  over  by  every  tribe  of  men — 
I  mean  the  language  of  human  kind- 
ness. This  is  universally  understood 
wherever  we  find  a  member  of  the 
human  race ;  this  is  the  master-key 
which  fits  every  human  lock,  and  which 
opens  every  door.  The  normal  idea  of 
the  missionary,  as  a  man  wearing  a 
black  coat  and  standing  up  with  an 
open  Bible  in  his  hand  preaching  to  a 
crowd  of  gaping  savages,  is  very  far 
from  the  truth.  All  we  can  do  often 
on  a  first  visit  is  to  let  the  natives 
handle  us,  feel  us  all  over,  give  them  a 
little  present,  and  come  away.  In  this 
way,  red  beada,  strips  of  cloth,  and  hoop 
iron  become  evangelising  agents  of  far 


greater  power  than  Bibles  and  tiaets  is 
an  unknown  tongue.  Bishop  PattesoB, 
that  devoted  missionary,  said  in  rete^ 
ence  to  this,  ''  In  effecting  a  knding 
upon  a  new  island,  the  great  step  lias 
been  made  of  commencing  an  acquain- 
tance with  a  new  people.  If  I  live,"  he 
said, "  to  make  another  vo3rage,  I  am  no 
longer  a  stranger.  I  know  the  names  of 
some  of  the  men.  WehavesomethiDgin 
common,  and,  so  £ar  as  I  am  known  at 
all,  I  am  known  as  their  friend."  That 
which  he  wrote  about  Mdaneaia  is 
equally  true  in  reference  to  Kew 
Guinea;  and  aa  soon  as  we  have  gained 
their  confidence  sufiELciently  to  be  al- 
lowed to  land  and  live  amongst  them, 
then  Christian  work  b^ins,  not  by  oral 
teaching,  but  by  that  which  is  more  im- 
portant— ^by  our  life.  We  have  to  give 
thempractical  lessonsinChristianlinng, 
object  lessons  in  Chnstianity,  living  il- 
lustrations of  truth,  honesty,  forbearance, 
and  love.  We  do  not  neglect  preaching. 
Our  South  Sea  Island  brethren  are 
amazingly  fond  of  it.  It  is  a  gnnd 
thing  to  be  able  to  stand  up  and 
speak  of  Gk)d  and  of  Divine  thii^  to 
people  who  have  never  heard  these 
truths ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  awaken 
their  interest  or  arouse  their  attention. 
Our  Sunday  congregation,  which  was 
not  often  large,  would  generally 
come  to  our  house  on  the  Monday 
morning  and  expect  a  reward  for  their 
attendance.  They  had  the  idea— I 
have  been  told  it  ia  not  confined  to 
New  Guinea — that  they  conferred  a 
favour  upon  us  by  Rooming  to  hearts 
preach. 


Encovraoeiouyts. 

The  result  of  the  work  in  New  Guinea,  although  for  the  most  part  of  ib 
intangible  oharacter  that  really  cannot  be  tabulated  in  statistical  fi>nn,  is 
by  no  means  small  or  insignifioant 

We  have  no  baptised  converts;  we  remembertheinjunction of theapoetle to 
have  need  in  a  new  mission  like  this  to      "lay  hands  suddenly  on.no  man."  You 
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do  not  expect  sheaves  from  the  plongh- 
man ;  jon  do  not  look  for  ripe  com  in 
May.   We  hare  hardly  began  to  plough 
or  to  sow  in   New    Guinea.      "  The 
Datnial  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  nnto 
liim.     Neither  can    he   know  them, 
beeaose  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 
Bnt  there  are  some  into  whose  minds 
▼e  belieye  the   seed  has   fallen,  and 
▼here  it  has  taken  root ;  '^  but    the 
kingdom   of  '  Qod  cometh  not    with 
observation."     I  receiyed   a  lesson  of 
£uth  and  hope  by  the  side  of  a  dying 
chief  at  Port  Moresby.    He  received  the 
teachen  into  his  house,  and,  when  we 
aniTed,he  was  veiy  kind  and  atten- 
tive to  ns.     He  had  been  a  constant 
^tor  at  our  house,  and  a  frequent 
attendant  at  our  services.    We  showed 
lum  kindness,  but  he  was  an  incor- 
rigible beggar,  and    we   thought  he 
was    more    covetous    and    far    less 
intelligent  than  many  of  his  fellows. 
I  went    to  Mb    hous^    and    found 
it  filled  with   his   sorrowing  fiunily. 
^ey  told  me  he  was  unconscious  and 
<^d  not  speak.    When  I  went  in, 
hovever,  and  sat  down  beside  him,  he 
i^^^ogniaed  me  instantly.    He  took  both 
S17  hands  in  his  and  pressed  them  to 
^  cold  lips,  while  the  tears  stood  in 
^  eyes,  and  expressed  what  his  lips 
^led  to  utter.    I  felt  that  this  was  the 
fiwt  feeble  pulsation  of  a  new  life — the 
to  faint  streak  across  the  dark  horizon, 
for  I  found  that  the  last   thing   he 
<3id  before  he  lost  his  speech  was  to 
charge  his  sons  and  the  chiefs  to  take  care 
of  us,  and  to  listen  to  our  preaching. 
"  Inasmuch  as  he  did  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  he  did  it  unto  Me."    It  is 
a  great  thing  to  have  won  the  confidence 
<)f  the  people,  and  we  have  done  that 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  coast    Soon 
after  onr  arrival  at  Port  Moresby,  it  was 
mted  by  an  Englishman,  and  he  in  a 
cowardly  and  dastardly  manner  fired  on 


the  natives.  A  man  of  importance  in  the 
village  was  seriously  wounded  —  we 
feared  mortally.  I  went  into  the  vil- 
lage, visited  him  in  his  house,  dressed 
his  wounds,  and  fed  him.  He  recovered, 
and  has  been  ever  since  one  of  our 
best  friends.  Confidence  begets  confi- 
dence ;  and  kindness  is  omnipotent 
The  principles  of  peace  are  spreading 
in  New  Guinea.  There  has  been  no 
departure  from  the  traditions  of  ouz 
fathers  in  the  mission  field  in  the 
South  Pacific.  That  flag  under  which 
John  Williams  stood  on  the  deck  of  the 
Cofmden  has  never  been  hauled  down  ; 
and  it  bore  upon  it  these  words,  ^  Mes- 
senger of  Peace,"  and  the  device  was  a 
dove,  with  an  olive  branch  in  her 
mouth.  When  I  visited  a  large  village 
on  the*  banks  of  a  newly-discovered 
river  in  Hood  Bay,  with  some  natives 
from  an  adjoining  village,  I  was  sur- 
prised at  one  of  tJiem  shouting  Out,  as 
we  went  through  the  village,  ^'  This  is 
the  peace  man,  who  brings  peace,  and 
who  makes  peace."  I  was  a  subject 
that  day  of  a  strange  ceremony.  I  had 
given  a  small  present  to  one  of  the 
chiefs,  and  got  him  to  accompany  me 
in  my  little  boat  up  the  river.  He 
asked  me  to  stay  and  have  some  food 
which  his  wives  were  cooking.  Pre- 
sently five  ladies  appeared  in  procession, 
each  carrying  a  bowl  of  food,  and 
on  the  top  of  each  was  a  small  cocoa-nut 
shell,  containing  something  greasy.  As 
soon  as  this  was  deposited,  my  host 
took  the  shell  in  order  to  pour  the 
contents  over  me.  I  declined  the 
honour.  I  saw  he  looked  disappointed 
and  surprised.  I  was  told  this  was  a 
sign  of  friendship  and  peace — ^that  it 
was  only  done  on  the  first  visit  of  a 
chief,  and  that  henceforth  he  had  the 
freedom  of  the  city.  I  soon  gave  my 
friend  to  understand  that  I  was  willing 
to  be  anointed  as  much  as  he  liked  in 
the  interests  of  peace.    I  took  oflf  my 
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ahiit,  a&d  A  flliontr— of  admiisdaai  poe* 
dbly^-feUoimd,  on  tiidr  seeing  My 
white  akin.  I  zeoeived  the  oil,  and  it 
trickled  down  in  BtreaaB  as  I  sat  in  his 
honse,  and  partook  of  Ms  hospitality. 
I  should  be  willing — and  I  am  Base 
you  wonld — to  be  anointed  for  the  sake 
of  peace  in  every  heathen  village  in  New 
Guinea.  That  day,  at  any  late,  there  was 
a  conjunction  of  "  peace  with  honour." 
We  are  known  all  along  the  coast  as 
the  men  wbo  bring  and  who  makepeace. 
What  distrnction  more  honourable  than 
this  could  be  given,  or  what  more 
honoxnable  designation  could  we  re- 
ceive f  Would  that  our  countiymen 
in  eveiy  part  of  the  world  were  known 
by  the  same  designation,  and  bore  the 
same  character.  Our  mission  is  one 
of  peace.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
followed  by  a  man-o'-war.  We  do  not 
want  gunboats  for  our  protection.  We 
have  always  f dt  that  if  in  the  pursuit 
of  our  mission  we  exposed  ouiselves 
to  risks,  we  had  pLused  ourselves  out- 
side the  pale  of  protection  firam  any 
earthly  Oovermnent.  We  have  visited 
many  places  in  which  no  white  man 
had  ever  been  before.  My  colleagues, 
during  the  past  year,  have  visited  a 
great  many  more ;  but  in  none  of  them 
hav«  we  been  molested,  nor  has  one  hair 
of  our  bead  been  injured.  The  founda- 
tion of  a  litexature  has  been  laid.  Biflliop 
EUicott,  on  this  j^tform  last  wedc, 
well  described  the  process  and  the 
difficulty    ctf    reducing    a    barbarous 


Jaagoage  into  a  written,  fonn.    I  hold 
in  my  hand  the  two  first  bodes  printed 
in  any  language  of  Sonlii-east  Kew 
Guinea.      It   was  my   pieasaxe  and 
honour  to  prepare  these^  and  toget  lliem 
printed  in  Sydney ;  and  I  hare  had  the 
greater  joy  of  hearing  some  ddldioi  at 
P<Ht  Moresby  read  fluently  and  well  in 
these  books.    It  is  aa  important  event 
in  the  history  of  a  people  when  for  the 
first   time  their  language  is  reduced 
to  a  written  form.    The  contents  of 
these  books  ar«,  reading  kssonfl)  tn 
epitome  of  Old  and  New  l^eslaaient 
history,  and  some  hymns.     I  caanot 
say  much  for  the  poetty  of  the  hymns, 
but   they   contain   a    whole  body  of 
divinity.    The  natives  soon  ksm  ti» 
word%  and  I  have  heard  them  aing 
them  at  their  eveniiig  da&cei— some- 
times in  place  of  their  old  hestkn 
songs.     This  kind  of  work  is  bdng 
done  at  twenty-five  stations  on  the 
mainland  of  New  Guinea  iftselil   From 
Port  Moresby  our  miafluni  has  extended 
eastward,  and  at  the  eastern  extrmity 
of  the  island  new  ground  has  rsGeotlj 
been  taken  up ;  and  my  oolksgue^  Ul 
Macfarlaue,  has  made  an  investment  iff 
the  Lond(Hi  Missionaay  Sdcidty.   Some 
months  ago,  he  bought  an  island,  well 
watted  and  wooded,  for  about  three 
shillings  and  sixpence;,  and  on  ita  cen- 
tral station  is  being  formed,  from  which 
to  work  the  islands  in  China  Strut,  and 
the  large  villages  around  Milne  Bay. 


Tbials  anb  Dxffiocliibs. 

Our  staff  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  consisted  of  foirtj  South  Sea 
Island  teachers  and  three  English  missionaries ;  but  death  has  been  busy 
since  then,  and  there  are  gaps  hare  and  there,  whioh  tell  where  a  fiithful 
man  has  fhUen  at  his  work.  The  great  hindranoe  we  hafe  had  in  our 
work  in  New  Guinea  has  been  the  unhealthy  climate. 

Many  of  our  South  Sea  Island  and  I  know,  Sir,  only  too  well  the  truth 
teachers  have  fallen.  Every  English  of  those  words  which  you  uttered  jnst 
fanulyin  the  mission  has  been  bereaved;     now  when  you  spoke  of  the  Jtan  aw* 
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the  siBOiraf  sending  all  those  dear  to 

one  awaf  .    It  is  a.  terrible  trial  when 

one  ha  to  choose  between  seeing  those 

dear  to  him  die  before  his  eyes,  or  send 

them  away  with  but  little  probability  of 

meeting  them  again  on  earth.  And  now 

\re  are  saddened  by  the  tidings  of  the 

If^  of  Mrs.  ChalmenL  This  is  the  second 

nmsioiiazy's  wife  who  has  died  in  New 

GniQeain  two  years ;  Mrs.  W.  Turnery. 

after  a  few  months  of  work,  and  Mrs. 

Cklmets,   who,    after   ten    years   of 

successful  service  in  Barotonga,  came  a 

kw  montha  ago  to  New  Guinea.    Mrst 

W.  Tomer's  loss  was  a  great  one  to  our 

misdon.     She  was  a  young  wife,  who 

had  just  left  the  refinements  and  com- 

fortB  of  a  happy  home  in  Scotland.    She 

came  with  her  husband  to  Port  Moresby, 

and  nobly   bore    the   hardships   and 

pn?atioDs  inseparaUe  firom  the  life  of  a 

mlssioiiaiy's  wife  there.    It  was  in  her 

heart  to  do  much  for  New  Quinea, 

hA  the  Master  called  her.     WiEua  her 

biief  misionary  life  wasted  ?    Will  she 

not  enter  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord, 

vhen  He  reloiceaoyer  the  lost  sheep 

of  New   Guinea    found   and   saved? 

And  now   Mrs.   Chalmers,  a  veteran 

^  the  cause,,  is  gone.     I  met  her  on 

^jard  the  vessel  she  came  in  eighteen 

months  ago,  and  I  felt  that  her  health 

vonid  not  stand  the  climate  of  New 

Guinea ;  but   she   nobly   refused   to 

It^are  her  husband,  and  with  a  heroism 

which  did  not  surprise  those  of  us  who 

^ew  her,  some  time  after  she  stayed 

with  the  teachers  among  the  savage 

<:^uinibals  at  South  Gape,  while   her 

Whend  went   on    a  voyage  in  the 

^^liengowan.     It    was   too   much   for 

W  enfeebled     health.      She  had   to 

leare   fe  the  Golonies,  in    the  hope 

^f  soon  returning;  but  never   again 

^  fihe  rgoin  her  husband  in  his 

^^hly  work.    Alas !  for  our  brother 

m  his  bereavement  and  his  londihess. 

^  recdved  a  fttler  from  him,  written 


after  his  wife's  death,  but  while  he  was 
yet  ignorant  of  it,  in  which  he  oonfi> 
dently  expressed   the    hope  that   she 
would  soon   return  to   New  Guinea. 
These  axe  reverses  and  checks  before 
which  we  can  only  bow  in  humble  sub- 
mission :  ^  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  Him  do 
what  seemeth  Him  good."    But  there 
are  difficulties  and  hindrances  of  another 
character  to  which  I  can  only  briefly 
refer — I  mean  the  unchristian  lives  of 
those  who  represent  the  colour  and  the 
name  of  a  Christian  land    Much  has 
been  said  of  this  in  reference  to  other 
places,  and  it  is  too  true  in  reference  to 
New  Guinea.    As  we  went  along  the 
coast  in  the  EUengcrwan  three  years  ago, 
we  soon  found  where  a  foreign  vessel 
had  been  before  us.     It  was  only  at 
such  places  that  proposals  were  made 
by  the  natives  of  a  kind  which  showed 
the  character  of  our  predecessors,  and 
the  supposition  of  the  natives  that  oux 
tastes  and    desires    were   like    theirs. 
When  the  history  of  the  massacres  of 
white  men  shall  be  made  known,  it 
will  be  foimd,  I  believe,  that  the  licen- 
tiousness and  cruelty  of  the  white  man 
has  been  the  terrible  cause  of  them  all. 
Imakenosweepingassertion.  Animiber 
of  miners  came  to  Fort  Moresby  from 
Australia,  who  seemed  to  be  actuated  by 
a  sincere  desire  to  treat  the  natives 
fairly  and  honourably.    But  these  can 
never  restrain  the  restless  spirits  who 
are   always    found    attached    to    any 
party  of  adventure,  and  who   are  a 
disgrace  to  common  humanity.     The 
honourable  trader  is  the  greatest  moral 
support  a  missionary  can  have ;  but, 
unfortunately,  trade  is  not  fairly  repre* 
sentei  in  these  out-of-the-way  places. 
The  men  who  are  first  in  the  field  are 
tlicee  to  whom  the  absence  of  law  is  an 
attraction,  and   they   cany  the  day. 
Honourable  men  are  soon  disgusted, 
and  withdraw  ftom  such  company,  and 
then  we  have  an  illustration  of  the 
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Burvival  of  the  fittest  to  do  the  devil's  more  than  the  fleets  of  the  nation&tliey 
work.  Trade  and  commerce  axe  not  come  from  are  represented  by^  their 
iiEurly  represented  by  the  men  there  any     wretched  little  vessels. 


ThB  SeCBBT  07  SU0CB8& 

And  now,  Sir,  what  is  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  New  Guinea  1   It  is 
one  of  hopefulnesB  and  promise, — a  prospect  of  certain  yictoiy. 

pray  for  us  !  There  is  no  question  for 
the  fiiture.  Our  hope  for  New  Guinea 
rests  on  the  character  of  the  Gospel 
itself,  its  adaptability  to  the  wants  of 
man,  and,  as  Bishop  EUicott  pat  it  k-t 
week,  its  translatability  into  eveiy  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  human  race.  The 
experimental  age  of  missions  has  passed 
away.  We  have  seen  savage  men  and 
women  changed  by  its  power.  I 
have  seen  men,  who  were  old  and  grey- 
headed before  they  heard  the  name  of 
Gk)d  or  Jesus  Christ,  become  convertdl 
men,  live  humble  Christian  lives,  and 
die  happy,  peaceful  deaths.  And  what 
the  Gospel  has  done  for  them  it  will 
do  for  New  Quinea.  When  we  were 
discouraged  we  had  only  to  look  at  one 
of  these  South  Sea  Island  brethren  and 
remember  that  their  fistthers  were  woi^' 
savages  than  the  New  Guinea  men  to 
take  heart  again.  But,  Sir,  I  hate  tht> 
most  profound  reverence  for  oor  fisithei^ 
in  the  South  Sea  Island  mi^fiioQ- 
All  honour  to  our  missionaiy  &ther>, 
who  with  no  history  of  past  successs^ 
to  faU  back  upon,  laboured  on.  They 
walked  by  faith  while  we  walk  by 
sight  We  rest  our  hope  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  our  common  humanit}, 
believing  that  God  hath  made  if 
one  blood  all  nations  of  the  earth: 
that  His  Gospel  is  the  mesBage  which 
He  has  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
human  family,  and  that  it  isourlug^ 
honour  and  privilege  to  take  up  the 
angels'  song,  and  cany  it  to  the  ntter- 
most  parts  of  the  earth, «  Peaccon earth 
and  good  will  towards  men.*  For  thi* 
work  we  ask  for  your  continiifid  btv* 


You  must  not  be  impatient  for 
results.  From  Central  Africa  and  from 
New  Guinea  you  must  be  prepared  for 
much  that  may  seem  like  defeat — for 
reverses  and  for  checks.  But  there  i& 
no  question  as  to  the  future.  Never 
forget  that  it  is  a  spiritual  conflict  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  In  going  about 
the  country  I  have  sometimes  heard  of 
a  decline  of  interest  in  the  missionary 
cause.  I  do  not  believe  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. Sir.  When  the  Church  of  Christ 
ceases  to  be  interested  in  the  con- 
version of  the  world,  you  may  write 
"  Ichabod  "  on  her  walls.  There  is  no 
decline  of  interest ;  but  I  have  some- 
times been  a&aid,  lest  there  should  be 
a  decline  of  prayer.  The  old-fashioned 
missionary  prayer  meeting  has  been 
given  up,  and  I  do  not  know  what  has 
taken  its  place.  *'  It  is  not  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,"  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  We  have  some 
South  Sea  Islanders  in  Torres  Strait 
engaged  in  the  pearl  fishery  there,  and 
one  of  them  said  to  me,  ''  We  always 
like  one  of  our  countrymen  in  the  boat 
to  work  the  pump  by  which  the  oxygen 
is  pumped  to  the  men  below.  We 
always  like  one  of  our  countrymen  to 
be  there,  because  we  feel  sure  we 
shall  be  all  right"  I  would  apply 
this  to  our  work.  From  the  islands 
of  the  South  Seas  prayer  unceasingly 
ascends  to  God  for  the  conversion  of 
New  Guinea ;  but  we  want  to  feel 
that  our  brethren  at  home  are  praying 
for  us.  Shall  our  hands  hang  down 
for  want  of  that  spiritual  oxygen 
which  you  only  can  supply  ?  Brethren, 
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pfithy  and  for  joxa  increased  help.     If 
I  could  only  bring  some  part  of  New 
OoineSy  and  put  it  down  within  the 
limitB  of  this  country,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  make  appeals  for  <  increased 
contnbations.      Why,   the     list   that 
would  be  opened  at  the  banks  and  at 
the  Mansion  House  to-morrow  would 
be  of  such  a  character  as  the  treasurers 
of  our  societies  have  never  been  glad- 
dened witL    If   yon   conld   see   the 
moral  degradation,  the  spiritual  dark- 
neae,  the  sight  of  it  would  be  quite 
enough    I  can  leave  this  with  confi- 
dence in  your  hands.    There  has  been 
sometimes  a  question  raised  as  to  the 
annexation  of  New  Guinea,  and  we  may 
wake  up  some  fine  morning  to  find  that 


it  is  a  part  of  the  British  Empire;  but, 
be  that  as  it  may,  Sir,  we  have  already 
annexed  it  to  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 
Jesus  Christ  We  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
kings ;  we  have  raised  on  its  shores 
the  standard  of  the  Cross,  and  shall  that 
royal  banner  suffer  loss — shall  we  re- 
treat from  this  land  of  which  we  have 
taken  possession,  and  abandon  it  to  the 
imcontrolled  powers  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness?  I  leave  that  with  confi- 
dence to  this  assembly,  certain  that  you 
will  strengthen  our  hands  to  go  on 
with  the  work  until  He  come,  whose 
right  it  is.  ''  Blessed  be  His  glorious 
name  ;  and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled 
with  His  glory." 


The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  nnanimouBly. 

The  Rev.  R.  Kobinsok  said :  It  is  thought  that  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceediogs  I  should  just  utter  one  or  two  words  in  the  absence  of  my 
colleague,  Dr.  Mullens.  It  must  be  understood  that  Dr.  Mullens  in 
going  forth  has  added  nothing  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  this  Society. 
He  would  not  consent  to  go  on  this  special  mission  unless  the 
Directors  consented  to  his  surrendering  £300  of  his  stipend.  In  thus 
going  forth,  he  has  felt  persuaded  that  he  would  retain  the  confidence,  and 
lutTe  the  sympathy,  and  enjoy  the  help  and  the  prayers  of  those  he  had 
left  behind.  The  Directors  felt  that  they  could  not  have  accepted  this 
noble  offer  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  they  not  had  one,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  to  whom  they  could  at  once  turn  to  supplement  his  work  and  to 
take  his  place ;  and  they  have  found  twice  in  years  past,  when  Dr.  MuUens 
bad  left,  that  our  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Whitehonse,  has  most  ably  con- 
ducted the  afiEairs  of  this  Society,  and  he  has  again  consented  to  take  this  po8t 
daring  the  absence  of  Dr.  Mullens.  May  I  add|  that  the  Directors  are  very 
noxious  for  increased  contributions?  Will  you  carry  with  you  into  the 
country,  dear  friends,  this  fact,  that  you  must  either  increase  the  income  of 
this  Society,  or  we  must  retrench.  Dare  we,  after  we  have  heard  of  these 
new  missions  in  Africa  and  New  Guinea,  which  are  very  expensive,  and  must 
continue  to  be — dare  we  call  back  any  of  our  men  from  these  fields  ?  Tet 
we  must  **  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men  ";  and  you  will  bear 
in  mind  that,  while  we  represent  to  you  that  there  is  now  a  debt  of  over 
£5,000,  this  remains  after  we  have  sold  £12,000  of  our  invested  stock ;  and 
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80  you  will  see  that  the  mattBr  is  lerious,  and  xeqnixoB^  ihenfara,  tint  jon 
shall  be  laige-hearted  to-day.  We  have  had  good  eolleotiona— laigrij- 
mcreased  coUeotionfl — after  the  noble  aennons  of  the  past  day,  and  there 
aze  also  a  few  beams  of  sunshme  gleaming,  now.  It  is  mj  pzivilegB  to 
annonnoe  that  onr  esteemed  treasorer,  Mr.  Kemp-Wdoh,  has  gttna,  bb 
J&IOO  j  and  a  friend  in  the  oonntryy  who  had  been  laid  aside  by  Qdmen, 
but  is  now  restored,  has  sent  a  thank-offering  of  £100  ;  and  onr  friend, 
Mr.  TVUlis,  Q.C.,  has  given  a  donation  of  ten  guineas.  I  trust  whiletb 
meeting  is  proceeding  it  will  be  remembered  thai  t  am  still  open  to  xeoeiTa 
many  more  of  these  special  donations. 

The  collection  was  then  made,  and  a  hymn  was  snng. 

THE  SECOIIO)  BESOLUTION. 

That  this  meeting  ezpronea  its  gratitade  to  Gkni  that,  in  a  year  of  sioii 
financial  difficulty,  the  ordinary  work  of  tiie  Society  in  the  old  fields  lias 
been  maintained,  and  that  the  results  of  that  work  show  soimd  progteH* 
That  J.  Ekhf-Weloh,  Esq.,  be  Treasurer  ;  that  the  Bev.  Dr.  Muuxse  be 
Foreign  Secretary;  the  Bev.  Robebt  Eobinbok  be  Home  Secretary;  and 
the  Rev.  Ed wabd  H.  Jokes  be  Deputation  Secretary,  for  the  ensoing  year. 
That  the  lists  of  Directors  and  of  the  Board  Committee  nominated  by  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  Directors  be  approved,  and  that  the  gentlemen  therein 
named  be  appointed  Directors  for  the  year. 

W.  Wilms,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Q.C.,  said : — 

Sir  Wm.  Mnir,  and  Christian  Mendfl —  I  am  under  lasting  obligation.  The 
In  rising  to  propose  the  resolution,  it  is  names  you  love,  I  hold  dear.  Not 
not  possible  for  me  to  proceed  with  to  mention  the  living,  I  recall  this  6aj 
the  few  observations  I  shall  address  to  with  pleasure  the  teachings  andisstnic* 
you,  without  expressing  some  of  the.  tions  of  Thomas  Binney,  John  AngeU 
feelings  that  now  possess  me.  Many  James,  Bobert  Taughan,  and  Jobs 
mercies  vouchsafed  to  me  in  the  past  My,  of  Leeds.  More  than  that,  haac 
begin  to  throng  into  my  memory ;  but  Watts  is  still  to  me  a  chiaf  singer  in 
to  be  here  to-day  at  the  invitation  of  IsraeL  And,  Sir,  when  I  need  a  tonic, 
the  Directora  of  this  London  Missionary  I  find  it  in  the  lessons,  the  iustznctlTe 
Society,  and  to  meet  you  in  the  festivi-  wisdom,  and  majestic  example  of  the 
ties  of  this  occasion  is,  if  I  may  use  the  Father  of  Independency,  ThomaffGood- 
expression,  a  crowning  mercy  of  Gk>d  ;      win.    One  name  of  the  living  I  oiast 


for,  whilst  I  rejoice  in  the  lecoUectian  mentian.   A  boy  in  his  Sunday^hooly 

that  this  Society  is  unsectarian  in  ita  a  learner  in  his  class,  and  a  youthful 

character,  I  cannot  forget  that  its  opera-  member  of  his  congregation,  1  have  a 

tions  are  closely  identified  with  a  de-  deep  and  undying  affection  for  pox 

nomination  whose  history  is  to  me  an  home  secretary,  Mr.  Bohiiisoa ;  odf 

inspuntion,  and  with  whose  organisa-  fiur  p^ttMuimgr  any  hononr  that  I  ha^ 


tions^  teaching,  and  work  I  am  largely  r8oeiTOd,or  ahaU  receive  on  evth,  u 
insjmpathx.  ^ay,.nioxe,tomanyof  the-  this,,  thai  I  am  pecmittad  thia  ^1 
members  and  pastors  of  your  churches     to  move  his   re-election  to  as  office 
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dntaas  of  wliich  he  lias  dischaiged 

with  exempkiy  fidelity  and  zeaL   Kow 

for  ^  questioQ  I  have  to  put  to  you  : 

Doei  tfafi  nussianary  i^lzk   exiBt   in 

7oar  Hddfltl     I  am  not  addiessiiig 

nov  tlie  Londan  Misdonaiy  Society ; 

I  an  ttkJTPffiiTig  in  yoior  piesenoe  the 

members  of  the  churches  that  are  in 

conneetm  mth   it  and   snetain   its 

opwikam,  and  the  question  means  this 

—not  whether   pexaons   within   your 

Qiganiaations  and  churches  send  money 

in  mare  or  less  amounts  to  Blomfield 

Stiee^  nor  whether  with  more  or  less 

Qstentatien  the  missionary  hox  finds  its 

place  in  the  workshop  or  the  countingt 

huase,  nor  whether  a  missionary  trac- 

is  in  general  request  at  the  Sunday- 

sdiool,  nor  whether  you  have  amis- 

Bonarj  aoxiliary  in  connection  with 

ereiy  asBodatioii  and    every  church  ; 

there  is  flcmething  beyond  that — but 

The^  there    are    found    men  and 


women  in  your  churches  who  have  a 
genuine  Mth  in  Chiist,  who  find  no 
hope  of  mercy  except  in  TTim,  and 
who,  deriving  all  their  joy  and  peace 
and  light  from  Him,  possess  His  spirit. 
If  that  is  amongst  you,  then  you  have 
the  mlBsionary  spirit,  for  the  spirit 
of  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  miBsions.  It 
is  men  you  need ;  but  before  they  can 
be  «ed  for  anything  good,  life  and 
eneigy  must  be  given  them  from 
heaven.  Bear  in  mind  this:  if  I 
understand  anything  of  Divine  opera> 
tion,  it  is  this — Christ  works  in  a  man 
first,  then  by  him,  and  for  him.  You 
must  stand  like  Ezekiel  in  the  vision, 
when  commanded  to  prophesy  to  the 
dry  bones.  The  spirit  wrought  in  the 
prophet  first  procuring  obedience  in  him, 
and  then  the  spirit  wrought  without 
him  causing  the  bones  to  live  and 
stand,  an  exceeding  great  army  to  God. 


Ghbibt  akd  Hue  Crucified. 

Let  us  i^emember  this,  that  the  noblest  services  rendered  have  been 
much  more  in  the  prompting  of  zeal  to  attempt  something  for  Him  at  all 
hazards  than  in  a  rigorous  estimate  of  the  probable  success.  ''  I  would 
rather  fail  in  a  great  and  good  object  than  not  attempt  its  accomplishment,'' 
vere  the  words  of  John  Williams.  *'  I  rejoice  that  I  am  given  to  the  work 
of  God ;  and  would  rejoice  that  I  have  undertaken  it,  even  though  I 
akmld  fidl,  and  perish  in  the  attempt,"  were  the  words  of  Carey. 


If  you  have  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  you,  there  is  only  one  thing  that 
you  win  send,  and  that  is— Christ. 
What  the  heathen  want  is  the  pardoning 
and  purifying  love  of  Christ  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  Bobert  Moflkt  and  Jdm 
WiUiams  were  set  apart  for  the  mis- 
sion work  almost  on  the  same  day.  Dr. 
Wanghgave  the  charge  to  JohnWilliams, 
and  what  didhe  say  to  him?  <<Go, 
yoong  man,  and  if  your  tongue  deavesto 
the  roof  of  jour  mouth,  let  it  be  in 
tellingpoar  nnnerB  of  tiielove  of  Christ" 
WiDiaiiB  xesponded  to  it  like  a  fidtfafiBl 
maa :  lie  pleaded  the  mighty  Gospel 


among  the  South  Sea  Ishmders,  and 
under  his  ministrations  men  who  had 
offered  human  sacrifices  to  appease 
angry  deities  pleaded  the  blood  of 
Christ  for  the  pardaoL  of  their  sins.  To 
Eostaoe  Carey,  Bobert  Hall  said  (and  I 
wish  that  missionaries  and  ministers 
would  bear  it  in  mind,  fat  you  are  never 
so  powerful  in  your  pulpits  as  when 
you  testify  of  Christ):  ''Let  your 
instmetionB,  my  brother,  take  the 
fdrmof  a  testimony ;  testify  repentance 
towards  €k)d,  and  Mth  in  our  Lord 
JcsQB  CSnist ;  display  the  sufferings 
of  CSuist  like  one  who  was  an  eyewitness 
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of  those  Bufferings;  hold  up  the 
precious  blood  of  atonement  as  issuing 
warm  from  the  cross.  And  what  is  the 
answer  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  in 
India !  '*  So  £eir  as  our  experience  goes 
every  Hindoo  who  has  been  gained  for 
Christ  has  been  won  by  the  astonishing 
and  all  constraining  love  exhibited  in 
our  Bedeemer^s  propitiatory  death." 
Whyi  siiSy  such  has  been  the  cruelty  to 
Afidca  within  the  last  year  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  take  refuge  for  consola- 
tion in  the  life  and  labours  of  Living- 
stone.  And  what  does  he  tell  you? 
That  a  sense  of  Divine  mercy  and 
pardoning  love  stimulated  his  heart ; 
and  that  the  everlasting  love 
disclosed  by  our  Lord's  life  and  death 
was  the  subject  of  his  conversation  with 
the  African  tribes.  If  anything  more 
were  wanted — I  need  not  instruct 
the  fathers  here— sread  at  one  sitting 
(it  will  do  you  good)  the  entire 
chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  see  what  they  preached — Christ 
The  man  that  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  Christ  was  the  apostle  Paul, 


where.  Did  he  meet  with  local  costoms 
— still  Christ  Diana  and  her  wonliip 
—  Christ  Eleusinian  mysteries— 
Christ  Philemon  the  mast6i>-CImst 
Onesimus  the  slave — Christ  Such  ms 
the  effect  upon  his  mind  that  he  saw  that 
in  Jesus  Christ  there  was  neither  bond 
nor  firee,  neither  slave  nor  msster, 
neither  barbarian  nor  Scythian,  but  all 
were  one.  Oh,  Sir,  this  is  a  day  for  tlie 
triumph  of  the  Christian  churcL  What 
does  the  world  need  nowY  The  toj 
message  that  Paul  delivered  eighteen 
centuries  ago.  Pray  for  the  Spirit  of 
the  Comforter  to  enter  each  heait,  and 
when  that  is  eneigised,  the  church  will 
waken  and  subdue  the  heathen  irarii 
Pray  for  that  incessantly,  until  the  in- 
cense of  your  prayers  fills  the  space 
before  the  throne ;  and  then,  whether 
you  have  success  or  not,  he  not 
troubled ;  the  day  is  certainly  coming 
when  our  Lord  shall  once  again  retain, 
and  then  halleltgahs  shall  greet  His 
glorious  reign,  and  €k)d,  by  the  mightj 
operations  of  His  salvation,  shall  be 
all  andinalL 


and  what  did  he  preach  ?    Christ  every- 

EEV.  FLEMING  STEVENSON,  OF  DUBLIN. 
Mr.  Steveitson,  who  is  connected  with  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Chnrehi 
referring  to  a  missionary  tour  round  the  world,  from  which  he  has  recently 
returned,  said : — 


If  there  was  one  feature  of  every 
mission-field  that  I  visited  in  succession 
that  struck  me  more  than  others  by  its 
uniformity,  it  was  perhaps  the  noble, 
generous,  and  laige-hearted  recognition 
by  all  the  mission  brethren  of  each 
other ;  the  spirit  of  entire  consecration 
to  Christ  that  enabled  them  to  feel  that 
they  were  side  by  side  carrying  on  a 
waxfaie  against  one  common  enemy, 
and  therefore  friends  and  fellow-com- 
rades to  one  another.  You  will,  perhaps, 
however,  ask  what  is  the  impression 
that  has  been  left  by  a  somewhat  rapid 
survey  of  Eastern  heathenism  and  mis- 
sionsl  I  think  the  first  is  that  of  the 
appalling  magnitude  with  which  we  in 


these  Christian  churches  have  to  deal 
through  our  missionaries  out  yonder. 
We  touched  Japan,  and  found  the  3|00n 
islands — and  lovely  islands  they  are  of 
those  curious  seas — covered  with  a  popu- 
lation numbering  millions  rspm  mil- 
lions of  educated  and  cultivated  peoplei 
with  a  literature  that   is  not  to  be 
despised,  and  with  an  art  that  u  inge- 
nious, and  even  more.   We  sailed  away 
from  Japan  to  China,  and  we  b^gan  up 
in  Manchuria  in  the  extreme  noith, 
coasting  down  hundreds  of  milea  to- 
wards the  south.     We  had  a  peq)  «t 
Pekin,  and  then  went  up  the  gr»t 
rivers  which  open  into  the  interior; 
and,  looking  at  the  cities  from  P^m  ^ 
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CantoD,  we  found  hundreds  and  mil- 
lioas  of  people  professing  culture  and 
chilisation — ^people  with  abilities  that 
might  enable  them  to  stand  side  by  side 
inth  us  at  home.  And  midway  between 
Cliiita  and  India  we  passed  to  the  Strait 
Settlement*!,  and  there  and  in  Siam, 
farther  to  the  north,  we  foimd  millions 
upon  millions  more.  Eeaching  India, 
ve  began  at  Cape  Comorin,  and  went 
thn)ugh  the  country,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  it  till  we  reached  Laliore,  and 
again  we  foimd  hundreds  of  millions  of 
intelligent  heathens.  I  am  not  exag- 
j^ciating  when  I  say  that  the  impression 
left  upon  me  was  one  the  most  pro- 
fuTunl,and  perhaps  in  some  sense  awful, 
that  can  be  left  upon  any  one  who  even 
aiperficiaUy  surveys  the  countless  mul- 
titude. One  is  almost  troubled  with 
a  senile  that  perhaps  the  Christian  mis- 
annaries  whom  they  think  to  be  so 
numerous  may  be  altogether  lost  out  of 
i'i^'ht  in  the  enormous  population.  But 
fide  by  »ide  with  that  impression  there 
vas  this  other,  that  wherever  we  went, 
wlietlier  it  was  to  a  remote  village  or  to 
a  great  city — ^whether  it  was  to  a  place 
the  gates  of  which  had  been  barred 
only  a  year  or  two  ago,  or  a  place  where 
the  indifference  of  the  people  might 
Well  have  barred  the  missionaiy's  heart 
years  since — ^wherever  we  went  we 
fuund  a  Christian  missionary.  I  cannot 
lumie  one  single  spot,  however  remote — 
I  cannot  name  one  city  that  we  visited — 
vhere  we  did  not  seek  a  Christian  mis- 
aonary,  and  what  we  sought  we  always 
found.  As  to  what  we  saw,  let  me  take 
you  through  a  somewhat  rapid  survey. 
Be^^dimin^'  at  Xingpo,  it  was  found  that 
there  had  been  a  meeting  of  160 
Christian  workere,  almost  all  of  them 
uativts,  and  all  of  them  from  one  pro- 
viiRe,  meeting  for  a  whole  week,  these 
noble  men,  in  order  to  pray  together 
and  to  tliink  together  of  the  Holy 
tihost  A  little  further  down  on  the 
•*Mae  China  coast,  we  ciunc  to  Foochoo, 


and  there  we  found  that  thei*e    had 
been,  a  fortnight  before  we  reached  the 
place,  200  Christian  workers  who  were 
assembled  also  for  a  week — workers  in 
one  mission  connected  with  and    re- 
presenting eighty  villages,   and  these 
men  were  themselves  many  of  them 
sufferers  for  the  truth.     Dowti  further 
still  we  went  to  Kolansu  and  Amoy,  and 
from  the  top  of  that  little  hill,  and 
further  south  from  the  roof  of  the  old 
Mission  House  at  Swatow,  it  was  easy 
to  see  the  roads  that  led  away  into  the 
interior,  along  each  of  which  the  mis- 
sionaries were  planting  one  station  after 
another.    Then  turning  to  the  south 
again,  we  had  pointed  out  on  the  map 
by  the  finger  of  an  eager  missionary,, 
one  of  your  own  noble  men,  Jonathan 
Lees,  one  village  after  another  in  the 
whole  district   north    of  the    Yellow 
River,  and  we  were  told  that  the  time 
woiUd    soon    come    when    along  that 
range  of  hundi-eds  of  ndles,  the  villages 
containing  Christians  would  be  so  near  to 
each  other  that  they  woidd  be  ^vithin 
easy  communication.     Then  to  look  at. 
those  colleges  and  theological  schools, 
well  equipped  and  well  tended,  and  to 
find  them  not  merely  in  China  but  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  priestly  heart  of 
Japan — to  find  them  in  towns  that  ten 
yeai's  ago  had  been  absolutely  closed 
against  the  foreigner.     Then  to  turn 
to  India — to  go  to  Travancore,  and  to 
see  there,  passing  along  by  the  back- 
water and  sailing  from  town  to  town> 
here  a  Christian  church  and  there  a 
Christian  hospital ;  to  find  in  one  place 
the  churches  so  close  together,  with  only 
a  few  miles  separating  one  from  the 
other ;    to  go  into  a  large    cathedral- 
like  building,  and  to  find  that  fifty 
years  ago  the  foundation  of  that  build- 
ing had  lx?en  laid  by  one  of  your  mis- 
sionaries when  there  were  only  seven 
converts — and  I  preached  in  it  when 
there  were   1,500  people  at  a  week- 
evening  sei-vice  !    Tlien  to  go  up  b 
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Tinnevelly,  under  Bishop  Cftldwell's 
presidency,  and  to  .see  those  enormous 
groups  of  people  that  have  been  assem- 
bled by  his  teaching,  gathered  out  of 
heathenism  !  Then  to  go  under  Bishop 
Sargent's  rule,  and  to  get  up  to  Madura 
and  the  American  Mission,  and  to 
realise  that  all  these  blessed  works  are 
the  works  of  our  own  time  ;  to  realise, 
for  example,  that  from  Cotyam  to  Cape 
Comorin  there  ait;  60,000  Christians ; 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  Palamcotta  there 
are  90,000,  and  at  Madura  10,000  more, 
and  that,  besides  these,  60,000  people 
have  surrendered  their  idols,  and  put 
themselves  under  Clmstian  instniction 
in  our  districts  within  the  last  eighteen, 
months — to  realise  that  all  that  work 
in  South  India  is  simply  the  fruit  of 
one  lonely  man's  work  !  For  when 
Ziegenbalg,  the  first  Protestant  mis- 
sionary, landed  in  India  160  years  ago, 
he  landed  alone  and  friendless.     He 


was  put  into  prison.  He  had  acarcelf 
paper  on  which  to  write  his  letters. 
He  translated  the  Bible  whilst  in 
prison  ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  wsl*. 
freed,  he  went  about  his  work,  preach- 
ing to  the  people,  and  founded  congre- 
gations. Other  men  followed  him,  and 
carried  on  his  work  in  his  own  spirit. 
In  the  last  century  there  was  a  brilliant 
mission,  but,  after  all,  \he  streams  of  it 
were  shallow,  and  they  got  muddy.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  century  the  river- 
beds were  almost  dry,  and  the  mission 
had  disappeared.  When  the  noble 
spirit  revived  with  our  century,  then 
the  old  shrunken  waters  gathered  more' 
than  their  former  volume,  and  all  these 
multitudes  that  I  have  spoken  of- 
these  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Christian  people  found  in  all  that 
region,  are  the  fruit  of  one  man's  devo- 
tion to  that  noble  Clmstian  enterprise. 


MiSSIONABIES   AUTD   THEIR  CONVERTS. 

Missionaries,  taking  them  as  a  body,  seem  to  me  to  be  as  high,  fine,  and 
noble  a  type  of  Christian  men  as  yon  will  find  anywhere  the  world  over. 


If  people  tell  you  that  all  the  culture 
of  the  pulpit,  that  all  self-sacrifice,  that 
all  the  high  qualities  of  Christian 
leaders,  are  confined  to  home  ;  if  they 
tell  vou,  as  thev  sometimes  do,  that  it 
is  only  when  men  do  not  succeed  at 
home  that  thev  ofl'er  themselves  to  the 
mission-field  ;  if  they  tell  yon  that  the 
missionaries  are  below  par  out  yonder, 
do  not  believe  it.  Those  who  know 
best,  those  whose  official  position  in 
India,  for  example,  gives  them  the 
highest  right  to  s]>eak,  those  who  have 
lived  longest  in  China  in  commimiou 
with  all  classes  of  people,  I  have  foiuid 
the  most  forward  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  noble  spirit  of  Christian  mission- 
aries. I  was  struck  with  this.  When 
I  was  crossing  from  Japan  to  China, 
there  happened  to  be  as  fellow- 
2)as8engers  in  the  steamer  a  number  of 


ci\'ilians  who  were  men  of  exceedingly 
high  position  and  authority  in  reganl 
to  the  language,  the  customs,  and  the 
life  of  China.    One  day  at  dinner  con- 
vei-sation    fell     upon    the    respective 
attainments  of  mi8sionariesandcivilian5. 
They  were  all  civilians  who  joined  in 
the  discussion,  and  they  were  all  men 
who,  if  I  mentioned  their  names,  would 
be  recognised  universally  as  men  com- 
petent to  judge ;  and  I  may  say  that  the 
issue  of  that  discussion  was  that  every 
one  of  them  proved,  as  he  thought  to  his 
satisfaction,  that    in  culture   and  in 
attainments  the  missionaiy  was  superior 
to  the  civilian,    A  society  M'hich  ha.^ 
such  men  in  its  front  rank  as  Chalmers, 
and  Legge,  and  Edkins,  can  never  say 
that  missionary  lifeis  not  well  representee! 
even  in  culture  out  in  the  distant  Ea^t. 
And  as  to  the  quality  of  your  coavcrt?. 
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There  aie  rice-Christians  out  in  the  East, 

05  I  suppose  there  are  rice-Christians 

sometimes  at  home.  There  are  Christians 

who  hang  on  by  the  outer  fringe  of 

Christian  profession,  and  whose  motives 

it  might  not  be  too  well  to  analyse  ;  and 

if  any  man  knows  their  motives  well, 

and  is  apt  to  distrust  them,  it  is  the 

mi>siomii7  himself.     But  I  have  found 

there  m  the  East,  and  in  every  country 

I  have  \Tsited,  native  congregations  of 

as  high  a  spiritual  type,  and  containing 

men  of  as  high  spiritual  attainments  as 

I  have  found  in  many  an  average  con- 

p^o'ation  at  home.     I  have  found  those 

congregations  producing  the  fruits  of 

Christian  living  in  as  great  abundance, 

and  m'th  as  much  beauty  as  you  wiU 

iindliere  in  ClirLstian  England.    This 

atonLshcd me  beyond  measure.     Here 

^e  have  had  centuries  of  Christian  pro- 

irsion.     We  have    had  an  educated 

OirLitian  conscience  that  has  grown  up 

aninngst  us,  and  yonder  they  are  simply, 

it  the  utmost,  in  the  second  or  thii'd 

-'^neration.    But  the  message  is  this — 


it  was  given  me  by  men  in  the  far-dis- 
tant mission-field ;  it  was  given  me 
from  the  dying  bed.  I  bore  it  through 
my  "w*ife  from  the  death-bed  of  one  of 
your  noble  women  yonder  —  Mrs. 
Edkins.  It  was  given  me  in  Japan  and 
in  CHiina  and  in  India.  The  words  are 
always  in  my  mind.  I  never  can  lose 
the  sound  or  meaning  of  them.  The 
one  cry  was,  "We  are  imder-manned.'"' 
"Undermanned"  —  what  is  the 
meaning  of  it  I  It  means  that 
opportunities  are  lost — that  they  are 
postponed,  it  may  be  for  a  generation  ; 
those  who  stay  here  cannot  tell,  in  fact, 
what  it  means.  The  meaning  sometimes 
to  the  missionary  is  so  terrible,  that 
while  he  sees  a  station  there  that 
he  could  open  if  only  he  had  a  man  to 
stand  beside  him,  and  another  here  if 
he  could  send  a  man  to  evangelise,  he 
is  tied  to  the  work  which  he  cannot 
leave,  and  the  opportimities  pass  away. 
Let  us  go  with  a  greater  spirit  of  earnest- 
ness and  consecration  into  this  blessed 
work  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


Mr.  Henby  Weight,  J.P.  :  I  stand  here  in  the  place  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board   of  Directors,   Mr.  George  Frederick  White,  who   has  been 
overtaken  by  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  can  befall  any  man,  in 
tbe  loss  of  the  beloved  partner  of  his  life,  to  propose  : — 

"That  the  best  thanks  of  the  assembly  be  presented  to  Sir  Wm.  Muir, 
K.C.S.L,  for  his  kindness  in  presiding  over  this  meeting." 

Mr.  J.  KE2d[F-W£L0H :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion^ 
vhich  I  am  sure  will  meet  with  your  cordial  reception. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  kind  way  in  which  this 
^ote  of  thanks  has  been  proposed  and  accepted.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
We  been  richly  rewarded  by  what  I  have  heard  this  day,  and  I  trust  that 
^  of  us  will  go  forth  with  renewed  effort  and  zeal  in  this  blessed  cause. 

TheEev.  W.  Cuthbebtson  then  .pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated. 
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A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

The  year  1878  lias  dealt  cruel  blows  to  Protestant  theology  in  Europe, 
having  witnessed  the  departure  of  several  of  its  most  distingoished 
ornaments.  Not  to  mention  Bonifas,  the  young  professor,  snatched 
ftvay  in  the  prime  of  hb  days,  we  have  to  chronide  among  the 
dead  the  veteran  Julius  MuUer,  Theodore  Keim,  the  learned 
author  of  the  ''Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazara,"  and,  above  all,  John 
Tobias  Beck,  the  illustrious  Tubingen  professor.  Among  these  men, 
endowed  with  diters  gifts,  and  ranged  under  opposing  schools  of 
thought,  undoubtedly  the  most  irreparable  loss  is  that  of  Beck,  the 
mystic  theologian,  whose  influence  extended  far  and  wide  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  small  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg.  The  place  of  a  scholar, 
a  merely  learned  man,  a  profound  and  sagacious  critic,  may  be  sup- 
plied with  comparative  ease  in  this  age  of  historic  lore  and  patient 
research,  but  a  recU  man,  an  original  thinker — ^rare  at  all  times — ^is 
perhaps  miore  rare  among  contemporary  theologians  than  elsewhere. 
He  whose  histoiy  and  work  we  would  now  trace  was  such  a  man  ; 
one  in  whom  the  theologian  and  the  Christian,  the  theoretic  and  the 
practical,  blended  in  happy  and  blessed  harmony.  The  Protestantism 
of  France  was  no  stranger  to  him,  and  if  it  has  not  furnished  him  with 
many  disdples,  it  has,  at '  least,  supplied  him  with  sympathetic  and 
gratefol  friends  from  among  those  who  during  the  palmy  days  of 
universify  life  have  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  his  feet. 

Beck  was  bom  at  Balingen,  a  village  of  the  Suabian  Alps,  February 
22,  1804.     Like  mc^t  of  his  young  countrymen  who  are  designed 
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for  ministerial  life,  he  began  his  education  in  the  classical  seminaxy  of 
TJrodh,  intending  subsequentlj  to  pursue  his  theological  studies  at  Tu- 
bingen. It  waa  under  this  course  of  discipline  that  he  obtained  the  solid 
theological  and  philosophical  culture  by  which  the  clergy  of  Wortem- 
burgare  so  highly  distinguished.  Nowhere  perhaps  in  IKirope  areyoong 
minds  so  finely  trained  as  in  these  schools  of  high  scientific  culture 
and  free  thought,  and  in  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  cite  the  names 
of  H^gel,  SoheUing,  Strauss,  Domer  and  many  others  who  acquired 
here  the  first  elements  of  learning.    It  waa  not,  hoiRrever,  to  sdenoe 
that  Beck  waa  primarily  deyoted.     He  might  no  doubt  like  Stranai^ 
who  was  four  years  his  junior,  have  become  a  teacher  in  the  instita- 
tion  where  he  had  received  his  education,  and  might  thus  haye  gained 
the  advantage  of  longer  residence  amidst  the  influence  and  impulse  of 
this  university  centre  before  entering  on  his  pastoral  work.    But  the 
care  required  by  his  delicate  health,  and  still  more  his  deepest  desires 
and  aspirations,   led  him  to  prefer  the  work  of  a  pastor  on  the 
Bavarian  frontier,  to  the  prolongation  of  scholastic  duties.     Practical 
study  of  the  Bible  had  already  engaged  his  attention,  and  it  was  among 
the  unlettered  peasants  of  this  country  pariah  that  he  laid  the  basis  of 
his  system.     His  isolation,  however,  did  not  last  long.     At  the  end  of 
two  years  (in  1829)  he  was  called  to  Meigertheim,  where  he  had  io 
combine  with  his  pastoral  functions  classical  teaching  in  the  gymna- 
sium.    Notwithstanding  his  arduous  duties  he  managed  to  steal  a 
little  time  for  his  favourite  studies ;  he  published  variouB  works,  most 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Tiibrngen  Theological  Eeview ;  amongst  these 
there  was  a  remarkable  monograph  on  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  laws  of  what  he 
called  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture.    These  early  essays, 
to  which  we  may  add  a  volume  entitled  "  Ohristian  Discourses,**  which 
manifests  the  depth  and  seriousness  of  his  biblical  Ohristianity,  led  to 
his  receiving  a  summons  to  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Bile, 
where  he  remained  until  1843.     He  shall  describe  in  his  own  words 
the  first  sixteen  years  of  his  active  life :  ''  I  learnt,"  he  says  in  one 
of  his  books,  *^  to  pursue  the  naked  truth  at  the  primary  or  secondsiy 
school,  among  my  peasants  at  Waldthamm,  not  simply  by  means  of 
preaching,  but  by  the  thousand  details  of  my  daily  work,  in  the  lec* 
ture-room,  by  the  way,  and  in  the  fields.     These' researches  I  panned 
with  wisdom  and  moderation,  not  allowing  myself  to  be  earned  awtj 
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hf  fhtii  mifloellaiieoiis  and  feverish  aotivitj  which  squanders  power. 
To  this  Tizgin  soil  followed  Mergertheim,  a  little  paradise  of  ancient 
Qermaa  aristooracyy  which  brought  before  me  a  miniatore  picture  ot 
modem  society  and  culture.  There  I  had  a  glioipse  of  life  at  Court,  and 
among  the  nobility,  also  among  both  Catholics  and  Jews.  After  this 
mizkire  of  worldUness  and  refinement  came  BMe,  the  centre  of  religious 
thought^  where  the  task  was  imposed  upon  me  of  combating  the  in- 
flosQce  of  De  Wette's  theology ;  but  I  had  learned  to  lore  the  man 
petsonallj,  for  his  ardent  pursuit  of  truth  and  his  freedom  from  preten- 
son.  Face  to  face  with  modem  pietism,  and  its  varied  manifestations, 
in  daily  contact  with  every  spedes  of  religious  coterie,  I  was  compelled 
to  manifest  my  independence,  and  to  maintain  my  private  opinions, 
nerer  however  taking  a  position  positively  hostile  with  regard  to  him." 

In  1843,  Beck  left  Bile  for  Tubingen,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Baur  was  the  chief  agent  in  securing  for  him  a  chair  in  the 
nniyendty  of  which  he  was  himself  the  most  distinguished  ornament. 
Opposed  as  he  was  to  Beck  both  in  his  tendencies  and  his  method, 
he  admired  the  originality  and  independence  of  his  compatriot,  and 
preferred  him  to  other  equally  learned  men  who  were  more  in  sjrm- 
psihy  with  his  peculiar  ideas.  The  two  worked  together  on  the 
pleasantest  terms,  and  it  is  said  iihat  on  the  day  of  Baur*s  death  Beck 
delivered  to  his  students  an  eloquent  testimony  of  respect  and  affection 
for  his  former  colleague,  so  true  is  it  that  largeness  of  heart  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  strictest  adherence  to  principle. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  two  theologians  laboured  side  by  dde. 
Baur  was  at  the  height  of  his  renown ;  his  great  critical  works,  which 
forced  Protestant  theologians  to  recommence  the  study  of  the  origin 
of  Christianity,  singled  him  out  as  the  brightest  star  of  the  brilliant 
mdversity.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that 
Beck's  work  at  this  period  secured  but  little  attention  :  while  his 
colleague  had  become  celebrated,  and  ranked  as  the  chief  of  the 
Tubingen  school,  which  has  now  died  out.  Beck  was  only  on  the 
UuBshold  of  his  career.  This  position  of  inferiority,  which  would 
have  discouraged  any  other  man,  he  had  foreseen,  but  he  had  faith  in 
his  work,  and  in  himself,  and  calmly  awaited  his  time ;  and  that  time 
cune  even  during  the  life  of  Baur. 

Those  were  the  palmy  days  of  the  Tubingen  University,  when  it 
ponessed  these  masters,  both  so  great  although  ao  totally  different. 
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Perhaps  in  no  theological  fjBunilty  were  ever  found  sironger  con- 
trasts in  [combination  T^ith  so  much  knowledge  and  creative  genini. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  keen  critic,  the  rathless  destroyer  of 
received  opinions,  the  learned  histoiian  inspired  by  the  system  of 
Hegel,  and  bent  on  subjecting  all  the  facts  and  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  categories  of  the  Berlin  philosopher  ;  on  the  other 
hand  we  encounter  the  essentially  biblical  theologian,  who  asks  for 
nothing  but  Holy  Scripture,  who  relies  on  it  alone,  and  interprets  the 
sacred  books  simply  by  themselves ;  while  he  treats  with  contempt, 
or,  to  say  the  least,  with  satire,  the  deep  discussions  bearing  on  tbe 
authenticity,  the  origin,  and  teaching  of  the  canonical  books,  themes 
which  so  strongly  excited  his  illustrious  rival. 

His  originality  began,  however,  to  command  attentioxi,  and  in  a 
short  time  his  chair  became  the  i*allying-point  of  a  numerous  hand 
While  in  other  places  audiences  decreased  to  almost  nothing,  eveiy 
year  brought  fresh  students  to  Tubingen.  Hundreds  gathered  at  the 
feet  and  hung  on  the  lips  of  this  man  of  God,  subdued  by  the  mightj 
eloquence  and  the  lofty  morale  of  his  teaching.  What  enthcuBdasm, 
what  sjrmpathetic  warmth  was  felt  running  through  the  auditon  as 
they  listened  to  this  man  of  modest  and  retiring  appearance,  but 
whose  flashing  eye  shot  forth  lightning,  and  whose  whole  being 
seemed  transfigured,  as  he  unveiled  the  sublime  depths  of  Divine 
wisdom !  This  was  no  mere  scholastic  exercise :  it  was  a  grand 
declaration  of  the  truth,  free  from  antiquated  phrases  and  unctaoos 
expressions,  but  penetrated  through  and  through  with  spiritual  power. 
Need  we  wonder  at  the  crowds  who  ^thered  round  him  1  His  hearen 
came  from  all  parts.  North  Germany,  the  country  of  oonfeBsioiuii 
where  creed  is  exalted  above  Scripture ;  free  Switzerland  and  Amezica 
— in  fiEU^t  the  Protestantism  of  the  whole  world  yielded  him  pupilst 
and  there  are  few  churches  which  do  not  number  among  their  ministen 
some  of  Beck's  disciplea 

What  then  was  so  attractive  in  this  theology  %  Was  it  mmply  con- 
trast which  separated  it  from  the  free  and  the  orthodox  schools  alike, 
or  did  it  possess  some  intrinsically  fruitful  and  life>giving  principle  1 
We  will  try  in  few  words  to  answer  these  questions. 

Beck's  standpoint  was  not  absolutely  new.  About  two  oentories 
befo^  him  there  had  flourished  in  Wurtemburg — ^that  home  of 
mysticism  and  lofty  speculation — a  theology  the  end  and  aim  of  which 
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mu  to  sound  the  contents  of  the  Holy  Scriptares,  starting  from  the 
principle  of  their  Divine  authority,  and  affirming,  as  a  oonsequenoe,  that 
nothing  in  them  is  worthless,  and  that  even  the  comparatively  trifling 
is  great  J,  A.  Bengel — the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Gnomon" — ^was 
the  principal  representative  of  this  tendency,  which  was  not  in  his 
time  accepted  as  a  theological  principle,  but  was  simply  applied  to  the 
domain  of  morals.  To  Beck  belongs  the  honour,  not  only  q£  reviving 
tills  idea  and  of  securing  for  it  a  place  in  theological  science,  but  st^ 
more  of  having  formulated  and  largely  developed  the  point  of  .view 
which  his  spiritual  ancestors  had  only  sketched  in  outline.  A  few 
▼ords  will  suffice  to  describe  his  system  and  his  method. 

In  his  view  all  the  truths  and  facts  of  the  Bible  form  one  organic 
vhole^  adapted  to  reveal  to  man  the  true  and  higher  life,  the  region  of 
the  Divine  and  perfect ;  and  if  the  Bible  unfolds  this  to  us,  it  is  with 
this  view,  that  even  here  below,  through  faith  in  Christ,  we  may 
begin  to  live  that  divine  and  heavenly  life. 

But  when  we  speak  of  organism  we  imply  development.  Scripture, 
in  fact^  allows  us  to  follow  this  ravelation  step  by  step.  It  proceeds 
slowly  and  in  order,  like  Nature  which,  given  the  seed,  brings  forth 
**  first  the  germ,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  fall  com  in  the  ear/'  If 
▼e  irould  appreciate  this  Divine  yet  natural  method — ^natural  because 
Divine— let  us  study  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which,  in  its  treatment  of  faith,  clearly  demonstrates  the  progress  of  the 
Divine  plan.  This  in  its  essence  consists  not  only  of  what  man  believes 
eoQceming  himself,  but  also  concerning  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Good — of  a  moral  ideal  concealed  from  sight,  but  whence  he  derives 
the  law  of  his  life.*  In  its  commencement  this  belief  in  the  invisible 
is  simply  the  inner  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  just  and  retribu- 
tive Deity.  So  far  it  is  a  natutral/aith  graven  indelibly  on  the  human 
conscience  and  possessed  even  by  heathen.!  But  it  entered  on  a  new 
period  of  development  when  God  manifested  Himself  by  theophany^ 
hy  special  commandments,  by  gracious  promises.  This  faith  issues  in 
obedience  to  God,  and  expectation  of  the  better  things  which  He  has 
promised.  Such  was  the  old  covenant  X  At  length,  through  the  advent 
of  Jesus  Christ,  God  offers  grace  as  a  regenerating  and  sanctifying 


*  Heb.  xL  1,  etok ;  2  Cor.  ir.  18.  t  Heb.  xi.  16 ;  Bom.  i.  19. 

%  Hob»  xL  8^  etc. 
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power,  whioh  liftB  the  horizon    of  the  heayenly  inherifcanoe^  and 
gives  its  foretaste  in  a  liyely  hope.     Such  is  Christian  faith. 

From  Beck's  fundamental  principle,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
characterize  it,  it  follows  that  the  work  of  the  theologian  is  to  syste- 
matize this  collection  of  facts,  to  penetrate  into  that  world  of  higher 
realities  which  the  Bible  reveals.    While  many  demote  themsdveB  to 
making  the  most  of  doctrinal  differences,  and  accentuating  pretended 
contradictions.  Beck  throws  a  blaze  of  light  on  the  sublime  harmony 
of  the  whole,  accepting  it  as  a  profound  reality,  while  he  endeavoon 
to  make  it,  nevertheless,  as  clear  as  possibla     In  fact,  for  Aim,  the 
Scripture  not  only  cantairUf  but  is  the  Word  of  God,  consequently 
everything  is  true ;  everything  is  full  of  life.    The  Scripture  thus 
comprehended — such  is  Beck's  point  of  departure — ^theology  to  him  is 
but  the  systematization  of  biblical  ideas.    This  solid  basis  once  deter- 
mined, Beck  vigorously  sets  it  in  oppoaition — and  sometimes  with 
biting  irony — ^to  the  ''  religious  sentiment "  of  Schleiermacher,  which 
afforded  at  best  only  a  vague  and  shifting  foundation.     But  wme 
will  ask  :  what  authority  is  there  for  this  principle  f    Will  it  result 
in  an  accidental  d  priori  Dogmatic  ?    By  no  means.     Let  us  heur 
what  he  says : — 

*'  If  any  one  should  inquire — '  How  do  you  prove  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  the  Word  of  God  ? '  I  will  reply  to  him, '  Come  and  see ;  learn 
in  the  first  place  to  know  the  Book  for  thyself.  like  a  prophet,  or  a 
judge,  it  will  reveal  to  thee,  if  thou  art  sincere,  the  secrets  of  thy 
heart  and  Ufe.  It  will  manifest  itself  by  guaranteeing  its  tmtii  to 
thy  conscience,  by  awakening  that  conscience  to  testify  against  thee, 
finally,  by  offering  thee  peace  through  God  our  Saviour,  and  opening 
for  thee  a  door  into  the  very  heavens.'  Then  I  would  say :  '  Go  and 
practise  that  which  thy  conscience  tells  thee  God  would  have  thee  do, 
and  thou  shalt  know  that  the  Scripture  needs  no  testimony  firom  man, 
but  bears  in  itself,  by  the  effects  it  produces,  the  witness  of  God ;  for 
God  Himself,  who  has  given  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  a  posi- 
tion that  cannot  be  shaken  by  all  the  opposition  of  the  world,  still 
bears  witness  to  the  doctrine  by  divers  miracles  and  acts  of  power, 
internal  and  external,  thus  demonstrating  the  force  of  their  teaching. 
More  than  all,  He  confirms  these  by  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit^  by 
which  our  minds  are  turned  towards  things  holy  and  eternal,  and 
drawn  into  loving  fellowship  with  God  of  such  a  kind  that  the  con- 
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fidenoe  wiUi  which  we  receive  the  doctrine  reflts  only  on  the  power 
of  God,  and  has  no  need  of  witness  from  men.' " 

Afier  this  quotation  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  oat  the  wide 
difforenoe  between  this   conception  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  and  that  of  some  forms  of  modem  theology.     Looked  at 
fiom  the  outsidey  the  principle  may  appear  the  same — the  full  and 
sufficient  inspiration  of  the  Bible;  but  this  to  many  minds  is  an  dL  priori 
dogma,  or  one  which  too  often  rests  chiefly  on  arguments  external, 
historic,  or  intellectual,  even  when  it  is  not  simply  an  idea  cherished 
with  a  tenacity  like  that  with  which  Catholics  hold  to  the  traditions 
of  their  Church,  never  having  given  them  serious  examination.  With 
Beck,  on  the  contrary,  it  rests  wholly  on  expefience,  to  which  alone  he 
makes  his  appeaL     Thus  his  biblical  theology  strikes  its  roots  into 
the  depths  of  moral  being.     This  gives  the  key  to  his  position,  as  face 
to  fiice  with  both  biblical  criticism  and  speculative  dogmatics.     The 
former  has  indeed  a  certain  minute  historic  value ;  this  statement, 
which  has  often  been  met  with  sarcasm,  is  one  of  the  self-evident 
results  of  Beck's  principle.     It  is  not  history,  nor  the  external  or 
internal  value,  nor  the  authenticity  or  unauthenticity,  of  a  biblical 
document  which  decides  its  value ;  its  contents  are  the  only  criteria 
of  its  Divine  origin,  whoever  may  have  been  the  human  agent  in  its 
composition. 

Beck's  disregard  of  these  questions  was  so  entire,  that  he  would 
oflen  sum  up  his  whole  introduction  to  a  canonical  book  in  these 
simple  words — ^which  doubtless  he  could  have  indefinitely  elaborated 
if  it  had  appeared  to  him  necessary  to  do  so^^'  Some  say  that  this 
Scripture  is  unauthentic ;  for  t^  it  is  authentic.'' 

In  view  of  the  various  systems  of  dogmatics,  he  has  thus  indicated 
his  own  standpoint.  He  recognizes  their  raisan  cPHre;  he  under- 
stands that  some  may  study  them  and  profit  thereby  ;  but  this  task 
he  leaves  to  others ;  for  himself,  he  concentrates,  all  his  powers  on 
the  exclusive  study  of  the  Bible,  independently  of  all  schools  of 
thought  and  all  creeds.  Such  was  his  lifework.  In  prosecuting  it  he 
developed  not  only  all  the  resources  of  his  learning  and  intellect, 
but  more  than  these,  the  high  moral  power  by  which  he  was  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished.  He  looked  at  every  question  in  ''  its  moral 
aspect."  His  teaching  was  directed  not  only  to  the  intellect,  it  always 
appealed  to  the  heart  and  conscience.    I^is  tendency  is  conspicuous 
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even  in  his  systematic  writings.  Thus  in  lus  fiindAment«l  yrcA^ 
entitled,  ''A  System  of  Christian  Doctrine  according  to  ScriptoTB)" 
and  in  his  ''  Dogmatics/'  it  most  not  be  sapposed  that  ,the  scieiiljfic 
element  is  defective ;  on  the  contrary,  it  Would  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
finer  or  more  closely  reasoned  dialectic — ^neverthelesi^  beneath  appar* 
ently  cold  abstractions  there  lies  concealed  the  moral  inspiration  which 
glows  throughout  this  powerful  thinking.  This  it  is  whidi  fonDB 
the  charm  of  his  writings,  in  spite  of  an  obscure  technical  style, 
which — ^this  having  been  once  overcome — are  full  of  suggestion  and  A 
interest  The  same  characteristics  were  obvious  in  his  oral  teach- 
ing, in  which  he  appeared^  at  the  same  time,  professor  and  preacher. 
At  times  he  would  pausg  in  his  systematic  exposition,  and  would  apply 
his  views  to  contemporary  events.  By  his  simple  but  fiery  doquenoe 
he  could  concentrate  the  minds  of  his  hearers  on  themselves,  or  on 
the  world ;  on  the  rivalries  and  strifes  of  the  churches,  or  on  the 
sectarian  confessional  bitterness — ^the  war  of  creeds,  which  he  so 
strenuously  opposed.  It  was  on  such  occasions,  or  when  taking 
walks  with  his  pupils — as  he  loved  to  do — ^that  directing  their 
attention  to  the  glories  of  creation  and  the  laws  of  nature— -which 
are  but  a  reflection  of  the  spiritual  world — ^that  he  would  more  than 
at  any  other  time  display  all  the  life-giving  energy  of  his  personal 
faith.  His  lecture-room  thus  became  a  school  for  Christian  life  as 
much  or  more  than  a  centre  of  scientific  study.  Among  his  numerous 
auditors,  many  who  did  not  accept  his  theological  system  owe  to  him 
the  awakening  of  their  religious  life,  and  gratefully  signalize  himas 
their  spiritual  fekther.  When  the  state  of  his  health  permitted,  Beck  had 
been  accustomed  to  preach  once  a  month  in  the  University  Church ; 
in  his  later  years  he  was  compelled  to  for^  this  service,  but  as  a 
compensation  he  collected  together  a  number  of  his  sermons,  and 
published  them  under  the  title  of  '*  Christian  Discourses."  We  may 
also  note  among  the  most  valuable  of  his  works,  his  *'  Thoughts  on 
Holy  Scripture,"  a  second  series  of  which  has  recently  appeared. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  letters,  or  fragments  of  letters,  written  to  those 
of  his  pupils  who  kept  up  communication  with  him  ailer  they  had 
left  the  univendi^,  and  continued  to  value  his  instructions  and  his 
counsels.  These  he  followed  with  affectionate  anxiety,  and  it  was  do 
small  part  of  his  occupation  to  carry  on  at  a  distance  the  work  which 
he  had  b^;un  in  his  class-rcipm*    In  spite  of  weakness  and  sofferisg 
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he  maintained  these  energetic  labours  almost  uninterruptedly  for 
thirty  jears,  and  we  may  say  that  he  died  at  his  work.  On  the  20th 
of  Deoembery  1878,  he  delivered  his  last  lecture,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  after  a  season  of  intense  suffering,  he 
rendered  up  his  spirit  to  God,  and  began,  fsjce  to  face,  his  contem- 
plation of  Him  to  whose  glory  his  life  and  labours  had  been  consO'* 
cntod  He  is  dead ;  but  his  work  survives,  and  there  are  thousands 
of  living  men  who  cherish  his  memory,  and  pronounce  his  name  with 
gratitude  and  respect 

From  the  French  o/Taul  Chapuis. 


If  a  church  is  ''  a  congregation  of  &ithful  men/'  we  may  conclude 
that  there  was  one  at  Athens.  It  was  not  large.  It  gave  rise  to  no 
interesting  traditions.  It  called  forth  no  epistles  from  the  pen  of 
St  PauL  All  that  we  know  about  the  immediate  effects  of  Paul's 
preaching  at  Athens,  is  that  ''  certain  men  clave  unto  him  and 
believed/ 

It  seems  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the  Apostle's  original  design  to 
preach  in  this  dty.  He  felt  that  more  important  centres  awaited, 
and  would  repay  his  servica  The  more  attentively  we  follow  his 
movements,  the  more  deeply  are  we  impressed  with  the  sublimity  of 
hia  purposa  He  aimed  at  making  an  inroad  on  European  life  in  its 
most  active  and  influential  centres.  He  laid  his  plans  with  the  eye 
of  a  skilful  general.  He  was  not  one  who  affected  to  l>e  indifferent  to 
the  magnitude  of  a  field  of  work.  He  did  not  despise  the  day  of 
small  things.  Neither  did  he  speak  derisively  of  a  "  larger  sphere  of 
labour."  Athens  was  a  city  of  the  past.  It  has  been  compared  with 
a  modem  university  town;  it  might  perhaps  more  accurately  be 
compared  with  a  cathedral  city.  An  aroma  of  past  glory  lingered 
over  it,  a  flavour  of  learning  hung  about  the  very  costumes  of  the 
professors  and  their  students,  and  art  had  done  its  best  to  embellish 
its  thoroughfares  and  open  spaces.  Paul  ''waited"  here;  it  was 
merely  a  place  of  caU.    It  was  taken  in  the  way.   Thessalonica  which 
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he  had  left,  and  Corinth  to  which  he  was  going,  were  both  of  tiiem 
places  of  greater  life  and  power ;  and  Paul  knew  it. 

Tet  we  feel  as  we  look  at  Paul  on  Mars'  Hill,  that  we  are  gazbg 
on  a  grand  historic  scene.  The  past  and  the  future  meet,  as  it  were,  in 
his  person ;  and  the  problems  which  had  agitated  Athenian  life  for 
four  hundred  years  were  solved  by  the  sublime  message  which  he 
deliyered.  The  grandest  experiment  which  man  has  ever  made  to  do 
without  God  had  been  made  in  Athens.  There,  wisdom  had  spent  all 
its  exuberant  powers ;  poetry  had  touched  the  deepest  fountains  of 
tears  and  laughter  in  human  nature,  and  art  had  reached  the  very 
climax  of  beauty.  If  man's  unaided  powers  failed  to  solve  the 
problem  of  life  here  in  Athens,  they  would  succeed  nowhere. 

Four  centuries  had  passed  away  since  the  imgainly  but  familiar 
figure  of  Socrates  had  been  seen  in  that  busy  market-place.  He  had 
set  in  motion  those  sceptical  influences  which  had  at  last  undermined 
the  ancient  mythology,  and  which  had  ultimately  led  eveiy  Greek 
and  Koman  gentleman  to  ask  in  sneering  tones,  ''What  thiDg  is 
truth  1"*  The  scepticism  of  which  Socrates  was  the  father,  was  an 
earnest  and  profound  search  after  reality.  It  was  succeeded  by  one 
more  shallow  and  more  disappointing.  Could  Socrates  and  Paul  have 
met^  we  might  imagine  that  the  former  would  have  laid  aside  for  the 
nonce  his  keen  irony,  and  that  the  latter  would  have  melted  into  a 
greater  tenderness  than  ever  while  he  unfolded  Christ  as  the  chief 
good.  But  though  the  men  could  not  meet,  yet  when  Paul  preached 
on  Mars'  Hill  their  messages  came  into  contact  the  one  with  the  other 
across  the  centuries.  How  far  Paul  had  prepared  himself  for  contact 
with  Greek  life  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  read  at 
least  "  one  of  their  own  poets,"  and  in  the  second  letter  to  Timothy 
there  are  some  expressions  about  his  approaching  decease  which  forcibly 
remind  us  of  the  Apology  of  Socrates.  The  fragment  of  his  disooane 
which  Luke  gives  us,  shows  that  he  spoke  to  the  Athenians  after 
careful  thought,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  preached  with  consum- 
mate art 

This  episode  in  St  Paul's  life  was  in  reality  the  meeting-plaoe  of 
Christianity  with  ancient  philosophy.  The  central  point  of  Socratic 
teaching  had  been  that  according  to  the  Delphic  oracle— man  should 


*  See  the  Italian  tnuudation  of  Pilate's  qnestton. 
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know  himaelf ;  and  Socrates  was  esteemed  by  that  oracle  as  the 
wisest  man  in  Greece  because  he  knew  himself  to  be  the  moat  igno- 
rant The  result  of  this  had  been  that  man  had  become  self-centred, 
and  Paul  at  once  meets  this  delusion  by  reminding  hb  hearers  of  the 
divine  origin  of  man.  Mystery  and  self-sufficieney  alike  received 
their  death-blow  when  Paul  said  that  God  had  '^  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  wisest  men  of  the 
andent  world  were  in  profound  ignorance.  The  '^ unknown  God"  was 
a  phrase  which  expressed  their  darkness  and  their  despair.  They  had 
deified  the  forces  of  nature,  and  the  virtues  and  vices  of  human 
natore ;  and  they  had  made  art  a  substitute  for  religion.  In  that  city 
more  crowded  with  gods  than  men,  Paul  explained  the  personality  and 
unity  of  God.  He  laid  firm  and  iaAt  the  foundation-stone  of  all 
religum,  by  insisting  on  the  truth  respecting  the  nature  of  God. 
Before  one  gleam  of  this  sunlight  the  thick  shadows  of  polytheism 
b^gan  to  fly  away. 

Concerning  that  future  life  about  which  Plato  had  speculated  with 
such  wistful  longings,  Paul  had  a  triumphant  messaga  His  audience 
had  received  abstract  ideas  with  patience.  Now  he  tested  them  with 
a  fact ;  and  this  they  could  not  receive.  Tet  if  they  had  accepted  the 
fiict  of  Christ's  resurrection,  all  their  doubts  would  have  been  set  at 
xQstb  For  that  historical  verity  determined  without  question  that 
there  was  an  after-life  for  man ;  and  it  also  threw  light  upon  the 
moral  and  righteous  nature  of  the  existence  into  which  dying  men 
would  hereafter  enter. 

These  were  the  transcendent  truths  which  formed  the  thedtb  of  the 
Apostle's  noble  arguments.  The  place  and  the  scene  were  worthy  of 
this  matchless  piece  of  Christian  eloquence.  The  Acropolis,  with  its 
temples  of  perfect  symmetry  and  its  statues  of  consummate  beauty, 
towered  above  him  ;  while  below  were  the  white  marble  buildings  of 
Athens  itself,  stretching  out  into  a  low,  long  line  to  the  Pineus, 
boTond  which  again  glistened  the  tideless  Mediterranean  Sea.  .  Fit 
■oane  this  for  such  an  audience,  for  such  a  preacher,  and  still  more 
for  such  a  message.  Tet  on  that  renowned  and  classic  spot  the  Gospel 
won  no  signal  triumph ;  and  this  city,  so  rich  in  glory  and  material 
iplendoor,  could  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Wherever  the  same  causes  exist  now,  we  may  anticipate  that 
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Ghristiaxuty  will  meet  with  the  same  xebuffi  as  it  did  at  Athena  It 
will  be  well  to  ask  whether  any  of  the  Athenian  idols  are  set  op 
in  our  own  daj. 

The  historical  idol  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  pure  and  simple 
worship  inculcated  by  Jesus  Christ    We  ail  cling  to  the  past    The 
conseryative  element  exists  in  all  men ;  and  the  more  cultured  the  mind 
becomes,  and  the  more  it  understands  how  the  present  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  thousand  past  facts  and  influences,  the  more  value  will  it 
set  on  history.    For  Athenian  pride  we  may  substitute  English  pride. 
Who  does  not  dwell  fondly  on  the  words  and  deeds  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us  f    Their  books,  their  struggles,  the  fanes  which  thej 
have  built  and  consecrated,  these  form  a  rich  heritage  with  which  none 
would  willingly  part.    Yet  all  this  history  may  become  an  idol.    That 
is,  it  may  be  the  substitute  for  the  direct,  the  immediate^  the  qpoiitaal, 
and  the  present  operation  of  God  on  the  hearts  of  men.    This  finm 
of  idolatry  is  especially  the  bane  of  ecclesiastical  minds.    The  Chuioh 
usurps  the  place  of  Christ;    tradition,  that  of   the    living  Spirit 
of  God;  creeds  are  substituted  for  a  personal  and  ruling  Saviour; 
forms  of  worship  for  the  spirit  and  power  of  direct  appeal  to 
God ;  the  holy  orders  of  apostolical  succession  for  the  holier  ordeis 
of  a  divine  call  to  Christ's  ministry.     This  worship  of  the  past  can 
only  be  cured  by  close  and  constant  communion  with  the  God  of  the 
present 

Nature-worship  was  a  tendency  of  the  Greek  mind;  and  in  a 
somewhat  different  form  it  is  the  tendency  of  this  generation.  Athens 
embodied  its  conceptions  of  power  and  beauty  in  the  fairest  fonns 
which  the  sculptor's  hands  could  fashion.  But  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  a  material  form  and  an  immaterial-  idea,  if  they 
are  employed  as  substitutes  for  God.  Can  we  say  that  the  modem 
mind  is  free  from  idolatry)  Surely  not  The  idea  of  development 
holds  exactly  the  same  place  in  some  men's  thoughts  now  as  did  the 
idea  of  Zeus,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  in  the  thoughts  of  the  GreeL  We 
say  nothing  against  the  fieusts  of  development  as  far  as  they  have  been 
discovered.  But*  why  attribute  power  to  that  which  is  at  best  only  a 
method  of  growth  1  Worlds  and  all  created  things  grow  in  a  owtain 
direotion  and  according  to  ascertained  habita  But  who  gives  them 
this  direction  f  Who  stamps  these  habits  upon  them  t  '<  Give  the 
lowest  organism  time,"  say  some,  '<  and  it  will  become  the  bij^ 
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type  of  life."  Bat  is  time  a  god )  *  Is  there  anything  in  the  mere 
Ispse  of  years  or  cycles  to  account  for  the  existence  of  organised  and 
intelligent  beings?  We  must  beware  of  slipping  unawares  into 
fatalism.  In  our  admiration  of  the  order  and  law  of  the  universe  we 
most  not  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  distinction  between  matter  and 
gpirity  physical  force  and  wiU.  We  need  the  natural  theology  of  Paul 
as  much  as  the  men  of  Athens.  Much  modem  idolatry,  the  product 
of  a  proud  and  self-sufficing  intellectualism,  would  be  eliminated  if 
we  belieyed  the  simple  but  sublime  statement  that  ''  Qod  made  the 
world  and  all  things  therein." 

Must  we  not  say  that  '<  novelty  "  is  an  idol  which  receives  as  much 
attention  now  as  it  did  in  Athens  ?  When  nations  become  worn  out 
and  live  on  the  past,  they  need,  or  think  they  need,  the  constant 
stimulant  of  something  new.  In  such  cases  the  demand  creates  the 
supply.  But  ours  is  not  a  nation  worn  out.  We  do  not  live  on  the 
past  Yet  we  are  exposed  to  the  temptation  which  beset  the  Athe- 
nian mind.  In  our  case,  perhaps,  the  supply  of  new  things  has  created 
the  demand.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  through  such  a  period  of  scien- 
tific discovery  and  commercial  activity  as  that  of  the  last  forty  years 
without  feeling  the  effects  in  our  mental  and  spiritual  life.  And  apart 
from  all  such  special  features  of  our  age,  there  is  always  enough  in 
human  nature  itself  to  account  for  the  worship  of  the  sensational 
The  accumulation  of  riches  gives  men  leisure ;  but  it  brings  also  a 
great  temptation  to  live  in  ease^  And  we  are  suffering  from  a  ple- 
thora of  richea  The  young  are  always  tempted  to  live  lives  of  frivo- 
lity. And  the  young  we  have  with  us  always.  If  we  consider  the 
grinding  toil  through  which  many  millions  have  to  pass  and  the  sordid 
circumstances  under  which  they  exist,  we  shall  not  be  surprised, 
perhaps,  that  in  the  absence  of  religion,  they  rush  to  the  theatre  and 
the  circus  to  forget  theii*  care  in  looking  upon  the  latest  sensation. 
We  have  reproductions  of  Athenian  habits  all  around  us.  Society 
journals,  with  their  personalities  and  scandal-mongering,  take  the  place 

*  "  They  aaked  for  no  God  to  explain, 

They  aaked  but  slow  Bhaping  of  time 

To  account  for  the  thought  in  the  brain, 

And  the  oonscienoe  of  duty  and  crime, 

And  the  rich  varied  life  of  the  creature, 

With  its  changea  ef  organ  acd  feature." 

"  Hilda  among  the  Broken  Gods,"  p.  138. 
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of  healthy  literature ;  olab-life  is  substitated  for  home-life ;  the  hatefol 
spirit  of  war  is  pandered  to,  while  domestic  reforms  are  forgotten ;  and 
anything  new  is  often  sought  after,  with  little  regard  to  whether  it  u 
good  or  true.  Who  shall  say  that  we  have  no  idolatries  in  modem 
life  1  In  as  far  as  these  tendencies  are  substituted  for  belief  in  a  pe^ 
sonal  Gkxl  they  are  as  deadening  as  were  the  marble  images  and  altan 
of  ancient  Athens. 

Something  may  be  learned  from  this  passage  in  the  Apostle's  life 
as  to  the  duty  and  method  of  spreading  the  Gospel.  Deep  feeling  is 
necessary  in  those  who  would  be  pioneers  of  Ghristianitj.  At  first  the 
characteristics  of  our  age  may  depress  some  minds,  but  to  those  cast  in 
a  heroic  mould  these  obstacles  will  prove  a  stimulus.  Paul  does  not 
seem  to  have  anticipated  much  success  at  Athens.  It  appears  as 
though  he  intended  to  pass  it  by,  during  this  journey.  But  while 
he  waited  his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him.  And  if  we  hava 
any  of  his  devotion  to  Ohrist,  a  similar  effect  will  be  produced  en  us 
by  the  sights  and  sounds  of  modem  life.  Gan  any  Christian  man  walk 
through  the  streets  of  our  English  cities  without  feeling  poignant  grief 
at  the  spiritual  destitution  which  meets  him  at  every  turn  t  Eamiliar* 
ity  with  these  sights  has  too  often  blunted  our  sensibilities.  We  bava 
become  Christian  stoics.  We  imagine  that  the  state  of  things  cannot 
be  remedied.  We  are  paralysed  by  the  sins  and  destitution  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  But  we  shall  do  no  great  things  while  sodi 
moods  last.  The  comfortable  and  almost  contemptuous  pity  which 
many  religious  persons  express  toward  the  heathen  at  home  is  aoysioal 
and  worldly  spirit  Christ  had  tears  to  shed  over  human  ignoranoe. 
Paul  had  feelings  which  could  be  fired  by  the  sight  of  miadireoted 
religious  aspiration.  Those  who  estaWshed  missionary  societies  were 
consumed  with  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Christ.  It  would  be  well  for  us 
to  ask  first^  not  what  we  think,  but  what  we  feel  about  heathendom. 

Adaptation  to  the  customs  of  men  is  a  great  art ;  and  it  is  one 
which  has  to  be  exercised  by  those  who  seek  to  promulgate  Christian 
truth.  It  was  the  custom  for  Jews  to  meet  in  synagogues.  Aoooid- 
ingly,  Paul  always  resorted  to  these  meeting-houses.  It  was  the 
custom  in  Athens  for  the  people  to  congregate  in  the  long  street  called 
the  market-place.  And  to  those  arcades  Paul  betook  himselC  These 
were  simple  acts,  but  they  showed  a  great  amount  of  common  sense- 
It  quality  which  is  valuable  in  every  department  of  activi^.    When 
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Mr.  MoAll  went  to  Paris,  he  adapted  hia  meetings  to  the  habits  of 
the  French  ouvritrs.  Those  meetings  were  free,  livelj,  conversationaly 
and  informal,  and  hence  they  proved  attractive.  If  we  want  to  get 
9X  the  working  people  who  neglect  worship,  we  mast  adapt  our  means 
to  their  habits.  Dean  Hook  opened  the  area  of  the  parish  church  at 
Leeds  freely  to  aU  comers.  Mr.  Spurgeon  opens  the  whole  Tabernacle 
at  sfestod  times  in  the  same  way.  Theatres  and  halls  are  crowded 
when  similar  means  are  adopted.  Given  the  man  and  the  truth,  we 
most  still  show  a  little  common  sense  in  our  arrangements  if  we  are  to 
cuny  forward  God's  kingdom  and  gain  a  hearing  from  the  multitude. 

The  constructive  method  of  preaching  Ohristianity  was  adopted  by 
Paul.  Some  would  perhaps  deny  that  Paul  preached  "  the  simple 
Qoflpel"  at  Athens.  But  such  persons  would  also  deny  that  the 
Sennon  on  the  Mount  is  a  part  of  the  simple  Gospel.  We  are  nowhere 
told  authoritatively  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  take  the  doctrine  of  for- 
l^veneas  and  baptize  it  alone  by  the  name  of  the  simple  Gospel 
Christ  was  put  in  the  forefront  of  this  sublime  discourse  as  He  must  be, 
either  implicitly  or  explicitly,  in  every  Ohristian  message.  But  then 
Christ  fills  all  things ;  and  to  the  Christian  preacher  nature  is  but  a 
realm  of  grace,  and  '*  art  and  man's  device "  are  made  by  him  to 
become  witnesses  to  the  spirituality  of  God. 

The  constructive  system  of  teaching  becomes  dangerous  only  when 
men  are  taught  that  all  forms  of  thought  are  equally  true  and  good. 
AU  that  Paul  meant  to  urge  was  that  there  were  grains  of  truth  in 
paganism,  and  evidences  of  the  existence  of  God  written  on  the  book 
of  nature:    By  this  method  we  cannot  disarm  antagonism,  but  we 
can  often  gain  a  hearing.    **  How  shall  they  believe  in  Him.of  whom 
they  have  not  heard  1 "     With  unrAting  industry  it  must  be  ours  to 
seek  out  opportunities  for  making  known  Ohristian  truth.    This  is 
our  main  work.    To  plant  and  water  is  the  human  side  of  Ohristian 
enterprise.  The  increase  will  come.    In  some  places  a  few  will  believe, 
and  in  others  a  great  multitude.    Among  the  few  there  may  be  a 
Timothy  or  an  ApoUos,  a  John  Bunyan  or  a  Whitefield.    But  even 
if  this  be  not  so,  we  must  sow  beside  all  waters,  and  preach  in  all 
cities,  and  evangelise  all  countries.     The  few  will  become  the  nmny. 
Though  there  be  only  a  handful  of  com  on  Mars'  Hill,  **  the  fruit 
thereof  shaU  shake  like  Lebanon,  and  they  of  the  city  shall  flourish 
like  grass  of  the  earth."  Samuel  Psabsok: 
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W^m  is  t^t  irofit  ? 

No  man  ever  insisted  more  strongly  than  the  apostle  Paul  on  the 
boonden  duty  of  a  godlj  life.  Becanse  Qod  made  ns,  because  He 
<*giyeth  us  richlj  all  things  to  enjoy/'  and,  above  all,  beoanseHe 
gave  His  Son  to  die  for  us,  we  onghti  he  says,  to  live  a  life  of  un- 
failing obedience  to  His  commainds,  of  ondoubting '  troSt  in  Eh 
promises,  and  of  fervent  prayer. 

Bol'whilst  Paul  thus  insists  on  godliness  as  a  dnfy,  he  is  scarcdj 
less  solicitous  to  show  how  profitable  it  is.  He  does  this,  amongst 
many  other  passages  which  we  might  quote,  in  his  first  epistle  to 
Timothy,  where  he  says :  <<  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things ; 
having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
And  again,  '<  Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain." 

In  what  respects,  then,  is  godliness  profitable  ?  We  propose  to 
discuss  the  question  more  especially,  though  not  exclusively,  in  regard 
to  *'  the  life  that  now  is.*' 

A  great  Tniany  people  who  would  admit,  without  any  hesitation, 
that  it  may  be  very  profitable  indeed  for  the  life  to  come,  would 
demur  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  profitable  for  this.  We  can  ima- 
gine such  a  person  speaking  in  some  such  style  as  this : — 

''I  admit  that  there  may  be  a  great  deal  that  is  satisfactory  about 
godliness,  and  that  the  man  who  is  striving  to  be  godly  may  have  very 
great  pleasure  indeed  in  the  thought  that  he  is  rising  to  the  highest 
ideal  of  life ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  it  will  not  be  often  found  that 
SQoh  a  life  conduces  to  profit ;  for  are  not  GhristianB  oommanded 
not  to,  be  careful  about  present  things — not  to  set  their  hearts  upon 
them,  nor  to  be  absorbingly  eager  in  their  pursuit ;  but  always  to 
set  their  hearts  supremely  on  what  is  spiritual  and  heavenly)  If 
ever  strict  right  on  the  one  hand,  and  gain  on  the  other,  come  into 
competition,  and  if  a  man  cannot  succeed  in  life  without  doing  wrong 
to  somebody  else,  or  otherwise  violating  his  conscienoe,  is  he  not  com- 
manded to  let  the  gain  go?  Is  he  not  further  enjoined,  as  an  essential 
part  of  his  godliness,  to  give  freely  and  proportionately  of  his  snb- 
stance,  in  order  that  the  wants  of  the  needy  may  be  supplied,  that 
religious  institutions. and  services  may  be  maintained,  and  that  God's 
truth  zpay  be  extended  throughout  the  earth  1    Nay,  does  Hnotsom^ 
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dmes  come  to  this,  that  a  man  is  told  that  if  he  would  carry  out  hifl 
godliness  he  most  sacrifice  everything,  and  even  life  itself?  How 
then  can  you  say,  at  any  rate  in  respect  to  the  present,  that  "  godliness 
is  great  gain." 

Sach  an  objector  might  further  say  : — ''  Who  wrote  those  words 
aboat  which  we  are  speaking — was  it  not  the  apostle  Paul  ?  Well, 
then,  I  should  like  to  know  what  gain  his  godliness  was  to  him. 
Before  what  you  call  his  conversion,  few  young  men  of  his  nation  had 
inch  prospects  for  life  as  he  had ;  and  yet,  according  to  his  own 
acconnt,  in  that  act  he  threw  them  all  away.  Does  he  not  tell  us  that 
sometimes  he  had  to  work  with  his  own  hands  for  bread,  that  he 
was  often  dependent  for  subsistence  on  the  bounty  of  very  poor 
people,  that  he  was  frequently  in  prison,  and  more  than  once  for  a 
long  time,  that  he  endured  all  sorts  of  hardships,  and  that  he 
was  despised  and  hated  by  the  very  men  who,  before  he  became  a 
Christian,  held  him  in  the  highest  admiration  ?  No  very  great  profit, 
I  think,  in  all  that. 

"  Again,  who  was  it  to  whom  Paul  thus  wrote  ?  It  was  Timothy ; 
^  was  he  not  often  the  sharer  of  Paul's  privations  and  toils,  and 
does  he  not  call  upon  him,  in  plain  terms,  to  *  endure  hardness '  1 
It  does  not  seem,  then,  as  though  Timothy  made  much  of  this  life. 

''Those  churches,  too,  which  were  gathered  in  early  times,  were 
they  not  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor?  And 
were  not  those  who  had  anything  told  that  they  must  be  prepared  to 
suffer  loss  for  their  religion,  and  that  if  any  roan  would  live  godly 
in  Christ  Jesus  he  must  suffer  persecution  ? 

<<  Further,  have  not  the  great  bulk  of  Christians  in  all  ages  been 
poor  people  ?  are  not  the  majority  of  them  poor  tonday  ?  and  would 
it  be  difficult  to  find  men  who  would  tell  us  that  they  have  actually 
eoffered  great  loss  because  they  refused  to  do  what  their  consciences 
told  them  was  disloyal  to  Christ  ?  Where,  then,  I  ask,  is  the  great 
profit  of  godliness  ? " 

We  should  at  once  admit  that  every  fact  thus  stated  is  true  beyond 
any  controversy.  But  we  should  hasten  to  add  that  any  objection 
based  on  these  facts  proceeds  upon  a  needless  and  altogether  un- 
warranted narrowing  of  the  Apostle's  meaning.  Is  there  no  profit  but 
money  profit,  and  worldly  success  and  honour?  Who  has  not  heard 
of  very  rich  men,  who  in  respect  of  all  that  could  render  life  worth 

X 
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having,  wex«  poorer  than  tens  of  thousands  of  our  poorest  pesssntiyt 
The  profit  the  Apostle  has  in  view  is  not  worldly  profit — not  tint 
pixnninently, — ^it  is  that — ^if  he  had  it  in  his  mind  at  all — only  in  a 
small  degree.  He  means  the  profit  of  faith,  and  of  what  spring*  irom 
faith ;  the  inflaenoes  of  vital  godliness  and  Ood*s  rioh  blessing.  He 
himself  puts  it  thus:  ''As  poor,  yet  making  many  rieL"  The 
apostle  James  has  the  same  t&onght :  *'  Hath  not  God  bhosen  the 
poor  of  this  world,  rich"—- how) — ^'ridi  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the 
kingdom  which  He  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Himf "  Oar 
Lord  Himself,  describing  a  man  as  having ''  left  honse,  or  brethren, 
or  asters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands  for  Bjb 
sake  or  the  Gospel's,"  promises  that  he ''  shall  receive  an  hnndredfbld 
now  in  this  time,  houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  motheis,  and 
children,  and  lands,  with  persecutions" — ^not  these  things  literally; 
the  words  ''with  perseoutbns"  forbid  that^  but  aU  they  could  be 
to  a  man,  all  the  enjoyment  and  hapfnness  they  oould  minister 
multipUed  "  a  hundredfold." 

Tet  we  should  be  sorry  to  let  it  go  fordi  as  an  opinion  of  onn 
that  when  a  man  becomes  a  religious  man,  resolving  when  he  does 
so  to  regulate  all  his  lifo— his  business  life  and  his  home  life^  as  well 
as  his  ohuroh  life— according  to  the  will  of  God,  he  must  of  neceeiitj 
lay  his  account  for  loss.    There  are,  no  doubt,  those  who  have  to  do 
80.     We  have  known  masters  dismiss  their  servants  because  the^ 
would  not  lie  and  cheat  for  their  benefit ;  numbers  of  narrow-minded, 
bigoted,  intolerant  people  have  withheld  their  custom  from  trades- 
men solely  because  they  did  not  go  to  the  same  church  with  them- 
selves;   and  we  hear  from  time  to  time  of  tenant-farmers  who 
have  been  deprived  of  farms   they    had   occupied    for  yearn,  or 
refused  the  tenancy  of  &rms  they  desired  to  take,  because  they 
were  not  of  the  same  religion  as  their  landlords.      Such  thingiB 
have  been,  such  things  are,  and  such  things  will  be,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  for  a  long  time  to  come.    Still,  how  many  cases  one  has 
seen  or  heard  of,  in  which  a  man's  success  in  life  mi^t  be  tnu)ed 
very  largely  indeed  to  his  religion  1    Of  course,  he  did  not  heooms 
religious  with  that  view.    If  he  did,  his  religion  was  very  litUe 
worth.    If  his  godliness  was  a  real,  living  power,  he  became  a  godly 
man  because  he  felt  that  it  was  a  wrong  and  an  evil  thing  to  be 
ungodly;  because  his  sense  of  peril  drovehim  tothe  refbge;  becanse 
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the  loye  of  ChriBt  attracted  and  won  him ;  because  he  felt  that  Ohrist 

had  a  right  to  his  best  affections  and  his  most  devoted  service.     Bat 

then  what  he  did  not  think  about  followed.     He  was  a  servant.     He 

did  his  work  faithfully  and  with  good  conscience.     His  employers  saw 

that  he  could  be  trusted,  and  step  by  step  he  rose  in  their  service.   Or 

he  was  in  business ;  and  the  truth  and  integrity  which  were  the  fruits 

of  his  religion  soon  made  themselves  evident ;  and  people  who  knew 

nothing  about  his  godliness,  or  who  if  they  knew  about  it  had  no 

sympathy  with  it,  liked  to  deal  with  him;  and  so  he  succeeded. 

Many  a  time,  too,  help  is  rendered  cheerfully  to  men  who  require  it, 

because  it  is  believed  that  they  are  earnest,  God-fearing  men.     Do 

we  not  all  know  people  to  whom  we  could  go  just  now,  and  say  to 

every  one  of  them,  sure  of  a  prompt  and  hearty  response,  ^'My 

friend,  you  would  never  have  been  the  prosperous  man  you  are  if  it 

had  not  been  that,  through  the  grace  of  Ood,  you  became  a  godly 

man.    The  things  for  which  men  trust  and  respect  you  have  sprung, 

not  out  of  your  natural  character  alone,  but  out  of  your  natural 

character  strengthened  and  elevated  by  your  godliness;  and  those 

very  excellencies  are  amongst  the  best  blessings  which  God  has  given 

you," 

But  the  profitableness  of  which  we  now  speak  is  shared  by  aU 
godly  men ;  and  they  enjoy  it  just  in  proportion  to  their  godliness. 
The  poor  labourer  enjoys  it  as  well  as  his  landlord,  the  domestic 
servant  as  well  as  her  mistress,  the  tradesman  who  only  half  succeeds 
as  well  as  the  prosperous  ona     What  is  it,  then? 

True  godliness,  we  reply,  just  according  to  its  power,  makes  a  maiv 
really  a  man.  It  raises  him  above  the  dominion  of  all  low  and  evil 
passion ;  it  makes  him  firee  and  it  keeps  him  a  freeman.  It  imparts^ 
to  his  character  a  strength,  a  beauty,  a  completeness,  which  can  be 
given  by  nothing  dsa  To  use  a  phrase  of  Matthew  Arnold's,  but- 
used  by  him  to  designate  the  Great  Supreme,  it  is  ''  a  power  work- 
ing  for  righteousness  '^  in  his  whole  nature.  It  quickens  and  fostera 
in  the  soul  love,  joy,  peace ;  in  a  word,  everything  that  is  right  and 
good.  If  there  were  no  other  profit  than  tiiat,  it  would  be  '*  great 
gwa." 

We  should  any  of  us  say  that  the  richest  man  is  really  the  man 
who  is  most  loved,  and  who  knows  it.  Give  me  the  cottage  of 
the  poorest  working    man    which  is  gladdened   by  love,  rather 
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than  the  palace  and  the  throne  of  the  greatest  king  whom 
nobodj  lovee,  if,  like  him,  I  am  to  have  no  one  to  love  me. 
Now  the  oases  are  very  rare  indeed  in  which  a  good  man  is 
altogether  devoid  of  human  love;  but  however  that  may  be,  he  knows 
that  God  loves  him.  He  has  the  Lord's  own  assurance  of  this :  ''  The 
Father  Himself  loveth  you  ;'*  '*  If  a  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  My 
words,  and  My  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and 
make  our  abode  with  him  ; "  ''  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us." 

Nor  is  that  love  a  mere  sentiments  See  what  blessings  it  bestows. 
It  is  our  Father's  love,  and  He  promises  to  feed  and  clothe  us,  and  to 
supply  all  our  need;  to  guide  us ;  to  make  '^  all  things  work  together" 
for  our  '*  good."  He  invites  us  to  pray ;  and  He  promises  that  He 
will  give  to  us  as  we  ask,  and  according  to  our  faith,  strength  when 
we  are  feeble,  calmness  when  we  are  disturbed,  a  solace  for  our  care, 
comfort  in  the  sorest  trouble,  and  an  abiding  joy.  What  earthly  gain 
is  there  to  be  compared  with  this  1 

But  look  beyond  the  individual.  What  homes  are  the  happiest  1 
The  homes  of  the  godly.  What  friendships  are  the  truest  and  the  most 
abiding  ?  The  friendships  of  the  godly.  What  States  are  the  most  pros- 
perous and  united  1  The  States  in  which  there  are  the  most  of  the 
godly,  and  in  which  their  influence  is  the  most  powerful.  We  have 
in  prophecy  pictures  of  a  glorious  and  blessed  time  which  we  call  the 
miUenium — an  age  in  which  peace  and  order  and  brotherhood  will  pre- 
vail, in  which  discord  will  cease,  and  in  which  all  hearts  will  be  glad. 
What  is  it  which  will  make  that  age  to  come  all  that  is  thus  to  be 
desired  1  Nothing  but  its  godliness — no  profusion  of  God's  earthly 
gifts,  no  advance  of  science  or  art — ^nothing  but  the  kingdom  of  God 
established  everywhere,  and  the  fear  of  God  pervading  all  hearts. 

This  is  the  promise  for  the  present,  and  these  are  the  blessings  of 
the  way.  But  then,  beyond,  there  is  <'  the  life  which  is  to  come,"  in 
which  what  is  now  imperfect  will  be  perfected,  and  in  which  the 
blessedness  will  abide  for  ever. 

Now  this  is  a  matter  on  which  we  who  believe  in  Christy  and  es- 
pecially those  of  us  who  have  done  so  for  a  long  time,  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  give  our  testimony,  and  to  give  it  gladly.  What,  then,  has 
our  godliness  done  for  us  1  We  have  all  to  confess  it. has  not  been  the 
godliness  it  ought  to  have  been — not  as  hearty,  not  as  comprehensive, 
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not  as  steadfast ;  still,  such  as  it  has  been,  what  has  it  done  for  us  1 
As  we  think  of  the  perils  from  which  it  has  kept  us,  of  the  peace  and 
joy  with  which  it  has  filled  our  hearts,  of  Gk>d'B  blessing  on  our 
business,  and  on  our  homes,  we  are  prepared  to  say,  '*  Verily,  it  has 
been  great  gain  indeed."  The  apostle  Paul  said,  "  I  reckon  that  the 
sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us."  Are  we  not  prepared  to  say 
that — and  more  ?  Can  we  nob  add :  "  And  I  reckon  that  anything  I 
have  ever  had  to  give  up  for  Christ,  any  cross  I  have  had  to  bear, 
any  sacrifice  I  have  ever  made,  has  been  more  than  recompensed  by 
the  blessedness  which  has  come  to  me  already  through  His  exceeding 
grace  "  1  And  yet  how  we  murmur  sometimes  when  the  loyal  obedience 
we  owe  to  our  Lord  involves  us  in  but  trifiing  sufiering  and  loss  !  "  I 
have  lost  by  my  religion,"  a  good  man  once  said,  with  some  feeling, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  writer.  He  had  lost  something  for  its  sake, 
bnt  he  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  how  much  he  had  gained. 

The  apostle  Peter,  enumerating  a  bright  galaxy  of  virtues,  bids  the 
strangers  to  whom  he  writes  to  add  to  their  faith — ^godliness.  The 
effectual  power  which  works  in  us  a  true  godliness  is  Divine ;  still 
the  work  is  our  own.  We  can  set  the  Jjord  always  before  us  ;  we 
can  resolve  to  avoid  everything  He  has  forbidden,  to  do  all  that  He 
has  commanded,  and  to  do  everything  to  His  praise ;  and  whilst  we 
do  all  this,  we  can  seek  from  Him  the  wisdom  and  strength  which 
He  is  ever  prepared  to  give.  We  shall  thus  secure  an  ever-increasing 
godliness,  and  with  the  godliness  an  ever-increasing  gain;  not 
indeed  in  more  of  earthly  good — that  may  or  may  not  be 
— ^but  in  a  deeper  peace,  a  larger  consciousness  of  Divine  approval, 
and  a  richer  joy.  How  often  men  miss  the  earthly  gain  they  seek  ; 
and  when  they  have  acquired  it  how  soon  it  is  lost !  But  all  who 
rightly  seek  this  .gain  are  sure  to  find  it ;  and  it  is  "  durable  riches 
and  righteousness.''  3.  Goodall. 


Fill  up  each  hour  with  what  will  last. 
Buy  up  the  moments  as  they  go ; 

The  life  above,  when  this  is  past, 

Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  life  below. — Bonar. 
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It  may  be  remembered  hy  those  who  have  read  our  previous  papers 
on  this  subject,  that  we  referred  paarticuhurly  to  Olympia^  daughter  of 
Eulvio  Feregriuo  Morata,  who,  inheriting  much  of  the  genius  and 
imbibing  much  of  the  ambition  of  her  father,  was  a  distinguished 
ornament  of  the  Court  of  Ferrara*  After  the  mysterious  trouble 
which  led  to  the  alienation  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  from  their 
attached  and  accomplished  friend,  she  passed  through  strange  vicissi- 
tudes,  which  are  worthy  of  record,  and  her  name  has  become  so 
interwoven  with  that  of  another  person  conspicuous  among  the 
women  of  the  Reformation,  Lavinia  della  Boveroy  who  also  shared 
in  the  friendship  of  the  Duchess,  that  we  shall  link  the  two  together 
in  a  notice  of  what  befell  them  after  their  removal  from  the  scenes 
of  their  early  intercourse. 

About  the  spring  of  the  year  1549,  when  Olympia  was  twenty- 
thi*ee,  she  znarried  a  youth  to  whom  she  touchingly  refers  in  a 
letter : — "  He  who  is  the  best  Father  of  orphans  did  not  allow  me  to 
remain  longer  than  two  years  in  this  calamitous  condition" — the 
condition  of  an  63dle  from  Court,  and  a  girl  deprived  of  her  parents — 
'*  for,  influenced  by  Him,  Andrew  Qrunthler,  a  German  greatly  skilled 
in  philosophy  and  medicine,  fell  in  love  with  me,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
Prince  and  of  my  forlorn  estate,  made  me  his  wife*"    This,  estimated 
according  to  rules  of  judgment  prevalent  in  aristocratio  Italian 
society,  would  seem  a  poor  alliance,  and  one  to  which  in  prouder  dayd 
the  young  brido  would  have  scarcely  stooped ;  but  under  the  circum- 
stances now,  it  seemed  a  merciful  interposition  of  Heaven  on  her 
behalf.  And  in  the  true  and  faithful  love  of  the  German  student  the 
heart  of  the  Italian  girl  found  her  richest  treasure,  until  the  Divine 
hand,  which  had  united  them,  broke  the  bond  in  twain— only  for  a 
time,  not  for  ever.     A  year  after  the  marriage  they  left  the  £ur 
land  of  her  birth,  saw  no  more  the  blue  southern  skies,  but  made 
their  way  across  the  Alps  to  old  cities  of  the  German  empire ;  and 
even  before  this  he  had  taken  a  solitary  journey  southward  to  seek  a 
home  there  for  himself  and  his  chosen  one.    They  reached  Aug9bTiig 
one  June  day,  and  were  welcomed  in  that  picturesque  place  hj 
George  Hermann,  a  favourite  with  German  royalty,  a  Councillor  of 
State,  and  not  only  a  patron  but  a  student  of  letters.    Here,  to 
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086  her  (ywn  enthuisiaatio  language,  she  passed  the  whole  day  in  the 
delig}itB  of  the  Muses,  from  which  there  was  nothing  to  distract,  and 
she  applied  herself  to  DiwiB  studies,  with  still  greater  satisfieustum 
and  advantaga  Gnmthler  found  a  patient  in  the  Councillor,  and 
having  cured  him  of  a  dangerous  malady,  rose  higher  than  ever  in 
his  esteem,  much  to  the  joy  of  Olympia,  who  could  find  no  language 
too  strong  for  the  expression  of  her  wedded  bliss. 

The  happy  pair — Chappy,  though  still  unprovided  for  with  anything 
fflore  than  a  moderate  patrimony — ^lefb  Augsburg  for  Schweinfurt, 
and  tarried  on  the  Way  at  Wurzburg,  where  books  were  still  the  lady's 
joy.    *^Do  you  ask  what  I  am  doingf'  she  writes  to  a  correspondent. 
"I  betake  myself  to  letters,  and  often  spend  the  whole  day  in  read- 
ing.   In  nothing  do  I  find  greater  alleviation.     My  husband  takes 
equal  delight  in  such  studies."    Soon  afterwards  we  find  husband  and 
wife  comfortably  settled  at  Schweinfurt — ^the  husband's  native  town-* 
where  the  Town  Senate  appointed  him  physician  to  the  Imperial 
troops,  who  were  to  winter  in  the  neighbourhood.    A  flattering  offer 
to  occupy  the  Chair  of  Medicine  in  the  Linz  Academy  speedily  fol- 
lowed ;  but  as  that  could  not  be  accepted  without  conforming  to  the 
Boman  Catholic,  religion,  neither  husband  nor  wife  could,  under 
those  conditions,  think  of  even  so  charming  a  residence  as  that  of  the 
beautiful  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  with  the  added  attractions 
of  professiozval  eminence  and  refined  society. 

Olympiads  thoughts  still  turned  to  the  land  of  her  birth,  and  she 
longed  for  its  spiritual  enUghtenmenl^  by  means  of  the  translation  of 
Luther^B  writings,  which  she  endeavoured  to  promote.  Her  hearty 
too,  was  wrung  with  anguish  on  hearing  of  the  persecutions  carried 
on  in  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara  and  elsewhere ;  but  she  sought  relief  in 
the  education  of  her  young  brother,  with  whom  was  associated,  under 
her  care,  a  little  girl  named  Theodora,  daughter  of  the  learned  John 
Sinqn,  and  to  both  she  lovingly  communicated  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  She  also  translated  some  of  the  Psalms  into  Greek 
verse  and  wrote  IMn  dialogues ;  taking  time,  amidst  these  pursuits,  to 
study  her  Bible  and  peruse  religious  books.  The  little  family,  we  are 
told,  closed  the  day  by  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  singing 
one  of  Luther^s  hymns ;  and  what  was  peculiar,  they  added  a  psalm 
in  '<the  language  0ni  verse  of  Homer  and  Sappho." 
But  a  sore  storm  broke  over  the  town  of  Schweinfurt.     In  1553, 
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Albert;  of  Brandenbuig — a  supporter  of  Matirioe^  the  Eleotor  of 
Saxony^  then  under  the  Imperial  ban — entrenched  himaelf  within  the 
walls,  to  the  dismay  and  misery  of  the  poor  inhabitantu,  who  learned 
from  experience,  what  they  had  often  heard  from  report^  how  huge  a 
calamity  it  is  to  have  lawless  soldiersi  addicted  to  violence  and  ]^lhige, 
quartered  amongst  peaceable  citizens.  An  army  encamped  outode, 
and  the  constant  fear  of  bombardment,  increased  their  trouble  and 
sorrow.  In  the  course  of  the  siege,  Grunthler  was  brought  by  sick- 
ness to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  whence  he  was  rescued  by  the  skilla) 
nursing  of  his  beloved  wife.  '*  Under  all  these  distresses, "  she  says, 
"  we  have  found  our  chief  consolation  in  the  Word  of  Qod,  by  which 
we  have  been  sustained."  ''  And  although  we  are  still  exposed  to 
these  calamities,  yet  as  God  is  always  so  graciously  present  with  os, 
we  hope  to  be  delivered  from  them  in  His  own  good  time."  Matten 
grew  worse  and  worse  within  these  beleaguered  walls ;  people  had  to 
hide  themselves  where  they  could;  and  Olympia  and  Grunthler  sought 
refuge  in  a  wine  cellar.  Albert  at  last  evacuated  the  dty ;  but  tius 
only  increased  the  calamities  of  the  citizens,  for  the  conquerera  first 
plundered  the  place,  and  then  set  it  on  fire.  Families  fled  for  their 
lives  :  amongst  the  rest,  Olympia  and  her  husband ;  but  they  fell  in 
with  ruffianly  soldiers,  who  deprived  them  of  their  clothes,  stripped 
her  of  all  but  a  linen  garment,  and  made  him  prisoner.  She  was 
ready  to  die  of  grief ;  but  God  heard  her  agonizing  cries,  and  restored 
to  her  the  object  of  her  intercession  :  on  they  went,  she  footsore  and 
bleeding,  until  she  exclaimed,  "  I  can  proceed  no  further ;  now  most 
I  lie  down  and  die.  Lord,  if  Thou  wouldst  have  me  live,  bid  Thine 
angels  carry  me,  for  I  myself  can  do  no  more."  Yet  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity,  and  with  Divine  help,  many  a  weak  woman  can 
do  what  before  would  have  seemed  miraculous.  So  in  her  case  the 
promise  was  fulfilled — ''  As  thy  day  so  shall  thy  strength  be."  She 
reached  Hamelburg — as  she  remarks — "  looking  like  the  queen  of  tiie 
be£^;ars."  Her  husband  was  again  taken  prisoner,  and  again  de- 
livered. Afterwards  they  found  Mends  in  certain  noblemen,  who 
vouchsafed  protection  and  aid ;  and,  at  length,  we  find  them  settled 
at  Heidelberg,  under  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  castle,  and  within 
the  University,  where  Grunthler  became  a  Professor  of  Medians 
Though  their  means  were  reduced  the  large-hearted  woman  made  up 
a  purse,  and  sent  it  for  the  relief  of  sufiTerers  at  Schweinfuri 
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The  age  of  the  Reformation  was  an  age  of  strife.    The  saying  was 

fnlfiUed,  "  I  am  not  oome  to  send  peace  on  earth  but  a  sword."  There 

arose  earnest  contention,  even  fierce  controversy.     Many  a  doctrinal 

point  was  discussed.     Calvin's  views  of  predestination  were  supported 

by  some  and  assailed  by  others.     Amidst  these  waning  elements 

0]jmpia  wisely  wrote  : — '*  Do  not  listen  to  those  who,  despising  the 

commandments  of  God  and  the  means  which  He  has  appointed  for 

their  salvation,  say,  if  we  be  predestinated,  we  shall  be  saved,  although 

▼6  neitiier  pray  nor  study  the  Bible.     He  who  is  called  of  God  will  not 

utter  such  blasphemy,  but  will  strive  to  obey  God  and  avoid  tempting 

Him.    The  Lord  has  done  us  the  honour  and  the  benefit  to  speak  to 

ns,  to  instruct  and  console  us  by  His  word ;  and  shall  we  despise  such 

a  valuable  treasure  ?    He  invites  us  to  draw  near  to  him  in  prayer ; 

and  shall  we,  neglecting  the  opportunity  and  remaining  inactive,  busy 

onrBelves  with  disputes  concerning  the  high  counsels  of  God  and  the 

things  which  are  to  come  to  pass  ?    Let  us  use  the  remedies  He  has 

prescribed,  and  thus  prove  ourselves  to  be  obedient  and  predestinated 

children.     Bead  and  observe  how  highly  €rod  would  have  His  word 

prized.     Faith,  says  Paul,  comes  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word 

of  God,    Charity  and  faith,  I  assure  you,  would  soon  become  cold 

were  you  to  remain  idle.     And  it  is  not  enough,  as  Christ  remarks, 

to  have  beg^ ;  we  must  persevere  to  the  end.     Let  him  that  stands, 

says  Paul,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.     I  entreat  you,  for  the  love  of 

Christ,  not  to  conform  yourself  to  the  maxims  of  men,  but  to  regulate 

your  conduct  according  to  the  word  of  God ;  let  it  be  a  lamp  to  your 

feet,  otherwise  Satan  will  be  able  to  deceive  you  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Deliver  these  admonitions  to  my  sister  also.     Never  think  who  the 

person  is  that  speaks  to  you,  but  examine  whether  she  speaks  the 

words  of  God  or  her  own  words;  and,  provided  the  Scriptures  and  not 

the  authority  of  man  be  your  rule,  you  will  not  fail  to  discover  the 

path  of  duty.      Ask,  seek,  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you. 

Draw  near  to  your  heavenly  spouse,  contemplating  Him  in  the  Bible 

— that  true  and  bright  mirror  in  which  shines  all  the  knowledge 

which  is  necessary  for  us.     May  God,  for  the  sake  of  Christy  grant 

that  I  have  not  written  in  vain.'' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1554  this  excellent  woman,  with  a 
broken  constitution  though  in  the  morning  of  life^  saw  that  her  end 
approached.     ''  I  am  every  day,"  she  said,  ''  more  and  more  wasted 
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by  disease,  and  am  hardly  one  hour  free  bom  ferer.  Thus  ire  aze 
chastened  of  the  Lord,  that  we  may  not  perish  with  the  world."  In 
the  October  of  that  year  she  wrote  to  a  friend  words  of  faith,  loTe 
and  tenderness.  Then  looking  at  what  she  had  written  nolaoed 
mistakes,  which  she  wished  to  correct ;  but  the  attempt  failed.  ^  I 
see/'  she  said  with  a  smile,  <'  I  see  it  will  not  do."  The  letter  went 
as  it  was,  and  the  same  post  carried  another,  saying  that  the  toyed 
Olympia  was  gone. 

Her  latter  days  were  most  edifying.  Being  asked  about  her  state 
of  mind  she  replied :  ''  During  the  last  seven  years  the  devil  has  never 
ceased  from  endeavouring,  by  every  means,  to  draw  me  from  the  tme 
faith ;  but  now,  as  if  he  had  lost  all  his  weapons,  he  has  n0ver  made 
his  appearance,  nor  do  I  now  have  any  other  feeling  in  my  mind  tban 
the  greatest  tranquillity  and  peace  of  Christ."  ''But  it  would  be 
endless,"  says  her  husband, "  were  I  to  enumerate  all  the  affiecting 
words  which  she  uttered^  or  to  dwell  upon  the  holiness  and  piety,  the 
constancy  and  fortitude  with  which  she  spoke,  to  the  great  admizaAiaB 
of  us  who  heard  her."  "  I  beheld  "  she  exclaimed  after  a  sweet  sleep, 
"jvai  now,  while  lying  qwet,  every  place  JUled  with  the  purest  amd 
brightest  light.*'  *'  Be  of  good  cheer,"  answered  her  husband ;  '*  yea 
shall  soon  dwell  in  that  beautiful  light."  Nodding  aasent  she 
whispered,  ''I  am  all  gladness;"  and  then,  as  her  sight  fiu]ed,8he 
added,  "  I  can  scarcely  any  longer  see  you,  but  M  arovmd  seem  te 
be  fuU  of  the  most  becmtijvl  JlowereJ'  She  did  not  speak  again,  but 
soon  opened  her  eyes  upon  the  paradise  of  God.  She  died  befoie  she 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 

Olympia  had  a  friend — a  dear  friend — ^in  Lavinia  della  Bovere,  a 
lady  of  noble  birth,  married  to  one  of  the  Orsini,  and  a  resident  at  the 
Court  (^  Ferrara.  Lavinia  stood  by  Olympia  when  others  forsook 
her ;  and  when  far  removed  from  one  anotherthe  latter  wrote  to  the 
former: — ''You  are  ever  in  my  heart,  and  I  continually  make 
mention  of  you  in  my  prayers."  They  had  full  sympathy  with  eaA 
other  in  religion.  Both  were  attached  to  the  Reformed  commnnioni 
but  in  one  respect  they  were  different— -poor  Olympia  had  a  husband 
who  loved  her  and  made  her  happy.     Bich  Lavioia  had  a  husband 

• 

whom  she  loved,  but  who  did  not  respond  to  her  affection.  AmUtiiA 
swallowed  up  the  tender  a£bctions  of  his  heart;  and  his  wife  oonldbat 
weep  in  her  sedusion,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  her  being  ntigbeted 
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bj  a  man  to  whom  she  had  pledged  Her  alL  Her  chief  solace  was 
ootrespondence  with  her  friend.  Many  a  letter  passed  between  them. 
The  hte  of  Fannio,  the  Italian  martyr,  whom  they  had  visited  in 
prison,  was  a  topic  on  which  they  wrote  with  painfol  sympathy.  In 
1550  Olympia  addressed  Lavinia,  begging  she  would  do  her  ntmost 
on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  victim  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Lavinia, 
though  she  had  influence  in  high  quarters,  could  not  save  the  life  of 
the  confessor,  and  had  to  tell  Olympia  of  his  heroism  and  constancy 
in  the  hour  of  death. 

Lavinia  saw  enough  in  Home  to  strengthen  her  Protestant  principles. 
"Here,"  said  she  to  herself,  "is  the  metropolis  of  Ohristendom — a 
city  full  of  prelates,  priests,  monks,  nuns,  religious  observances  and 
ecclesiastical  establishments  of  all  kinds,  and  under  the  superintendence 
and  tutelage  of  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  infallible  head  of  the  Church  ; 
surely  here  Christianity  should  be  presented  in  its  purest  form — ^this 
should  be  the  paradise  of  innocence  and  sanctity — and  yet  here  the 
morals  of  the  cleigy  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of  corruption. 
There  is  no  conformity  between  the  lives  of  these  men  and  the  precepts 
of  Christianity,  of  which  they  profess  to  be  the  guardians.  Can  this 
den  of  idolatry,  blasphemy,  impurity,  and  all  abominations,  represent 
that  Church  for  which  Christ  laid  down  His  life  that  He  might  redeem 
her  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous 
of  good  works  1  Can  those  men  who  are  bloated  with  profligacy,  who 
are  perpetuating  ignorance,  idolatiy,  and  superstition — ^who  will 
neither  go  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  themselves,  nor  suffer  them 
that  are  entering  to  go  in — be  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  the 
CQstodians,  the  sole  custodians,  as  they  pretend,  of  the  treasures  of 
pardon  and  eternal  life  1 '' 

"  It  requires  both  reflection  and  sensibility,''  says  Dr.  M'Crie,  "  to 
form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  trials  which  a  distinguished  female 
must  endure  when  placed  in  the  circumstances  of  Lavinia  della 
Bovere.  A  cup  of  cold  water,  or  even  a  kind  message,  sent  to  a 
prisoner  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition,  a  word  spoken  in  behalf  of 
the  truth,  or  a  modest  refusal  to  be  present  at  a  superstitious  festival, 
afford  in  sack  cases  a  stronger  and  more  unequivocal  proof  of  a 
devoted  soid  than  the  most  flaming  professions,  or  a  fortune  expended 
for  religious  purposes,  by  one  who  lives  in  a  free  country,  and  is 
soiTomided  by  persons  who  are  friendly  to  the  Qospel." 
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Lavinia,  it  would  appear,  had  retomed  from  Rome  in  August^ 
1554,  for  then  she  was  at  Ferrara  just  at  the  crisis  when  Duke 
Hercules  was  carrying  on  his  persecuting  warfare  against  hereqr; 
when  the  Duchess  Ren6e,  tried  to  the  utmost,  had  to  walk  in  dark- 
ness ;  and  when  Calvin  wrote  one  of  his  stirring  epistles,  which  came 
as  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  to  revive  the  courage  which  he  feared 
would  slacken.  At  this  terrible  juncture,  however,  the  noble  lady 
of  the  Court  maintained  her  Christian  steadfastness,  greatly  strength- 
ened, there  can  be  no  doubt,  by  her  corresix>ndeince  with  Olympia. 
''You  have,"  says  the  latter,  writing  from  Heidelberg  in  August, 
1554,  **  you  have  many  companions  in  your  afflictions.  Be  aastued 
there  is  no  one  who  desires  to  live  godly  in  Christ  who  does  not 
experience  bitter  grief  and  calamities. -^PP^J  yourself  dili- 
gently to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  often  pray  to  God 
that  you  may  not  follow  the  example  of  the  multitude  of  the  ungodly 

who  everywhere  abound Let  it  be  your  endeavour  to  have 

greater  fear  of  that  God  who  is  supreme  over  all  things,  who  can 
cast  body  and  soul  together  into  hell,  than  of  feeble  men,  whose  life 
is,  in  the  Scriptures,  compared  to  a  shadow,  to  grass,  to  a  flower,  to 
smoka  Be  courageous  and  valiant  All  suffering,  however  severe, 
if  of  short  duration,  ought  to  be  endurable."  And  in  a  letter 
written  to  a  lady  named  Cherubina,  but  which  was  equally 
intended  for  Lavinia,  Olympia  thus  encourages  to  constancy 
in  the  confession  of  Christ,  amidst  dangers  and  persecutiaDs  to 
which,  on  that  account^  they  might  be  exposed: — ''To  the  letter  I 
have  already  written  you,  I  wish  to  add  a  few  lines  for  the  purpose 
of  exhorting  you  to  pray  to  God  that  He  would  give  you  strength, 
lest,  through  fear  of  those  who  can  kill  the  body  only,  you  offend 
that  gracious  Kedeemer  who  has  suffered  for  our  sakes ;  and  that  He 
would  enable  you  gratefully  to  confess  Him,  according  to  Eu  will, 
before  this  perverse  generation,  and  ever  to  keep  in  remembrance  the 
words  of  David,  '  I  hate  the  congregation  of  sinners,  and  will  not 
sit  in  the  company  of  the  wicked.'  <  I  am  weak,'  you  wiU  be  apt  to 
say,  *  and  cannot  do  this.'  O,  do  you  imagine  that  so  many  saints 
and  prophets,  that  so  many  martyrs,  even  in  our  day,  have  remained 
firm  in  their  own  unaided  virtue,  and  that  it  was  not  God  who  gave 
them  strength !  Then  consider  that  those  whose  weakness  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures  did  not  continue  always  infirm.    St  Peter's 
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denial  of  his  Master  is  not  recorded  as  an  example  for  our  imitation, 
bat  in  order  to  display  the  great  mercy  of  Christ,  and  to  show  us 
oor  own  frailty — ^not  to  excuse  it  He  soon  recoyered  from  his 
weakness,  and  obtained  such  a  degree  of  strength,  that  he  afterwards 
rejoiced  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  From  these  considerations 
ve  shoold  be  induced,  when  we  are  sensible  of  our  infirmity,  to 
apply  by  prayer  to  the  Physician,  and  request  that  He  would  make 
us  strong.  Provided  we  pray  to  Him,  He  will  not  fail  to  perform 
His  promise ;  only  He  does  not  wish  us  to  be  inactive,  but  to  be 
continuaUy  exercising  ourselves  with  that  armour  of  which  St.  Paul 
speaks  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.'' 

Lavinia  here  vanishes  from  the  path  of  history ;  but,  at  all  events, 
it  would  seem  she  survived  her  friend  Olympia,  and  to  the  survivor, 
probably,  we  are  indebted  for  the  letters  and  dialogues  with  which 
^e  memoirs  of  Olympia  have  been  enriched. 

John  Stouohton. 


PRACTICALLY  APPLIED. 

In  a  former  paper  an  attempt  was  made  to  apply  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Christ  in  Matthew  xviii  20  to  two  of  the  most  prominent 
ecclesiastical  questions  of  our  day«  Two  others  were  indicated,  and 
left  for  subsequent  exposition.  These  are  the  questions  which  relate 
to  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  to  its  missionary  efforts.  Is  the 
Church  "  one,"  and  how  best  can  its  '*  oneness  "  be  made  manifest  to 
the  world  ?  And  how,  too,  shall  the  Church  bring  its  energies  to 
bear  upon  the  aggressive  work  of  enlightening  and  converting  the 
world  1 

L  Thb  TJnitt  of  the  Church  hade  manifest. 

In  certain  spiritual  respects  all  true  believers  are  one  in  Christ  and 
in  God:  but  it  is  difficult  to  develop  their  essential  unity  in  a 
practical  way,  so  as  to  make  it  manifest  to  the  world.  Efforts  are 
now  being  made  on  a  large  scale;  as  well  as  by  earnest  and  devout  men, 
to  accomplish  this  object  But  we  ask — upon  what  platform,  or 
according  to  what  ecclesiastical  principles,  can  this  be  conceived  of  as  * 
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possible  9  It  would  seem,  on  care^  inqoiiy,  to  be  onlj  poaoUe  upon 
those  principles  which  we  have  already  shown  to  be  inTcdved  in 
Matthew  xviii  20. 

There  are  Episcopalians  in  the  west — ^notably  some  of  our  own 
Anglican  bishops — ^who  are  anzionslj  seeking  to  unite  with  %i80o- 
palians  in  the  east;  it  is  proposed  by  others  to  combine  together,  imder 
one  Conference,  several  of  the  great  Methodist  communities,  whidiaie 
at  present  scarcely  distinguishable  by  an  outsider  from  one  another : 
three  or  four  of  the  principal  Presbyterian  bodies  may  think  that  the 
time  has  come  for  them  to  make  mutual  overtures  and  ooalesoe  sb 
one :  and  let  us  suppose  that  these  various  schemes  succeed,,  aooording 
to  the  most  sanguine  wis)i  of  their  promoters — what  thent  The 
question  will  still  recui*^  How  will  you  unite,'amalgamate^  or  blend  to- 
gether into  one  these  three  distinct  and  several  Etystems  1  Suppose  all 
Episcopalians  brought  together  under  one  head,  all  Methodist  bodies 
governed  by  one  Conference,  and  all  Presbyteiians  submitting  to  the 
dictates  of  one  General  Assembly,  still  they  will  present  to  the  admiring 
world  a  spectacle  of  threefoldness  instead  of  unity.  The  Church  is 
not  yet  seen  to  be  one.  The  attempt  to  make  it  appear  so,  whilit 
these  various  denominational  systems  retain  their  peculiarities  and 
flaunt  their  respective  banners,  is  manifestly  vain.  Episcopalianism 
and  Presbyterianism  cannot  coalesce;  the  essential  antagonism  of  these 
two  systems  has  always  been  felt  and  acknowledged :  neither  can  they 
be  commingled  with  the  itinerancy  of  Methodism.  But  let  us  tarn  to 
the  principles  we  have  been  advocating,  which  are,  strictly  speaking, 
wholly  undenominationaL  Let  it  on  all  hands  be  held  enough  to  re- 
cognise each  local  Christian  society  as  in  all  essential  respects  a  tme 
and  authentic  church  in  itself,  whatever  may  be  its  form  of  worship, 
its  order  of  ministry,  or  its  spedal  modes  of  active  operation ;  and 
then  let  it  be  proclaimed  to  all  the  earth,  that  the  Church  of  Chnst, 
sofar  as  it  is  visible  amongst  men,  really  consists  of  all  such  local  Chris- 
tian societies,  contemplated  as  an  aggregate  whole.  It  would  then  be 
easy  to  make  the  world  believe  that,  ho^nrever  locally  severed  from  one 
another,  they  are  substantially  but  one  Body  in  Christy  all  having  the 
same  iaith,  the  same  baptism,  the  same  Spirit,  t^]ie  same  Divine  Head, 
and  the  same  inspired  Law-book,  to  determine  both  their  practioes  and 
their  creed.  Let  eveiy  church  thus  acknowledge  the  validity  of  eveiy 
other  church,  whilst  each  again  enjoys  the  privilege  both  of  freedom 
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and  of  self-goyemmenty  and  it  may  soon  be  made  manifest  that 
they  are  all  labouring  in  one  cause,  all  profiBBarng  the  same  leligion, 
all  fighting  under  one  banner.    It  is  simply  a  physical  necessity  which 
oompelB  belierers,  under  such  a  scheme,  to  form  themselves  into 
sepaiate  groups,  more  or  less  remote  from  one  another,  but  morally, 
ecclesiastically,  socially,  and  by  most  palpable  external  demonstration, 
they  may  all  be  seen  and  known  to  the  world  as  constituting  but  one 
anny  of  Emmanuel,  one  brotherhood  in  Christ     No  one  doubts  that 
an  aimy  is  one^  because  he  sees  the  soldiers,  for  the  sake  of  shelter, 
doBtering  together  in  separate  tents.     No  one  doubts  that  a  city  is 
one,  although  its  inhabitants  dwell  in  dififerent  houses,  or  in  dififerent 
Btreets.     It  is  enough  in  the  one  case  that  the  soldiers  fly  the  same 
colours,  wear  the  same  uniforms,  and  respond  to  the  call  of  the  same 
commander ;  and  in  the  other,  that  all  the  citizens  own  the  same 
king,  and  that  all  their  houses  are  enclo|»d  within  the  same  walls. 
Bat  different  denominations,  each  with  a  separate  name,  a  separate 
gOTemment,  and  a  separate  creed,  look  like  so  many  distinct  armies, 
posnbly  opposed  to  one  another,  or  so  many  distinct  cities,  each  haying 
its  own  name,  its  own  dialect,  and  its  own  centre  of  authority.    It  is 
not  denied  that  various  denominations  may  really  be  united  in  heart 
and  feeling ;  and  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  speak  of  them,  as  we  often 
do,  as  resembling  the  regiments  of  an  army  or  the  provinces  of  a 
kingdom ;  all  this  may  be  familiarly  known  to  those  who  belong  to 
them :  bnt  the  question  is,  how  best  to  render  their  unity  of  alle- 
gknoe  and  action  apparent  to  the  world  outside?    And  here  the 
contention    is,  that  the   existence  of    divers  sects   is    necessarily 
misleading  and  bewildering,  while  the  actual  conduct  of  those  sects 
to  each  otiier  has  often  been  such  iui  to  give  the  impression  to  the  world 
that  the  followers  of  Christ  are  veiy  &r  from  being  united  in  Him, 
and  equally  fke  from  loving  one  another  sincerely.     Some  churches 
openly  denounce  others,  and   some  are  undisguiaedly  derided  and 
despised  by  their  nominal  brethren.     The  best  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things,  apart  from  a  marvellous  and  unprecedented  effusion  of  the 
sprit  of  light  and  love  from  on  high|  vouchsafed  to  all  alike,  would  be  the 
abandonment  of  denominationalism  on  every  side ;  or,  at  least,  the  frank 
confession  that  sectarian  peculiarities  possess  no  special  vi^dity  or 
importance.    Let  importance  be  attached  only  to  the  claims  and  the 
piufesiions  of  each  society,  or  congregation ;  let  its  designations, 
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endo^inentBy  and  prerogatives,  aooording  to  the  will  of  the  Master 
of  ABsemblies  Himself,  be  alone  made  distinct  and  prominent;  and 
thus,  essentially,  if  not  in  profession  and  form,  let  the  prindplflB  of 
independency  be  acted  upon,  and  then,  but  not  otherwise,  can  the 
Church  be  made  to  appear  before  the  eyes  of  men  as  one  Body  in 
Christ.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  that  very  independency,  which, 
at  first  sight,  splits  the  Church  up  into  the  greatest  number  of 
scattered  fragments,  is  really  found  on  examination  to  be  the  most 
efieotive  means  of  unifying  the  whole  ;  so  that  a  departure  from  thu 
principle  is  at  once  to  set  up  the  standard  of  sectarianism,  and  the 
farther  men  go  from  its  simplicity  the  more  do  they  build  walls  of 
division  between  brethren,  and  the  more  do  they  multiply  the 
^Notes'*  or  signs  which  difltingniah  and  separate  eodeaSastical 
organizations  from  one  another.  To  be  an  Independent  stxictlj 
speaking,  is  not  to  belong  t9  any  denomination.  It  is  simply  to  be 
the  member  of  a  Christian  church,  worshipping  in  this  locality  or  in 
that  He  who  occupies  this  position  stands  on  a  platform  possible  to 
all  believers,  simply  as  believers :  and  this,  we  hold  U>  he  the  only 
possible  basis  of  universal  union  and  communUm.  Is  it  not  the 
true  Scriptural  doctrine  of  church  comprehension,  which  receives  and 
includes  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  1  The  Church, 
thus  constituted,  of  necessity  excludes  nona  It  insists  upon  nothing 
artificial,  or  merely  human :  it  imposes  no  special  formularies  or  rites : 
it  exalts  unduly  no  man  or  order  of  men :  it  simply  points  to  Christ  and 
says,  ^'  There  is  the  Foundation  Stone,"  and  then  it  points  to  the  be- 
liever and  says, ''  Be  thou  laid  upon  that  Foundation,  as  a  living  stone, 
taking  rank  side  by  side  with  all  thy  contemporary  brethren."  To  see 
the  Temple  thus  rise,  tier  after  tier,  generation  after  generation,  is  sorely 
to  present  to  the  gaze  of  the  universe  as  manifest  a  spectacle  of  unitj 
as  it  is  of  beauty,  sanctity,  and  strength.  In  a  word,  tlus  is  not 
Sectarianism,  it  is  the  only  genuine  as  well  as  the  broadest  catho- 
licity. 

It  is  indeed  marvellous  to  see  how  seldom,  except  in  the  case  of 
Popery,  any  system  has  claimed  to  be  adapted  to  man  universally. 
They  have  all  rather  prided  themsdves  on  being  denominational  and 
exclusive.  There  have  been  Eastern  Churches  and  African  Churches ; 
there  is  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  there 
are  in  Great  Britain — ^to  say  notlung  of  America — ^more  than  a  hon- 
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dmi  other  denominations,  of  more  or  less  importance,  biit  why  cannot 
they  unite  and  go  forth,  and  proclaim  to  all  men,  "  We  have  no 
Founder  but  Jesns  Christ ;  we  have  no  organization  that  is  im- 
perative, except  that  of  simple  societies  meeting  here  or  there  in  His 
name ;  we  have  no  laws  beyond  those  plainly  laid  down  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  we  wish  to  be  known  by  no  other  designation  than 
that  hy  which  the  disciples  were  first  called  at  Antioch  1 ''  Nothing 
else  they  might  profess,  believe,  or  observe,  need  hinder  the  world 
from  discerning,  or  prevent  them  from  confessing,  their  oneness  in 
the  Lord.  Christ's  Chnrch,  thus  constituted,  might  easily  become  a 
Universal  Churchy  inasmuch  as  it  could  exist  in  any  one  spot  of 
the  earth  as  readily  as  in  any  other.  But  this  remark  leads  on  to 
the  next  and  last  point  we  proposed  to  consider,  namely, 

The  Aggressive  Action  of  the  Church. 

The  Church  is  meant  to  opercnte  upon  the  world,    as  well  as  to  be 
tfmspicwms  to  the  world.    It  is  meant  to  be  a  fire  to  bum,  as  well  as 
a  light  to  shine.     In  other  words,  its  function  is  a  missionary  one  ; 
and  thus  regarded^  it  has  practically  to  be  looked  at  in  two  broad 
aspects :  first,  in  relation  to  society  at  home,  which  is  outwardly 
Christianized,  and  next,  in  relation  to  nations  abroad,  which  are  still 
Mahommedan  or  heathen.     With  regard  to  home  missionary  work 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  establishment  of  a  National  Church 
aecnres  one  pre-eminent  advantage:  it  covers  the  entire  area  of  the 
country  with  a  network  of  parishes  ;  and  in  each  parish  it  places,  or 
could  place^  a  resident  clergyman.     This  system  would  be  admirable 
if  it  could  also  secure,  in  every  case,  the  actual  spiritual  fitness  of 
the  clergymen  so  appointed  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  holy 
functions,  but  this  it  has  never  been  able  to  do.     The  Methodist 
system  has  shown  itself  remarkably  efficient  in  reaching  some  rural 
district?,  planting  chapels  in  even  small  and  remote  hamlets,  and 
maintaining  religious  seivices    in    them.     Independency  has   not 
hitherto  proved  itself  equal  to  either  of  these  systems  in  the  eflectivc  - 
ness  of  its  means  for  diffusing  the  Gospel  among  our  village  popula- 
tions ;  but  the  fault  has  lain,  not  so  much  in  its  principles,  as  in  the 
defective  and  timid  way  in  which  those  principles  have  been  carried 
out    Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  work  of  the  Church  iii 
nu*al  districts ;  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  main- 
tenance of  an  ordained  and  separated  ministry  in  village  stations ; 

Y 
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*  ^1^(1  too  little  use  has  been  made  of  the  principle  of  co-operation  in 
tbp  combination  of  strong  churches  to  evangelize  outlying  places. 
Tl^^re  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  new  and  *'  national "  oiganizationi 
recently  sanctioned  hj  the  Congregational  Union,  will,  in  due  time, 
give  practical  demonstration  of  what  is  undoubtedly  true  in  itself^ 
viz.,  that  these  simple  principles,  energetically  worked,  are  as  efficient 
fqr  evangelizing  efforts  at  home  as  they  have  proved  themflelves  to  be 
for  missionary  efforts  abroad. 

Looking,  then,  abroad  for  a  moment,  it  is  enough  to  remind  the 
reader  of  the  work  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which,  whatever 
tl^e  intention  of  its  founders,  has  really  come  to  be  substantialiy  a  co- 
operative organization  of  the  independent  churches  of  Great  Britain  for 
purely  missionary  efforts.  And  hera  the  facts  of  this  century  show 
plainly  that  independent  principles  are  well  adapted  to  diffuse  the  Gospel 
among  the  most  degraded  of  savages,  as  well  as  to  obtain  for  it  a 
welcome  and  a  footing  among  the  most  jealous  and  exclusive  of  semi- 
civilized  countries.  We  might  adduce  as  testimony  the  case  of  the 
Sputh  Sea  Islands,  or  of  Madagascar,  to  say  nothing  of  the  work  <^ 
t^e  London  Missionary  Society  in  China  and  Lidia.  Other  societies^ 
however,  have  been  equally  blessed  of  God ;  and  we  rejoice  to  be  able 
to  say  this.  But,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  mission  field  the  bonds  of 
muon  and  subordination  in  large  church  systems  have  been  neces- 
sarily relaxed,  and  both  missionaries  have  had  to  act  with  great  in- 
dependence, while  their  native  churches  have  been  p^^nitted  to 
exercise  an  unusual  measure  of  self-government.  We  have  no  wish 
tp  disparage  their  labours,  or  to  claim  for  the  Free  Churches  any  pre- 
eminence in  this  great,  world-wide  work.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  be 
able  to  show,  both  from  abstract  principles  and  from  achieved  facU, 
that  the  principles  we  advocate  are  as  well  fitted  as  any  other  tocairy 
out  the  Redeemer's  commission,  ''  Gk>  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preacb 
t^ip  Gospel  to  every  creature."  T.  G.  Hobton. 


THE  INFINITK 

The  sphere  of  our  belief  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  sphetv 
of  our  knowledge  ;  and  therefore  when  I  deny  that  the  infinite  can 
be  knoum,  I  am  far  from  denying,  that  by  us  it  is,  must,  and  onght 
to  be  bdieved. — Sir  W,  HandUon, 
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€^rxxtJi  ^nWixxQ  nnb  spiritual  %ik. 

Division  of  labour  is  the  Diyine  order  in  nature  and  in  ereryHlaj  life, 
and  is  one  condition  of  real  progress  in  the  Christian  Church. 
^' There  are  divenitiea  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit;  differences  of 
ministries,  but  the  same  Lord ;  diversUiee  of  operation,  but  it  b  the 
same  God  who  worketh  all  in  all" 

Among  the  methods  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  present  day 
in  this  land  (never  more  numerous  or  various  than  now),  this 
paper  has  special  reference  to  one  particular  kind  of  work — the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  spiritual  and  philanthropic  purposes. 

By  themselvea  and  aloney  material  structures  are  nowhere  in  Christ's 
kingdom.  Having  in  the  New  Testament  no  express  precept  for 
their  erection,  we  cannot  recognise  their  Chiistian  use  or  need 
except  as  the  legitimate  outcome  of  epiritaal  life,  for  spiritual 
purposes  in  given  circumstances. 

Bat,  admitting  that  such  life  exists,  that  it  has  taken  root  among 
a  given  population,  that  the  preaching  ministry  is  at  hand,  that 
religious  liberty  is  sufficiently  secured,  and  that  the  means  are  forth- 
coming,— this  work,  like  many  others,  comes  under  that  law  of 
Christian  expediency  which  the  Apostle  Paul  obeyed  when  "  he 
became  all  things  to  all  men  that  he  might  save  some " ;  and  we 
cannot  ignore  such  obligation  in  this  case  without  repudiating  the 
exercise  of  practical  wisdom  or  common  sense  in  the  service  of 
Christ. 

This  particular  work,  in  the  hands  of  spiritual  men,  has  always 
shaped  itself  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been 
placed.  Christ  and  the  Apostles  (while  uniformly  making  abundant 
nse  of  houses  ready  to  hand)  did  not  huUd  churches,  simply  because 
it  was  not  the  work  necessary  and  suited  to  their  times.  Missionaries 
to  the  heathen  or  other  unenlightened  nations  in  our  day  do  not  begin 
with  building  churches.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  in  this  country, 
the  building  of  a  Nonconformist  church  was  an  impoasihility,  and 
therefore  no  duty.  But  since  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688,  which 
for  ever  liberated  this  Nation  from  the  tyranny  of  .the  House  of 
Stuart,  Nonconformists  have  been  church  builders. 

In  their  first  endeavours  in  this  way,  after  the  passing  of  the 
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Toleration  Act,  in  May,  1689,  they  proceeded  with  oommendable 
caution,  and  wisely  adapted  their  structures,  to  their  circumstances. 
They  built  only  for  themselves^  selected  hidden  comers  and  back  lanee, 
and  consistently  called  their  places  "  Meeting  Houses.'* 

The  revival  of  spiritual  life  in  the  close  of  the  last  century  visited 
Congregationalists  as  well  as  others,  and  led  at  onoe  to  an  increase 
and  improvement  of  their  public  buildings,  which,  in  questionable 
emulation  of  their  Methodist  brethren  (to  whom  in  other  respects 
they  were  much  indebted),  they  began  to  designate  as  '*  Chapels.'' 

The  old  begging  system  naturally  arose  out  of  this  increased 
demand  for  new  buildings ;  and  that  temporary  expedient,  with  its 
many  evils,  gradually  led  to  the  more  systematic  methods  which 
are  now  adopted.  In  this  state  of  transition  much  was  due  to  the 
sagacity  and  generosity  of  Thomas  Wilson,  who  taught  Gongr^a- 
tionallsts  by  example  two  things — one,  to  build  not  for  mere  pre- 
servation, but  for  extension;  the  other,  to  combine  both  counsels  and 
efforts  in  some  mode  of  organization. 

In  this  necessary  work  of  organization  they  have  since  proceeded, 
as  Englishmen  are  wont  to  do,  by  successive  stages.  Their  first 
attempt  on  these  lines  was  called  the  Metropolitan  Chapel  Building 
Society,  formed  less  than  fifty  years  ago.  This  experiment  soon  gave 
way  to  what  is  called  the  London  Chapel  Building  Society  (i.6.,  the 
Society  in  and  for  London),  which  has  now  entered  on  its  thirty-first 
year,  and  has  done  a  good  work.  The  thii*d  in  the  series  was  the  one 
in  and  for  Lancashire,  one  of  the  chief  originators  of  which — Gkox^e 
Had  field — has  just  been  called  to  his  rest.  This  Society,  with  some  in- 
termission, has  also  rendered  valuable  service.  Then  came  the  English 
Society,  which,  after  receiving  due  and  full  sanction  from  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  England  and  Wales,  was  formed  at  a  Repre- 
sentative Conference  in  the  town  of  Derby,  in  1853,  and  which  was 
intended  to  supply  the  lack  of  service  of  the  other  two  in  all  parts  of 
England  outside  of  London  and  Lancashire,  and  in  the  Anglicized 
districts  of  Wales ;  also,  by  special  contributions,  in  Ireland  and  the 
British  Coloniis — a  field  embracing  a  population  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  millions.* 


*  Yorkshire,  BirmiDgham,  South  and  North  Wales,  and  other  districts  have 
aince  formed  local  associations  for  similar  purposes,  vith  all  of  which  the  Eoglish 
Society  suslaids  friendly  relations. 
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As  the  Secretarj  of  that  Society  from  the  beginning  till  now,  was, 
or  a  few  years,  Secretary  of  the  London  Society,  and  as  all  who  took 
an  active  part  in   the  formation  of   the  English  Society  had  the 
advantage  of  some  personal  and  relative  expeiienoe,  they  began  in  a 
way,  and  for  an  acknowledged  purpose  somewhat  distinctive — a  dis- 
tinctive pur^KMse  which,  though  steadily  kept  in  view  from  the  begin- 
ning, is  not  even  yet  universally  understood,  nor,  perhaps,  fairly 
appreciated.      The  English    Society  differs  from  the  old    begging 
system,  among  other  things,  especially  in  tliis — it  never  helps  any 
case  without  inquiry  and  practical   advice  before  the  works  are 
began  and  the  contract  is  signed.     Its  object  is  not  to  save  from 
the  consequence  of  mistakes  which  might  have  been  avoided^  but  to 
prevent  mistakes  and  unnecessary  expense  at  the  only  stage  when 
such  prevention  is  possible.     Both  the  London  and  the  Lancashire 
Societies  (beginning  at  the  time  and  in  the  way  they  did)  started 
by  raising,  or  endeavouring  to  raise,  a  large  sura  of  money,  and  thus 
conveyed  the  impression  that  their  chief  work  was  money-getting  and 
money-giving. 

The  English  Society  did  not  take  thiB  course.  It  began  by  inviting 
well-known  architects  to  furnish  sets  of  plans  which  might  prove 
more  or  less  suitable  as  models  of  the  kind  of  buildings  contemplated. 
It  very  early  prepared  and  published  its  "  Practical  Hints  on  Chapel 
Building,"  now  in  its  third  edition.  It  then  proposed  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  a  certain  number  of  such  improved  buildings  in  the  course 
of  five  years — the  number  proposed  being  fifty.  After  this  explanation 
of  the  kind  of  work  aimed  at,  and  its  proposed  methods,  it  asked 
for  contributions  for  the  work  and  time  specified.  Its  first  annual 
income  was  only  £2,700,  and  its  guaranteed  income  for  five  years 
was  £10,000.  The  Society  has  never  underrated  its  monetary  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  always  attached  to  it  vital  importance.  But 
it  has  never  placed  money ^r«^/  always  giving  the  precedence  to  the 
definite^  practical  purposes  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied,  fully  con- 
vinced that,  in  the  long  run,  this  course  would  prove  the  best  means 
of  securing  all  necessary  funds. 

The  true  and  main  purpose  of  the  Society — its  raison  d^etre — ^is  what 
it  calls  "  satisfactory  undertakings  " — satipfactory  in  their  origin  and 
need  ;  in  the  size,  character,  and  cost  of  the  site  and  the  building ; 
in  the  loc*!  sujiport ;  in  the  concurrence  of  neighbouring  churches  ; 
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in  the  provisions  of  the  trast  deed,  and  ia  the  prospect  of  an  eiCrlj 
extinction  of  debt. 

These  are  its  ends,  toward  which  it  employs  two  means — advice 
beforehand  and  conditional  monetary  help.  If  it  gave  the  former 
only,  and  its  advice  were  accepted,  it  would  render  a  service  worth 
its  existence.  But  as  advice  is  least  esteemed  and  most  stoutly  i^esented 
by  those  who  need  it  most,  and  as  monetary  aid  may  be  so  given  as 
to  stimulate  rather  than  supersede  local  effort,  the  Society  adds  to 
counsel  the  conditional  help  of  the  purse,  and  because  of  these  bene- 
ficial uses  of  its  money,  it  appeals  to  the  churches  for  the  needed  supply, 
satisfied  that  it  can  make  money  go  a  great  deal  further,  and  accom- 
plish much  better  results,  than  can  be  done,  as  a  rule,  by  private  and 
unconditional  gifts. 

But  these  uses  of  the  money  entrusted  to  it  are  not  its  only  claim 
for  help.  The  Society  has  always  tried  to  make  its  money  reproductive. 
It  may,  like  the  rice  seed,  be  ''  cast  upon  the  waters ''  and  lost  sight  of 
for  a  time,  but  it  is  so  cast  that  it  may  be  ''  found  "  again,  though 
"  after  many  days." 

This  reproductiveness  is  very  obviously  one  great  meaning  of  what 
it  calls  its  Loan  Fund,  the  money  of  which  is  advanced  on  personal 
legal  security,  to  be  repaid  in  various  annual  instalments  without 
interest ;  and  as  a  rule  these  loans  are  promptly  repaid,  and  the  money 
is  ready  to  go  out  again  to  render  a  like  service  elsewhere. 

Nor  does  this  principle  of  reproductiveness  apply  to  the  Loan 
Fund  only.  It  no  less  enters  into  its  grants ;  and  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  some  to  connect  returns  with  gifts,  yet  a  very  little 
reflection  may  convince  all  sensible  men  that  in  this  respect  the 
Society  is  right.  The  Society  exists  for  extension.  It  never  dreams 
of  stopping  its  work  ;  growth  is  a  necessity  of  its  existence.  It  can- 
not consistently  with  this  idea  let  its  money  "  sink  like  lead  into  the 
water";  it  helps  others  tq  extend  in  order  that  they  may  afterwards 
join  the  Society  in  carrying  on  the  common  work  of  extension. 
Helping  any  particular  church  does  not  content  its  zeaL  It  there- 
fore gives,  in  the  hope  that  all  receivers  will  in  their  turn  be  givers  to 
the  same  object  for  which  it  exists.  And  is  not  this  €rod's  law! 
Does  He  not  say,  "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give"!  "It 
is  more  T>leesed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Unlimited  as  are  His 
resources,  still  He  says  to  the  miraculously  fed,  "  CkiUier  up  the 
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fmgments,  that  nothing  may  be  lost/'  And  what  are  the  leaves 
and  blossoms  of  the  ever  welcome  spring  but  the  reprodaction  of 
those  that  lived  and  died  before  them  ?  In  obedience  to  this  divine 
lav  of  reprodaction,  and  with  a  special  view  to  fche  honourable  inde- 
pendence of  aided  churches,  and  the  exercise  of  their  sympathy  with 
sister  chnrches  needing  help,  the  constitution  of  the  Society  requires 
that  all  churches  helped  by  grants  make  some  voluntary  annual  con- 
tribution to  the  common  fund — ^all  obligation,  on  the  ground  of  such 
help,  ceasing  when  these  annual  gifts  amount  to  a  total  equal  to  the 
Society's  grant. 

This  Society  began  in  1853,  with  the  idea  of  aiding,  in  the  way 
explained,  ten  churches  in  each  year.  After  a  little  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  it  can  now  report  521  so  aided,  or  271  more 
than  were  anticipated  at  first,  within  the  time.  These  churches  con- 
tarn  240,000  sittings,  and  their  entire  cost,  including  sites,  is  at  least 
.£1,050,000  ;  towards  which  the  aid  of  the  Society,  paid  or  promised, 
is  £140,003.  Hitherto,  without  borrowing,  it  has  met  all  its 
engagements  when  due,  and  has  assets  fully  equal  to  all  that  are 
outstanding. 

What  these  more  than  500  churches  mean  in  relation  to  things 
spiritual  and  eternal — what  will  be  their  outcome  during  succeeding 
genwations  in  respect  to  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  we  must  leave  to 
the  future  to  determine  and  reveal.  But  no  one  who  believes  in  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  vital 
relation  of  free  churches  to  Christendom  and  the  world  at  large^ 
can  doubt  that  in  this  instrumentality  is  a  guarantee  of  good  which 
will  infinitely  repay  all  the  cost  of  toil  and  money  which  the  work 
has  involved. 

In  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  English  Society  a  Conference 
has  recently  been  held  in  Nottingham.  Two  important  decisions  were 
reached  on  that  occasion.  One,  that  the  Society  should  aim  at 
erecting  100  more  churches  and  fifty  manses  during  the  ensuing  five 
years;  for  which  new  work  it  was  calculated  that,  in  the  course  of 
that  time,  an  additional  £25,000  will  be  required  for  these  various 
purposes.  The  other  was  a  very  cordial  and  unanimous  invitation  to 
ike  Rev.  James  Townley,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Townley,  to 
derote  himself  specially  to  the  great  effort  of  raising,  or  helping  to 
rsise,  this  additional  sum,  in  the  acknowledged  capacity  of  the 
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'^  Honorary  Travelling  Secretary.'*  Very  eamesUy  ia  this  noble  efibrt 
of  Mr.  Townley  commended  to  the  confidence,  sympathy,  prayers,  and 
help  of  Christian  people. 

The  Society,  in  starting  on  this  farther  career  of  five  years'  work 
with  the  additional  help  of  Mr.  Townley,  uses  one  argument  with  those 
to  whom  it  appeals  for  aid.  It  asks  them  to  help  in  the  future  accord- 
ing to  the  USE  which  the  Society  has  made  of  their  generous  aid  in 
the  past.  G. 


Travels  and  Researches  among  the  Lakes  and  Mountains  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Africa.  From  the  Journals  of  the  late  J.  Frederic 
Elton,  F.K.G.S.,  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Mozambique,  late  of  the 
98th  Regiment  Edited  and  completed  by  H.  M.  Cottebilu 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.     (John  Murray.) 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  record  of  African  travel 
The  brave  and  enterprising  man  whose  journals  and  sketches  have 
been  admirably  edited  and  completed  by  Mr.  Cotterill,  fell  a  victim 
to  his  enthusiasm  for  repressing  the  horrors  of  the  East  African  slsTe 
trade,  during  a  hazardous  final  journey  from  the  north  of  Lake  Nyassa 
to  the  coast,  by  a  route  which  had  been  seldom  threaded  before  by  a 
European.  Consul  Frederic  Elton  had  exceptional  advantages  for 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him.  He  had  seen 
considerable  service  in  India  and  China.  In  the  relief  of  Lucknow 
and  Delhi  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Hugh  Hose,  though  he  was  not 
then  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  present,  in  1860,  at  the  taking  of 
Pekin,  and  in  1866  was  with  the  French  in  Mexico.  His  Afrion 
exploration,  by  means  of  which  he  was  able  to  make  considerable  ad- 
ditions to  our  geographical  knowledge,  was  commenced  in  1868.  I& 
1871  he  had  official  duties  at  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Natal.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  Vioe- 
Consul  at  Zanzibar,  in  1875  H.M.  Consul  in  the  Portuguese  territoiy 
at  Mozambique.  In  all  his  wanderings  his  note-book  and  sketch- 
book were  always  at  hand,  and  he  has  brilliantly  and  snooessfiillj 
catight  the  flying  features  of  nature  and  society.     Of  his  inda8trf» 
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abonnding  spirit  and  courage,  shrewd  insight  and  dexterity,  the 
Tolame  before  us  gives  ample  proof.  The  impressions  produced  upon 
bim  bj  Mozambique  and  Zanzibar,  by  the  coast  of  Madagascar  and 
the  Lake  Njassa,  by  A.frican  sport  aud  by  Africa's  open  sore — the  slave 
trade-^are  vigorously  told.  The  story  of  his  travels  does  not  possess 
the  dramatic  interest  of  Dr.  Livingstone's,  Sir  S.  Baker's,  Mr. 
Stanley's,  or  Lieutenant  Cameron's.  There  is  no  climacteric  event,  no 
crowning  discovery  to  chronicle,  but  the  reader  fcels  continually  that 
be  is  in  the  company  of  a  man  who  has  a  definite  official  duty  to  dis- 
cbarge,  and  who  is  not  led  aside  from  the  immediate  task  set  before 
bim,  which  was  to  carry  out  an  arrangement  made,  after  much 
difficulty,  wich  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  treat  the  formation  of  slave 
caravans  and  their  transit  by  sea  as  illegal.  He  did  not  meddle 
with  the  infamous  Arab  trade  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  not  as 
yet  broken  the  new  statute ;  he  had  not  the  physical  force  at  his 
disposal  for  this.  But  he  succeeded  both  by  sea  and  land  in  en- 
forcing the  regulation,  and  thus  burned  smuggling  dhows,  manumitted 
tbousands  of  slaves,  and  in  many  cases  had  opportunity  of  relieving 
tbeir  intolerable  sufferings  and  supplying  them  with  food. 

The  last  seven  chapters  are  charged  with  veiy  graphic  details  of  his 
Bport  and  adventure  of  all  kinds  in  going  from  Zanzibar  to  Nyassa 
and  back.  Hippopotamus,  lion,  elephant,  and  crocodile — all  come 
in  for  wild  encounter.  Fever,  often  repeated,  at  last  brings  on  delirium 
and  coma,  and  this  bright,  strong,  noble-hearted  fellow,  capable 
of  any  and  every  kind  of  exertion,  finally  succumbs.  Two  matters 
are  mentioned  which  may  be  of  special  interest  to  our  readers.  One  is 
tbe  fact,  that  by  the  energy  and  liberality  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  and  Mr. 
William  Mackinnon,  a  good  road  is  being  constructed  to  Lake  Nyassa^ 
which,  if  completed,  will  tend  to  open  up  an  immense  and  legitimate 
trade  that  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  arrest  the  slave  trade 
in  its  80uroe&  Another  rencontre  which  especially  interested  as,  is 
that  after  the  death  of  Consul  Elton,  Mr.  Cotterill  met  at  Kirasa  the 
missionary  party  consisting  of  Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Dodgshun,  Mr.  Price, 
and  others  who  were  on  the  way  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  incidental 
information  is  given,  that  not  only  had  the  tsetse  fly  compelled  the 
lA>ndon  missionary  party  to  relinquish  their  first  attempt  to  convey 
tbeir  stores  into  the  interior  by  waggons,  but  that  M.  Broyon — 
wbo  had  male  a  second  attempt  with  the  aid  of  these  discarded 
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waggons — Lad  been  equally  unsuccessful.  We  bitterly  lament  the 
loss,  not  only  of  such  brilliant  civil  servants  as  Consul  £lton,  but  of 
such  fine-spirited  Christian  missionaries  as  the  Rev.  J.  Thomson. 

21ie  Church  and  its  Polity,     By  Charles  Hodqe,  D.D.,  Author  of 
"  Systematic  Theology."     (Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons.) 

This  volume  is  supplementary  to  the  valuable  and  extensive  treatise 
on  ''  Systematic  Theology ''  for  which  the  venerable  author  is  justly 
renowned.     In  form,  binding,  and  appearance  we  have  a  continuation 
of  the  greater  work.     In  subject-matter  and  in  origin  the  two  differ 
considerably.     The  reader  must  not  expect  a  comprehensive  treatise 
on  ecclesiology,   but  a  reprint  of  articles  originally  published,  at 
intervals   from    1B35   to    1868,  in  the  Princeton  Review  and  here 
arranged  by  the  editors  in  something  like  a  topical  order.     The 
articles   differ  considerably  in  intrinsic  value.      Some  reveal  the 
highest  efforts  of  a  powerful  and  candid  mind  grappling  with  a  subject 
of  transcendent  interest — as^  e.g.y  the  first  paper  on  ''  The  Idea  of  the 
Church  " — others  handle  an  effete  or  extinct  controversy,  the  weak 
logic  and  infirm  pretensions  of  a  transatlantic  divine,  or  the  iq)ecial 
and  intricate  politics  of  the  Presbyterian  oommunities  in  the  Kew 
World.     Some  of  the  papers  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of 
expression  or  completeness;  others  are  quite  fragmentary.    These 
fi*agments  rather  indicate  than  fill  out  the  plan  of  an  unfinished 
though  encyclopsedic  scheme,  like  the  firm  lines  shown  in  maps  of 
half-diacovered  .ooxmtries  alongside  of  dotted  ouUines  of  coi\]eotiiral 
lakes  and  possible  rivers.  We  accept  the  volume,  notwithstanding  its 
defective  character  and  its  frequent  and  unavoidable  repetitions ;  and 
simply  express  the  wish  that  the  filial  zeal  of  the  Kev.  A.  A.  Hodge, 
and  the  researches  of  Mr.  Durrani^  had  been  able  to  make  the  work 
a  more  complete  treatment  of  this  great  subject.     When  Dr.  Hodge 
deals  with  great  principles  he  is  at  his  best,  and  we  commend  the 
luminous  and  satisfying  exposition  of  '*  The  Idea  of  the  Church,''  and 
also  the  extremely  able  manner  in  which  he  vindicates  for  the  true 
Church  of  €k)d's  elect  all  the  notes  of  a  Church — ^nnity,  caiholioity, 
holiness,  perpetuity,  visibility,  and  the  like — and  shows  that  the  con- 
cessions of  the  great  Fathers,  and  the  admissions  of  modem  fiome 
and  Oxford,  demonstrate  the  untenableness  of  the  hypothesiB  that  his 
Church  to  which  Ood's  pronuses  are  made  is  one  paiticalar  sociefy 
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ruled  bj  one  particular  class  or  kind  of  officer.  The  treatment  of  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State  is  healthy,  historic,  able,  and  con- 
cluaiye.  The  various  theories  of  this  relation  are  admirably  exhibited, 
and  the  complete  severance  of  the  powers  of  State  and  Church  sus- 
tained by  sound  Scriptural  argument.  Numerous  isolated  questions 
deserve  special  recognition,  such  as  "The  Presbyterian  Liturgies," 
"  The  Relation  of  Presbyterian  to  Anglican  Orders,"  "  The  Validity  of 
Roman  Baptism,"  which  Dr.  Hodge  vindicates  with  sound  learning 
and  much  force  against  an  almost  unanimous  decision  of  his  own 
General  Assembly.  Many  other  themes  will  prove  of  great  interest  to 
our  Presbyterian  brethren.  We  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Hodge  has  ever 
sufficiently  appreciated  the  Congregational  platform,  though  he  often 
approaches  it. 

Forbidden  Fruit.  A  Series  of  Sermons  on  Temptation,  preached  in 
New  College  Chapel,  London.  By  the  E«v.  Johnson  Barker, 
LL.B.     (W.  Kent  and  Co.) 

We  are  extremely  grateful  to  Mr.  Barker  for  this  specimen  of  a 
high  class  of  pulpit  teaching.  These  instructive  and  suggestive 
diiicouises  do  not  pretend  to  grapple  with  the  literary  or  metaphjrsical 
difficolties  of  the  subject,  but  they  foaten  upon  the  ethical  aspect,  and 
practical  issues  of  temptation  with  subtlety  of  conception,  force  of 
expression,  and  fine  tact.  There  is  no  straining  after  effect,  or  piling 
up  of  agony,  but  a  godly  striving  to  shield,  g^de,  and  strengthen. 
The  preacher  finds  adequate  illustration  near  at  hand,  present  to 
every  consciousness  of  the  fact  of  the  temptation  and  its  nature ;  he 
classifies  the  forces  and  detects  the  ambuscades  of  the  tempter,  and 
he  rallies  the  spiritual  and  moral  powers  for  encounter  with  the  foe. 
We  highly  appreciate  the  discourse  on  the  limits  of  temptation, 
and  thank  the  author  heartily  for  his  suggestive  remarks  on  the 
Divine  Helper  of  the  tempted. 

The  Early  Years  of  Christicmity :  A  Cwnprehensive  History  of  Uie  First 
Three  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  By  E.  de  Pbessense, 
D.D.  Translated  by  Annie  Harwood-Holmden.  Vol,  I.  The 
Apostolic  Age.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

This  reprint  of  an  invaluable  work  will  put  one  of  the  best 
exhibitions  of  the  early  history  of  the  Church  within  the  reach  of  all 
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our  students  and  Sunday-school  teachers.  It  is  of  iinmonse  momsnt 
that  this  story  be  told  by  a  writer  of  profoundly  evangelical  sympathy, 
ulive  to  all  the  assaults  of  modern  criticism,  but  absolutely  emanci- 
pated from  sacerdotal  and  sacramentarian  fictiona  We  eamostlj 
trust  that  the  entire  series  may  be  reprinted.  A  portrait  of  Br.  de 
Pressens^  adorns  the  volume. 

Handbooks  for  Bible-Claases.   Edited  by  the  Kev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D., 

and  the  Rev.   Alex.   Whtte,   M.A.      1.     The  Post-Exilian 

Prophets,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  with  IntroductioDS  and 

Notes  by  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.     2.  The  Epistle  of  Paul 

to  the  Churches  of  Galatia,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the 

Rev.  James  Macqregor,  D.D.     (T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

This  new  series  promised  to  Biblical  students  and  Sunday-school 

leachera  is  likely  to  be  extremely  useful  and  popular.     The  editon 

nppear  to  have  selected  most  admirable  writers  to  whom  they  hare 

entrusted  a  prolonged  series  of   handbooks    on    Holy  Scripture, 

Christian  evidences,  and  Bymbolic&     The  two  volumes  before  xa 

ure  well  done.     Dr.   Dods'  general    introduction  to  the  Prophets 

deserves  special  attention,  and  so  does  Dr.  Macgregor's  introduction 

to  the  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.     The  first  is  thoughtful, 

suggestive,  and  finely  analytical  of  the  various  groups  of  piophetictl 

Scripture,  their  moral  worth  and  evidential  character.   He  inclineB 

to  the  unity  of  Zechariah's  prophecies.     We  are  much  struck  by  the 

breadth,  raciness,  and  seriousness  of  Dr.  Macgregor's  work.    One 

feature  lends  special  charm  to  each  of  these  handbooks,  that  sound 

analogies  are  drawn  from  contemporary  events  and  literature,  and 

the  reader  is  brought  up  side  by  side  with  the  returning  exiles  from 

Dabylon,   and   placed  in  the  midst  of  the  convulsed  and  harassed 

churches  of  Galatia  when  St.  Paul's  letter  reached  them. 


England^ 8  Royal  Ilome.  By  the  Rev.  0.  Bullock,  B.D.  (London : 
Hand  and  Heart  Publishing  Offices.)  This  work  is  a  mosaic  offsets 
and  features  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Royal  Family,  particnlaHj 
of  the  Queen,  the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  Princess  Alice.  The 
endeavour  to  gratify  curiosity  is  made  subservient  to  moral  and 
Kpiritual  improvement— 5pen<  in  the  Service:  A  Memoir  of  the  Very 
Kev,  Achillea  Daunt,  />./>.,  Dean  of  Cork.     By  the  Rev.  F.  K. 
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Wynne,  M.A.     (London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.)   Achilles  Daunt, 
the  late  Dean  of  Cork,  possessed  social  qualities  which  made  him  an 
attractive  centre  of  Christian  influence.     It  was  his  constant  aim  to 
exalt  the  Saviour  in  all  he  was,  and  said,  and  did.     His  popularity 
as  a  preacher  was  employed  to  win  souls  for  Christ  j  whether  in  the 
seaside  village  of  Rincurran,  or  in  the  great  centres  of  life  at  Dublin 
and  Gorki  his  energies  were  exercised  in  doing  good.     Indeed,  his 
chanu^ter  and  work  speak  so  plainly  for  themselves,  that  his  bio- 
grapher might  have  been  well  content  with  fewer  terms  of  eulogy. 
—Gospel  Songsy  and  other  Poetical  Pieces.     By  W.  T.  McAusline, 
Author  of  "  Prayer,  Pardon,  and  Peace,"  "  The  Young  Student,"  etc. 
A  small  volume  of  poems  in  diflerent  metres,  and  composed  on 
Tarious  special  occasions,  such  as  New  Year's  Day,  the  death  of  fiiends, 
etc.    There  is  nothing  pretentious  in  these  efl'iisions,  no  attempt  at 
sabUme  flights,  but  they  are  gentle,  mellifluous — like   the  sylvan 
stream  or  the  singing  of  birds.     They  are  replete  with  Gospel  truth 
and  permeated  with  hallowed  unction,  yet  not  to  satietj.     We  learn 
that  Mr.  Sankey  intends  to  wed  some  of  them  to  his  own  music,  to 
be  song  at  hia  meetings — a  proof  at  once  of  their  poetic  beauty  and 
evangelical  sentiment.     The  volume  will  be  found  a  suitable  com- 
panion  for  the  sick-chamber  or  solitary  hour. — Tlie  Person  and 
Offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit     Bj  the  late  Very  Rev.  Achilles  Daunt, 
D.D.    These  six  Donellan  lectures  are  a  simple  and  earnest  testi- 
^  mony  to  the  person,  the  coming,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
both  at  the  beginning  of  the   Christian   dispensation   and  at  the 
present  time.     They  are  thoroughly  evangelical  in  thought  and  tone, 
and  quicken  the  desire  for  richer  manifestations  of  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost — The  Lay  Preacher,     Third  Series,  Vol  III.  (liondon : 
F.  E.  Longley,  Warwick  Lane.)    The  contents  of  this  new  volume  of 
the  Lay  Preacher  fully  answer  its  description  as  a  miscellany  of  helps 
for  the  study,  pulpif,   platform,  and   desk. — Can  ye  Drink  of  Uie 
Cup  tluit  I  Drink  ofl  and  otlier  Sermons  by  the  late  Rev,  J,  M,  J^ew- 
land.    Edited  by  G.  W.  Joyce.     (London:  Elliot  Stock.)  These  ser- 
mons  ai*e  introduced  by  an  appropriate  sketch  of  the  late  author's 
earnest  and  consistent  life.     They  are  full  of  Christian  thought  and 
feeling.     Old  themes  are   treated  with   the   freshness  of  one  who 
thought  for  himself.     The  last  sermon  testifies  to  the  character  of 
Ihomas  Binney^  who  was  during  five  years  pastor  of  the  same  church 
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at  Newport. — The  Daily  Prayer- Booh  for  the  Use  ofFamUieB,  Edited 
bj  John  Stoiighton,  D.D.  (London  :  Hodder  and  Stongbton.)  We 
welcome  tbis  sixtb  edition  of  a  valuable  aid  in  family  wonhip. 
Varied  and  suitable  prayers  are  provided  for  seven  weeks,  and  also 
for  special  occasions  and  seasons. 


Mrs.  Chalmers. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Chalmers  on  the  20tb  February,  1879,  at  Borwood, 
Sydney,  has  deprived  the  London  Missionary  Society  of  a  faithfal  and 
devoted  Christian  worker.  She  left  England  with  her  husband,  the  Rer. 
J.  Chalmers,  in  1866.  They  were  appointed  to  labour  atKarotonga. 
Mrs.  Chalmers  made  a  favourable  impression  on  all  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact  on  the  way.  Like  her  husband  she  was  fall  of 
missionary  zeal.  They  had  just  come  from  the  scenes  of  remarkable 
revivals  in  Scotland,  and  retained  the  fire  of  that  awakening.  Mr. 
Chalmers  at  Adelaide,  at  Melbourne,  and  here  in  Sydney,  in  bis 
public  services,  gave  convincing  proof  of  his  earnestness  in  his  Master's 
work.  Those  who  knew  Mrs.  Chalmers  in  private  intercourse  felt 
that  she  was  in  every  way  fitted  for  a  missionary's  wife.  She  entered 
upon  her  work  at  Karotonga  with  great  energy,  attended  to  the 
educational  wants  of  the  teachers'  wives,  and  had  classes  for  the  moral 
and  spiritual  improvement  of  the  native  girls.  She  laboured  there 
for  several  years ;  but  the  desire  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chalmers 
was  to  undertake  work  for  Christ  in  purely  heathen  coimtries. 
Rarotonga  had  advanced  to  the  state  of  a  civilised  and  Christianised 
land,  but  the  missionaries  wished  to  be  amidst  the  dark  tribes  of  New 
Guinea.  About  three  years  ago  Mrs.  Chalmers  was  unwell,  and  she 
sought  rest  and  recovery  amongst  her  friends  and  relatives  in  New 
Zealand.  She  returned  to  Rarotonga  for  a  season,  and  then  the  de8u« 
of  her  heart  was  gratified  by  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  consenting  to  their  removal  to  New  Guinea.  After  so 
long  a  term  of  service  they  were  entitled  to  visit  England,  but 
so  anxious  were  they  to  help  the  new  mission  that  they  laid 
aside  the  project  of  coming  to  England  until  they  could  see  how  tbe 
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teacheiB  would  settle  down  to  the  work  at  the  new  sphere  of 
labour.  It  was  suggested  to  Mrs.  Chalmers  that  she  should  allow 
her  hosband  to  go  first  and  inspect  the  land,  and  when  he  had 
foand  a  suitable  place,  and  made  necessary  preparations,  that  she 
slioald  go  to  him.  But  she  spumed  this  idea,  and  said  ^  she  would 
go  where  her  husband  went,  and  share  with  him  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  his  work." 

In  September,  I877>  they  went  up  to  Somerset  and  joined  the  New 
Guinea  Mission.  They  sailed  for  South  East  Oape,  and  took  up 
their  abode  at  that  place,  having  fixed  upon  it  as  a  suitable  station 
for  the  East  end  of  New  Guinea.  A  house  was  fitted  up,  and  Mrs. 
Chalmers  took  up  her  abode  there  with  some  of  the  native  teachers. 
The  mission  boat  Mayri  called  at  East  Cape,  when  some  of  the  natives  at 
Catamaran  Bay  got  into  conflict  with  the  crew,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  all  hands  were  saved  from  being  murdered. 
The  efforts  of  the  Rev.  J.  Chalmers,  and  the  cool  bravery  of  Mra. 
Chalmers,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  saved  their  lives  and  the  lives 
of  the  teachers.  Mrs.  Chalmers  consented  to  stay  alone  with  the 
teachers  whilst  her  husband,  in  the  BUengoioan,  visited  the  teachers 
at  recently  formed  stations  on  several  parts  of  New  Guinea,  and  came 
on  to  Cooktown  for  coals  and  repairs.  This  period  of  waiting  and 
living  alone  with  the  teachers  amongst  a  people  about  whom  they 
knew  but  little  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  tax  on  her  strength.  She  was 
seized  with  fever,  and  this  greatly  aggravated  the  complaint  fi'om  which 
she  was  previously  suffering.  It  was  decided  that  she  should  visit 
Sydney  for  a  change,  in  the  hope  that  in  a  few  months  she  would  be 
able  to  rejoin  her  husband.  Christian  friends  showed  her  all  possible 
kindness,  both  at  Cooktown  and  at  Brisbane,  on  her  way  to  Sydney. 
It  was  evident  when  she  arrived  here  that  she  was  seriously  ill.  She 
was  taken  under  the  kind  care  of  Mrs.  A.  Jones,  of  Burwood,  who 
did  everything  in  her  power  for  her  comfort  and  recovery.  Dr.  P. 
Sydney  Jones  was  most  attentive  to  her  case.  All  was  done  that 
human  skill  and  Christian  kindness  could  suggest ;  but  the  disease 
▼as  incurable,  and  she  gradually  sank ;  passing  from  time  into 
eternity  as  in  a  sleep — ^without  struggle  or  groan  she  died. 

To  the  last,  she  could  not*  realise  that  she  was  not  to  return  to  her 
work.  So  deep  was  her  feeling  on  this  subject  that  it  was  not  con- 
sidered prudent  to  tell  her  that  she  could  not  possibly  do  so.     She 
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would  not  listen  to  the  idea  that  her  husband  could  leave  his  work 
and  come  down  to  her.     **  He  could  not  be  spared."     "What  would 
the  newly  located  teachers  do  without  some  one  to  advise  and  direct 
them  in  their  new  and  difficult  spheres  of  labour  1"     She  was  an 
admirable  correspondent,  and  her  published  letters  show  how  well 
and  truly  she  could  describe  all  she  saw.     She  was  bom  in  Scotland. 
Her  will  was  strong.     Her  mind  was  quick  to  grasp  a  subject  almost 
at  first  sight.    She  did  not  abound  in  sentiment.    She  took  a  common- 
sense,  practical   view  of  things,  and  she  was  earnest  in  carrying 
out  her  convictions.     She  was  cheerful,  hopeful,  and  self-reliant  She 
did  not  often  speak  of  her  religious  feelings;  but  she  had  a  firm  hold  of 
the  Qospel  of  Christ  as  her  trust  in  time  of  trouble,  and  her  hope  of 
life  eternal*      She  was  carried  to  her  grave  by  loving,  sorrowing 
frienda     Her  husband  was  far  away,  unconscious  of  his  loss,  hoping 
to  see  her  again  by  the  April  mail ;  but  she  sleeps  in  a  tomb  in  Book- 
wood  burial-ground.     She  was  still  young ;  cut  down  in  her  prime. 
Her  works  will  follow  her.    ''She  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 
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SPEECH  OF  THE  PRIME  MINISTER. 

A  PROMINENT  feature  in  the  Church  life  in  Madagascar  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Natiys  Missiokabt  Sooiett,  which  was  commenced  four 
years  ago.  Its  object  is  to  send  native  missionaries  to  distant  tribes 
who  are  in  a  state  either  of  entire  or  partial  heathenism.  This  Society, 
greatly  aided  by  the  Palace  Church,  has  made  distinct  efiforts  to  plant 
the  Gospel  in  new  centres  in  the  South  of  the  island. 

In  July,  1877,  a  praiseworthy  effort  was  made  to  locate  two  evangelists 
among  an  interesting  people — ^the  Tanosy,  under  the  chief  Badodo — ^all  of 
whom  seemed  anxious  to  he  taught  the  Cliristian  faith.    The  Rev.  J. 
BicEiBDBOx  accompanied  them,  and,  for  a  time,  everythiag  seemed  to 
progress  most  favourably.    After  a  while,  however,  the  jealousy  of  the 
petty  kings  in  the  surrounding  districts  was  roused,  and  repeated  quarrels 
ensued,  in  which  the  presence  of  the  two  teachers  was  made  a  constant 
subject  of  contention.    The  teachers  were  protected  by  their  friends,  and 
remained  at  their  post  as  long  as  they  possibly  could ;  but,  at  last,  pro- 
tection became  no  longer  possible,  and,  their  lives  being  in  danger,  they 
were  obliged  to  leave.    They  returned  to  Antananarivo  in  July  last.    But, 
notwithstanding  this  second  disappointment,  the  native  churches  were  by 
no  means  discouraged,  and  determined  on  making  a  third  attempt.     It 
became  necessary,  however,  to  change  the  policy  somewhat,  and  to  proceed 
with  greater  caution.    The  people  of  Matitanana,  on  the  south-east  coast, 
And  also  the  people  on  the  north-east  coast,  had  for  a  long  time  been 
asking  for  help;  and,  after  full  consideration,  it  was  decided  to  send 
teachers  to  these  places,  leaving  the  more  heathen   districts  for  some 
future  effort. 

On  Jaly  11th,  1878,  just  before  the  native  missionaries  appointed  to 
the  south-eaet  district  in  Madagascar  set  out   for  their  destination,  a 
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yaledioioiy  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  this  native  Society  was  held  in 
the  Ampamarinana  Church  in  the  Capital.  By  special  inyitation  the 
Prime  Minister  presided,  and,  laying  aside  altogether  his  public  positioo, 
he  showed  his  warm  personal  interest  in  the  schemes  of  Christian  zeal 
undertaken  by  the  Society,  and  gave  the  missionaries  some  exceUent 
advice.  After  describing  the  productions  of  the  south-eaat  district,  the 
bold,  brave  character  of  its  native  inhabitants,  and  the  military  expedition 
whidi,  when  a  young  man,  he  had  led  against  them,  he  urged  on  them 
liberality,  Ecal,  and  self-denial  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

He  proceeded  to  say — "  When  we  left  Antananarivo  on  that  ezpeditioo, 
how  shall  I  describe  the  distress  of  those  whose  husbands  and  children 
were  going)  I  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  that  expedition  was  of 
a  most  frightful  character.  I  imagine  that  there  could  not  have  been  less 
than  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  killed !  The  blood  that  flowed  was  like  a 
torrent,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  destruction  of  life  like  that  in  Madagascar. 
When  I  reflect  on  that  I  thank  God  that  I,  who  carried  a  gun  and  spear  on 
that  occasion,  am  here  to  join  in  sending  out  teachers  to  take  the  Gospel 
to  those  very  people. 

^'  And  I  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  desire  of  the  Prime  Minister,  that  those  people  should  know  Jesoa 
Christ  and  His  salvation. 

''In  the  time  of  straitness,  and  when  the  Christians  had  to  pray  in 
secret,  I  myself  heard  them  cry  out  to  God,  and  pray  with  intense  eanest- 
ness,  saying,  'When,  when,  oh,  when  will  there  be  a  queen  in  this  ootmtiy 
who  will  worship  God  ! '  God  has  heard  their  prayers,  and  behold  now  our 
Queen  serves  Gk)d,  establishes  her  kingdom  on  Him,  and  urges  her  people 
to  seek  salvation  through  Christ  But  for  all  that,  some  ignorant  and 
foolish  persons  will  say,  seeing  me  here, '  There  now  again,  there  is  the 
Prime  Minister  governing  the  Church.'  Tou  know  I  am  not  doing  that, 
although  if  I  so  wished  nothing  would  be  easier.  Trouble  not  yourselves ; 
those  who  know,  know  how  matters  stand ;  and  those  who  know  not, 
well,  let  them  remain  in  ignorance.  It  is  a  matter  not  worthy  of  onr 
consideration. 

"  And  now  I  have  a  few  things  to  say  to  you.  When  there  is  some  nev 
scheme  talked  of  for  the  propagation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  neazlf 
everybody  begins  to  rejoice;  but,  when  we  have  to  give  of  onr  mcnejrto 
carry  out  the  measures,  our  rejoicing  becomes  less,  and  our  coantenaiioee 
are  not  nearly  so  bright  as  they  are  here  this  morning.  But  how  can  onr 
schemes  be  carried  out  unless  we  are  prepared  to  give  money  to  sapport 
those  whom  we  send  1    Let  us  therefore  give  in  accordance  with  our  glad- 
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nen  novy  and  how  great  is  our  rejoioingaswearethusmetto  send  them  ofiT. 
Let  OB  be  as  glad  to  give  money  when  the  time- comes.  Let  no  one  say, 
'  I  am  a  pastor,  I  am  a  preaohoTy  I  am  a  deacon,  I  am  a  teacher,  I  am  a^ 
student,  and  therefore  my  part  is  done/  That  may  be  true,  but  our 
business  is  not  finished  with  that;  for  the  Word  of  God  says,  '  He  that  hath 
pity  upou  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord.'  Let  us  all  be  ready  to  give  of 
our  money  for  the  furtherance  of  God's  kingdom. 

"  If  I  were  to  pick  out  two  or  three  of  you  now  and  tell  you  to  go,  you 
would  shrug  your  shoulders  or  hang  down  your  heads.  Do  not  be  satisfied 
with  your  high-sounding  phrases,  but  let  each  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power 
to  saye  the  outcast. 

''Many  of  God's  servants  in  times  past  were  willing  to  die  in  His 
seryioe — shall  we  not  be  ready  to  give  of  our  substance  in  His  service  to 
saye  the  lost?  Here,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  place  where  we  are 
assembled,*  there  was  a  girl  brought  firomLazaina,  and  she  was  condemned 
to  be  thrown  over  the  rock.  When  she  got  to  the  spot,  she  cried  out^ 
'Throw  me  over,  throw  me  over ;  for  I  am  Christ's.'  My  father  wished  to 
saye  her,  and  cried  out, '  Stop,  she  is  an  idiot.'  (I  am  not  telling  that  in 
praise  of  my  father,  I  am  simply  relating  a  fact.)  But  although  my 
&ther  would  have  saved  her,  the  girl  would  not  be  silenced  in  her 
declaration  that  she  was  a  servant  of  Christ !  Let  us  all  then  give  of  our 
substance,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  'Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy,'  and  'To  him  that  giveth  it  shall  be  given  him 
again.'" 

Addrefising  the  missionaries  who  were  about  to  leave,  and  one  of  whomi 
had  but  just  returned  from  the  abortive  mission  to  the  Tanosy,  he  warned 
them  against  resting  their  infinenoe  or  the  desired  fruit  of  their  labours  on 
any  other  than  a  spiritual  basis. 

''Again,  as  to  you  who  are  going.  Yon  have  offered  yourselves  to  go- 
aod  teadi  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  in  the  church  have 
agreed  to  send  you< — we  bid  you  God  speed  now.  Take  care,  sirs,  what 
you  mean  to  do,  and  look  at  this  multitude  assembled  here  to  set  you 
apart  for  your  work ;  but  especially  remember  the  Lord  God,  who  is 
meeting  with  us,  and  looking  at  your  intentions.  Do  not  be  too  eager  for 
mccess;  be  very  careful.  I  say  do  not  be  too  eager,  for  I  fear  lest  yon 
should  be  too  denrous  of  having  a  reputation  of  being  called  '  Great 
Faith,'  and,  when  you  find  that  the  people  will  keep  their  idols  and  will 

*  See  FrantispUce.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  church  with  the  square  tower,  a* 
ropieecuted  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  immediately  under  the  Palace,  and  on  the 
c4«  of  the  rook. 
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penist  in  polygamy,  yoa  should  be  tempted  to  run  hither  and  thitLer 
threatening  thenii  saying, '  The  Queen  has  sent  us,  the  Prime  Minister  has 
sent  uSy  the  Union  of  all  the  churches  in  Imerina  has  sent  us ;  put  your 
wives  SiWay,  you  fools ;  put  away  your  idols.'    I  assure  yon  your  teaclung 
will  be  in  vain.    Here  in  Imerina  we  may  indulge  in  somewhat  sharp 
advioe  about  suoh  things,  whether  the  people  like  it  or  not,  but  yonder, 
among  people  who  are  yet  so  ignorant,  you  will  only  make  mischief  by 
such  practices,  and  your  work  will  not  succeed.    Remember  how  Christ 
sufifered  and  bore  with  the  ignorance  of  His  hearers — ^He  threatened  not, 
nor  was  He  easily  angered  with  people  of  little  knowledge.    GentlenesB 
and  meekness  were  His  method  of  winning  them  for  Himself     Let  such 
be  your  practice ;  preach  to  them  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Sayioar, 
and  GK>d's  goodness.    Aa  they  become  wise  they  must,  of  necessity,  forsake 
their  foolish  ways.    Teach  them  first,  and  then  you  may  pull  down.    And 
now  let  me  read  you  a  few  passages  firom  the  Scriptures.    [Here  he  rtad 
several  passages.] 

''  Be  very  careful  also  of  your  daily  conduct.  The  country  is  at  peace 
with  us  ;  it  is  not  at  all  like  the  country  of  some  of  the  Bara,  Tanosy,  and 
Sakalava;  and  if  you  are  mindful  of  what  you  are  about,  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  extending  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  giving  peace  and 
prosperity  to  the  kingdom. 

"  If  you  do  well,  the  country  and  the  people  will  be  at  rest,  and  yon 
will  be  at  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Let  me  tell  you  the  histoiy  of 
what  Andriampoinimerina  did  in  Imerina.  Every  part  of  the  kingdom 
that  he  subdued  by  righteous  and  just  dealing  has  remained  quiet  to  this 
day ;  with  the  exception  of  the  people  in  Mandridrano,  who  were  deceived 
by  some  one.  But  how  shall  I  speak  of  what  the  present  Queen  has  done  f 
How  great  is  our  joy,  that  the  desire  of  the  old  Christians  has  been 
brought  to  pass ;  for  she  wishes  the  Gospel  to  be  the  means  of  subduing 
her  country.  What  a  glorious  thing  it  will  be  for  us  all  if  that  is  success- 
fully accomplished  I 

*'  This  speech  "  (says  Mr.  Bichardson)  ''  was  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  The  audience  again  and  again  clapped  their  hands  for  joy. 
At  its  conclusion,  Mr.  Wills  thanked  his  Excellency  on  behalf  of  the 
missionaries  for  his  kindness  in  coming,  and  also  for  the  memorable  words 
he  had  uttered.  Then  Andriamb^lo,  who  does  not  often  wax  warm  in 
speaking,  rose  to  thank  the  Prime  Minister,  and  in  the  heartiest  manner 
called  upon  the  audience  three  times  to  show,  by  clapping  of  bands,  the 
welcome  they  wished  to  give  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  their  thanks  for 
his  timely  words.    Andriamb^lo  indulged  in  no  words  of  flattery,  he  told 
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the  Prime  Minister  pointedly,  that  he  was  there  as  a  fellow-labourer  with 
tbem,  and  that  he  had  no  more  right  to  their  thanks  than  any  other 
paator,  preacher,  deacon,  or  the  meanest  of  God's  servants.  Such 
boldness  on  AndriamMo's  part  showed  ns  that  the  Malagasy  at  least  are 
not  yet  prepared  for  the  idea  of  being  raled  in  ohnroh  matters  by  those 
in  anthority  in  temporal  affairs,  and  also  that  they  can  appreciate  the 
difierence  between  words  spoken  by  the  Prime  Minister  as  such,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  as  a  fellow-laboarer  in  God's  work. 

'''This  meeting/  the  Committee  state,  'was  a  most  delightful  and 
enthusiastic  one,  and  will,  we  believe,  be  productive  of  lastmg  good  to  the 
churches  in  Imerina.' " 

THE  BxLLABY  PiBtrict  lies  midway  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
India,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  It  is  13,056  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  has  a  population  numbering  1,653,000  people.  The  languages 
chiefly  used  by  the  people  of  the  district  are  Canarese  and  Telugu.  The  mission  at 
Belkry  was  established,  in  1810.  Present  missionaries— Revs.  J.  B.  Coles,  E. 
Lkwis,  and  T.  Haikes. 

Keference  has  on  several  occasions  been  made  in  The  Missigkaby 
Chboiticlb  to  the  itinerating  work  carried  on  by  the  Ker.  Edwin  Lbwis  in 
Bellaiy  and  its  surrounding  district.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  year 
1878  has  been  devoted,  as  usual,  by  Mr.  Lewis  to  the  carrying  out  of  this 
important  department  of  aggressive  missionary  labour.  During  that 
period  our  brother  has  been  more  than  ever  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
stin  and  rain ;  but,  in  the  providence  of  God,  he  has  enjoyed  unusual 
immunity  from  sickness.  His  person  and  character  are  well  known  to  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  he  everywhere  meets  with  the  most 
respectful  and  considerate  treatment.  Although  the  district  has  recently 
been  the  chosen  haunt  of  gangs  of  robbers,  Mr.  Lewis  was  permitted  to 
trayel  unmolested  with  some  eight  thousand  rupees  of  relief  money  in  his 
poesesaion.  The  following  is  the  report  of  his  operations  which  he  has 
famished  to  the  Directors : — 

"  The  greater  part  of  our  work  last  "  One  hundred  and  eighty  days  were 

year  was   restricted   to   the    Bellaiy,  thus  occupied  in  itinerating. 

Adoni,  and  Hospett  Talugs.    We  visited  "Much  of  this  time  was  taken  up 

in  the  Bellary  Talug  148  towns  and  in  giving  relief  to  people  suffering  from 

tillages,  in  Adoni  38,  in  Hospett  90.  the  famine.    The  relief  dispensed  in 

One  month  was  given  to  other  tbwns  the   Bellary  and   Adoni   Talugs  was 

in  Hadagally,  Harpunhully,  and  End-  almost    wholly    to    the    agricultural 

hghy  Talugs,  and  we  made  occasional  classes,  and  was  intended  to   enable 

visits  to  the  town  of  Qooty.  them  to  cultivate  their  land.    In  Hos- 
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pett  relief  was  given  mostly  to  weavers 
and  other  artisans. 

"  We  have  visited  many  hundreds  of 
houses,  and  in  a  laige  number  have 
sat  down  quietly  to  talk  with  the 
people.  We  have  heard  from  their 
own  lips  their  tale  of  distress,  and 
spoken  to  them  a  word  of  kindness  and 
good  cheer.  We  have  formed  acquaint- 
ance with  thousands  of  men  to  whom 
we  have  shown  sympathy,  and  to  whom 
we  have  spoken  of  sympathy  and  love 
more  than  human,  of  Him  who  is 
mighty  to  save,  and  who  is  waiting  to 
deliver  them  from  sin  and  every  woe 
that  sin  has  brought  upon  them. 

"When  giving  relief  to  the  people, 
many  and  varied  topics  of  conversation 
have  been  brought  up.  We  have  often 
heard  it  said  that  the  Hindoos  have  no 
sense  of  gratitude  for  kindness  shown 
them.  This  is  doubtless  true  of  some 
classes,  of  some  individuals  of  all 
classes ;  and  the  only  reward  one  can 
expect  from  helping  such  people  is  the 
satisfaction  that  he  has  relieved  their 
distress  and  done  them  good.  We  have 
introduced  this  subject  to  not  a  few  in 
various  villages,  and  mentioned  the 
names  of  several  European  gentlemen 
who  had  laboured  for  them  most  inde- 
fatigably  throughout  the  famine,  and 
said,  *  These  gentlemen  have  gone 
away  broken  in  health,  owing  to  tiieir 
many  labours  for  you — not,  indeed, 
sorry  for  any  good  they  have  done  you, 
but  feeling  and  saying  that  they  did 
not  think  you  were  at  all  grateful,  that 
you  took  every  kindness  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  you  would  soon  forget  all 
about  it*  We  have  asked  them  if 
this  was  right  behaviour.  Their  reply 
has  been — *  It  is  not  true  that  we  are 
ungratefuL  We  think  much  of  the 
kindness  shown  us,  and  of  those  who 
have  laboured  for  our  good  ;  we  praise 
their  goodness  every  day,  and  shall 
never  forget  their  disinterested  love.* 
Then,  nppealing  to  us,  Aey  have  said— 


*You  know  us,  you  know  what  ve 
talk  about  amongst  ourselves,  that  the 
praise  of  their  kindness  is  upon  every 
lip  and  in  every  mind.  True,  wt  J.-) 
not  show  our  gratitude  as  we  would 
desire.  These  gentlemen  are  so  much 
above  us ;  we  keep  at  so  great  a  difFtance 
from  them  ;  they  do  not  often  know 
much  that  we  say ;  we  do  not  under- 
stand their  language  ;  there  is  so  little  in 
common  between  us,  that  we  have  C" 
opportunity  of  showing  them  what  re 
feel.'    This  is,  I  believei  the  truth. 

•"We  have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  m-ge  upon  some  classes,  especially 
the    weavers,    the   necessity  of  their 
seeking  some  new  employment,  as  their 
own  trade  was  so  depressed  ;  but  they 
seem   immovable.     *They  were  Iwm 
in  the  weaver  caste,  and  must  live  and 
die    weavers.'      They    are   unable  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  empire 
of   routine,  and  their  languid  minds 
recoil  with  the  same  antipathy  from 
novelty,  whether  it  cornea  to  them  in 
the  form  of  industrial  enterprise,  or  cf 
intellectual  innovation,  or  religiooB  lif«?. 
Yet,  during  the  fiamine,  we  have  ob- 
served persons  of  several  classes  showin^' 
most  marked  disregard  for  their  reli- 
gion,   their   priests,    and   even   ca^te 
restrictions — Brahmins  declaring  that 
they  hated  the  system  of  Bra}muni<:in ; 
and  jangams  throwing  about  the  ling-.^ 
their  most  sacred  emblem  of  wonhip) 
as  a  useless  toy.    We  need  scarcely  »iy 
that  we  have  never  encouraged  this 
nor  shown  any  sign  of  pleasure  when 
we  have  seen  it,  and  that  forvarioiy 
reasons ;  but  we  have  been  persuaded 
that  in  many  instances  religian  and 
caste  are  followed  as  a  costom,  and 
through  fear  of  breaking  away  tm 
custom,  more  than  as  a  matter  of  con- 
viction.   The  power  that,  inftwed  into 
the  people,  will  make  them  ateong  to 
break  away  firom  time-honoured  citttom 
will  produce  a  great  revolution  in  their 
thought  and  life.^ 
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2.  HOSPETT,  SUNDOOR,  AND  UJJEENY. 

The  special  work  connected  with  the  distribution  of  ibmine  relief  pre- 
Tented  the  missionary  from  paying  frequent  visits  to  many  of  the  smaller 
towns.  The  out-stations  forming  local  centres,  however,  received  a  large 
share  of  his  attention.    Respecting  some  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Lewis  writes : 


"We  were  in  Hospett  every  month 
last  year,  and  spent  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  time  in  that  town  and 
ndghbonrhood.    It  has  afforded  us  no 
little  pleasure  to  observe  the    steady 
growth  of  the  Christian  community  in 
Hospett    Nine  adult  members  and  five 
children  were  added  by  baptism  during 
the   year.     The    present    number   is 
eighty.four.    It  is  a  great  delight  to 
pr^'hto  the  congregation,  the  members 
^m  80  heartily  jto  enjoy  the  Gospel 
and  to  appreciate  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible.    Besides  the  usual  services  on 
Sunday  and  in  the  week,  the  members 
have  i^:ukrly  every  week  met  in  each 
other's  honses  in  turn  for  reading  and 
?payer.    Some  make  it  a  point  of  bring- 
ing with  them  non-Christian  friends, 
and   are    constantly  striving  to  lead 
"therstocast  in  their  lot  with  them. 
In  tlie  early  part  of  last  year,  feeling 
*Jwt  the  little  room  in  the  catechist's 
house  where  they  had  been  accustomed 
t<^  meet  for  worship  was  inadequate, 
they  resolved  amongst  themselves  to 
D^e  an  eifoit  to  build  a  chapel.    Each 
fne  promised  to  give  a  sum  towards  its 
t^rection ;  the  total  sum  promised  ap- 
I'eored  to  us  satisfactory,  and,  though 
not  enough  to  erect  a  suitable  structure, 
\ve  commenced  to  build.    Up  to  the 
present  tune  there  has  been  nothing 
forced  in  the  growth  of  the  church  in 
Hospett,  but  a  natural  and   pleasing 
pwgress ;  and  we  trust  it  will  continue 
^0  prosper. 

**The  Oiphanage  which  was  com- 
«ienced  in  1877  still  continues.  Last 
year  we  bad  thirty-eight  children  under 
ow  care  and  protection.  All  of  them 
*re  at  pesttnt  learning  to  read  and 


write.  We  wish  to  give  them  a  toler- 
ably good  elementary  knowledge  of 
their  own  language  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
boys  are  old  enough  to  work,  to  put 
them  in  the  way  of  learning  some  useful 
trade,  or  cultivating  land,  that  they 
may  by-and-by  earn  for  themselves  a 
comfortable  livelihood. 

"SuNDOOR  is  very  closely  connected 
with  Hospett,  in  regard  to  distance  and 
work.  Some  of  those  who  were  bap- 
tized during  the  year  in  Hospett  were 
inhabitants  of  Sundoor.  We  hope  at 
no  distant  date  to  welcome  several 
others,  who  have  for  a  long  time  been 
most  earnest  inquirers. 

"  Twenty-six  miles  from  Hospett,  on 
the  Dharwar-road,  is  the  town  of 
Humpasagara,  where  we  have  one 
Christian  family.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  town  are  mostly  weavers  ;  they  have 
suffered  intensely  from  the  famine,  and 
are  still  suffering.  We  were  at  Hum- 
pasagfun  several  times  last  year,  and  are 
hoping  for  good  results. 

"  The  people  of  Ujjeexy  have  been 
much  scattered  in  search  of  means  of 
subsistence.  In  November  last  we 
found  the  state  of  the  village  most 
pitiable  ;  many  of  the  villagers  had  died 
of  starvation,  and  others  had  gone  away 
to  larger  towns.  Amongst  the  Christian 
families  one  is  well  to  do ;  two  others- 
have  been  sorely  reduced  through  suc- 
cessive years  of  failure  in  the  crops.. 
We  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  the 
Christians  of  thw  village  move  away 
to  some  town  or  village  more  within 
our  reach,  so  that  we  might  visit  them 
oftener,  and  carry  on  amongst  them 
more  systematic  instruction.  They 
8u£fer  much  being  so  far  away.'' 
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3.  ADONI  AND  GOOTY. 

The  agenoies  at  present  in  operation  include  school  teaohing,  tract  dis- 
tribution, and  the  direct  preaching  of  the  GospeL  The  bread  thus  cast 
upon  the  waters  will,  doubtlessi  be  found  ''after  many  days."  Noir  and 
again,  however,  individual  instances  of  conversion  to  God  occur,  of  which 
the  following  are  examples  : — 


"In  one  of  our  visits  to  Adoni  we 
met  with  two  young  men,  brothers,  who 
were  teachers  in  a  Vernacular  school. 
They  put  to  us  many  thoughtful  ques- 
tions on  the  subject  of  our  piieaching, 
which  showed  interest  in,  aiM  appre- 
ciation of,  the  Gospel.  Some  time 
after  we  heard  from  our  catechist  in 
Adoni  that  the  elder  brother,  Bheem- 
appa,  was  most  earnestly  inquiring  into 
Christian  teaching,  that  he  showed  a 
most  devoted  spirit,  and  that  the  love 
of  Christ  seemed  to  fill  his  heart  He 
spoke  very  earnestly  of  his  new  faith 
and  love  to  his  friends ;  and  especially 
to  one  man,  a  merchant,  for  whom  he 
kept  accounts.  Every  evening,  after 
his  work  was  done,  he  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, engaged  in  prayer,  and^exhorted 
all  who  were  with  him  to  join  him  in 
serving  Jesus.  In  March  and  April  I 
received  several  letters  from  him  ;  from 
these  letters  it  was  very  evident  to  me 
that  his  thoughts  were  much  occupied 
with  Christ;  he  made  known  to  me 
how  earnestly  he  desired  to  follow  the 
Saviour,  and  entreated  me  at  an  early 
date  to  baptise  him.  We  appointed  the 
12th  of  May  for  his  baptism  ;  but  on 
the  morning  of  that  day  he  was  seized 
with  cholera,  which  was  then  prevail- 
ing in  Adoni,  and  in  the  evening  he 
died.  He  died  a  devoted  believer  in 
Jesus,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  good 
testimony  of  his  faith.  It  was  a  sur- 
prise to  all  who  knew  him  to  see  how 
much  he  had  learned,  how  much  he 
loved,  how  zealous  he  was,  in  the  short 
time  he  knew  of  Jesus  and  the  Gos- 
peL Sanjeevappa,  immediately  on  his 
brother's  death,  applied  for  baptismi 


and  we  trust  that  he  will  show  the 
same  spirit  his  brother  manifested.  The 
merchant  over  whom  Bheemappa  had 
so  much  influence  says  he  believes  the 
religion  of  Jesus  to  be  trae ;  but  he 
wants  to  follow  it  and  still  remain  in 
his  caste.  We  shall  be  satisfied  if  the 
love  of  Christ  be  enkindled  in  his  heart, 
that  it  should  bum  there,  until  he  feds 
constrained  to  take  up  his  cross  and,  if 
need  be,  leave  all  to  follow  Christ. 

"  Our  chief  work  in  Gooty,  hitherto, 
has  been  in  the  school.  It  would  be 
difiicult  to  find  more  pleasurable  occu- 
pation than  meeting,  from  time  to  time, 
with  tlie  same  yotmg  people,  to  teach 
them,  and  to  influence  them  for  good. 
The  work  has  been  carried  on  as  usual 
during  the  past  year.  The  teachers 
have  suflfered  a  good  deal  from  fever, 
but  have  been  thoroughly  earnest  in 
their  duties.  The  attendance  has  aver- 
aged forty.  The  scholars  are  generally 
very  attentive  to  their  English  lessons ; 
but  they  are  somewhat  indifferent  to 
their  Telugu  lessons,  and  need  to  1* 
urged  on. 

"One  colporteur  has  been  employed 
by  the  Madras  Bible  Society,  and  twa 
by  the  Local  Mission.  These  men  have 
found  it  hard  to  sell  many  books  of  late, 
which  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  consider- 
ing the  great  want  that  has  prevailed. 
They  have  done  as  weU  as  one  could 
reasonably  expect  We  have  met  with 
instances  where  Christian  tracts  have 
been  most  carefully  perosed  and  highly 
appreciated.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  to  extend  this  branch  of  oar 
work,  and  to  circulate  more  extensirelya 
vigorous  and  attractive  tnct  liteiatare/ 
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THE '  missionazy  enterprise  is  no  merely  accidental  outgrowth  of  the 
Gospel.  The  great  commission  given  by  Christ  on  the  eve  of  His 
Ascension  was  not  an  afterthought,  like  a  codicil  appended  to  a  will, 
but  rather  only  the  earliest  formal  injunction  of  that  evangelistic  work  which 
was  needed  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purpose  which  from  the  first  had  been 
fomied.  Wherever,  therefore,  it  is  neglected  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
pulpit,  the  temple  of  truth  lacks  its  cope-stone ;  the  presentation  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Christian  is  wanting  in  one  of  its  most  vital  aspects ; 
and  the  preacher  is  untrue  to  his  function.  Nor  will  the  mere  giving  of  an 
annual  sermon  on  the  day  when  a  collection  for  foreign  missions  is  to  be 
taken  up  suffice.  That  is  more,  indeed,  we  fear,  than  many  do,  but  still  that  is 
notenoQgh.  It  is  important  that  the  relation  of  the  missionary  enterprise  to 
the ''  analogy  of  Scripture  "  be  faithfully  presented,  and  for  that  end  it  is 
necessary  that  on  occasions  when  no  collection  is  to  be  made,  and  when 
the  preacher  cannot  be  suspected  of  seeking  to  produce  a  temporary 
effect  for  a  temporary  purpose,  he  should  embrace  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  it  forward.  Here  the  habit  of  prosecuting  consecutive 
exposition  of  some  book  of  the  Sacred  Canon  will  be  found  of  great 
assistance ;  for,  no  matter  where  the  preacher  begins,  he  will  not  go  far 
before  he  finds  the  missionary  enterprise  confronting  him,  and  he  will 
thns  have  numerous  occasions  for  exalting  its  importance  and  advo- 
cating its  claims,  each  time  from  a  fresh  point  of  view.  This  cannot  be 
done  often  without  producing  a  deep  and  permanent  effect,  both  upon  his 
own  heart  and  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

What  personal  preparation  is  needed  in  a  pastor  for  exciting  and 
snstaining  an  interest  in  Missions  1  First  of  all,  his  own  heart  must  be 
right  in  the  matter.  If  he  do  not  care  for  this  great  enterprise,  he  will 
do  little  or  nothing  in  its  behalf;  while,  if  he  is  full  of  zeal,  he  may  be 
safely  left  to  himself  to  follow  the  methods  which  seem  to  him  to  be  best 
mitedto  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  But  how  shall  he  get 
his  heart  right  in  the  case  ]  We  answer,  by  the  diligent  and  devout  study 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  relation  to  this  topic.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  discover  that  of  the  brief  recorded  conversa- 
tions of  Jesus  with  His  followers,  in  the  interval  between  His  resurrection 
^  asoeDflion,  no  fewer  than  three,  or  possibly  even  four,  refer  to  this  very 
suhjeety  without  feeling  that  loyalty  to  His  Lord  demands  that  he  should 

*  Abridged  from  the  Christian  at  Work,  Kew  York,  Febmary  2(Hh,  1879. 
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seek  to  send  the  Ooiq>el  to  the  "  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth/'  Neither, 
again,  oan  one  study  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  without  learning  much  and 
feeling  deeply  in  relation  to  the  missionaiy  enterprise.  If,  for  example,  he 
should  think  of  confining  the  blessings  of  the  Gk>spel  to  his  own  looalitj, 
'^  the  persecution  which  arose  about  Stephen,"  and  which  scattered  the 
disciples  to  the  performance  of  a  neglected  duty,  will  warn  him  that 
danger  is  always  near  when  the  Church  forgets  its  aggressive  worL  If, 
again,  he  imagines  that  he  must  never  advocate  Foreign  Missions  until 
Home  Evangelization  is  completed,  then  the  message  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
the  Church  at  Antiocb,  in  consequence  of  which  Barnabas  and  Saul  were 
sent  into  the  regions  beyond,  will  be  enough  to  convince  him  that  he  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  upon  the  point.  Besides, 
who  can  follow  intelligently  the  footsteps  of  the  great  apostle  through 
Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia,  without  catching  somewhat  of 
his  spirit,  and  longing  to  carry,  either  personally  or  by  deputy,  the  glad 
tidings  where  no  one  has  yet  preached  themi 

But  supplementary  to  such  study  of  the  Scriptures  as  we  have  indicated 
we  place  the  cultivation  of  an  acquaintance  with  our  modem  missionaiy 
literature.  Very  stimulating  and  instructive  are  the  histories  of  the  forma- 
tion  and  efforts  of  the  different  missionary  associations,  as  these  are 
presented  in  such  a  work  for  example  as  Aikman's  ''Cyclopaedia  ofModen 
Missions.''  Then,  what  an  interesting  field  is  that  of  our  missionaiy 
biography  I  We  question  if  anything  could  more  contribute  to  revived 
interest  in  the  great  cause  of  which  we  now  write,  than  the  presentation 
at  fitting  times  by  a  pastor  of  brief  sketches  of  some  of  those  exoelleat 
men,  with  an  estimate  of  their  characters  and  labours.  The  generation 
that  knew  Judson  has  well  nigh  passed  away.  Why  should  not  a  pastor 
give  a  lecture — whether  from  the  pulpit  or  the  desk  does  not  matter  mnch 
— upon  his  life  and  work  ?  Why  should  he  not  follow  that  up  at  interrala 
with  similar  addresses  on  Stoddart,  Goodell,  Williams,  William  Bums, 
Coley  Patterson ;  the  heroes  of  the  Patagonian  mission ;  and  those  who 
have  been  pioneers  in  India,  China,  and  Japan  1  Let  our  students 
give  diligent  study  to  such  works  as  these,  and  they  will  surely 
furnish  themselves  for  awakening  and  sustaining  interest  in  missions 
among  the  people  to  whom  they  shall  be  sent.  We  have  oome  to  the 
testing  time  in  reference  to  this  great  cause.  The  **  romance  "  of  mosions, 
so  called,  has  passed  away.  AU  factitious  accessories  to  interest  in  it  hare 
disappeared,  and  the  question  before  us  now  is  whether,  apart  from  these, 
the  principle  of  loyalty  to  their  Lord  will  be  strong  enough  in  thediurohes 
to  sustain  and  carry  it  forward. 
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N  a  reoent  number  we  reported  the  Iter.  James  Gilmour's  airiTal  at 
Kaloak,  in  the  month  of  May,  on  occasion  of  his  usual  summer  visit  to 
Mongolia.  In  a  letter  written  by  oiu:  brother  after  his  return  to  Peking, 
Mr.  Gilmour  continues  the  narrative  of  his  proceedings,  and  describes  the 
new  phases  of  thought  and  feeling  with  regard  to  bis  benevolent  and 
Gluistian  aims  and  objects  which  further  acquaintance  with  the  people 
has  levealed.  From  the  attitude  which  the  latter  now  assume,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  missionary's  previous  visits  have  not  been 
without  their  legitimate  result  in  awakening  interest  and  securing  con- 
fidence.   Mr.  Gilmour  writes  : — 

conversation  at  all  with  some  of  our 
visitors. 

"Books  were  distributed,  but  were 
seldom  asked  for,  and  sometimes  very 
decidedly  declined.  Soon  after  entering 
Mongolia  this  summer,  at  one  place  I 
noticed  a  piece  of  paper  fluttering  about 
among  some  tall  grass,  and  on  exami- 
nation it  turned  out  to  be  part  of  a 
Christian  tract,  printed  and  distributed 
by  Mr.  Sprague.  At  another  place  a 
Lama,  after  conversing  with  me  some 
time  on  Christianity,  received  two  small 
books  seemingly  gladly,  but  after  he 
had  gone  we  found  that  he  had  thrown 
them  away  only  a  few  yards  from  our 
tent. 

"Patients  were  not  wanting.  They 
were  fewer  than  on  some  former  occa- 
sions. The  reason  for  the  decrease  in 
numbers  is  obvious.  At  first  they  per- 
suaded themselves,  and  tried  to  persuade 
me,  that  I,  being  a  foreigner,  could 
cure  any  and  everything.  Experience 
has  taught  them  two  things — first,  that 
there  are  some  things  incurable  in 
themselves ;  second,  that  there  are  some 
diseases  which,  though  cTU»ble,  are  apt 
to  return  if  some  precautions  are  not 
taken.  These  two  claflses — ^the  in- 
curables, and  those  who  seek  for  some 
medicine  efficiicious  to  cure  them,  and 
make  them  independent  of  precautions — 
these  two  classes  have  for  the  most  port 


"  We  got  over  the  pass  on  Saturday, 
June  1st.  TVe  reached  our  tents  late 
at  night,  and  were  glad  of  next  day's 
Kst.  On  leaving  Peking  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  over  ground  not 
visited  in  1876 ;  but  Mr.  Sprague,  of 
Kalgan,  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
what  was  wanted  was  not  to  visit  new 
places,  but  to  revisit  old  places,  and 
fry  to  deepen  impressions ;  so,  at  his 
!"pecial  request,  I  determined  first  to 
visit  some  localities  frequented  by 
ih.  Gulick  in  former  years.  I  had 
liuped,  after  that,  to  go  over  some  new 
.T()iiiid,  but  I  found  I  could  do  quite  as 
laucli  by  camping  for  longer  periods  as 
^'7  tavelling ;  and  by  the  time  I  had 
^n  all  our  old  friends,  it  was  time  to 
ittimi  to  Peking,  *and  so  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit  new  places. 

"  Of  the  people  whom  I  saw  I  have 
only  to  say  that  almost  in  every  case 
we  were  kindly  received,  and  many  of 
Ae  people  manifested  pretty  clearly 
^t  they  comprehended  the  object  of 
oar  coming.  Some  few  of  them  were 
billing  and  eager  to  argue  on  the 
rektive  merits  of  Christianity  and  Bud- 
<Jlusm,  but  the  great  majority  were  shy 
^d  reienred,  willing  to  li^en  in  silence 
to  what  I  had  to  say,  but  glad  to  turn 
the  eonverBation,  and  escape  to  other 
"^^jeefcB ;  ao  much  so  that  it  was  very 
^ifficolti  i&deed,  to  hold  any  religious 
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ceased  to  hope  in  the  foreign  doctor ; 
hut  the  mass  of  ordinary  suflferers  from 
the  common  diseases,  which  yield  to 
such  help  as  can  be  rendered  them  by 
a  little  experience — ^a  medicine-chest 
stocked  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  Mongols,  a  galvanic  battery, 
and  a  set  of  forceps  for  extracting  teeth 
— this  class  of  patients  has  not  declined. 
Several  Mongols  told  us  how  former 
treatment  had  cured  them,  and  several 
treated  this  summer  reported  them- 
selves cured  before  we  left  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 

**  On  the  whole,  there  seems  causa  for 
gratitude  that  we  are  less  liked  than  we 
were  !  What  I  mean  by  saying  so  is 
this.  At  first  they  would  not  under- 
stand that  we  wanted  to  lead  them  to 
trust  in  Jesus  ;  then,  when  they  could 
not  help  understanding  this,  their 
liking  for  us  did  not  diminish  much, 
because,  I  suppose,  they  regarded  as 


utterly  absurd  the  idea  of  any  Mongol 
giving   up   Buddhism   and  becoming 
Christian.      The   coldness  now  xntni- 
fested  to  us  in  some  quarters,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  arises  from  the  fiact  that 
some  among  them  cease  to  regard  oar 
religion  as  altogether  impotent  to  prove 
a  rival  to '  their  own,    aad  begin  to 
regard  our  efforts  with  uneasiness.   All 
along  I  have  been  persuaded  that  any 
apprehension  of  our  Christianity  being 
a  possible  success  would  earn  for  as  the 
hearty  hatred  of  the  Mongols.   There 
is  not  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  least 
sign  of  success ;  but  I  do  think  that 
many  Mongols  know  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  realise  what  vc 
aim  at,  and  hold  aloof  from  us  accord- 
ingly.   This  thing  must  increase  before 
it  decreases,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in 
the  meantime,  I  hail  it  as  a  sign  of 
progress." 


2.  DANGER  AND  DELIVERANCE. 

On  this  occasion  our  brother  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Gilmonr  and 
their  infant  son.  During  their  sojourn  in  Mongolia,  a  tropical  storm,  with 
its  accustomed  violence,  passed  over  that  portion  of  the  country  in  which 
their  tent  was  pitched.  It  is  matter  for  devout  thankfulness  to  God  that 
our  friends  escaped  unhurt.    Mr.  Gilmour  proceeds  :— 


"  In  Mongolia  we  had  one  rather 
serious  adventure.  The  south  edge  of 
the  plain  is  famed  for  storms,  and  the 
night  we  camped  there,  just  after  dark, 
began  one  of  the  fiercest  thunderstonns 
I  can  remember  having  seen.  Tlie 
wind  roared,  the  rain  dashed,  the  tent 
quivered ;  the  thunder  rattled  with  a 
metallic  ring,  like  shafts  of  iron  dashing 
against  each  other,  as  it  darted  along 
a  sheet-iron  sky ;  the  water  rose  in  the 
tent  till  part  of  our  bed  was  afloat  It 
was  hardly  possible  to  hear  each  other 
speak ;  but,  amid  and  above  all  the 
din  of  the  tempest,  rose  one  sound  not 
to  be  mistaken — ^the  roar  of  rushing 
water.    There  was  a  river  to  the  right 


of  us,  but  the  sound^  came  more  from 
the  left.  Venturing  out,  I  found  that 
there  was  a  great,  swift-flowing  river 
on  both  sides  of  us  ;  that  we  could  not 
move  from  the  little  piece  of  elerated 
land-plain  on  which  we  had  our  teni ; 
and  that  a  few  inches  more  water,  or 
an  obstacle  getting  in  the  path  of  the 
upper  river,  would  send  the  full  force 
of  the  cmrent  down  on  our  tenU 
Flocks,  herds,  men,  are  said  to  he  swept 
away  now  and  again  in  Mongolia,  and 
for  an  hour  our  case  seemed  donbtfnl ; 
but  about  11  P.M.  the  storm  ceased,  and 
the  danger  was  over,  and,  thoqgh  we  had 
hardly  a  dry  thing  left,  we  wrent  to  sleep 
thanking  God  for  His  preserrisgmetcj." 
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V. 


•Sptdal  Spal. 


THE  Directors  feel  devoutly  thankfal  that,  in  the  Providence  of  iiod, 
new  fields  of  missionary  enterprise  have  in  recent  years  been 
opening  before  them,  and  that  the  Divine  blessing  has  crowned  the  work, 
both  new  and  old,  with  enconragiDg  success ;  but  the  multiplication  of 
opportunities,  and  this  cheering  measure  of  success,  have  so  seriously 
incraased  the  liabilities,  and  the  widespread  commercial  depression  has  so 
laigdy  diminished  the  resources  of  the  Society,  that  it  is  now  burdened 
with  a  debt  of  over  £5,000,  which  must  greatly  retard  further  progress, 
and  will,  if  not  removed,  necessitate  a  withdrawal  from  some  forms  of 
Erangelistic  work,  now  hopefully  carried  on. 

The  usual  outlay  for  the  ciirrent  year  in  the  several  Missions  having 
been  already  sanctioned,  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  immediate  check  to 
the  annual  expenditure,  and  to  have  to  sell  out  yet  more  of  the  Society's 
inrested  funds,  which  help  so  considerably  to  augment  the  income,  is  a 
coune  of  action  the  Directors  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  avoid.  Hence 
this  appeal  to  the  Christian  liberality  and  zeal  of  the  friends  of  the  Society, 
that,  instead  of  drawing  back,  the  missionaries  may  be  enabled  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  wider  fields,  and  to  peoples  among  whom  His  saving 
Dame  is  yet  unknown. 

Special  contributions,  large  or  small,  will  be  thankfully  received  at  the 
Misaion  House,  and  will  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

J.  KEMP-WELCH,  J.P.,  Treasurer. 
EGBERT  ROBINSON,  Home  Sec. 
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^>  Pttoo,  Esq. 
A  Friend,  Saffolk 

6.  Palmer,  Eiq.,  M.P 

W.H.,  Olugow 

APriend     ..         

H.  K.  Wood,  E«q.,  Glaigow      . . 
*^.  t'stanoo,  En. 
Mr.  tnd  Hn.  AUbert  Spioer       . . 
A.  H  Y 
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A  Friend 

E.  WUtshire 
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F.Fitoh,  Esq 

Milton  Monnt  College 

John  Geake,  Esq.,  Lannoeston 
Jtto.  GooMy,  Esq.,  Kettering 

F.  Moeer,  Esq 

Mrs.  C.  Potter,  Leamington 
Mrs.  M.  M.  G.      • .        . . 

Miss  Hadland        • .        •  • 

W.  G.,  Dondee 

Mrs.  SA]»worth,  Clapton  Park 

Bev.  Arthnr  Hall  . . 

W.  Squire,  Esq.,  Berkhamstead 

G.  Knott,  Esq.,  Cnckfleld 
M.,  Brighton         •  •        •  • 
Miss  E.  Htfflderson 
H.M.B 
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1.  DEPARTURES. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Rowlands,  and  Mrs.  Rowlands,  appointed  to  Ambohi- 
MANDROSO,  and  Miss  Mary  Amelia  Cockin,  on  her  appointment  as  Superinten- 
dent of  Female  Education  in  Fianarantsoa,  Betsileo  Countryi  Madagascab, 
embarked  for  Mauritius,  per  Clodiauy  May  16th. 

2.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

I^Irs.  MuiRHEAD,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Mxhrhead,  from  Shanghai,  China,  per 
French  steamer  Yangts^e,  March  31st 

The  Rev.  Jas.  Sleigh,  Mrs.  Sleigh,  and  son,  from  Liru,  Loyalty  Islands,  and 
Master  Alfred  Lawes,  from  Niue,  South  Seas,  per  Parramatta,  April  29th. 

The  Rev.  R.  Birt,  Mrs.  Birt,  and  two  daughters,  from  Pkelton  ;  Rev.  B.  E. 
Anderson,  from  Oudtshoorn  ;  Miss  Harper,  from  King  William's  TowK,and 
Master  Sykes,  from  Inyati,  South  Africa,  per  steamer  Dublin  CasUe,  May  2nd. 

Mrs.  Slater  and  four  children,  from  Madras^  South  India,  per  steamer 
NavarinOf  May  11th  ;  Rev.  T.  E.  Slater,  May  16th. 

Mrs.  Ashton,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Ashton,  M.A.,  and  two  children,  from 
Calcxttta,  North  India,  per  steamer  City  of  CkmUfihwry^  May  13Ul 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Wookby,  Mrs.  Wookey  and  fBonily,  from  Motito,  South  Afriw, 
per  steamer  Africa^  May  90th. 

The  Rev.  J.  Foreman,  Mrs.  Foreman,  and  three  children,  from  the  West  Coast, 
Dkmkrara,  per  packet,  June  12th. 

3.  CENTRAL  AFRIC-A ^THE  UNIVERSITIES'  MISSION. 

The  Universities'  Central  African  Mission  gets  on  hopefully.  In  the  direction 
of  the  Nyassa,  not  only  has  the  original  settlement  at  Masari  become  well 
established,  with  decent  houses,  church,  and  schools,  but  a  new  station  (consbting 
of  fifty  souls,  received  and  trained  at  Zanzibar,)  has  been  established  at  Kevak, 
forty  miles  farther  up,  and  on  the  Rovuma  river,  under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  H. 
Clarke,  ordained  for  that  purpose  by  the  Bishop.  Three  most  desirable  woAen 
have  offered  themselves — a  Cambridge  graduate,  as  a  lay- worker,  and  a  duly- 
qualified  surgeon  and  his  wife,  who  have  both  worked  in  India  previoaslT.— 
Loveddle  Christian  Express, 

4.  CALCUTTA.— WORK  AMONG  THE  EDUCATED  CLASSES. 
Writing  to  the  Directors  in  March  last,  a  few  weeks  after  his  rettini  to  Calcntta, 
the  Rev.  W.  Johnson,  B.A.,  reports: — ^''I  am  very  hopeful  of  good  from  the 
Sun^y  evening  services  I  have  taken  up.  We  had  last  Sunday,  when  we  com- 
menced the  services  of  this  season,  a  good  audience  of  English««peaking  yoasg 
men  in  the  large  room  up-stairs  at  the  Institution.  We  have  piayei^  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  singing,  as  at  an  ordinaiy  Christian  aerrioa.  Miv  Hevard 
plays  the  harmonium  for  us.  Knowing  that  many  of  the  yonng  men  had  been 
under  Christian  teaching,  and  were  not  ignorant  of  the  Seriptnxes,  I  did  not  enter 
into  controversy,  and  I  shall  refrain  from  doing  so.    I  appealed  simply  to  their 
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consciences,  and  their  needs  as  sinfal  men.  I  find  I  may  speak  to  them  much  as 
I  would  speak  to  undecided  heaieis  in  a  nominal  Christian  audience.  There  are 
many  among  them,  neither  Hindoos  nor  Brahmos  in  faith,  who  are  not  uncon- 
cerned in  the  matter  of  religion.  It  is  an  important  result  that  our  teaching  has 
prepared  a  soil  into  which  we  may  cast  the  precious  seed.  Before  I  went  to 
England  I  tried  the  experiment  more  than  once  of  preaching,  with  little  alteration, 
sermons  prepared  for  an  ordinary  English  audience,  and  I  had  evidence  that  these 
discouises  were  suitable  and  acceptable.  I  have  found  my  audiences  as  attentive 
as  any  Christian  audience  could  be,  or  as  any  preacher  could  wish." 

5.  NEW  GUINEA. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  missionary  work  accomplished  by  the  Society's  Native 
Teacliere  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  their  presence  has  proved  most  valuable 
to  Englishmen  and  others  attracted  thither  by  the  discovery  of  gold.  The  Hev. 
J.  Chalmers,  writing  from  Port  Moresby,  states  : — "  Ruatoka,  the  Society's 
teacher  here,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  diggers,  has  had  recognition  of  his 
kindness  from  the  Queensland  Government.  He  has  received  a  splendid  breech- 
loadmg  fowling-piece,  with  the  following  inscription  upon  it — *  Presented  by  the 
Goreimnent  of  Queensland  to  Buatoka,  a  teacher  in  the  employ  of  the  L.  M.  S., 
in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  kindness  and  attention  to  the  sick  gold- 
(iiggers  from  Queensland  at  Port  Moresby,  October,  1878.'  He  has  also  received 
a  testimonial  from  the  diggers,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy — '  To  Ruatoka. 
We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  New  Guinea  Exploring  Expedition,  have 
gieat  pleasure^  on  behalf  of  the  whole  party,  in  tendering  thanks  for  your  kind- 
ness and  assistance  since  our  arrival.  You  have  in  our  intercourse  with  the 
natives  aided  ub  to  establish  a  friendly  footing.  We  all  hope  that  you  may  long 
^  spared  as  a  shining  light  in  this  mission  of  God's  work,  and  from  what  we 
^ow,  we  feel  that  the  seed  set  will  ere  long  bear  good  fruit.'  Then  follow  the 
^ignatores.  Ruatoka's  fathar  was  a  savage  and  a  cannibal.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  although  he  has  been  kind  and  attentive  to  the  diggers,  he  has  not 
neglected  his  duties  as  teacher,  and  his  influence  amongst  the  natives  is  great" 

6.  DEifERARA— OPENING  OF  MOUNT  HEBRON  CHAPEL. 

The  opening  service  of  this  place  of  worship,  which  is  situated  at  Hyde  Park, 
C'H  the  Eesequebo  River,  was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  April  16th.  The  devotional 
parts  of  the  service  were  led  by  the  Rev.  John  Currie  of  Georgetown,  F.  C.  Glasgow 
')f  Canal  No.  1,  and  J.  S.  Simon  of  Buxton.  The  Rev.  John  Dalgliesh  preached 
on  the  occasion,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Foreman  read  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  are 
extracts : — ^  The  old  building  which  we  now  vacate  was  erected  about  sixteen  years 
^0,  as  a  temporary  place  of  worship  and  school-house,  by  the  free-will  contributions 
of  the  people  connected  with  Hyde  Park,  and  has  been  used  for  these  purposes  untU 
now.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  chapel  in  which  we  are  assembled  was  laid  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1877,  now  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  the  chapel  might  possibly 
bave  been  opened  at  an  early  date,  had  we  not  from  the  beginning  acted  on  the 
piijiciple  of  not  getting  into  debt.  After  paying  all  the  expenses  of  Divine 
vonhip,  the  balance  of  the  contributions  was  added  to  Uha  New  Chapel  Fund,' 
and  this  money,  together  with  that  derived  from  special  collections  for  the  purpose, 
Ian  been  from  time  to  time  expended  on  the  building.  Mount  Hebron  Chapel 
has  cost  to  date  l,714dolB.  41c  of  which  l,428dols.  41c.  has  been  paid,  leaving  on 
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this  the  day  of  opening,  a  sum  of  286  doUars  to  be  provided.  The  chapel  is  nxt j 
feet  long,  thirty  broad,  and  fourteen  feet  in  height  from  sill  to  plate.  The  faane 
is  of  green  heart,  and  has  a  steep,  pitched  roof.     It  stands  on  brick  piUarB  fire 

feet  high." 

7.  SOUTH  AFRIC-A GIRLS'  INSTITUTION,  PEELTON. 

The  Institution  for  Native  Girls  at  Peelton,  under  Miss  Sturrock's  charge,  vras 
some  time  ago  entirely  rebuilt,  by  funds  which  Miss  Sturrock  raised  in  En^and 
and  Scotland.  The  new  building  is  named  Shaftesbuiy  HalL  The  roll  during 
1878,  of  boarders  and  day  scholars,  reached  the  large  total  of  148.  There  is  in 
connection  with  it  an  afternoon  school  of  35,  attended  by  purely  heaven  girls, 
and  taught  by  the  elder  girls  of  the  Institution.  As  a  winding  up  for  the  year, 
Miss  Sturrock  invited  the  mothers  of  the  station  to  a  treat  It  was  a  fine  b^-M 
to  see  the  troop  of  206  women  and  girls,  the  latter  clean  and  neatly  dresi^l, 
seated  on  the  lawn  outside  the  building.  All  were  well  regaled  with  tea,  coffee, 
and  good  bread,  partly  provided  by  Mr.  Weir  of  King  William's  Town.  The 
younger  girls  entered  heartily  into  some  merry  games.  When  all  were  again 
quietly  seated  within  the  gates,  Miss  Sturrock  put  a  letter  into  Mr.  Bill's  hand 
for  translation,  which  had  come  from  the  Ladies'  Society,  thanking  the  girls  of 
Shaftesbuiy  Hall  for  £3,  the  first  fruits  of  their  little  missionary  working  party, 
sent  to  that  Society  to  be  used  for  the  interior  of  Africa.  When  the  Kafir  girls 
themselves  begin  to  realise  the  deep  need  of  their  dark  sisters,  we  may  then  hope 
that  the  work  of  striving  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  women  and  girls  of  this 
land  will  not  be  entirely  left  to  Europeans.  After  this,  followed  another  letter, 
written  by  one  of  the  girls,  in  the  name  of  the  others  and  of  their  mother.  It 
was  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  clock,  and  a  pretty  pair  of  candlesticks^  and  vas 
presented  to  Matilda  Macoma,  a  pupil,  and  latterly  a  teacher  in  the  Institution, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  good  behaviour  and  faithful  services  in  the  school, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  her  leaving  it  to  go  to  Fondoland,  where  we  hope  she  may 
be  haj^py,  and  prove  as  useful  a  worker  as  at  Peelton. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Miss  Sturrock  on  the  success  of  her  work.  She  seems 
to  have  the  rare  power  of  inspiring  her  pupils  witH  an  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  to 
which  she  is  herself  devoted. — Lovedale  Christian  Exjprcss. 

8.  LOYALTY  ISLANDS.— THE  WEEK  OF  PRAYER,  1879. 

The  Rev.  J.  Jones,  of  Mare,  writes  : — "  The  first  week  in  January  special 
prayer  meetings  were  held  twice  a  day  all  round  the  island,  carrying  out  th? 
plans  arranged  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  these  prave: 
meetings  have  produced  quite  a  revival  among  the  people.  Many,  who  have  leeB 
living  bad  lives,  have  come  forward  to  ask  the  people  of  Qod  to  pray  for  them, 
that  their  desire  may  be  strengthened  to  love  Qod  and  to  keep  His  commandments. 
The  work  of  God  is  prospering  on  every  hand.    The  Papists  make  no  oonvetta.^ 

9.  NORTH  INDIA— ALMORAH.— NEW  CONVERTS. 

Under  date,  Almorah,  May  6th,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Budden  writes : — ^**I  had  the 
pleasure  of  baptising,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  one  of  the  pupils  in  the  Baar 
Girls*  School,  taught  by  my  daughter  Katie.  She  left  her  fiunily  in  the  Bsar,  and 
came  to  us  for  the  purpose,  having  for  some  time  wished  to  do  so^  and  having 
written  a  most  touching  letter  to  Katie  entreating  her  help  in  the  matto;   She  ia 
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a  veiy  nice,  promismg  girl^  and  has  shown  every  evidence  of  true  faith  and  fervent 
love  to  Christ.  This  is  the  third  convert  who  has  joined  us  as  the  result  of  the 
unpretending  effort  among  those  poor  people,  and  if  Amritta  turns  out  as  well  as 
her  two  predecessors  have  done,  we  shall  have  great  cause  for  rejoicing. 
Another  baptism  has  recently  taken  place  in  Petorah,  which,  though  given  hy  my 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Qray,  is  more  or  less  connected  with  ns.  A  young  Brahmin, 
formeriy  in  our  school  here,  afterwards  in  the  school  I  opened  at  Petoiah  and 
transferred  to  our  American  brethren  (on  the  Directors  declining  to  keep  up  that 
mission),  has  wished  for  nearly  two  years  to  be  baptised,  but  was  hindered  by  his 
parents,  who  are  living  there.  He  has  been  much  helped  by  Mrs.  Mullens' 
'Faith  and  Victory,' which  he  read  in  English  with  my  daughter  Annie  two 
years  ago  there.  At  last,  however,  he  has  effected  his  purpose,  and  the  accounts 
wt  receive  of  him  are  highly  satisfactory.  I  expect  him  here  with  Dr.  Gray  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  his  coming  will  cause  some  stir,  and  do  some  good  with 
others  here,  who  are  anxious  to  follow  his  example.  The  young  pundit  I  men- 
tioned in  my  last  as  coming  from  the  Sanskrit  School  privately  to  me,  continues 
Ms  visits,  and  has  sent  for  his  wife  from  Qurhwal,  hoping  that  she  will  join  him 
in  receiving  baptism,  and  he  says  there  are  others  likely  soon  to  follow  him.'' 

10.  THE  CENTRAL  AFRICAN  MISSION. 

The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  safe  arrival  at 
Zaxzibab  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  May,  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mullens,  D.D.,  the 
Rev.  W.  GBrPTiTH,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Southon.  All  the  members  of  the  party  were 
in  good  health. 
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Ptfr  Rev.  T.  Jfann. 
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Bradford  1 
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Lacock 6 

Mere,    Charles  Jape,  Esq. 

(balance  for  Ujgi) SO 
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Wc9hum,   OOTM  Bad  Ch. ..    9  1>   • 

JTottoii-wtdtr-Xift.  SUtriei  4    0    0 
T.8.ChUd,E«i 10    0   0 

Tork.    CentnaAQzIllaiy  •."!  »  ^0 


.  WALES. 

Ahifrdart.    Ebeneser  It    8  9 

Moriah  Aman '    '  ' 

SUM 19  17  8 

ZOM  »  19  0 

Oariif,    Ciharlei  StrMt . . . .  0*    9  • 
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There  ia  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  settle  the  value  of  Romanism 
and  Protestantism  respectively  by  their  influence  on  the  peace  of 
the  human  spirit.  Certain  writers,  like  Mr.  Mallock,  speak  of  the 
Roman  communion,  to  which,  nevertheless,  they  do  not  belong,  as  the 
happy  refuge  of  souls  distracted  by  the  doubts  and  conflicts  of 
Protestantism.  On  the  other  hand,  Protestantism  is  pictured  as 
unquiet  and  full  of  fears  because  of  the  dissolving  and  destructive 
effects  of  free  religious  inquiry.  Intellectual  and  moral  difficulties 
confessedly  abound  on  every  side.  They  exist  in  nature,  in  providence, 
and  in  revelation.  With  these  Protestantism  finds  it  hard  to  deal,  and 
is  therefore  uncertain  and  unrestful.  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
sure  word  of  authority  to  end  all  debate  and  to  meet  all  difficulties.  It 
is  not  that  there  may  not  be  conflicts  inside  Romanism  itself,  such  as- 
history  only  too  clearly  unfolds,  but  that  they  do' not  touch  the  great 
principle  of  authority  which,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  implicit 
faith,  puts  an  end  to  everything  like  schism  in  the  Catholic  soul. 

Let  us  say  then,  once  for  all,  that  we  do  not  object  to  test  the  two 
systems  by  their  eflfects  upon  the  human  spirit.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  these  representations  are  wholly  mistaken,  mainly  because  tboy 
do  not  take  in  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  while  they  do  not  argue  any 
real  understanding  of  the  true  character  and  tendency  of  the  two 
sjstems. 

Some  advantage  has  accrued  to  Romanism  from  the  circumstance 
that  so  many  cultivated  Protestants,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  Angli- 
cans— for  Anglicans  repudiate  Protestantism — have  in  recent  yeaiB- 
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changed  their  religion  on  the  ground  that  they  could  only  find  peace 
for  their  souls  inside  the  Papal  communion.     They  have  sought  rest 
and  satisfaction  there^  and  that  rest  they  have,  or  at  least  dream  that 
they  have,  found.    These  converts  are  men  of  various  intellectaal 
characters  and  moral  dispositions;  some  of  them  men  of  rare  spectdatire 
intellect,  distracted  by  the  very  activity  of  their  own  speculative  power : 
men  of  scrupulous  conscience,  and  perhaps,  morbidly  ingenious  and 
introspective;  men  keenly  theoretiC|  with  a  strong  bias  toward  genend 
principles  ;  but  they  are  nearly  all  men  of  feeble  moral  strength,  and 
therefore  are  all  the  more  inclined  to  listeli  to  any  voice  that  will  speak 
to  them  in  tones  of  authority  and  command.    They  have  made  a  very 
great  changa     They  have  felt  the  attraction  of  a  system  which  holds 
out  the  prospect  of  perfect  unity  and  absolute  certainty — of  a  quiet 
asylum  on  whose  threshold  all  doubt  shall  end,  and  the  din  of  contro- 
versy die  away ;   and  they  are  thus  willing    to  escape  from  the 
perplexities  of  their  own  reason,  in  the  abnegation  of  all  reason,  at  the 
feet  of  unquestioning  authority.     Some  have  no   doubt  oome  back 
again ;  but  the  great  majority  remain  within  the  Roman  communioD, 
in  professed  and  apparently  real  content,  though  with  what  secret 
misgivings,  or  unconfessed  desolateness  of  heart  we  are  not,  perhaps, 
ever  to  know. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  observe  that  the  difficoltiefl^  intellec- 
tual, moral,  or  religious,  which  sceptics  or  rationalists  torn  to  so 
much  account  against  Christianity,  are  no  more  got  rid  of  on 
Catholic  than  on  Protestant  principles.  Many  of  them  are  peihaps 
absolutely  insoluble  in  our  present  state  of  being.  The  Church 
of  Rome  has  not  even  attempted  at  any  time  authoritatively  to  solTe 
such  difficulties.  The  Catholic  mode  is  to  ask  its  converts  xesolately  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  them.  But  they  are  there  stilL  It  is,  however, 
quite  a  mistake  to  thiuk,  that  Romanism  is  better  fitted  than 
Protestantism  to  grapple  with  scepticism.  Cardinal  Manning  sajs 
it  is  because  it  presents  the  argument  of  infallibility.  But  how  will 
that  help  you  in  your  fight  with  Strauss  or  Renan  who  will  not 
acknowledge  your  infallibility  I  It  may  be  a  good  ai^goment  for 
believers,  but  not  for  unbelievers*;  it  is,  in  fact,  irrelevant  for  the  one 
class  and  unnecessary  for  the  other.  There  is  no  aigument  capable 
of  being  addressed  to  either  which  can  be  employed  by  a  Romanist, 
which  is  not  equally  open  to  a  Protestant,  while  Protestants  axe  free 
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from  the  drawback  so  embarrassixig  to  BoTnaiiiam,  that  objections 
that  are  fatal  to  its  doctrines  are  also  fatal  to  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church.  Bat  so  far  as  we  have  yet  gone  we  have  dealt  only  with 
one  class — the  intellectnal — which  must  always  be  a  minority  under 
both  systems ;  and  we  fail  to  see  that  Bomanism  affords  them  any 
advantage  that  they  cannot  equally  enjoy  inside  Protestantism. 

But  we  have  to  do  with  the  great  mass  of  people  in  both 
syBtems,  and  the  question  is,  How  are  they  affected  as  to  what  we 
may  call  the  restfulness  of  religious  experience  ?  The  majority  of 
professed  Protestants  are. not,  in  our  opinion,  more  disturbed  by 
doubts  than  the  majority  of  professed  Bomanists.  The  Bomanist 
who  doubts  has  as  little  peace  as  the  Protestant  who  doubts ;  he  ought 
to  have  less,  because  his  doubting  touches  the  infallibility  of  his 
guide,  while  the  doubts  of  the  Protestant  may  only  touch  some 
individual  doctrines  of  his  system.  The  man  who  accepts  Bome  fully 
has  no  advantage  in  point  of  religious  experience  over  the  man  who 
accepts  Protestantism  fully.  It  is  unfair  to  compare  Bomanist 
believers  with  Protestant  unbelievers.  There  are  believers  and 
onbeUevers  nominally  identified  with  both  systems. 

But  in  the  second  place,  the  Boman  theology  destroys  the^possibHity 
of  religious  rest  even  in  the  hearts  of  the  staunchest  believers. 
Why  did  Calvin  speak  so  expressively  of  the  "  doubtsome  faith  of 
Papists?"  They  are  taught  by  their  Tridentine  guides  that  it  is 
not  possible  in  this  life  to  attain  to  that  assurance  of  personal  salva- 
tion which  is  such  a  leading  element  in  the  happiness  of  the  most 
spiritually-minded  Protestants.  The  doctrine  of  Purgatory  fills  the 
last  momentB  of  Bomanists  with  an  alarm  which  no  sacramental  ex- 
pedient can  effectively  dissipate.  What  is  the  true  character  of 
Catholic  religious  experience  1  Take  even  the  religion  of  the  con- 
verts, which  contains  implicitly  some  lingering  elements  of  their  old 
Proteetantiam — ^in  a  word,  more  of  Jesus  than  of  Mary.  The  spirit 
of  such  men,  so  [asoetioo-devotional,  is  not  happy  or  joyous.  They 
have  not  fully  tasted  the  peace  of  the  Gospel  They  seem  rather 
to  be  painfully  seeking  than  to  have  joyfully  found  peace.  Their  piety 
is  a  severe,  self-mortifying  thing,  a  striving  hard  after  the  sacrifices  of 
a  broken* heart,  while  the  joy  of  Ood's  salvation  is  little  known.  The 
key-note  of  their  experience  is  "  Dies  irm,  Dies  ilia ; "  and  though  its 
cheering  *^  Quern  tu  mhae  salvos  gratis  "  may  not,  we  trust,  be  entirely 
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bid  from  them,  yet  like  a  faint  star  it  has  shone  on  them  but  dimly 
and  unsteadily.  We  most,  however,  look  into  the  religious  experi- 
enoe  of  those  bom  in  the  system.  I  have  seen  and  known  much  of 
Boman  Catholics  of  all  ranks,  and  I  have  never  known  one  who  waft 
happy  in  his  religion.  I  cannot  say  that  intellectual  anxieties  were 
much,  if  at  all,  in  the  way.  But  the  religious  anxieties  were 
there  in  power.  Everything  is  done  in  the  Romish  l^stem  to  keep 
the  intellect  quiet^  but  the  conscience  is  awake.  The  springs  of  feel- 
ing are  sedulously  fed.  Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music,  are  all 
enlisted  in  this  service.  But  the  alarm  of  conscience  cannot  be 
assuaged  by  such  expedients.  As  Roman  theology  knows  nothing  of 
the  power  of  the  blessed  truth  that,  Christ  having  been  onoe  offered, 
the  worshippers  onoe  purged  have  no  more  conscience  of  sins,  it  cm 
find  no  substitute  in  sacraments  either  to  quell  the  fears  of  oonscieiioe 
or  to  satisfy  the  hearts  of  earnest  men.  And  be  it  observed,  those 
who  have  watched  the  genuine  fruits  of  living  sacramentalism  where 
it  grows  in  its  own  native  clime,  far  apart  from  Protestant  checbi 
or  criticism,  will  know  that  it  only  too  often  serves  to  ossify  religioos 
feeling  and  to  prompt  to  new  acts  of  transgression.  There  is  reallj 
no  rest  in  Romanism.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  weary  round  of 
religious  services.  A  devout  Romanist  girl  onoe  remarked  to  a  young 
Protestant  whom  she  loved — "  The  grave  and  all  beyond  it  seema 
dark  to  me.''  I  have  seen  much  of  voteeria  in  Ireland,  that  is,  of  per- 
sons very  earnestly  devoted  to  all  sorts  of  religious  exercises,  and  they 
had  one  unvarying  peculiarity — a  severity,  harshness,  if  not  morose- 
ness  of  disposition — which  I  have  always  attributed  to  the  unrest  of 
their  minds.  I  once  passed  a  night  in  a  very  poor  inn  in  the  South 
of  Ireland.  The  mistress  was  an  ardent  devotee,  but  a  bitter  scold. 
Censures,  gibes,  and  sneers  were  always  on  her  Hps  even  at  the  veiy  time 
that  she  was  handling  her  beads  and  saying  her  prayers.  This  was  no 
singularexperienoe.  Ihavenever  known  adying  Romanist  lookforward 
hopefully  or  joyously  to  the  grave.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  very 
munificent  in  his  gifts  to  the  Church  was  dying  and  had  received  the 
last  rites.  The  priest  said  that  that  was  all  he  could  do  for  him.  The 
man  was  not  happy,  and  complained  bitterly  that  the  Church  left  him 
helpless  at  the  very  time  he  most  needed  her  assistance.  There  is  no 
brightness  of  religious  feeling  in  Catholic  biography.  We  have  indeed 
exceedingly  little  biography  of  that  sort,  but  whatthere  is  of  it  shows 
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that  the  prospect  darkens  towards  the  close  of  life.  Take  Maguire's 
"Life  of  Father  Mathew/*  the  founder  of  Temperance  Societies^  or  the 
''life  of  the  Key.  Father  Buckley/'  of  Cork,  a  most  gonial  and  literary 
priest.  There  was  no  joy  but  deep  despondency  in  their  last  hours. 
Protestant  biography  stands  in  a  different  atmosphere — that 
of  hope,  joy,  and  even  triumph !  I  attribute  the  happier  tone 
of  religion  among  Protestants  under  God  to  the  habitual 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Better  to  us  one  single 
sentence  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord  than  a  thousand  priestly  helps  ! 
The  human  soul  cannot  rest  in  a  fiction  or  a  negativa  The  weight 
of  its  infinite  cares  is  too  great  for  any  mere  opinion  or  theory,  and 
therefore  it  seeks  to  place  itself  in  the  hands  of  an  Infinite  Bedeemer 
who  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost.  Bomanists,  ignorant  of  the 
true  infallibility,  the  infallibility  of  God,  rest  in  the  false  infallibility, 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  We  offer  rest  to  the  doubter  in  the 
bosom  of  that  God  who  is  the  Father  of  Light,  and  in  the  truth  of 
that  Word  of  which  one  jot  and  one  tittle  shall  not  pass  away  till  all 
be  fulfilled.  We  must  teach  the  Bible  with  firmness  of  tone,  not 
only  in  its  theological  but  on  its  moral  side,  exhibiting  its  doctrines 
not  as  so  many  propositions  to  be  received,  but  as  precious  truths 
needed  by  man's  soul,  which  alone  can  give  to  a  struggling  heart 
peace  here  and  glory  hereafter.  There  may  still  be  doubts.  If  they 
arise  out  of  the  natural  development  of  thought  and  knowledge,  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  an  expressly  intellectual  solvent.  There  are 
times  when,  like  Thomas  Arnold,  we  must  be  content  to  lie  down  in 
the  presence  of  admitted  mysteries.  But  as  to  questions  which  touch 
the  central  elements  of  our  life,  all  we  can  do  is  to  pray  for  light 
and  guidance,  keeping  all  the  while  in  the  path  of  duty  and  obedience 
80  far  as  it  is  plainly  before  us,  not  doubting  that  there  will  be  to 
418  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  that  ''  unto  the  upright  light  ariseth 
in  the  darkness.'^ 

Let  us  not  think  of  giving  way  to  the  superstitious  weakness  that 
is  at  present  manifest  in  so  many  parts  of  Christendom,  to  what 
Hare  called  the  morbid  hankering  after  leading-strings,  which  argues, 
after  all,  but  a  poor-spirited  faint-hearted  temper  that  looks  for 
religious  certainty  without  rational  conviction,  and  barters  the  moral 
«uid  spiritual  power  of  the  Word  of  God  for  the  magical  influence  of 
sacramental  grace.     There  may  be  something  in  the  statement  of 
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Sir  James  Stephen  tliat  there  are  natures  formed  for  subseryienoe  to 
every  form  of  snperstitiouB  terror,  glad  to  get  handsomely  quit  of 
free  agency,  and  ready  to  submit  to  any  priestly  yoke  that  will  rid 
them  of  the  sense  of  responsibility.  We  know  a  better  way.  Om  life 
is  entrusted  to  our  own  responsibility ;  but  can  we  not  place  ourselyeB 
in  another's  hands,  and  commit  the  keeping  of  ourselves  to  One  who 
understands  all  the  weaknesses  and  doubts  and  windings  of  our 
natures  ?  Can  we  not  do  like  Paul,  and  say  like  him,  "  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  I  have  conmiitted  to  Him  against  that  day ) "  There  is^no 
rest  for  us  apart  from  Jesus  Christ.  Shall  we  not,  like  Augustine, 
say  that  we  desire  no  rest  till  we  find  it  in  Him  1  No  theology  c&n 
ever  give  us  peace  till  we  find  it  in  Him  who  is  our  peace — ^tbe 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  thought  and  existence. 

Londonderry.  Thomas  Cboskery. 


^1^^  iH^fimss  at  ^Bns. 

Is  not  this  an  aspect  of  the  life  of  Christ  too  little  realised,  because 
imperfectly  apprehended,  in  our  study  of  the  Gospel  narratives  1  The 
intense  pathos  of  His  rejection  by  the  race  to  which  especially  He 
came,  the  contrast  between  what  He  was  to  men  and  what  men  were 
to  Him,  fill  and  fascinate  our  hearts — **  in  the  world,  the  world  made 
by  Him,"  yet  "the  world  knew  TTim  not"  We  think  of  Him  as 
'^  a  Man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief."  And  the  great  sacri- 
ficial work,  the  climax  of  His  imique  enterprise  of  love,  which  could 
only  be  accomplished  amid  an  accumulation  of  outward  shame  and 
personal  agony  beyond  our  power  to  imagine,  may  well  occupy  the 
foremost  place  in  our  thoughts  and  stir  our  deepest  feelings.  As  we 
celebrate  the  commemorative  feast  in  which  we  "show  the  Lord's  death 
till  He  come,"  the  relief  we  find  from  the  remembrance  of  His  anguish 
is  in  the  conviction  of  His  present  joy :  "  Ought  not  Christ  to  have 
suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  His  glory  1 "  These  great 
facts  stand  out  prominently  in  the  Gospel  histories  and  in  the  Chris- 
tian conception  of  them.  They  can  never  take  place  again :  they 
will  never  be  forgotten  or  become  faint  in  the  memory  of  ihe  universe. 
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Yet  not  the  less  truly  does  the  story  of  the  Lord  Jesus  present  the 
liappisst  human  life  that  earth  has  ever  seen.  He  alone  of  mantdnd 
knew  what  it  was  never  to  oome  short  of  His  noblest  ideal,  never  to 
be  disappointed  in  Himself  nor  to  falter  in  the  course  of  duty.  His 
eje,  undimmed  by  prejudice^  ever  discerned  with  unfailing  clearness 
the  path  of  right ;  His  heart,  unimpeded  by  selfish  bias  or  reserve, 
bounded  forward  with  an  elasticity  we  know  not,  to  every  opening 
opportunity  of  serving  God  and  benefiting  man.  Whatever  the  out- 
ward incidents  of  sorrow,  of  neglect,  of  contradiction,  during  the 
mysteriously  veiled  thirty  years  at  Nazareth,  this  is  certain — ^that  He 
always- had  the  unutterable  peace  of  being  in  will,  purpose,  and 
action,  perfectly  at  one  with  His  Heavenly  Father.  He  could  say 
then,  as  afterwards,  "  I  do  always  those  things  which  please  Him  "  ; 
'*  I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  which  hath 
sent  me."  The  same  unswerving  loyalty  in  the  humblest  as  in  the 
loftiest  conjunctures  of  his  life,  must  have  induced  a  settled  peace  of 
which  our  minds,  agitated  between  the  higher  motive  and  the  lower 
impulse,  the  two  opposing  masters,  can  hardly  form  a  true  idea. 

Bat  ^hen  the  time  came,  so  long  anticipated,  so  patiently  waited 
for,  when  £Qs  direct  ministry  of  salvation  was  to  begin,  what  joy  must 
have  welled  up  in  His  heart !  The  baptismal  recognitiou  by  the 
Father,  ''  This  is  My  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased/'  must 
have  sufiused  His  whole  nature  with  gladness.  The  first  interview 
with  John  and  Andrew,  Simon,  Philip,  Nathanael,  the  discriminat- 
ing insight  that  immediately  detected  those  latent  qualities  which 
were  to  constitute  them  His  choice  associates  and  co-workers,  must 
have  filled  Him  with  the  joy  that  comes  to  us  mirrored  on  their 
countenances,  as  they  caught  the  reflection  of  it :  "  We  have  found 
Him  of  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  did  write ! "  To  be  convinced, 
to  share  the  delight,  it  was  only  necessary  to  '^  come  and  see."  The 
stem  Baptist,  who  before  had  mainly  conceived  of  Messiah's  day  in 
its  aspects  of  judgment^and  terror  to  an  unbelieving  nation,  after  his 
brief  personal  intercourse  with  Jesus  was  lifted  into  a  different 
atmosphere.  He  was  now  ^'  the  friend  of  the  Bridegroom,"  partaking 
in  fall  measure  of  the  nuptial  festivities  which  it  was  honour  enough 
for  his  feebler  ministry  to  usher  in.  Nor  was  the  figure  thus  em  - 
ployed  by  John  peculiar  to  him.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Lord  Himself 
fts  the  most  natural  similitude  to  describe  the  happy  days  of  personal 
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and  intimate  converse  with  those  whom  He  came  to  save  :  "  Can  the 
children  of  the  hridechamber  mourn,  as  long  aft  the  bridegroom  is  with 
them?"  (Matthew  ix.  15);  ''The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likenntoa 
certain  king,  which  made  a  marriage /or  his  son  "  /  '^  Unto  ten  virgios, 
which  took  their  lamps,  and  went  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom " 
(xxii.  2 ;  xxv.  1).  Thus  the  first  manifestation  of  His  glory  at  the 
marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  connects  itself  naturally  with  the  grand 
consummation  described  by  the  same  sacred  writer  :  "  The  marriage 
of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  His  wife  hath  made  herself  ready.  . .  Blessed 
are  they  which  are  called  unto  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Ijtmb." 
(Revelation  xix.  7,  9.)  The  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament  had 
witnessed  to  the  yearnings  of  His  love  towards  the  race,  on  saving 
whom  He  had  set  His  heart.  In  the  appearances  to  Abraham,  to 
Jacob,  to  Moses,  Joshua,  Manoah,  and  others,  it  might  be  said, 
''  Behold,  He  standeth  behind  our  wall,  He  looketh  forth  at  the 
windows,  showing  Himself  through  the  lattice,"  but  now,  swifter 
than  roe  or  hart  on  the  mountains,  He  comes  to  dwell  among  those 
whom  He  has  thus  made  His  brethren,  with  all  the  alacrity  of  love  to 
men  and  of  loyalty  to  the  Father's  purpose  :  '*  A  body  hast  Thou  pre- 
pared Me :  lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God." 

And  when  the  fulness  of  beneficent  and  divine  power  was  mani- 
fested in  Him,  irrepressibly,  so  that  it  seemed  He  could  not  help  ra- 
diating strength  and  blessing  wherever  He  went  (see  Mark  vi  39—56) ; 
while  the  thrill  of  excitement,  the  freshness  of  wonder  among  the 
delighted  multitudes  still  lives  upon  the  page  of  the  evangelist,  tons, 
as  to  its  first  readers,  we  may  be  assured  of  the  presence  of  a  yet 
higher  joy ;  for  who  can  doubt  that  the  precious  words  preserved  to  vs 
in  the  Acts  (xx.  35),  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 
were  realised  to  their  full  extent  by  the  Lord  Himself,  and  that  from 
His  own  rich  experience  they  found  utterance  t 

But  if  such  the  delight  of  communicating  vigour  and  healing  to 
the  body,  greater  still  must  have  been  that  which  filled  His  heart 
and  shone  in  His  countenance  when  His  spiritual  mission  b^gan  to 
tell. 

At  the  well  of  Sychar,  the  disciples  were  ready  to  think  that  He 
whom  they  left  exhausted  and  weary  had  been  already  refreshed  by 
the  mid-day  meal,  and  it  seemed  to  be  long  before  He  oonld  descend 
from  the  joy  of  the  spiritual  harvest  to  the  satisfying  of  His  bodily 
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necessities  by  the  provisions  they  brought  (John  iv.  31-88).  The 
welcome  surprise  at  meeting  with  the  centurion's  faith  (Matt.  viii. 
10, 11)  was  to  Him  as  a  feast  of  first-fruits  from  the  Gentile  world. 
In  the  voyage  through  the  tempest  to  save  one  soul  in  the  Gadarene 
country  (Mark  iv.  35 — ^v.  20),  in  the  search  for  the  excommunicated 
man  whose  blindness  He  had  removed  (John  ix.  35-38).  we  have 
glimpses  not  only  of  the  eagerness  of  the  quest,  but  the  joy  of 
acquisition. 

How  glad  was  the  hour  when  the  seventy  brought  Him  tidings  of 
their  successful  mission  i  (Luke  x.  17-24).  Then  there  were  some 
who  could  begin  to  share  His  triumph  in  the  anticipated  victory  of 
good  over  evil — enlightened  eyes  to  which  heaven  was  opening — 
erring  children  of  men  being  brought  back  to  their  God  and  Father 
—the  long  expected  day  for  which  all  past  ages  had  waited,  beginning 
to  dawn  on  the  world.  Again,  as  the  publicans  and  sinners  crowded 
round  Him  to  hear  the  accents  of  mercy,  with  what  energy  of 
personal  consciousness  were  the  words  uttered,  ''  Eejoice  with  me ;  for 
1  have  found  my  sheep  which  was  lost ! "  As  He  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  joy  in  heaven,  whose  joy  was  it  7  That  of  angels  t  If  so,  it  was 
bat  secondary,  the  reflection  of  a  higher  delight  still :  "  There  is  joy 
in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth." 
They  catch  it  from  the  countenance  on  which  they  gaze  with  raptur- 
ous interest  and  adouration.  It  is,  above  all,  His  joy.  We,  too,  see 
it  in  the  eagerness  with  which  He  called  Zaccheus  from  the  sycamore- 
tree,  that  He  might  bring  salvation  to  his  house :  ''  MaJce  haste  and 
come  down  " ;  in  the  exclamation — ^is  it  not  of  mingled  wonder  and 
delight  1 — concerning  the  penitent  Saul,  '^  Behold !  he  prayeth." 

Even  when  the  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness  came  upon  Him, 
He  did  not  lose  His  hold  of  the  joy  :  '*  Shall  I  say.  Father,  save  me 
from  this  hour  1  but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour."  In  the 
profound  peace  of  unswerving  devotion  to  the  Father's  will  concern- 
ing the  salvation  of  men,  His  human  soul  was  at  leisure  to  receive  the 
full  consolation  and  yet  undeveloped  meaning  of  Mary's  act  of  loyal 
affection :  '^  She  is  come  aforehand  to  anoint  my  body  to  the  bury- 
ing.'' (Mark  xiv.  8.)  While  instituting  the  sacred  Supper  for  His 
disciples,  did  He  not  also  feast  with  them  in  a  foretaste  of  the  grand 
resoliM  of  His  obedience  unto  death  1  <'  With  desire  I  have  desired 
to  eat  this  passover  with  yon  before  I  suffer."   His  heart  was  attuned 
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to  the  joyful  strains  of  the  prophedc  psalm.   (Ps.  zxii  22 — 31.)  Tbe 
^^seed,"  the  "generation"  that  should  serve  the  Lord,  loee  up  before  Bm 
as  He  saidy  "This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament^  which  is  shedfor 
mcmy  for  the  remission  of  sins."    (Matt  xxvL  28.)  While  resolutelj 
advancing,  step  by  step,  towards  the  great  gulf  of  suffering  that  lay 
before  Him,  how  did  He  in  anticipation  bridge  it  over  by  His  stead- 
fast gaze  beyond  !     He  realised  it  to  Himself,  not  as  the  hoar  of 
agony,  but  as  the  hour  when  "  He  should  depart  out  of  this  world 
unto  the  Father."    Though  two  days  before  He  had  spoken  with  un- 
mistakable plainness  of  being  betrayed  to  be  crucified,  3ret  when  the 
betrayer  was  actually  gone  out  to  perpetrate  the  crime,  His  words 
were,  "  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  Him." 
To  His  disciples  He  pointed  out  the  greatness  of  His  Father's  house : 
" I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you";  ''I  will  come  again,"  etc    He 
assured  them  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  sufferings  He  had  pre- 
dicted, the  joy  in  His  own  heart  predominated  over  the  sorrow : 
'^  Jiff/  peace  I  give  unto  you'* ;  '^  I  go  away  and  come  again  unto  you ; " 
"  If  ye  loved  Me  ye  would  rejoice,  because  I  said  I  go  unto  the 
Father.''    In  whatever  way  we  understand  the  words  in  John.  xt. 
11 — either  that  '^  My  joy  "  might  be  imparted  to  you,  or  that  the  joj 
I  have  in  you  might  continue — ^they  intimate  that  His  own  soul  to 
full  of  a  serene  gladness.  To  this  He  held  fast,  and  it  helped  to  nerve 
Him  for  the  coming  confiict.     ^  Be  of  good  cheer ;  I  have  overoome 
the  world."     Like  the  racer  impatient  for  the  signal  to  start,  in  this 
happy  self-possession  He  seemed  eager  to  go  forth  to  the  terrible 
encounter  before  the  appointed  moment  came :    ''  Arise,  let  us  go 
hence."    (See  John  xiv.  30,  31.) 

With  what  satisfaction  did  He  dwell  upon  the  thought,  **  Of  them 
which  Thou  gavest  me^  I  have  lost  none " !  In  the  extremity  of 
anguish,  He  let  go  neither  the  peace  of  perfect  submission :  **  Father, 
not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt "  (Matthew  xxvL  39) — ^nor  His  grtsp 
of  the  human  souls  He  had  come  to  save :  ''  Father,  forgive  them  '* , 
^'  Verily  I  say  unto  thee^  to-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paiadise" ; 
"  For  the  yoy  that  was  set  before  Him,  He  endured  the  cross,  dapU- 
ing  the  shame." 

The  rapture  of  the  resurrection  may  seem  in  our  appreheaskA  to 
belong  less  to  the  earthly  than  to  the  heavenly  state,  yet  it  is  the 
same  man  Christ  Jesus  to  whose  converse  we  have  been  admitted 
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in  tke  previous  sacred  narratiye.     There  is  a  kind  of  parallelism,  as 

well  as  contrast,  in  the  question  to  Philip,  *^  Have  I  been  so  long 

time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  Me  ? "  and  the  recognidon 

of  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  sepulchre.    The  single  word  uttered  on 

either  side  in  that  ecstatic  interview,  '<  Mary  !  "  '^  Eabboni  ! "  implies 

a  delight  too  rich,  too  full,  to  be  poured  out  in  speech.  The  salutation 

to  the  other  women,  recorded  in  Matthew  xzviiL   9,  is  replete  with 

similar  unexpressed  gladness.     Doubtless  one  reason  why  the  friends 

who  had  been  intimate  with  Jesus  before  were  slow  to  recognise  Him 

after  His  resurrection,  was  the  new  joy,  the  triumphant  satisfaction, 

which  shone  in  His  features  now  that  the  work  was  accomplished  and 

the  victory  won.     There  is  a  very  human  and  delightful  interest  in 

His  rallying  His  disciples,  if  the  expression  be  permitted,  on  their  fears 

and  misgivings,  as  Luke  relates  (xxiv.  38,  etc.)  :  "  Behold  my  hands 

and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  Myself  :  handle  me,  and  see ;  for  a  spirit  hath 

not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have."  By  one  point  of  resemblance 

it  may  recall  to  mind  the  charming  satire  of  Elijah  to  the  prophets 

of  Baal  (1  Kings  xviiL  27),  indicating  at  the  moment  of  a  tremendous 

crisis,  the  coolness  of  perfect  certainty.     The  words  of  Jesus  and  His 

familiar  manner  towards  His  disciples  on  this  occasion,  and  that  other 

at  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  when  He  accosted  them  by  the  old  friendly 

dioiinutive  of  their  calling,  "  Children,  have  ye  any  meat  1 "  and  invited 

them  to  "  come  and  dine,"  show  Him  to  us  as  one  tranquilly  at  home 

^th  the  great  fact  of  His  resurrection,  on  which  the  apostles  gazed, 

as  we  do  this  day,  with  an  awe-inspiring  and  reverential  admiration. 

When  His  friends  and  followers  gather  about  Him  on  the  appointed 

mountain  to  receive  His  great  commission  (Matthew  xxviii.  16-20), 

it  is  delivered  in  language  of  exultant  joy.    "  All  power  is  given  unto 

Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ";  *^  Zo  /  I  am  with  you  alway."  Does  not 

the  interjection  express  His  delight  as  well  as  ours  7  His  blessing  the 

disciples  in  the  final  interview  at  Bethany  is  the  overflowing  of  His 

own  great  gladness,  as  well  as  the  parting  benediction  of  His  love. 

At  the  greatest  bereavement  human  society  ever  experienced,  there 

was  no  sorrow  :  it  seemed  as  if  an  emanation  from  the  Saviour's  bliss 

suflosed  the  hearts  of  His  disciples  and  never  left  them.  On  the  basis 

^  those  personal  impressions,  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the  pro> 

mise,  strengthened  and  enlarged  their  apprehension  of  the  moaning 

&nd  scope  of  His  grand  mission  to  mankind.     John  speaks   not  only 
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for  himself,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  in  expressing  so  many 
years  after,  his  own  rapturous  consciousness  :  "  The  life  was  mani- 
fested, and  we  have  seen  it :  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard 
declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us :  and 
truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
And  these  things  write  we  unto  you,  that  your  joy  may  he  full!* 

It  would  lead  us  on  too  far  to  inquire  why  the  happiness  of  the 
Master  has  not  more  manifestly  characterised  His  servants  through 
the  subsequent  ages  of  Christianity.  In  regard  to  those  members  of 
His  professed  Church  who  have  most  earnestly  sought  to  follow  His 
example  and  to  carry  out  His  preceptSi  we  may  call  to  mind  the 
Saviour's  own  words,  ''The  days  will  come  when  the  Bridegroom  shall 
be  taken  from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fast."  The  trouble  of  the 
bride,  in  the  absence  of  the  beloved  object,  is  the  reflex  of  her  joy  in 
His  presenca  "  Our  sorrow,"  says  Carlyle,  "is  the  inverted  image  of 
our  nobleness."  The  mourning  over  a  temporary  beclouding  of  the 
spiritual  vision  may  be  a  part,  as  the  root  under  ground,  of  that  vcoy 
joy  which  will  put  forth  its  brilliant  blossoms  in  the  rays  of  the  mid-day 
sun.  Yet  the  hindrances  to  this  fuller  and  fairer  development  of  the 
Christian  life  are  surely  diminishing.  The  long  ages  of  persecution, 
oppression,  spiritual  privation,  have  rolled  away  :  times  of  liberty,  of 
peaceful  activity,  even  of  harmonious  fellowship,  are  upon  us ;  the 
benign  and  gentle  aspects  of  the  Gospel  are  beaming  upon  the  outcast 
and  the  wretched ;  the  voice  of  the  Saviour's  love  is  calling  the  youth- 
ful and  rising  generation  in  ever  sweeter  and  more  powerful  aoo^ts. 
"  The  winter  "  of  the  Church  is  surely  "  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone, 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come."  Let  us  ''  arise  "  to  the  in- 
vitations of  the  Lord's  providence  and  grace.  Let  ns  "  walk  in  the 
light,  as  He  is  in  the  light,"  even  "  the  light  of  knowledge,  of  holiness, 
of  love,  and  of  Joy."  E.  T.  P. 


The  internal  evidence  of  the  Christian  religion  is  greater  than  the 
external.  In  the  matter  of  external  evidence  other  religions  compete 
with  the  Christian ;  but  in  purity,  wisdom  and  power  of  cleansing 
die  human  heart,  it  is  alike  original  and  supreme  \  one  of  its  greatest 
characteristics  is  its  opposition  to  the  monster  vices  of  humanity.  — 
Sir  Philip  Francis. 
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We  are  tempted  to  look  at  change  and  changes  with  a  sort  of  notion 
that  there  is  something  questionable  or  undesirable  in  them.     Some 
speak  of  them  as  if  they  showed  infirmity,  and  were  to  be  deplored 
"  Changeable  "  is  indeed  an  ill  name  for  any  man  to  get ;  and  we  feel 
a  sentiment  of  admiration  for  anything  that  survives  long. 

There  are,  for  example,  moods  in  which  the  traveller  looks  with 
almost  awe  at  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  when  he  thinks  that  they  pre- 
sented to  Moses  much  the  same  appearance  as  they  do  to  himself. 
There  is  something  very  solemn  in  the  thought  that  the  sun  and  stars 
we  now  see  in  the  sky  shone  into  the  unintelligent  eyes  of  the  strange 
animals  that  inhabited  the  earth  before  the  existence  of  our  race;  and 
that  when  the  first  man  looked  upwards  he  saw  the  very  same  moon 
wax  and  wane  that  shines  by  night  above  us  now.  This  same  senti- 
ment is  felt  when  we  take  a  later  date,  and  reflect  that  the  white  clifis 
of  England,  capped  with  green  downs,  showed  themselves  to  the  first 

Roman  invader  much  as  they  do  to  the  latest  visitor  from  the  con- 

•  • 

tinent  of  Europe.     The  great  and  apparently  fixed  features  of  scenery 

impress  us  with  a  solid  sense  of  permanence.     There  is  something 

grim  or  grave  in  the  thought  that  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Alps 

looked  over  the  plains  of  Italy  as  they  look  to-day  before  ever  a  city 

was  built  in  that  old  classic  land  ;  or  that  the  sea  of  ancient  ice  that 

guards  the  Northern  Pole  guarded  it  loDg  before  man  had  launched  a 

keel  upon  the  waves.     Even  such  a  man-made  fabric  as  a  lighthouse, 

which  stands  still  through  storm  and  tide  while  the  ships  go  to  and 

fro,  touches  the  beholder  with  a  perception  of  stability  which  he 

respects. 

Thus,  and  in  divers  other  ways,  we  have  come  to  feel  special  regard 
for  that  which  is  what  we  call  durable ;  and  have  come  to  look  on 
change  as  a  mark  or  symptom  of  inferiority  inconsistent  with  our 
highest  conceptions  of  life. 

But,  in  fact,  change  is  the  great  sign  and  condition  of  life.  There 
can  be  no  real  life  without  it.  It  goes  on  even  when  things  seem  to 
be  most  fixed  and  immoveable.  It  goes  on  in  the  hardest  rocks  as 
well  as  in  the  softest  flesh.  It  goes  on  in  the  nation  and  the  family ; 
in  the  body  and  the  mind — in  the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of 
thought.     It  goes  on  day  and  night,  in  sleeping  and  in  waking,  in  the 
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busy  street  and  in  the  silent  desert ;  in  the  quiet  home  and  in  the 
still  more  quiet  grave.  Change  is  the  great  law  and  condition  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  throughout  all  its  visible  and  invisible  operatiauB 
and  processes. 

The  subject  of  change  is  so  enormous— -change  affects  all  life  and 
time  and  matter  and  thought  so  deeply  and  continuously,  that  it  it 
difficult  to  fix  our  minds  on  any  special  form  which  it  presents.  We 
may,  however,  see  something  concerning  it  which  affects  our  own 
position. 

Beflect,  then,  what  an  immense  change  comes  over  us  in  the 
mere  passage  from  infancy  to  adult  life.  See  the  great  varieties  of 
character,  power,  influence,  condition,  which  mark  men,  and  then 
think  how  very  much  alike  they  all  once  were.  No  doubt  the  infant 
has  latent  possibilities  and  faculties  within  it.  It  inherits  certain 
features  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body.  However  educated,  it  will  in 
after  life  show,  in  some  measure,  its  ancestry.  But,  speaking  broadly, 
how  closely  alike  to  one  another  all  men  have  been.  And  what 
■changes  must  they  pass  through  to  turn  out  so  unlike  as  they  even- 
tually become.  Here  we  have  incalculable  divergent  change.  And 
in  each  individual  what  progressive  change  we  see.  It  ief,  so  to  speak, 
almost  impossible  to  realise  that  a  leader  among  men,  a  great  statee- 
man,  or  general,  or  lawyer,  or  philosopher,  or  man  of  science,  was  ever 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  a  nurse.  It  is  difficult  for  any  grown  np 
person,  however  undistinguished,  to  conceive  that  he  or  she  was  onoe 
an  infieuit.  And  yet,  in  a  very  true  sense,  he  or  she  is  still  the  same ; 
there  has  been  no  break  in  the  sequence  of  his  or  her  life.  There  hss 
been  no  pause  in  the  beating  of  the  heart,  the  breath  of  the  nostril, 
the  vision  of  the  eye.  What  capacity  and  possibility  of  change  does 
not  this  indicate  in  one  and  the  same  person ;  and  in  connexion  wiUi 
this  comes  the  grave  inquiry.  What  further  change  may  not  be  in 
store  t  And  this  question  becomes  larger,  and  more  pressing,  when 
we  reflect  that  the  changes  we  have  gone  through  are  not  so  much — 
not  so  striking — ^in  the  change  of  the  body  as  in  that  of  the  mind. 
The  body  almost  inevitably  keeps  its  marks,  proclaims  its  identity. 
The  cut  or  wound  received  in  childhood  shews  its  scar  throu^  liie. 
But  in  respect  to  the  mind  there  is  greater  alteration.  **  When  I 
was  a  child,''  says  St.  Paul,  '*  1  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood 
as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man  I 
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put  awaj  childiah  things."  And  so  it  is  with  a  man,  who  retains 
the  same  machinery  of  life  throughout — there  being,  as  I  have 
aaidy  no  break  in  the  prooesses  of  living,  no  pauses  in  his  pulsation 
and  power  of  sight.  His  really  greatest  change  is  in  his  mind, 
in  his  way  of  looking  at  things,  in  his  judgment,  in  his  views, 
in  his  convictions.  There  is  greater  alteration  in  these  than  even  in 
his  bodily  condition.  And  what  possibilities  of  such  future  change 
may  there  not  be  to  -him  )  What  may  not  he  have  in  store,  in  the 
aeen  or  the  unseen  1  That  is  a  thought  which  we  may  well  lay  to 
heart  when  we  reflect  on  change. 

These  changes  are  sometimes  as  sudden  as  they  are  mys- 
tezious.  However  gradually  they  may  have  approached,  yet 
frequently  they  reveal  themselves  with  wonderful  rapidity.  A 
time,  for  instance,  comes,  probably,  to  most  of  those  who  have  passed 
mid-life  when  they  are  suddenly  struck  with  the  conviction  that  they 
are  not  what  they  were.  All  at  once  their  eyes  are  ope^  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  change  has  come ;  it  may  have  grown  upon  them,  as  we 
say,  but  they  have  not  themselves  perceived  it.  Some  unexpected 
call  upon  their  powers,  the  revisiting  of  a  scene  with  which  they  were 
once  familiar  but  from  which  they  have  long  been  absent,  the  meeting 
with  one  whom  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to  r0member  and 
think  of  as  a  child,  but  who  has  grown  up  into  a  man  filling  some 
important  and  responsible  positioni  or  into  a  woman  with  a  family 
springing  up  around  her,  gives  a  sudden  wrench,  as  it  were,  to  their 
perceptions,  and  they  suddenly  awsike  to  the  consciousness  that  they 
themselves  have  passed  into  another  stage  of  being. 

Again,  what  changes  come  at  what  I  might  call  the  hinges  of  life  ; 
when,  say,  the  choice  of  a  business  or  profession  has  been  made,  and 
the  youth  takeshis  placefor  the  first  time  in  the  great  world  of  men,  and 
hisocoupation  isprobably  fixed  for  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  working 
days.  What  fresh  associations,  interests,  and  aims  surround  or  spring 
up  before  him  !  What  a  new  bent  is  given  to  his  life.  Till  then  he 
blew  not  whether  his  lot  would  be  cast  afloat  or  ashore,  in  the 
countiy  or  the  town,  in  movement  about  the  world  or  in  monotonous 
MBBion  at  a  desk  in  the  same  place  year  after  year.  In  a  very  true 
sense  '<he  enters  a  new  world  "  directly  the  determination  has  been 
made  as  to  what  he  shall  be — a  phrase  full  of  significance.  Such 
changes  are  continually  taking  place,  and  how  grave  they  really  are 
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to  the  individual !  Think  too  of  that  other  great  hinge  of  life- 
marriage — ^involving  as  it  does  a  wholly  new  set  of  interests  and  sor- 
roondings.  What  sharp  toming-points  or  comers  ihere  are  in  almost 
every  course,  what  new  views  of  life,  blotting  out  or  putting  away 
into  the  background  of  the  past  much  that  was  so  familiar  as  to  have 
seemed  almost  unchangeable.  What  rises  and  falls  there  ate  too 
in  many  lives.  How  quickly  some  climb  up  when  they  have  b^n 
to  climb ;  how  fast  some  fall  when  they  have  begun  to  go  down.  Some 
descend  as  it  were  slowly ;  begin,  perhaps,  to  drink,  and  by  degrees, 
from  having  filled  an  honourable  post  in  which  they  seemed  likely  to 
remain  with  honour;  by  little  and  little  their  character  their  credit  and 
influence  have  crumbled  away,  till  you  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
brokoQ-down  sot  who  hangs  upon  the  skirts  of  society,  all  smeared 
with  the  dirt  of  the  world,  was  once  honoured,  trusted,  and  obeyed. 
Or  the  fall  may  be  terribly  sudden.  A  man  in  good  esteem,  and  re- 
spected in  his  station,  yields  to  some  sudden  temptation,  and  oommita 
a  crime ;  he  "  disappears,"  as  we  say,  his  former  associates  do  not 
caro  to  mention  his  name.  By  the  operation  of  the  inevitable  law 
which  dooms  the  criminal,  he  is,  so  to  speak,  a  branded  man ;  he 
drops  out  of  his  place,  and  can  never  take  it  again.  All,  perhaps, 
through  one  moment  of  disastrous  weakness,  he  falls,  and  is  remem- 
bered only  with  sorrow  and  shama  How  close  some  have  come  to 
the  edge  of  such  a  precipice.  How  terrible  a  change  some  have  just 
missed ! 

Again,  there  is  another  kind  of  change  in  which  a  man,  withooi 
romoval  from  his  station,  without  any  alteration  in  the  outward 
circumstances  of  his  life,  comes  across  something  which  leads  him 
to  change  his  views  or  convictions.  This  has  occurred  again 
and  again.  A  seemingly  small  matter  may  occasion  it;  some- 
thing he  hears,  it  may  be,  a  chance  word  dropped  in  conversation,  a 
chance  sentence  read  in  a  book,  sets  up  what  is  called  a  new  action  in 
his  mind.  He  is  struck,  sometimes  suddenly.  His  eyes  are  opened 
to  a  new  view  of  what  he  has  been  taught.  Sometimes  the  litUe 
germinating  thought  has  spread  and  spread  until  it  has  altered  his 
whole  estimate  of  life,  his  whole  way  of  looking  at  Uiings,  and  given 
him  a  new  standpoint  of  observation  and  reflection.  Thus  we  see 
persons  sometimes  alter  their  whole  conduct  of  life,  for  the  better  or 
the  worse.     For  the  worse,  perhaps,  if  they  have  been  soured  by  dis- 
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appointment  and  become  jaundiced  in  mind ;  for  the  better  if  they 
have  been  touched  with  a  m3nstic  word  of  truth  which  rolls  away  old 
prejudices,  and  makes  for  them  a  &esh  point  of  departure  in  their 
course.  Thus  we  have  seen  a  drunkard  rise  out  of  intemperance, 
and  stop  in  the  road  to  ruin,  suddenly  struck  with  something  which 
aireets  him  in  his  downward  slide.  Or,  it  may  be,  a  man  is  so 
impressed  with  some  word  or  hint  that,  forsooth,  he  even  becomes  a 
sinoere  upholder  of  what  perhaps  before  he  sincerely  denounced.  The 
world  of  men  is  thus  full  of  change ;  unintelligible  to  the  careless  and 
anobservant,  who  cannot  understand  why  so  and  so  should  shift  in 
his  oonyictions,  simply  because  they  do  not  know  what  conviction 
means,  and  have  not  stability  enoagh  to  be  capable  of  a  change. 
Just  as  a  man  can  hardly  be  said  to  hare  faith — real  faith — ^unless 
he  has  some  perception  of  the  meaning  of  doubt,  so  some  blindly 
gape,  or  shake  their  heads  at  those  who  alter  their  views,  only  be- 
cause they  hold  and  see  nothing  distinctly  themselves. 

But  I  have  said  enough  to  remind  those -who  have  any  real 
intelligent  experience  of  life  of  the  mysterious  shifting  sentiment 
which  floats  through  the  mind  of  mankind.  Nothing  really  stands 
stiU.  The  human  body,  ever  abiding,  ever  changing  is  as  has  been 
well  said,  a  temple  that  is  always  complete  and  yet  always  under 
repair ;  a  mansion  which  contents  its  possessor  and  yet  has  its  plans 
and  its  materials  altered  each  n^oment ;  and  a  machine  which  does 
not  stop  working  and  yet  is  continually  being  taken  to  pieces  and 
put  together  again. 

But  the  changes  of  the  mind  are  still  more  manifold.  They  are 
indeed  unlimited.  As  Shakespeare  says  somewhere,  ^'The  mind 
has  no  horizon ;  it  looks  beyond  the  eye."  It  lives  in  a  world  which 
stretches  out  far  past  the  limits  set  around  us  here.  We  may  ask 
with  Shelley,  "What  has  thought  to  do  with  time,  or  place,  or 
circmnstancel "  No  wonder  it  is  in  that  most  mysterious  thing,  the 
human  mind,  that  we  feel  most  deeply  that  we  are  set  in  the  midst 
of  change. 

And  all  this  sense  of  change,  bodily  and  mental,  is  mysteriously 
associated  with  the  consciousness  of  being  ever  near  the  unknown. 
We  walk  under  a  wall,  on  the  other  side  of  which  there  lie  stretched 
oat  posnbilities  of  change  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard, 
and  which  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

2  A 
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This  shifting  scene  in  which  we  move  has  its  greatest  revelations  yet 
to  come.  The  manifold  and  mysterious  changes  of  what  we  call  life 
must  with  each  be  followed  by  that  enormous  one  of  death.  So  far 
off,  and  yet  so  near ;  so  unknown,  and  yet,  in  one  sense,  so  familiar; 
so  strange,  and  yet  so  commonplace. 

.  It  is  the  closeness  and  inevitable  advent  of  this  which  makes  the 
great  background  to  all  our  perception  of  changa  No  one  can  feel 
finally  settled,  not  merely  in  his  place,  but  in  his  plans  and  prospects 
and  hopes,  who  has  this  great  change  to  face. 

It  is  the  knowledge,  the  consciousness  of  this  which  makes  znan 
unlike  other  animals.  They  shrink  at  the  prick  of  pain,  and  some 
will  pine  at  being  separated  from  their  fellows  or  their  kind ;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  perception  of  death.  The  bird  chooses 
its  mate,  and  builds  its  nest,  and  rears  its  brood  ;  and  so  far  it  has 
something  in  common  with  man.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
recognition  of  death,  no  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  dying,  no 
form  of  burial  among  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  They  pay  regard  to 
the  helplessness  of  youth,  to  the  callow  brood,  to  the  new-born  lamb 
or  cub — ^to  the  beginning  of  life — ^but  none  to  the  end  or  to  the  decay 
which  precedes  it,  except  to  push  aside  the  weak,  and  drive  the 
wounded  fellow  from  the  herd. 

But  each  man  has  every  now  and  then  perceived  with  fresher 
sight,  and  surely  has  never  quite  forgotten  the  prospect  of  a  mys- 
terious change  which  more  or  less  affects  his  whole  life.  His  relation 
towards  the  living  may  occupy  him ;  he  is  concerned  in  the  familiar 
business  of  his  existence,  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  work  and  play, 
in  love  and  war.  But  man  in  every  age  and  every  nation  is  con- 
spicuously exercised  concerning  the  state  of  the  departed,  in  imagining 
what  he  will  be,  where  he  will  be,  when  this  life  which  we  see,  shall 
have  come  to  an  end.  This  is  a  widespread,  importunate  concern  of 
man.  His  hades  and  his  paradiBe,  his  sacrifices  and  lua  sacred  xitea^ 
make  the  deepest  impression  on  him,  and  leave  the  longest  traces. 
It  is  in  the  sepulchre  and  the  grave  that  we  chiefly  read  one  great 
part  of  his  lustory.  It  is  in  his  baiTOws,  his  mummies,  his  pyramidB, 
his  ruined  tombs,  that  we  learn  how  large  a  place  the  thought  of  death 
has  filled  in  the  mind  of  man.  His  whole  life  and  course,  whatever 
the  form  of  his  religion  may  have  been,  is  coloured  with  the  proapect 
and  business  of  the  great  change  of  all,  which  awaits  each  one  of  ii& 
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When  we  think  and  talk  of  change^  we  see  that  they  all  run  up 
into  and  are  absorbed  in  thi&  The  mystery  of  life  is  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  the  mystery  of  death,  the  commonplace  marvel,  so 
impossible  to  realise  as  awaiting  self.     It  is  a  change  to  what  1 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  does  not  indeed  tell  us  plainly  "  what  we  shall 
be/'  but  it  tells  us  of  the  undying  life.  It  tells  us  that  it  is  eternal 
and  in  the  unseen.  It  would  be  nothing  to  us  if  it  did  not  reveal  a 
imion  between  Qod  and  man  in  Him,  if  it  did  not  set  before  us  a 
perfect  life,  if  it  did  not  show  us  a  victorious  death.  In  union  or 
communion  with  the  Christ  we  live  and  die  aright.  In  union  with 
Him  all  change  worketh  together  for  good.  He  is  the  great  inter- 
preter of  life  and  death.  He  is  the  door  of  both.  To  His  Spirit  we 
must  look,  His  Spirit  we  must  use,  if  we  are  to  live  and  die  as  really 
men  and  women,  as  really  children  of  God. 

By  Him  we  must  test  and  try  all  the  changes  which  may  arrive. 
By  Him  we  are  kept  from  those  that  would  degrade  us.  By  Him 
we  must  be  guided  if  we  rise.  By  Him,  who  is  the  Truth,  we  must 
be  led  if  we  shift  our  views.  By  Him  we  must  be  upheld  if  we  are 
cast  down.  On  Him  we  rest  when  we  die,  on  £[im  who  committed 
His  spirit  into  His  Father's  hands.  There  is  that  in  the  spirit  and 
life  and  death  of  the  Christ  which  fits  each  turn  and  trial  of  life,  which 
guides  each  new  thought,  which  directs  the  freshly-opened  eyes; 
which  nerves  for  each  call  of  duty,  which  sanctifies  the  manifold 
changes  of  life,  which  abates  our  sorrows,  consecrates  our  pleasures, 
and  fits  us  for  the  last  mighty,  mysterious  change  which  awaits 
na  every  one. 
St,  Gearge*8  in  the  EaaL  Habbt  Jones. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  so  little  should  ha^e  been  said  in  early 
Ohristian  literature  concerning  a  convert  whose  personal  influence 
was  so  extensive  as  that  of  Apollos,  whose  thought  left  so  deep  an 
impression  on  the  plastic  mind  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  to 
whom  it  has  been  of  late  years  customary  to  refer  the  authorship 
of  one  of  the  most  important  books  of  the  New  Testament  No 
place  has  been  found  for  Apollos  in  the  Acta  Sanetormn,  and  scarcely  a 
solitary  tradition  has  embellished  the  records  of  his  life  or  service. 
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He  parsed  out  of  sight  and  remembranoe,  although  in  the  large  and 
memorable  Ghiirch  of  Oorinth  he  occupied  a  position,  and  swayed  an 
influence  that  were  by  St.  Paul  classed  with  those  of  Cephas  and 
himself. 

The  few  hints  that  the  narrative  of  Luke  and  the  epistles  of  Paul 
supply,  are  however  charged  with  interest,  and  enable  us  to  open 
an  almost  unread  page  of  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 
We  are  first  of  all  guided  to  Alexandria.  There,  amid  the  numerous 
influences — social,  political,  intellectual|  and  religious — of  the  dty 
where  the  East  and  the  West  clashed  and  blended,  we  first  encounter 
young  ApoUonius.,  His  name  reminds  us  of  the  military  chief  who 
was  entrusted  by  Alexander  the  Great  on  leaving  Egypt  with  the 
government  of  Libya.  The  name  this  officer  left  behind  him  was 
adopted  by  great  multitudes;  and  many  generals,  philosophers, 
adventurers,  travellers,  and  grammarians  bore  it  with  some  distinctiTe 
addition.  It  seems  that  Hellenized  Jews^  as  well  as  Macedonians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  adopted  the  appellation.  ^'Apollos''  (an 
abridged  form  of  ''  ApoUonius")  was  a  Jew,  but  an  Alexandrian  by 
birth,  and  everything  we  learn  about  him  is  consistent  with  his 
spending  his  youth  and  early  manhood  in  this  focus  of  religious  and 
philosophical  excitement. 

,    It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  attempt  was  made  by  an 
Alexandrian  school  of  thinkers  to  apply  the  principles  and  methods 
of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  to  the  problems  of  life  and  thought  which 
had  been  suggested  but  not  solved  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament     Certain  hints  had  been  given  by  Plato  of  a  method  in 
which  the  vast  chasm  between  the  absolute  One  and  the  world,  could 
be  bridged  over.     The  dlfficuliy  of  imagining  the  steps  of  Creation, 
and  the  ways  of  God's  Providence  was  lightened  by  the  speculation 
that  the  eternal,  measureless,  inefiable  Existence  became  self-consclons, 
and  capable  of  manifestation,  and  assumed  a  species  of  personality 
in  what  was  called  TTig  Logos.    This  term,  Logoa^  had  a  fortonate 
ambiguity  of  meaning.      It  represented  in  other  connections  the 
inwaxd  reaton  for  doing  or  speaking,  and  also  the  outward  expression 
or  tooref ,  by  which  a  human  intelligence  comes  into  contact  with 
others ;  and  so  it  was  held  in  this  snbUme  application  of  the  term 
to  represent  the  eternal  self-consdouanesSi  and  the  eternal  and  tem- 
poral self-nuuQifestation  of  the  absolute  One.    It  was  a  phrase,  or 
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method  of  specnlation,  that  some  learned  Jews  thought  of  service 
when  thej    perused  the  sacred  literature  of  their  nation.     Their 
Platonic    education    was    revolted    on    finding    that    the   infinite 
JehoTah,  the  Lord  Gk)d  of  their  Scriptures,  was  there  represented 
as  in  intimate  fellowship  with  man.     To  account  for  many  of  these 
phenomena  of  the  Divine  record,   Aristobulus  and  Philo-JudseuB 
had  ntUized  the  Platonic  speculation,  and  attributed  to  the  Logos 
of   Grod    what    seemed    to    them   incompatible   and  inconsistent 
if  spoken  of  His  eternal  essence.     They  had  described  this  Logos 
as  the  "  messenger/'  the  '^  effluence  of  the  piimseval  light,"  as  "  the 
eldest  bom  "  and  '^  only-begotten  "  of  the  eternal  Gk>d,  as  the  great 
High  Priest,  as  the  Saviour,  as  the  second  God,  as  the  Creator,  and 
as  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  the  universe.     The  works 
of  Philo  consist  of  philosophical,  ethical,  and  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions of  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  their  historical  character 
disappears  behind  the  magniloquent  disquisitions  of  the  interpreter. 
The  hidden  sense  of  the  narrative  is  extracted  by  a  singular  system 
of  translation.     A  parabolic  meaning  is  assigned  to  persons,  things, 
and  places,  and  thus  the  teaching  of  each    portion  of  the  life  of 
Abraham  and  Moses,  of  Noah  and  Jacob,  and  of  all  the  ceremonies 
and  institutions  of  the  law,  is  made  out  to  be  some  philosophical 
aphorism,     or    current    logical    inference,    or    psychological    pla- 
tituda     It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  young  Jew  like  Apollos,  of 
fervent  spirit  and  godly  training,  should  have  graduated  in  this 
sckool  of  thought,  and  come  to  a  deep  belief  that  there  was — ^whether 
Philo  had  discovered  it  or  not — ^more  in  that  wonderful  literature 
than  seemed  to  lie  on  its  surface.     It  had  a  meaning  to  him  which 
was  more  than  a  history  of  the  past  kingdom  of  God.     It  contained 
promises  of  a  mysterious  and  glorious  future  which  transcended  all 
the  hopes  of  the  philosophers.     Philo  was  strangely  silent  aboat  the 
Messianic  hope  of  his  nation.     He  found  his  golden  age,  his  rest  of 
soul,  his  temple  and  his  priest  in  philosophical  contemplations,  in 
word-painting,  and  fine  moral  reflections.    This  was  not  enough  for 
Apdllos;  if  he  used  the  method,  he  turned  it  to  better  account. 
Alexandria  furnished  him  with  an  invaluable  treasure  in  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament     Whatever  were  the  reasons 
which  dictated  the  preparation  of  the  Greek   Scripture,  by  whose 
hands  it  was  effected,  and  of  what  books  precisely  it  consisted,  we 
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need  not  stop  here  to  inquire,  bat  we  know  without  any  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  Septuagint,  as  it  has  been  oalled,  was  the  Bible  of  the 
Alexandrian  colony  of  Jews,  that  it  was  used  for  exposition  in  their 
synagogues    and  commented    upon    by  their  learned  Platomcing 
divines.     In  this  version  we  trace  the  philosophical  tendencies  then 
rife  in  Alexandria,  and  under  the  pressure  of  which,  Apollos  received 
his  religious  education.     In  these  Scriptures  he  was  ''  mighty.''    He 
could  quote  them ;  could  sound,  as  he  believe/j,  their  hidden  depths ; 
could  trace  their  esoteric  meanings ;  could  discern  the  hope  of  Israel 
as  a  nation ;  and  see  the  outline  of  the  unrealised  kingdom  of  God. 
The  writings  of  Philo  give  us  further  insight  into  the  religious 
life  of  Alexandria,  which  is  not  without  use  in  estimating  the  early 
life  of  Apollos.     In  the  treatise  of  Philo  '^  concerning  the  contempla- 
tive life,"  he  describes  a  class  of  persons  whom  he  calls  Th&rapevJtay 
(healers),  who,  though  having  no  direct  or  organic  connection  with 
the  Palestinian  Essenes,  yet   strongly  resembled    them  in  their 
ascetic  habits,  in  their  religious  observances,  in  their  Sabbatic  rest, 
in  their  *sacred  meals  and  washing;  in  their  reverence  for  the  pro- 
phetic word,  and  in  their  striving  after  the  Divine  life.     Whether 
this  treatise  be  the  work  of  Philo  or  noi,  it  reveals  the  presence  in 
Alexandria  of  a  community  or  class  of  men  and  women  on  whom 
the  teaching  of  John  the  Baptist  would  be  likely  to  have  made  an 
impression.     The  disciples  of  John  were  not  disbanded  at  his  im- 
prisonment, nor  was  the  company  of  his  professed  followers  scattered 
by  his  death.     Some  there  were  who  practised  his  baptism,  reiterated 
his  call  to  repentance,  and  were  content  with  his  preparatory  work 
even  after  the  mysteries  of  Olivet  and  the  Pentecost  had  resounded 
through  the  world.     These  men  reoognizing  the  prophetic  character 
of  Jesus,  yet  sought  to  please  the  God  of  their  fathers  by  fasting, 
and  liturgies,   and  ascetic  rule;  they  gloried  in  their  voluntary 
poverty,    and    waited  still  for  that  which    John    had    promised 
them.    The  few  pregnant  hints  given  by    Luke  oonoeming  the 
character  of  Apollos  make  it  probable  that  the  synagogues  and  other 
assemblies  of  Jews  in  Alexandria  had  been  stirred  by  the  message  of 
John;  nor  is  it  unlikely,  since  Apollos  was  a  great  traveller— 4hat 
he  had  visited  Palestine  in  the  early  years  of  John's  mimstiy;  had 
seen  the  mysterious  apparition  of  the  second  Elijah ;  had  heard  his 
voice  pealing  through  the  deserts  of  Judsea;  had  gone  to  him  with 
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the  cry,  "Master,  what  must  I  do)"  had  felt  the  throb  of  new  life 

pulsating  through  his  frame  at  the  call  to  repentance,  and  the 

tnunpet-peal  oT  coming  wrath;  had  submitted   to  the  baptism  of 

John,  and  had  brought  back  to  Alexandria  a  sense  of  need,  and  a 

hope  of  deliverance,  which  neither  the  method  of  Philo  nor  the  ascetic 

role  of  the  Therapeutse  had  hitherto  supplied  to  him.     At  all  events, 

ifc  is  reajBonable  to  conjecture  that  the  winged  seeds  of  John's  teaching 

had  taken  root,  and  produced  their  appropriate  fruit  far  away  from 

the  fords  of  the  Jordan ;  and  that  the  pungent  leaven  of  his  prophetic 

word  had  wrought  mightily  in  that  age  of  transition.     Just  as  in 

recent  times  we  have  seen  the  great  empire  of  China  stirred  for  a 

while  to  its  depths  by  the  fragments  of  the  truth  accepted  by  the 

Tairpinff  propagandists ;  just  as  we  see  that  alongside  of  Christian 

missions  in  India,  the  Brahmo-Somaj  propounds  a  portion  of  the 

truth  of  Christ,  so  towards  the  middle  of  the  first  century  it  seems 

there  were  men  like  Apollos,  who  accepted  the  baptism  of  John; 

who  denounced  hypocrisy ;  proclaimed  a  kingdom  independent  of 

Abrahamic  descent;  commanded  all  men  everywhere  to  repent; 

demanded  righteousness  towards  God  and  man;  and  foretold  the 

great  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord.     They  may  have  gone  further, 

and  received,  as  we  know  many  did,  ideas  concerning  Jesus  more 

allied    to  the    teaohing   of  John   than   to  that  of  the  Apostles 

of  Christ.     The  name  of  Jesus  as  a  great  teacher,  as  "a  man 

approved  of   Gk>d  by  signs   and    wonders,"  as  a  persecuted  and 

marfyred  patriot,  as  a  holy  and  graciotis  example,  was  noised  abroad. 

Many  of  His  sayings  were  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  records 

of  His  life,  and  even  the  story  of  His  death  and  resurrection,  were 

passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  ApoUos,  who  was  an  eloquent  (or 

learned*)  man,  was  ready  to  discourse  even  '^  accurately  concerning 

the  Lordt."  Charged  with  this  message — ^true  as  far  as  it  went — and 

believing  that  it  contained  the  promise  of  the  future,  Apollos  crossed 

the  Levant  and  entered  the  port  of  Miletus.    Apparently  moved  by 

strong  religious  impulse,  he  foxmd  his  way  to  the  city  of  Artemis — 

to  Ephesos,  with  its  gorgeous  temple,  its  schools  of  learning,  its  marts 

and  gpimes.     He  reached  it  at  a  moment  when  the  Jewish  synagogue 

*  The  word  "logios"  has  both  meazungs,  and  each  Bigntficanoe  ii  clearly 
applicable  to  ApoUoa. 

t  Acta  xviii.  25.  The  reading  "Jeaua"  for  <'Lord"  ia  preferred  by  the 
critical  editora. 
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was  stirred  by  the  preaching  of  Paul.  A  strange  thrill  of  exdtement 
prevailed  throughoat  the  Asiatic,  Macedonian,  and  Grecian  citiea. 
Those  who  were  taming  the  world  upside  down  were  daily  passing 
from  Thessalonica  to  Philippi,  from  Beraea  to  Athens.  The  sea-ports 
of  Corinth,  Troas,  and  Miletus,  were  vibrating  with  hope  and  fear, 
with  wonder  and  scorn.  The  philosophers  on  Mars'  Hill  were  laugh- 
ing at  '^  Jesus"  and  ^'  the  resurrection."  The  protectors  of  the  temple 
of  Artemis  had  uneasy  presentiments  that  their  craft  was  in  danger; 
the  professed  sorcerers  heard  the  rumours  of  a  magic  mightier  than 
their  own.  Aqnila  and  Friscilla  had  come  from  Home  to  Corinth, 
and  with  Paul  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus,  full  of  the  new  Ufa  Panl 
had  heard  from  them  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  even  in  the 
capital  of  the  world.  By  a  wondrous  Providence,  all  unaware  of  the 
consequences  of  his  act,  Paul  left  these  enlightened  ChristLans  at 
Ephesus,  while  he  went  to  Csesarea  and  Antioch,  to  Galatia  and 
Phrygia.  On  this  journey  he  encountered  strange  disappointmeatB. 
In  the  Ckdatian  Churches  a  strong  Jewish  prejiidioe  was  eagerly 
blending  itself  with  the  Gospel  message^  and  passionately  debating 
Paul's  apostolic  commission.  Even  his  spiritual  children  were  becom- 
ing his  enemies,  and  proclaiming  ''  another  gospeL"  Now,  while  the 
Gkdatian  Churches  were  thus  suffering,  the  converts  at  Ephesus  were 
hearing  from  the  lips  of  Apollos  discourses  of  l^h  and  subtle  pre- 
tension, and  of  strange  force,  John's  disciple  was  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  fervent  in  spirit,  and  he  spake  both  in  private  and 
public  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  communicating  the  ideas  which  he  had 
gathered  at  Alexandria  concerning  Jesus  and  "  the  way  of  the  Lord." 
This  phrase,  twice  used  by  Luke  in  reference  to  the  education, 
mimstry,  and  conversion  of  ApoUos,  is  one  that  was  probably  a  reminifl- 
cence  of  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist.  John  had  felt  it  to  be  lua  peoaliar 
mission  ''to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  make  His  paths  straight" 
He  knew  that  the  Lord  was  at  hand,  that  Messiah  was  coming  ta 
judge  and  deliver  Hia  people^  but  that  they  must  open  the  way  int» 
their  hearts  to  receive  Him.  The'' way  "in  which  they  did  this^  their 
"  way "  of  life,  of  hope,  was  a  term  technically  used  for  the  £uth 
of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  for  the  habit  and  Efystem  of  life  adopted  hj 
Christians  and  otiier  sects.  ApoUos  was  ready  to  baptize  unto  re- 
pentance those  who  listened  to  him ;  he  did  not  know  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghoet^  nor  the  insight  into  the  character  and  nature  of  wt 
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Lord,  which  had  followed  the  wonders  of  Pentecost.  For  him  death 
was  not  abolished,  nor  had  he  walked  in  the  light  which  Christ  had 
ponred  over  the  mystery  of  lifCi  and  the  hope  of  immortality.  It  was 
dnring  the  feryonr  of  this  ministry  that  he  called  men  into  the  dia- 
cipleship  of  John,  that  he  even  baptized  ''  unto  John's  baptism  "  the 
twelve  disciples,  whom  Paul  subsequently  found  at  Ephesus.  This 
natural  inference  is  not  refuted  by  saying  that  the  conversion  of 
Apolloe  would  probably  have  induced  his  converts  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. We  know  nothing  of  their  circumstances,  nothing  of  the 
strength  or  quality  of  their  first  convictions*  In  their  change  of  life, 
and  in  their  posture  towards  the  Sjmagogue,  they  resembled  the  infant 
Christian  community,  and  were  regarded  as  *'  believers."  There,  was  in 
them  some  of  the  new  and  wondrous  fire  which  was  burning  up  the  dry 
bones  and  dead  formalities  of  literal  Judaism.  They  were  susceptible 
and  open  to  strong  religious  impression.  They  subsequently  yielded  to 
the  exposition  given  them  by  Paul  of  the  relation  of  John  the  Baptist 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  All  this  is  perfectly  compatible  with  their 
having  been  brought  by  Apolloa  to  the  baptism,  the  faith,  and  the 
promised  Messiah  of  John.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  prime  difficulty  in- 
Tolved  in  their  re-baptism  by  Paul  is  removed.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  John's  baptism  as  a  symbol  of  admission  into  the  kingdom,  as  a 
prophecy  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  been  sufficient  for  the 
Apostles  themselves,  and  for  multitudes  of  the  early  Church;  but  the 
continuation  of  the  ordinance  after  '^the  promise  of  the  Father"  had 
been  redeemed,  was  an  anachronism,  and,  moreover,  put  it  on  a  level 
with  the  mere  ceremonial  washings  of  Hemero-Baptists  and  Elche- 
saites,  of  Essenes  and  Sabeans.  These  twelve  ^'disciples"  are  not 
introduced  as  personal  disciples  of  John,  but  as  baptized  ''  unto  his 
baptism.^'  They  reveal  the  protraction  of  John's  influence  after  his 
real  work  was  done ;  the  prolongation  of  his  mission  when  that  nus- 
sion  had  really  been  fulfiOUed.  The  Johannine  community,  as  in  these 
instances,  acted  still  as  an  introduction  to  the  kingdom  of  GkxL ;  and 
it  was  compatible  with  Paul's  spiritual  views  of  baptism  with  water,  to 
have  administered  to  them  the  distinctively  Christian  rite. 
Baur*  finds  in  the  narrative  a  confirmation  of  his  theory  as  to  the 

*  "  Paul :  his  Life  and  Works,  his  Epistles  and  Teachings/'  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Baur, 
edited  by  Zeller ;  [E.  Tr.]  Williams  and  Norgate ;  vol.  L,  pp.  191-197. 
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compofiitioii  of  the  ''Acts  of  the  Apostles."  He  urges  that  the 
writer,  wishing  to  provide  for  Paul  a  new  class  of  convert^  neither 
Jew  nor  Crentile,  to  set  over  against  his  own  representation  of  the 
lofty  distinction  of  Peter,  in  having  opened  the  door  of  the  Church  to 
Jew,  Samaritan,  and  Oentile  alike,  hit  on  the  expedient  of  this 
narrative  to  satisfy  those  who  believed  in  the  apostolic  dignity  of 
Paul.  On  this  supposition,  why  did  not  the  writer  at  once  represent 
Apollos  as  one  of  Paul's  converts,  and  thus  provide  a  set-off  to  the 
splendid  stoiy  of  Cornelius  ?  This  suggestion  of  motive  to  the  author 
of  the  ^^  Acts"  is  quite  superfluous  and  gratuitous,  when  the  devout 
Gentiles — the  proselytes  of  the  gate  whom  Peter  won  into  the  fold 
— are  compared  with  the  idolatrous  Gentiles  of  Aniioch,  Iconium, 
Ephesus,  Athens,  and  Corinth,  whom  Paul  called  ''  from  dumb  idols 
to  serve  the  living  God,  and  to  wait  for  His  Son  from  heaven.*' 

The  conversion  of  Apollos  is  attributed  to  Piisdlla  and  Aqaila, 
and  by  the  prominence  given  on  several  occasions  to  the  wife,  when 
these  two  disciples  are  mentioned,  it  seems  as  though  Apollos  was  a 
signal  illustration  and  fruit  of  the  power  conferred  on  woman  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God.  These  two  Christians  took  ApoUos, 
and  explained  to  him  "  more  accurately  the  way  of  the  Lord."  He 
was  a  willing  listener.  The  Gospel  of  the  Baptist  had  not  been 
enough  for  him;  he  craved  something  more  than  the  baptism  ci 
repentance.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  him  to  see  the  law  embodied* 
to  hear  the  voice  of  prophecy,  to  know  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
at  hand,  that  the  Messiah  would  judge  the  nations,  that  moral  oon- 
duct  was  better  than  ceremonial  cleansing,  that  God  desired  mercj 
rather  than  sacrifice ;  and  he  must  have  learned  from  Priacilla  and 
Aquila  much  of  what  Jesus  was  and  did  as  well  as  said ;  of  His 
person  and  glory,  as  well  as  of  the  beauty  of  His  life ;  of  His  resur- 
rection, as  well  as  of  His  martyrdom;  of  the  gift,  as  well  as  the  promiae 
of  the  Spirit;  of  the  present  authority  as  well  as  the  past  history  of 
Jesus ;  of  the  Church  He  had  purchased,  with  His  blood ;  of  the 
grace  He  had  shed  upon  His  disciples;  of  "the  day"  in  which  He 
would  come  to  judge  the  world,  and  subdue  all  things  unto  HbnBM. 
So  readily  did  Apollos  yield  to  the  new  ideas,  that  the  believers  in 
Ephesus  eagerly  and  lovingly  recommended  their  fellow-disoipleB  in 
Achaia  to  receive  him.  H.  R  K 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Thb  Chinese  are  in  general  a  remarkably  matter-of-faot  and  sober- 
minded  race.     They  have  not  that  luxoriant  imagination  of  the  Hin- 
doos which  idealizes  the  most  ordinary  facts  in  human  life  and  nature, 
and  transmutes  simple  incidents  into  wondrous  myths ;  but  they  have 
nevertheless  brief  legends  about  all  their  gods,  and  almost  every  shrine 
and  temple  is  the  subject  of  some  curious  story.     In  most  of  these  it 
ifl  possible  to  pick  out  the  nugget  of  truth  from  the  lump  of  fiAble, 
while  others  seem  rather  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  Chinese  Baron 
Munchausen  who  recited  or  wrote  his  tales  of  wUd  adventure  for  the 
diveraion  of  the  public,  without  thinking  that  his  imaginary  history 
and  impossible  geography  would  in  time  represent  the  views  of  his 
nntravelled  countrymen  concerning  the  world  and  its  former  inhabi- 
tants.   Before  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  China — which  took 
place  in  the  year  65  of  our  era — Chinese  literature  was  comparatively 
barren  of  myths,  except  in  regard  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Empire, 
when  history  and  fable  are  found  in  inextricable  confusion ;  but  it 
would  seem  as  though  something  of  the  spirit  of  Hindoo  mythology 
entered  China  with  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  the  country  was  flooded 
with  numberless  ridiculous  and  profane  fables,  most  of  them  scarcely 
carious,  and  few  at  all  profitable.     The  legends  concerning  the  origin 
of  public  works,  such  as  buildings  and  bridges,  are,  however,  ex- 
tremely interesting,  though  they  exhibit  the  usual  accretion  of  fable 
upon  the  historical  fieu^ts.     The  following  is  an  illustration  in  point, 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  simple  truth  is,  that  a  man  in  ancient 
times  was  moved  by  the  suffering  of  his  fellow-townsmen  to  carry  out 
a  muck  needed  public  work,  and  in  order  to  do  so  managed  to  evade 
the  law  that  no  magistrate  shall  hold  office  in  his  native  place. 

At  the  market-town  of  Loyang,  eighty  miles  north-east  of  Amoy, 
stands  a  bridge  which  is  one  of  the  wonderful  ancient  works  of  China. 
It  is  built  across  an  estuary  which  at  low  tide  is  a  mud  flat,  covered 
with  oyster  beds,  the  river,  about  forty  yards  wide,running  rapidly  near 
the  centre  of  the  flat.  At  high  tide  the  whole  is  completely  covered  from 
shore  to  shore.  A  bridge  a  thousand  yards  long  (it  takes  ten  minutes' 
sharp  walking  to  cross  it),  on  one  hundred  and  twenty  piers,  which 
rise  to  nearly  forty  feet  above  high-water  mark,  spans  this  arm  of  the 
sea.    The  buttresses  on  the  north  side  are  very  massive,  to  bear  the 
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force  of  the  spring  torrents.  The  roadway,  which,  after  eight  hundred 
years'  wear,  is  in  very  good  condition,  is  formed  of  immense  blocks 
of  stone ;  five  of  them  make  the  width  of  the  road,  and  each  is  twenty 
feet  long,'^and  two  feet  broad.  On  either  side  m  a  heavy  balnstrade,  or 
railing,  held  together,  not  with  cement,  bat  block  fitting  into  block  in 
sockets. 

The  story  of  its  origin  runs  thus.  Before  the  bridge  existed, 
travellers  and  market  people  were  compelled  to  cross  the  sea  in  boats 
and  in  spring  and  summer  sudden  squalls  would  often  come  from  the 
north,  among  the  hills  when  the  boats  were  upset  and  the  passenger, 
lost  It  was  commonly  believed  that  all  these  disasters  were  caused 
by  two  fairies,  who  appeared  respectively  as  a  tortoise  and  a  snake. 
These  creatures  lived  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  but  they  had  the 
power  of  transforming  themselves,  the  one  into  a  boat,  the  other  into 
a  man,  and  they  waited  at  the  ferry  to  seek  passengers.  When  they 
arrived  in  mid-stream,  however,  there  was  sure  to  be  a  squaU,  the 
boat  would  sink,  and  the  ex-boat  and  man  would  devour  their  £ueB 
at  their  leisure. 

It  happened  about  the  year  1000  A.D.,  that  a  boat  full  of  market 
folk  was  nearing  the  middle  of  the  channel  when  down  came  the 
wind,  and  the  waves  threatened  to  engulf  the  little  crafty  but  just  when 
the  alarm  of  the  passengers  was  the  greatest,  a  voice  was  heard  over- 
head to  shout,  *'  Chhah,  the  mandarin  in  the  boat,  must  build  a 
bridge."  No  sooner  were  the  words  uttered  than  the  wind  and  the 
waves  subsided,  and  the  boat  reached  the  shore  in  safety.  But  great 
and  grave  was  the  discussion  among  the  people  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  voice.  "  Which  man  bears  the  surname  Chhah  ? "  No  one 
replied,  until  a  woman  timidly  confessed  that  her  husband's  sumame 
was  Chhah,  and  that  she  had  married  him  a  few  months  before.  Ail 
at  once  agreed  that  the  omen  signified  that  her  first  child  would  be  a 
boy,  and  he  was  to  be  the  engineer  of  the  bridga 

A  son  was  soon  after  bom  to  her,  whom  she  named  Siang,  and  she 
vowed  that  [she  would  incite  Chhah  Siang  to  obey  the  *^  heavenly 
command/'  He  grew  up  an  intelligent  child,  received  the  best  poaailJe 
education,  was  much  impressed  by  what  he  heard  about  the  stamage 
words  that  heralded  his  birth,  and  resolved  to  spare  no  efforts  to  obey 
them. 

But  there  is  an  ancient  law  of  China  that  forbids  any  magistrate 
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to  hold  office  in  his  native  town.  What  was  to  be  done?  How 
could  he  overcome  this  formidable  difficulty  1  He  determined  to  go 
to  Peking,  to  seek  office  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  then  to  wait  his 
opportunity.  The  year  1050  saw  him  in  favour  with  the  emperor^ 
and  was  the  date  at  which  he  gained  his  life-long  object.  Knowing 
that  the  emperor  was  about  to  take  a  walk  in  a  certain  direction^  he 
went  down  the  grove,  chose  a  tree  with  an  ant's  nest  at  its  foot,  and 
vith  some  honey  wrote  in  large  characters,  ^*  Chhah,  the  learned^  be 
magistrate  in  your  native  prefectural  city."  He  then  returned  to  the 
palace  to  accompany  the  emperor  on  his  walk.  They  soon  set  out 
with  a  number  of  attendants,  and  approaching  the  ti'ee,  saw  that  a 
mass  of  ants  were  marshalled  in  squadrons  which  shaped  themselves 
into  Chinese  characters.  *^  Chhah,  the  learned^  be  magistrate  in  your 
native  prefectural  city !  **  exclaimed  the  astonished  emperor  as  he 
read.  At  once  Chhah  Siang,  pretending  not  to  notice  that  the 
emperor  was  only  reading,  fell  at  his  feet  and  thanked  him  for  the 
appointment.  That  Celestial  prince  could  not  take  back  the  words 
which  he  certainly  had  spoken,  and  so  the  law  was  overruled,  and 
Chhah  Siang  returned  to  the  south  as  prefect  of  Chinchew,  the  city 
whence  Loyang  is  governed. 

There  he  at  once  began  to  gather  funds  and  make  all  needful  pre- 
paration for  the  great  work  he  had  before  him.  Almost  his  whole 
time  was  devoted  to  rousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  to  under- 
take the  building  of  the  bridge.  It  was  a  gigantic  task,  and  seemed 
likely  to  fail  because  of  the  impossibility  of  laying  a  foundation  for 
the  centre  piera,  where  now  the  stream  flows  at  low  tide.  This  could 
never  be  done  unless  the  river  should  run  almost  dry.  In  his  distress 
of  mind  at  repeated  failures  Chhah  Siang  resolved  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  god  of  the  sea^  and  ask  his  advice  as  to  how  to  proceed.  When 
the  letter  was  ready,  he  called  out  to  a  crowd,  ''  Who  is  able  to 
descend  into  the  sea  9 "  Now,  it  should  be  explained  that  Chinese 
iiames  are  generally  translatable,  and  on  this  occasion  it  happened 
that  in  the  hall  was  a  man  whose  name  was  '^  Able  Desoend-sea," 
who,  thinking  himself  called,  cried,  ''Here,  sir."  When  Chhah 
Siang  learned  how  the  mistake  occurred,  he  regarded  the  incident  as 
another  omen,  and  compelled  him  to  make  good  his  name. 
Mr.  '*  Able  Desoendnsea"  took  the  letter,  and  went  to  the  edge  of 

the  river  to  wait  till  the  tide  should  return  and  cover  him,  and  give 
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him  an  opporfctmiiy  of  interviewmg  Ids  marine  majestj.  But  lie  fell 
asleep,  and  when  he  awoke  found  that  the  letter  of  Chhah  Slang  had 
been  changed  for  another  addressed  to  the  prefect  This  he  brooglit 
to  Chinchew  and  delivered  to  his  lord.  Opening  it,  Chhah  Siang 
found  only  one  large  character  written  inBide,  and  that  was  the  word 
vinegar.  This  was  very  confusing ;  but  fortune-telleiB  were  invited 
to  come  and  suggest  an  answer  to  the  riddle,  and  then  it  was  foand 
that  the  character  for  vinegar  was  composed  of  four  others  wbidi 
meant  the  tweniy-Jlrst  day^  at  evening.  It  was  at  once  clear  that  the 
explanation  of  the  word  had  been  found,  and  the  reply  was  from  the 
god  of  the  sea  himself.  Preparations  were  made  in  anticipation  of 
the  water  being  very  low  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-first  of  the 
month ;  and  so  it  proved  to  be,  and  the  foundations  of  the  central 
piers  were  all  successfully  laid  before  the  tide  returned.  No  farther 
hindrance  delayed  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  Loyang  bridge  was 
completed  before  Chhah  Slang's  term  of  office  expired,  one  miUion 
and  a  half  pounds  sterling  being  spent  on  it. 

In  1877,  when  the  writer  spent  some  days  at  one  end  of  the  bridge, 
the  monument  to  the  memory  of  Chhah  Slang  was  being  renovated. 
The  legend  is  written  on  a  tablet  on  the  bridge.  E.  J.  Dukes. 


No.  m,— BETWEEN  PHYSICAL  DISTANCE  AND 
SPIRITUAL  DELIVERANCE. 
The  most  joyous  and  triumphant  psalm  ever  penned  by  the  inspired 
bard  is,  perhaps^  the  hundred-and-third.  From  first  to  last  the 
spirit  of  the  author  is  in  an  ecstacfy.  The  sweetest  chords  of  his  harp 
are  touched,  and  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  spirit  are  aearohed,  so  that 
the  purest  and  loftiest  praise  may  be  poured  forth  to  GUxL  There  is 
not  a  single  word  of  supplication,  not  a  solitary  petition  througfaont 
the  whole  of  that  spontaneous  efiiu*ion.  David  had  prayed  eamflstlf  , 
repeatedly,  and  successfully.  He  had  felt  his  need  of  divine  panto 
and  help ;  and  having  obtained  what  he  craved  he  bursts  forth  with 
over  flowing  gratitude.  One  great  cause  for  thankfulness  he  esqirenes 
in  the  words,  ''As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he 
removed  our  transgressions  from  us." 
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Let  ng,  then,  reader,  fully  understand,  whilst  on  the  threshold  of 
this  paper,  that  the  **  proportion  "  now  to  be  considered  can  only  b© 
appreciated  by  a  godly  man.  Only  those  who  have  been  penitents  at 
the  feet  of  the  Divine  Father — ^who  have  sued  for  forgiveness  through 
the  merits  of  the  Eternal  Son,  and  who  have  realized  the  regenerating 
influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  can  adopt  the  words  quoted  above. 
Unless  we  are  pardoned  by  sovei'eign  grace,  our  transgressions  cleave 
to  US— our  sins  have  never  been  "  removed  "  from  us.  The  guilt  of  sin 
is  still  ours,  the  condemnation  of  sin  still  ours,  the  punishment  of  sin 
still  onrs,  the  power  of  sin  still  ours,  and  the  lamentable  woe  at- 
tached to  sin  is  still  ours.  Unless  the  welcoming  arms  of  the  loving 
Cod  have  embraced  us — unless  the  peace-speaking  voice  of  Jesus  has 
greeted  us — unless  the  transforming  touch  of  the  divine  Spirit  has 
heen  felt  by  us,  we  cannot  exultingly  affirm,  ''As  far  as  the  east  is 
from  the  west,  so  far  hath  He  removed  our  transgressions  from  us.'' 
But  if  we  can  adopt  these  words,  then  let  us  try  to  enjoy  all  the  com- 
fort and  strength  which  they  are  adapted  to  afford. 

The  personal  pronoun  employed  by  the  Psalmist  points  our  thoughts 
to  that  Divine  Being  of  whom  David  had  been  singing  in  the  previous 
verses  as  the  Deliverer.  "  He  "  who  removes  "  our  transgressions 
from  us  "  is  He  ''  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities,  who  healeth  all 
thj  diseases,  who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction,  who  crowneth 
thee  with  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercies,  who  satisfieth  thy 
mouth  with  good  things,"  and  ''  who  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our 
Bins  nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities."  It  is  God's  pre- 
rogative to  remove  man's  transgressions.  Hence  He  says  by  the 
mouth  of  Isaiah,  ''  I,  even  I,  am  He  that  blotteth  out  thy  transgres- 
sions for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins."  So  the 
Psalmist  in  another  place  says,  "  Thou  hast  forgiven  the  iniquity  of 
Thy  people.  Thou  hast  covered  all  their  sin,"  whilst  the  Great 
Teadier  said  to  those  who  cavilled  at  His  doings — ''  Who  can  forgive 
nn  but  God  alone  % "  Men  may  array  themselves  in  a  priestly  garb,  may 
flatter  themselves  t}iat  they  possess  some  imaginary  transmitted  power, 
maj  presume  to  search  into  the  secrets  of  a  penitent's  heart  and  life, 
may  exert  a  bewildering  influence  over  some  weak,  sensitive  minds^ 
and  may  blasphemously  assume  to  acquit  the  repentant  sinner  of  all 
^ ;  but  they  do  not,  cannot,  never  have  and  never  will  pardon  sin 
or  remove  transgression  from  a  mortal  life.    The  utmost  the  creature 
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can  do  is  to  declare  that  there  is  forgivenefis  with  God  that  He  may 
be  feared.  It  is  the  Creator  oxilj  who  can  authoritatively  remit 
guilt.  *'  He  pardoneth  and  absolvefch  all  them  who  truly  repent  and 
unfeignedly  believe  His  Holy  Gospel."  For  any  mere  man  to  profess 
or  pretend  to  absolve  his  fellow-man  is  the  last  degree  of  folly,  de- 
ception, and  blasphemy.  But  God  is  all-seeing  and  all-wise,  hesice 
the  nature  and  enormity  of  every  offence  is  known  to  Him,  and  no 
iniquity  can  escape  His  observation.  He  is  all-powerful  too ;  hence 
no  transgression  is  beyond  Hia  energy.  The  removal  will  be  eompleie. 
When  he  pardons,  no  vestige  of  sin  remains  at  the  moment  of  re- 
mission. The  smallest  debt  as  well  as  the  largest  is  then  cancelled. 
No  item  remains  recorded  against  the  transgressor. 

When  one  day  Luther  was  ciying  out  almost  in  despair,  "  Oh,  mj 
sins,  my  sins ! "  an  old  monk  entered  his  cell  and  told  him  that 
he  had  found  much  comfort  in  repeating  to  himself  that  sentence  of 
the  Apostles'  creed,  ''I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  The 
word  of  the  monk  gave  joy  to  Luther's  heart.  He  believed  in  Ood's 
ability  and  willingness  to  foi^ve  his  sins,  and  found  peace  in 
believing.  So^  reader,  if  as  yet  you  are  without  the  sense  of  pardon, 
remember  that  God  in  Christ  only  can  remove  your  mn.  Tou  need 
not,  like  St  Benedict,  roll  on  thorns ;  or,  like  St.  Francis,  lie  in  thick 
snow  j  or,  like  St.  Martinian,  bum  your  flesh ;  or,  like  St.  Bernard, 
immerse  yourself  in  pools  of  water ;  or,  like  Pascal,  wear  an  iron 
girdle  full  of  sharp  points  next  the  skin ;  or,  like  many  Romanists  of 
the  present  day,  insist  upon  painful  penances  for  the  mortification  of 
the  flesh.  It  isabroken  and  a  contrite  heart  that  God  desires  to  see. 
The  man  who,  conscious  of  his  guilty  appeals  to  infinite  mercy  and 
pleads  for  the  removal  of  the  painful  load  of  sin  for  Jesus'  sake,  will 
soon  dng  with  the  Paalmist,  ''As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west, 
so  far  hath  He  removed  my  transgressions  from  me ! " 

By  a  miracle  of  divine  grace  dn  is  removed  from  us  for  ever. 
'<  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,"  this  is  the  proportion— is  ^ 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  figure  more  suggestive*  or  striking  t  The 
spiritual  deliverance  is  proportionate  to  the  distance  of  east  from 
west.  What  is  that  distance  1  Take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and 
fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  see  if  you  can  compute  the 
distance.  The  phrase  ^'  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west "  is  mrely 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Holy  Writ.    The  accuracy  and  beaa^ 
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of  thefignre  do  not  lie  on  Uie  surface.     Possibly  some  readers  of  the 
Endmist's  words  see  no  more  in  them  than  if  he  had  written,  *^  As  far 
a8  the  north  is  from  the  south."    But  thej  err — ^David's  expression  is 
far  more  suggestive.     The  north  and  south  in  relation  to  our  globe 
are  definite  points,  the  distance  between  which  we  can  compute.     The 
traveller  can  approach  daily  nearer  and  nearer  to  either  the  north  or 
the  south  pola     It  is  hoped  that  the  north  pole  will  yet  be  reached ; 
and  when  the  north  is  passed,  the  voyager  will  at  once  begin  to  go 
south;  and  when  the  south  pole  has  been  rounded,  he  will  begin  to 
go  north.     But  it  is  wholly  different  with  east  and  west     These  are 
rektive  terms,  and  they  are  entirely  indefinite.     Set  forth  in  search 
of  the  east — ^belt  the  globe  with  your  travels,  and,  proceeding  east- 
ward, the  east  shall  be  continually  before  you.    There  is  no  spot  on 
land  and  no  position  on  the  waters  where  you  are  able  to  say,  '^  Here 
east  ends  and  west  begins."    Though  you  may  spend  a  lifetime  in  ex- 
ploration you  will  fail  to  discover  any  absolute  or  even  approximate 
boandary.     Hence  the  phrase  and  figure  of  the  royal  penman  are  de- 
signed to  express  an  unapproachable  and  interminable,  an  indefinable 
distance — a  distance  such  as  no  human  intellect  can  estimate.     Such 
then,  is  the  distance  which  God  has  removed  transgression  from  the 
believing  heart.    David  does  not  say  ^'  As  far  as  the  north  is  from 
the  south,"  had  he  so  written  then  we  should  conclude  that  our  sins 
are  put  from  ns  a  distance  of  about  7,900  miles,  which  is  the  estimated 
distance  of  one  pole  from  the  other.     But  he  says,  ''  As  far  as  the 
east  is  from  the  west,"  a  distance  not  to  be  calculated  by  thousands 
or  millions  or  billions  of  miles — a  distance  which,  indeed,  no  arithmetic 
can  represent — a  distance  which  no  foot  has  ever  trodden  and  no  wing 
ever  measured — a  distance  which  the  most  colossal  imagination  fails 
to  portray. 

How  thorough,  howperfect,  ho  w  Gk)d-like  is  the  removal !  There isno 
probability^f  oneof  those  forgivenevUs  everbeinglaid  against  us.  Once 
i^moved,  the  guilt  is  removed  for  ever.  This  proportion  is  in  full  accord- 
woe  with  the  teaching  of  inspired  truth  elsewhere.  In  one  place,  God  is 
icpreaented  as  c<My^"g  our  sins  behind  His  back,  ''  to  be  remembered 
against  us  no  more  for  ever."  In  another  place,  He  is  depicted  as  casting 
our  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  ever  restless  ocean,  to  be  no  more  visible. 
But  the  one  before  us  is  a  still  more  expressive  figure.  TransgressionB 
aie  taken  from  us  and  removed  to  an  interminable,  inconceivable,  un- 

8b 
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approachable  distance.  Not  till  east  and  west  meet — ^not  tQl  the  two 
ends  of  a  straight  line  unite— not  till  an  ntter  impoflsibilitj  become 
possible,  will  the  burden  of  sin  onoe  taken  from  our  spiriia  be  re- 
placed upon  our  hearts.  The  debt  once  erased  from  the  Book  of 
Hemembranoe  will  never  be  re-entered  to  our  condemnation.  The 
act  of  infinite  justice  and  mercy  will  never  be  repealed. 

Surelj  such  a  thought  should  beget  and  develop  within  us  the 
profoundest  and  sincerest  gratitude,  whilst  it  shotdd  stimulate  us  to 
bring  our  daily  offences  to  the  merciful  and  gracious  One.  Letiu 
remember  the  words  of  the  Puritan — "  God  never  pardons  one  sin 
but  He  pardons  all,  and  we  dishonour  Him  more  by  not  trastiog  in 
Him  for  complete  forgiveness  than  we  did  by  sinning  against  Him." 

J.   HiLES  HlTCHEHS. 


"  Wit  %bsss  ^  »mQ,  l&8t  girir  anir  |/' 

Mr.  Eichard  Clarksox,  late  of  Heckmondwike,  died  March  I9th, 
1879.  After  his  death,  the  following  insertion  was  found  in  bis 
pocket-book,  written  by  himself  on  the  Sunday  before  his  decease  :— 

"  Four  weeks  upon  a  restless  couch  (how  weary  and  how  long)  had 
passed,  and  as  another  sleepless  night  departed,  the  light  of  a  new 
Sabbath  morning  quietly  broke.  It  was  the  spring-time,  and  as  the 
listening  ear  was  waiting  to  catch  what  sound  should  first  disturb  the 
quiet,  there  came  a  little  song  from  one  of  God's  own  songsters.  Oh 
what  a  happy  harbinger  was  that  little  bird,  of  all  the  pnuses  of  that 
new  Sabbath  !  What  a  sweet  key-note  I  How  simple  and  how  wel- 
come !  How  perfect  of  its  kind !  With  it  I  joined,  and  sent  my  poor 
tribute,  though  all  silent,  of  grateful  adoration.  We  two  did  ting,  thai 
bird  anid  I ;  and  at  dawn  of  early  day  the  Lord  did  hear  us." 

On  the  above  touching  incident,  the  following  lines  were  written : — 

That  bird  and  I  our  morning  song  began ; 
Oar  theme — ^the  love  that  circles  bird  and  man : 
His,  snch  as  oft  from  spring-tida  aongater  floats, 
Mine,  toned  by  pain  to  soft  and  sadder  notes. 

And  yet  his  song  helped  me  my  own  to  raise. 
And  stirred  within  me  thoughts  and  words  of  praise ; 
For  I  was  glad  to  think,  his  hours  of  rest 
Had  noti  like  mine,  been  broken  and  oppressed. 
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Twas  joy  that  made  him  sing— nnmingled  joy, 
And  all  his  moming  strength  he  could  employ  ; 
But  I,  worn  out  with  restlessness  and  pain. 
Could  join  the  choras  hat  in  feeble  stndn. 

Tet  joys  were  mine,  for  which  he  had  no  lay, 
And  it  was  mom  of  Sabbath — God*s  own  day  : 
The  masio  set,  his  part  was  done ;  'twas  mine 
To  famish  thoaght  which  made  the  song  divine. 

And  so  we  sang — that  little  bird  and  I ; 
He  all  anconscious  that  he  could  sapply 
To  me  a  theme  for  praise,  and  hopes  of  song 
Which,  when  his  song  shall  cease,  I  may  prolong. 

My  God,  I  thank  Thee  for  the  birds  that  sing. 
For  every  soand  and  sight  of  early  spring  ; 
And  I  to  Thee  would  ever  let  them  raise 
My  heart,  in  loving  thoughts  and  grateful  praise. 

And  when  no  more  in  songs  of  earth  I  blend, 
And  all  my  earthly  Sabbaths  reach  their  end ; 
I'll  praise  Thee  etui,  that  Thou  didst  thus  employ 
A  little  bird,  to  help  my  Sabbath  joy. 

John  Cobbin. 


There  can  be  no  question,  we  imagine,  that  for  the  present,  at  any 

tate,  Imperialism  in  France  is  dead.     And  it  has  come  to  an  end  as, 

after  such  a  history,  it  was  bound  to  come  to  an  end — in  bitter  sorrow 

and  shame.     Can  any  one  measure  the  anguish  and  the  degradation 

which  in  successive  generations  the  Napoleonic  idea  has  inflicted  on 

mankind  1    And  now  it  lies  prostrate  in  the  tomb  of  the  gallant, 

higb-spirited,  and  warm-hearted  lad  whose  mangled  remains  have  at 

length  reached  their  last  resting-place  at  Chislehurst,  and  who  was 

probably,  from  the  higher  point  of  view,  quite  the  best  of  lus  line. 

The  young  Prince  whose  early  and  most  sorrowful  death  all  England 

deplores,  had  commended  himself  to  many  who  were  by  no  means 

weak  judges  of  character,  as  a  youth  of  fine  intellectual  and  moral 

qualities ;  gentle,  generous,  chivalrous ;  with  clear  ideas,  and  a  strong 

will  of  his  own,  but  with  convictions  and  aspirations  which,  had  he 

^wea  qpared,  would  have  just  shewn  him  to  be  too  good  for  the 

"  Imperial "  work  which  he  would  have  been  expected  to  do.    There 

Mms  to  have  been  a  deep  vein  of  melancholy  running  through  his 

^•Mgodc  «nd  adventuroius  temperaments    In  the  little  record  which 
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he  has  left  of  himself  he  writes  as  one  who  was  but  imperfectly 

understood  even  by  those  whom  he  loved  best.     We  know  not  wbat 

significance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  prayer  which  he  wrote  out  and 

kept  by  him,  and  which  has  now  been  published.     In  these  days,  at 

any  rate,  those  who  write  out  their  prayers  and  publish  them  expose 

themselves  terribly  to  the  siispicion  that  they  pray  before  man  rather 

than  before  God.     But  in  the  case  of  the  Prince  there  was  probahly 

no  thought  of  publicity  when  he  put  his  devotional  meditations  upon 

record ;  and  if  the  prayer  is  the  genuine  utterance  of  his  spirit  in  the 

most  solemn  moments  of  his  experience,  it  confirms  our  impreasion 

that  from  the  first  he  felt  himself  unfitted  for  the  kind  of  work  which 

his  party  expected  of  him,  and  in  attempting  which  he  would  have 

been  unfaithftd  to  the  deepest  convictions  of  his  conscience  and  the 

most  sacred  emotions  of  his  heart.    But  he  has  gone,  with  all  the 

budding  hopes  and  the  brilliant  promise  of  his  young  life — ^the  cbamoe 

blow  of  a  nameless  savage  has  laid  the  hopes  of  a  great  party,  and  the 

more  than  possible  future  of  a  great  Empire  in  the  dust !     Some  will 

see  in  his  early  grave  a  happy  release  from  a  position  which  would 

have  made  lus  life  one  long  burden  and  soxxow ;  while  others  will  in- 

terpret  it  as  the  sacrifice  which  the  inexorable  laws  seem  to  demand 

of  dynasties  whose  sway  has  been  signalised  by  widespread  desolatiott 

and  destruction^  and  which  is  frequency,  with  a  keen  irony,  exacted 

from  the  most  innocent  and  noble-hearted  of  the  line. 

The  tears  of  bitter  regret  which  were  shed  around  the  grave  of  the 
last  of  the  Napoleons  at  Chislehurst^  and  the  broken-hearted  despair 
which  has  touched  the  very  life  of  the  mother  who  lived  but  for  him, 
give  some  measure  of  the  sorrow  in  which  the  last  act  of  a  brilliant 
but  cruel  and  brutal  drama  terminates.     There  was  always  a  strong 
element  of  brutality  in  the  elder  Napoleon  and  his  doings,  and  the 
third  Napoleon — though  personally  one  of  the  kindliest  and  least 
bloodthirsty  of  men — ^was  driven  by  the  necessities  of  his  position,  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Empire  which  he  sought  to  restore,  into  the  most 
basely  sanguinary  a,ct  recorded  in  recent  history.     The  Empire  wtt 
bom  of  personal  ambition ;  it  was  baptized  in  blood,  and  conseeratad 
by  crime ;  and  crime,  bloodshed,  and  vainglory  have  been  its  master- 
forces  from  the  first  hour  of  its  establishment^  through  all  the  stnng^ 
and  varied  phases  of  its  history,  until  now.    The  young  Piisoe  was 
as  free  probably  from  the  hereditary  taint  as  any  Napoleon  can  be; 
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and  yet-HK>  impeiious  were  the  necessities  of  liia  position  and  the 
tniditbns  of  his  honse, — strangely  enough,  it  was  a  mission  of  blood- 
shed, a  resolution  to  bathe  his  maiden  sword  in  the  blood  of  brave 
savages  with  whom  he  had  not  the  faintest  or  most  distant  quarrel, 
which  took  him  to  South  Africa;  and  it  was  by  the  hand  of  the 
avenger  of  blood  that  he  died.     The  princes  of  great  houses  have 
long  been  loyal  to  the  doctrine  of  Nimrod,  that  the  slaying  of 
men  is  the  truly  royal  occupation;  and  wherever  there  has  been 
killing  going  on  upon  a  great  scale  they  have  always  been  eager 
to  press  in  to  claim  their  share.      Most  emphatically  is  it  the 
doctrine  of  the  Napoleons.      And  the    Prince  Imperial    was   its 
martyr  or  its  sacrifica     He  must  needs  do  some  brilliant  feat  of 
arms  against  naked  and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  innocent  savages ; 
and  in  fulfilling  this  mandate  of  his  imperial  position,  and  getting 
himself  talked  about  as  a  brilliant  gunner,  if  possible— -or  at  any  rate, 
a  great  slayer  of  men, — he  met  with  his  early  and  tragical  fate.     We 
can  pify  him,  for  we  can  see  the  kind  of  necessity  which  drove  him, 
and  which  he  had  not  acquired  the  power  to  master.    It  is  no  secret 
that  the  present  head  of  the  house  finds  his  position  hopeless  because 
soldiering  is  not  the  pursuit  in  which  his  masterly  talent  chiefly 
shines.  And  so,  like  the  elders  of  his  dynasty,  the  young  head  of  the 
house  must  needs  "  take  the  sword  "  that  he  might  gain  his  spurs  as 
the  Pretender  to  the  Empire ;  and  by  the  sword,  according  to  a  sure 
prophecy,  he  perished. 

Bat  the  sorrow  amidst  which  the  Imperial  idea  coUapses  is  not  the 
most  significant  feature  of  the  situation  which  the  death  of  the  young 
Prince  has  created  ;  behind  the  sorrow  there  is  no  small  measure  of 
shame.  The  next  heir  to  the  position  which  the  son  of  Napoleon  III. 
occupied  by  unquestionable  right  is  the  son  of  Jerome,  and  he  is 
about  the  most  universally  distmsted  man  in  Europe.  He  is  regarded 
everywhere  with  a  suspicion  and  hatred  which  are  almost  xmique  in 
our  times,  when  the  world  is  fully  disposed  to  make  due  allowance 
for  redeeming  qualities  in  those  whom  it  places  under  its  ban.  But 
the  present  head  of  the  house  of  Bonaparte  finds  few  in  Europe  to 
speak  a  word  in  his  favour.  He  is  a  man  not  only  of  large  but  of 
brilliant  ability ;  in  point  of  intellectual  power,  he  is  a  far  more 
remarkable  man  than  hic(  cousin  the  Emperor.  He  is  a  speaker  of 
BUkgolar  eloquence,  and  he  has  the  art  of  formulating  witty  sayings 
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charged  with  wisdom  beyond  most  of  his  oontemporaries-^an  tri 
which  is  more  appreciated  in  France  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe^ 
It  was  he  who  wittily  reminded  his  cousin  that  you  can  do  anythiog 
with  bayonets  but  sit  upon  them.  And  many  other  such  sayings  aie 
placed  to  his  credit,  which  ought  to  have  made  him  a  most  popular 
man  in  a  country  like  France,  if  he  had  not  been  endowed  with  a 
fatal  faculty  of  dissipating  at  once  whatever  sympathy  and  admiration 
his  genius  might  enable  him  to  win.  But  an  utter  want  of  moral 
dignity  and  earnestness,  of  everything  on  which  men  can  rely,  joined 
to  a  certain  sardonic  malignity  of  temper  which  scathes  wherever  it 
touches,  have  made  him  the  object  of  universal  distrust  and  aversion. 
He  is  hated  by  the  lovers  of  social  order,  by  the  substantial  and 
reputable  classes,  as  the  Red  Kepublic  is  hated — ^he  is  more  than  sus- 
pected of  sharing  the  most  abhorred  tenets  of  that  terrible  scfaooL 
He  is  hated  by  the  Church  as  blasphemous  atheism  is  hated; 
dread  tales  are  circulated  about  his  malignant  impiety ;  and 
if,  as  is  reported,  he  is  currying  favour  with  the  Church  by 
attending  the  funeral  masses,  bowing  in  the  humblest  prostration, 
and  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  were  breaking — which  would  be  an 
ominous  sign  that  he  was  about  to  enact  the  role  of  a  Pretoider 
— ^the  hatred  will  be  mingled  with  more  than  a  touch  of  contempt ; 
while  the  masses  whose  favour  he  has  coveted,  whose  paasionft 
he  has  excited,  and  whose  cause  he  has  professed  to  make  his 
own,  distrust  and  dislike  him  most  deeply  of  alL  They  have  no 
faith  in  his  sincerity.  Again  and  again  he  has  deserted  them  for  bis 
Imperial  kindred  when  the  bait  was  large  enough ;  and  nothing  can 
conquer  their  suspicion  that  he  would  serve  them  only  to  betray.  And 
it  is  a  bitter  shame  and  humiliation  to  the  party  whose  chief  onoe 
held  all  Europe  submissive  to  his  bidding,  that  the  only  head  whioh 
is  left  to  it  is  one  whom  all  men  shrink  from,  and  whose  name  is 
hardly  mentioned  without  a  jest,  a  shrug,  or  a  flash  of  scorn.  Imagine 
the  bitter  humiliation  of  the  proud  and  high-spirited  Empreas,  in 
realising  that  the  inheritance  which  she  has  schemed  so  intensely 
and  so  ably  to  rescue  from  wreck,  and  which  constituted  the  one 
interest  of  her  life,  must  now  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  man  whom  she 
most  ^ates  and  despises ;  and  who,  as  she,  at  any  rate,  can  have  no 
doubty  will  drag  the  name  of  Napoleon  deeper  and  yet  deeper  into 
the  mire.     It  is  this,  we  may  well  believe,  which  is  driving  the  iron 
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most  craellj  into  her  soul,  and  is  adding  shame  to  the  bitter  sorrow 
amidit  which  the  Imperialism  of  which  she  has  been  a  dignified  and 
able  representative,  is  passing  away.  Yerily  the  irony  of  fate  has 
lost  none  of  its  keenliess,  since  it  was  first  noted  by  men  who  were 
beginning  to  discover  ''that  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the 
earth." 

It  is  well  worth  noting  too  that  it  la  on  the  rock  of  the  Red 
Kepablic  that  Imperialism  seems  likely  to  suffer  a  final  wreck.  It 
has  thriven  by  the  Eed  Republic,  it  has  always  been  ready  to  step  in 
to  save  society  from  the  ruin  in  which  the  Republic  was  plunging  it ; 
it  has  toyed  with  the  extreme  Republican  principle,  it  won  its  way 
in  the  early  days  of  Napoleon  III.  by  holding  out  to  the  masses 
the  promise  of  some  substantial  realisation  of  their  communistic 
dreams,  and  its  party  now  chooses  for  its  war-cry  the  phrase  ''  The 
appeal  to  the  people  " ;  and  yet  it  is  the  dangerous  relations  of  the 
present  head  of  the  house  with  the  Red  Republic  which  constitute 
him  a  fatal  leader  of  the  party,  and  render  the  restoration  of  the 
Empire  while  he  lives  impossible.  Happy  would  it  be  if  the  impossi- 
bility had  become  finaL  But  they  speak  most  wisely  who  speak 
most  cautiously  about  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection  of  Imperialism 
in  France.  The  tomb  of  the  young  Prince  buries  the  hope  of  the 
party  for  the  present ;  but  the  sad  and  omiuOus  part  of  the  matter  is 
that  France  is  continually  creating  the  state  of  things  out  of  which 
the  Empire  arose  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  which  it  has  been 
restored.  The  real  questions  are  :  How  long  will  it  be  before  France 
comes  to  the  point  at  which  she  thinks  that  she  needs  a  saviour  of 
society  ?  and,  Will  there  be  any  member  of  the  Imperial  house  at  that 
crisis  who  may  be  as  the  present  head  of  the  house  cannot  be,  a 
possible  candidate  for  the  Imperial  throne?  That  the  moment  will 
come  in  which  France  will  be  crying  out  for  a  saviour  of  society,  few 
who  watch  the  course  of  afilEdrs  in  that  restless,  eager  and  passionate 
assembly  which  controls  her  destinies,  can  question.  There  is  a  deep 
distrust  of  liberty  even  among  the  most  ardent  champions  of  the 
same  in  France.  The  Red  Republic  would  use  the  sacred  name  of 
freedom  to  establish  the  most  ghastly  tyranny  yet  extant  in  the  world. 
The  passions  of  parties  in  France  are  so  furious,  and  the  tendency  to 
piuh  principles  to  their  full  logical  issues  is  so  keen,  that,  noble  as 
the  moderation  and  self-control  of  the  Republican  party  has  been 
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under  the  pressure  which  has  steadied  as  well  as  tested  it^  we  bdiore 
that  aa  outbreak  is  always  imminent,  and  can  hardly  in  the  end  be 
escaped.  Then  the  old  opportunity  of  Imperialism  will  again  retom; 
and  the  character  and  ability  of  the  young  Prince  who  stands  behind 
Napoleon  Jerome  will  settle  the  question  finally  whether  the 
Napoleonic  idea  is  dead.  Requiescat  in  pace  they  have  written  o?er 
the  gallant  young  soldier's  grave;  Well  would  it  be  for  France^  for 
Europe,  and  for  mankind,  if  they  could  be  sure  that  that  dread 
spectre,  the  Napoleonic  Empire,  which  has  wrought  for  the  world 
such  misery  and  shame,  would  rest  aa  peacefully,  and  as  long. 

J.  Baldwin  Bbowk. 


Onoe  a  year  the  work  of  our  colleges,  which  is  necessarily  carried  on 
in  seclusion,  is  brought  to  the  front,  when  results  are  tabulated,  and 
the  purposes  and  prospects  of  the  {oofessors  and  their  studastB 
stand  revealed.  These  college  anniversaries,  incident  to  the  dose  of 
the  session,  took  placeas  usual  in  the  last  days  of  June.  The  reports 
of  these  institutions,  includiog  as  they  do  the  testimony  of  profeewn 
and  examiners^  as  well  as  of  committees,  make  it  evident  that  no 
small  amount  of  honest  work  is  done  within  their  walls,  and  tiiat  not 
a  little  ministerial  ardour  is  nurtured  and  disciplined  there,  both  of 
which  alike  give  promise  for  the  ministry  of  the  futura 

First  among  the  metropolitan  colleges  came  the  Cheshunt  anniver- 
sary. Built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  shrewd  and  zealous  Counter 
of  Huntingdon,  this  greatly  enlarged  and  eminently  catholic  col- 
legiate institution  educates  an  increasing  number  of  ministerial  eta- 
dents,  nearly  all  of  whom  find  congenial  spheres  amidst  the  free  air 
of  Independency. 

The  President  reported  that  during  the  past  session  the  number 
of  students,  including  S  probationers,  amounted  to  40.  Of  tiieir 
work  in  general  the  professors  speak  with  satisfaction.  The  plan 
adopted  last  session  of  sending  the  candidates  for  the  final  ezamina- 
tion  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  to  the  classes  of  University  College,  vbb 
entirely  successful,  the  three  stodents  sent  wp  having  obtiined 
their  degree,  two  of  them  in  the  first  olass.     During  the  year  the 
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BtadentB  had  condaoted  no  less  than  1,553  services  in  215  different 
places,  including  the  batch  of  interesting  yOlage  stations  connected 
irith  the  College.  Seven  students  had  settled,  most  of  them  in 
positions  of  importance. 

In  other  than  ihe  pages  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  under  its  pre- 
sent editorship,  we  should  be  at  greater  liberty  to  speak  of  him  under 
whose  able  presidency  Oheshnnt  Collie  has  attained  to  its  present 
honourable  position.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  that  part  of  his  last  report  which  refers  to  the  Senaius 
Academictis,  which  has  been'formed  mainly  at  the  instigation  of  Dr. 
Reynolds,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  prove  a  powerful  stimtdus 
to  theological  and  scholarly  attainment  in  all  the  Nonconformist 
colleges  of  the  land.  In  introducing  the  subject.  Dr.  Reynolds  thus 
speaks : — 

''The  great  feature  of  the  year  is,  to  my  mind,  the  growing  inte- 
rest felt  by  some  influential  laymen  in  the  prosperity,  progress,  and 
reform  of  our  collegiate  system.  It  is  a  truism  here,  and  in  an 
assembly  like  this,  although  our  churches  sorely  need  its  enforcement, 
that,  humanly  speaking,  the  perpetuity  and  prosperity  of  all  our 
ecdemastical  and  missionaTy  institutions,  the  success  of  our  evangelistic 
and  philanthropic  efforts,  the  power  the  Church  has  to  make  aggres- 
sion upon  the  world,  or  to  combat  the  onset  of  unbelief,  depend, 
nnder  God,  on  the  competence,  the  religious  and  moral  tone,  the 
spiritoal  force,  the  mental  fibre  of  the  ministers  of  the  Word.  True, 
a  nation  can  fight  against  an  advancing  foe  without  an  army,  and  an 
army-— on  some  rare  and  splendid  occasions,  as  at  Inkermann — ^may  win 
a  victory  with  slight  advantage  or  help  from  its  officers,  but  it  would 
be  unwise  and  wasteful  to  trust  a  nation's  safety  to  ignorant  and  un- 
disciplined valour.  We  do  not  entrust  our  bodies,  our  food,  our 
medidne,  our  afiEairs  to  those  who  have  received  scanty  preparation  to 
meet  our  needs.  Similarly^  in  these  days,  public  teachers  mtMt  be 
Vacated  men.  A  fortiori  Christian  teachers  must  know  what 
Christianity  is.  There  is  hardly  a  village  in  England  or  a  mission 
"tation  abroad  where  the  Christian  preacher  may  not  be  called  upon, 
ftt  a  moment's  notice,  publicly  to  defend  the  essentials  of  his  faith 
Uid  worship,  or  to  resist  calmly  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  weak- 
ne«  of  his  adversary's  position  the  most  audacious  assumptions  of 
FnoflCoraft.    Consequently,  mere  goodness,  even  when  combined  with 
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glibnesSy  is  not. sufficient  for  the  pulpit,  and  all  our  best  firiends  hxw 
at  length  made  the  disooverj.  The  man  whom  they  are  beginniog  to 
seek  for  as  their  pilot  and  helper  is  not  the  young  minister  who  will 
rapidly  fill,  as  they  think,  an  empty  church,  but  the  man  who  hfts 
spiritual  force  and  enduring  power,  who  has  proved  by  hard  mental 
discipline  and  steady  conscientious  work  his  fitness  to  encounter 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  to  soothe  sorrow  with  wise  sympathy,  to  un- 
derstand the  suffering  of  young  people  when  they  are  being  mercileasly 
ground  between  the  millstones  of  dogmatism  and  rationalism,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  man  competent  to  guide  the  meditations  of  those  who 
are  content  to  know  their  Bible  true,  and  who  yet  need  to  know  a  good 
deal  more  about  their  Bible — a  man  who  has  a  passion  to  save  soolsi 

but  also  a  knowledge  of  what  salvation  is. We  must  have  a  basis 

of  literary  training  above  the  average  of  that  given  in  our  primary 
schools ;  we  imperatively  demand  classical  and  Scientific  culture,  a 
mastery  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  that  supreme  science  of  theolpgy  in 
all  its  branches  which,  imfortunately,  some  men  think  they  can  extem- 
porise during  the  first  six  months  of  their  ministry,  and  which  super- 
ficial minds  condemn,  '  speaking  evil  of  things  which  they  know  not.' 
The  tendency  among  us  which  has  led  many  to  recognise  all  this, 
has  produced  two  series  of  conferences  of  great  importance.  One  of 
them  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  SenoUua  AcctdenUcus,  which  will 
issue  almost  immediately  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  first  exami- 
nation, which  it  proposes  to  conduct  in  June  next." 

It  may  be  added  that  the  proposed  examinations  will  embiaoe 

the  various  branches  of  theological  study,  and  honorary  certificate 

will  be  granted  to  those  who  honourably  pass  them.     The  plan  has 

,  been  formulated  by  the  joint  action  of  professors  from  seven  of  the 

colleges,  among  whom  Dr.  Newth  has  taken  a  leading  part 

Proceeding  with  our  record  of  academical  work,  New  CoUegehsd  to 
report  the  usual  course  of  steady,  quiet  working,  with  46  ministerial 
and  4  lay  studentsL  Eleven  of  the  Kegent's  Park  College  students 
had  also  attended  the  class  on  the  English  Language  and  litera- 
ture, conducted  by  Dr.  Angus.  The  prizes  and  certificates  of  honour 
testified  to  the  successful  application  of  a  large  number  of  redpienta 
Five  out  of  eight  who  have  completed  their  course  have  settled,  or  aie 
entering  upon  engagements  at  home  or  abroad*  The  students  generallj 
have  been  in  good  request  as  mimsterial  supplies,  and  ^ey  have  a 
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Preaching  Station  Society  in  fall  working.  HadcfMy  College  repart&d 
24  instead  of  the  usual  complement  of  20  students.  All  had  worked 
▼ell  daring  the  session.  Over  a  thousand  preaching  engagements 
had  been  arranged  for. 

The  Provincial  Colleges,  which,  while  they  have  a  strong  local, 
have  also  a  wide  general  interest,  are  well  reported  of.  Airedaley 
with  its  goodly  number  of  students  and  its  increased  staff  of  profes- 
sors^ with  Dr.  Eairbairn  at  its  head,  has  the  promise  of  a  fine  future 
before  it — Roifierham^  the  sister  college  of  Yorkshire,  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Falding,  with  27  students,  is  also  in  good  working  order. — Spring 
SUlj  under  the  fostering  care  of  Dr.  Dale,  and  with  Dr.  Simon  as 
principal,  has  evidently  a  fine  set  of  young  men  availing  themselves 
to  the  full  of  the  ripe  scholarship  of  their  three  professors,  as  the 
reports  of  the  examiners  abundantly  testified. — Western  College  is 
equally  well  **  manned,"  and  occupies  an  important  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  churches  of  the  extreme  west. — Lanccuhire  College  holds  a 
high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  Congregationalists  of  that  important 
county,  and  of  the  northern  province  in  general.  At  its  annual 
meeting.  Principal  Scott  had  to  tell  of  the  honourable  positions 
accorded  to  the  students  in  the  past  examinations  of  the  London 
Univei-sity;  and  Professor  Greenwood,  of  Owen's  College,  bore 
similar  testimony  to  the  Lancashire  students  who  had  gone  in  for  the 
sessional  examinations  at  the  institution  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. At  the  same  time  the  men  had  been  in  considerable  request 
as  preachers. — Brecon  College  shows  itself  fully  able  to  hold  its  own 
in  the  face  of  its  English  sisters,  and  prepares  a  sturdy  race  of  men 
Baited  to  the  wants  of  the  Welsh  churches. — ^Then  there  are  the  Bristol 
and  Nottingliam  Institutes^  the  younger  sisters  of  the  colleges,  each 
doing  its  own  modest  work  in  the  training  of  evangelists  and  village 
preachers,  and  with  admirable  effect. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  provision  is  being  made  for  the  future 
needs  of  the  churches,  and  for  the  future  work  of  the  world.  But 
the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  far  the  colleges  are  sustained 
by  the  liberality  of  the  churches,  for  wkose  benefit  they  exist. 

By  an  unusually  generous  "  windfiedl''  the  treasury  of  New  College 
has  been  enriched  to  the  extent  of  some  £17,000,  being  the  reversion 
of  certain  properties  under  the  will  of  the  late  J.  W.  Lea,  Esq.,  on  the 
decease  of  his  widow.  Hackney  College  also  rejoices  in  a  subscription 
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list  of  double  the  amount  of  the  previous  year,  the  result  of  a  spedal 
appeal.  With  these  ezceptioiis  the  colleges  Teport  more  or  less  of 
deficiency  in  the  way  of  income.  As  the  financial  year  comes  to  a 
close  there  is  a  general  wail  of  the  officials  over  the  deficiency  of  in- 
come as  compared  with  the  expenditure,  and  it  is  only  by  some 
almost  superhuman  effort,  or  by  a  few  generous  friends  coming  to 
the  rescue,  that  the  even  balance  of  both  sides  of  the  account  ib 
secured.  Without  such  side  efforts  the  burden  of  debt  is  increased, 
and  its  paralyzing  effects  are  felt  in  succeeding  operationB. 

The  idea  of  a  College  Sunday  has  been  mooted,  why  should  it  not 
be  adopted?  Certainly,  the  churches  in  those  districts  for  which 
more  especially  any  particular  college  exists,  and  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  its  proper  constituency,  might  arrange  for  simultaneous 
collections  on  a  given  Sunday  with  considerable  advantage  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  collegiate  institution.  It  would  form  a  sym- 
pathetic bond  which  would  draw  the  two  more  closely  together. 

J.  B.  F. 


Heroes  of  the  Mission  Field.    By  the  Right  Rev.  W.  Fakenhak 
Walsh,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ossory.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

This  volume  consists  of  a  reprint  of  brief  sketches  of  the  MissioiiBxy 
Heroes  of  all  ages,  from  Apostolic  times  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  grand  characteristic  of  each  of  these  was  love  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  to  man,  although  their  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  views  were  widely  different,  and  the  degree  of  •  spiritual 
vision  which  distinguished  them  was  very  varied.  Among  the  names 
selected,  we  find  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Augustine  in 
England,  and  Boniface  in  Germany;  Otto,  the  Apostle  of  Fomerania, 
Raymond  Lull,  Francis  Xavier,  John  EUot^  and  Christian  Fredmnk 
Schwartz.  The  character  and  career  of  each  of  these  devoted  men  are 
sketched  with  a  facile  hand,  and  the  reality  of  missionary  life,  ratiier 
than  its  romance,  the  self-denial,  the  toil  and  suffering  which  distin- 
guished these  apostolic  men,  are  presented  in  strong  outline  as  a 
stimulus  to  those  who  follow,  to  enter  in  the  same  spirit  oafhemA 
which  may  be  assigned  to  them,  whatever  and  wherever  it  may  be* 
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Shahespeare^s  JDtht  to  the  Bible,  with  2£emarial  lUtiatratione.   By  Rev. 
Chables  BulIiOOE,  B.D.    (Hand  and  Heart  Publishing  Offices.) 

This  dfiinty  little  volume  endeavours  to  establish  the  thesis  of  its 
title  page,  without  much  success.     It  opens,  rather  unfortunately  we 
thick,  with  the  well-known  story  of  the  antiquarian  student  of  patristic 
literature  who  said  he  had  found  the  entire  New  Testament,  with  the 
exception  of  seven  or  eleven  verses,  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  early 
Christian  writers.     The  quotation  from  Holy  Scripture,  by  Shakes- 
peare, and  his  indebtedness  to  the  Bible,  are  of  a  profoundly  different 
character  from  that  of  the  Church  Fathers.     His  characters  are  often 
ante-Christian  and  moving  beyond  the  range  of  Biblical  or  Christian 
thonghts.     His  intensely  objective  poetry  did  not  suffer  Shakespeare 
to  transfer  his  own  thoughts  into  the  lips  of  his  characters.    He  is 
rarely  guilty  of  anachronisms,  and  hence  quotation  is  often  beyond 
his  possible  scope.     But  we  think  Mr.  Bullock  has  proved  a  great 
deal  too  much.  The  ''  direct  quotations  **  appear  to  us  to  be  extremely 
fiar-fetched,  and  utterly  fail  to  prove  Shakespeare's  indebtedness  to  the 
Bible.    They  might  be  quoted  to  prove  a  debt  to  Seneca  or  Plutarch, 
to  Confucius  or  Mahomet ;  and  of  the  fifty-five  professed  quotations 
we  should  be  unwilling  to  accept  more  than  five,  which  are  not  open 
to  question. 

Wlgt  hit  ]§^tb.  M^%tis^  ®r0ft,    llipu* 

The  late  Bev.  Joseph  Crofb  was  born  at  Great  Eccleston,  near 
Freston,  Lancashire,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1802.  His  parents  were 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  were  vehemently  opposed  to 
any  form  of  dissent. 

Speaking  of  his  conversion  when  applying  for  admission  to 
Eotherham  College,  Mr.  Joseph  Croft  writes : — "  By  my  parents  I 
was  trained  up  to  an  outward  observance  of  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
but  being  themselves,  I  fear,  '  without  hope,'  was  not  directed  to 
*the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world';  but 
God  remembered  me  in  mercy.  About  seven  years  ago  my  brother, 
^0  is  an  '  ambassador  for  Christ,'  'paid  us  a  visit,  and  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  bless  it  to  my  real  good.  Being  convinced  of  my 
BufislneBs  and  depravity,  I  was  led  to  cry  mightily  to  God,  and  He 
i^embered  me  in  my  '  low  estate.'    I  obtained  mercy  through  fetith 
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in  Him  who  is  '  mighty  to  save.'  I  then  felt  an  ardent  love  to  the 
house  of  God,  to  the  Word  and  the  people  of  God.  I  forsook  mj 
former  associates^  and  had  an  earnest  desire  to  be  like  Him  who  is 
*  altogether  lovely.' " 

When  he  was  yet  a  youth  he  left  the  paternal  home,  and  went  to 
Liverpool  to  enter  on  a  business  life.  Whilst  living  there  he  was 
led  to  attend  the  ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Eaffles.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Church  meeting  in  Great  George  Street  Chapel,  being 
then  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Feeling  that  He  who  is  "  Head  over  all  things  to  His  Church  "  had 
called  him  to  preach  £Us  glorious  Gospel,  and  his  fitness  having  been 
proved,  he  was  cordially  recommended  by  his  eminent  pastor  and  the 
Church  for  admission  to  Rotherham  College,  through  which  he  passed 
with  great  credit,  beloved  by  his  tutors  and  fellow-students.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  college  course  he  was  directed  to  Bipon.  He  entered 
on  his  stated  pastorate  on  the  26th  of  August,  1827,  and  on  the  18th 
June  the  following  year  he  was  solemnly  "  separated  unto  the  Gospel 
of  €rod,"  when  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  Bennett  gave  the  chaige. 

It  is  not  needful  to  write  the  entire  history  of  the  deceased's 
ministry  during  the  full  space  of  forty  years  in  which  it  was  exercised 
amongst  the  same  people. 

His  public  life  was  not  one  full  of  startling  incidents,  but  of  the 
gentle  and  unobtrusive  kind.  Many  by  him  were  led  to  Chnst, 
many  were  strengthened  and  comforted,  so  that  they  went  on  their 
way  rejoicing ;  and  many  now  amongst ''  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect"  will  be  his  ''joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing"  when  the  Chief 
Shepherd  shall  appear.  Persons  of  all  denominations  sought  his  aid 
in  times  of  a£9iction,  a  work  in  which  he  g;reatly  excelled. 
.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  local  secretaries  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  only  resigned  that  office  when  hy 
reason  of  increasing  infirmities  he  could  no  longer  discharge  its 
duties.  He  preached  almost  weekly  in  the  villages,  where  his  serrioes 
were  very  acceptable  and  useful.  Failing  health  induced  him  to 
resign  his  charge  eleven  years  ago,  since  which  time  he  seldom 
preached,  and  year  by  year  his  flesh  and  heart  have  been  grsdoally 
failing.  He  was  calmly  waiting  his  appointed  time  till  lus  diange 
cama  About  a  fortnight  before  his  death  he  had  a  seizure  of  paitljsi^ 
from  which  lime  lie  conversed  but  Uttle,  and  was  only  seen  by  the 
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members  of  bis  own  family.     His  sufferings  appeared  great,  bat  *'  in 
patience  he  possessed  his  sool." 

On  Friday  morning,  June  20th,  he  gently  breathed  his  spirit  into 
the  hands  of  Christ.  The  gates  of  the  celestial  city  were  opened  to 
him,  and  he  passed  through  to  **  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord." 

How  much  there  is  in  his  departure  which  is  cause  for  thankful- 
nesB,  though  we  mourn  the  loss  occasioned  to  his  family  and  friends. 
When  could  he  have  died  more  suitably?  He  had  served  his 
generation  by  the  will  of  God.  He  had  *^  become  as  a  man  that  had 
no  strength."  The  lengthening  of  days  was  to  him  only  labour  and 
sorrow.  His  loins  were  girded  about  and  his  light  burning,  so  that 
vhen  the  Saviour  came  he  was  ready  to  say,  '*  Amen,  even  so ;  come, 
Lord  Jesus." 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  family  vault  in  the  grounds 
belonging  to  Trinity  Church,  on  Tuesday,  June  24th.  The  service 
vas  impressively  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  Earle,  vicar  of  Tanfield,  who 
had  formerly  attended  as  a  youth  the  ministry  of  the  deceased. 

The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  to  a  large  congregation  on  Lord's 
day  evening,  June  29th,  by  his  attached  friend,  the  Kev.  Henry 
Howard,  of  Thirsk,  from  Revelation  xiv.  13.  H.  H. 


The  Managers  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacra- 
mental Collections  in  aid  of  the  "  "Widows*  Fund  "  : — Homsey,  by 
Mr.  W.  Hazell,  £11  19s. ;  Bowdon,  by  Mr.  J.  Haworth,  £11  7s.  4d. ; 
Hichmond,  by  Rev.  G.  S.  Ingram,  £11  2s.  6d. ;  Highgate,  by  Mr.  J. 
Clarke,  £10  Is.  3d. ;  Kensington,  by  Mr.  A.  Shepheard,  £10 ;  Liver- 
pool, Greorge  Street,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Blackaller,  £6  14s. ;  Huddersfield, 
by  Rev.  R,  Bruce,  £6  ;  Wellingborough,  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Sharman,  £5  ; 
Scarborough,  by  Rev.  R.  Balgamie,  £3  3s. ;  Watford,  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Walker,  £1  15s.  ;  Atherstone,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Sheavyn,  £1  lis.  4d. ; 
Ringwood,  by  Mr.  F.  Veal,  £1  lOs. ;  Ware,  Old  Chapel,  by  Rev.  J. 
S.  Darley,  £1  5s.  lOd. ;  EUand,  by  Mr.  K  Mallinson,  £1  Is.  6d. ; 
Rochester,  Vines  Chapel,  by  Mr.  B.  Bentham,  £1  1&  ;  Falmouth,  by 
Mr.  G.  Hague,  £1;  East  Dereham,  by  Rev.  W.  Cleare,  £1 ; 
Elswick,  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Stranger,  17s.  4d.;  Bagnley,  Manchester,  by 
Mr.  B.  Jones,  15s.  9d. ;  Drybrook,  by  Rev.  G.  Robinson,  13s.; 
Sutton  Valence,  by  Rev.  J.  Birdseye,  10s.;  Byfield,  by  R^v.  C. 
Brown,  5s. 
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The  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Evangelical 
Magazine  was  held  at  ''The  London/'  fleet  Street,  on  Taesday, 
July  15th,  1879. 

The  Key.  J.  Yiney,  the  Treasurer,  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  BobertSy  and  the  usual 
business  was  transacted. 

The  Application  Papers  for  renewed  Grants  were  examined,  and 
the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  each  Widow  on  the  list  of 
grantees,  as  entered  in  the  Treasurer's  book,  with  the  age  and  the 
sum  voted : — 


No. 

22 

32 

85 

36 

37 

55 

56 

65 

86 

87 

112 

113 

138 

143 

148 

149 

152 

154 

155 

166 

168 

174 

204 

206 


Age. 
78 
58 
78 
67 
48 
79 
57 
53 
71 
52 
59 
46 
46 
69 
72 
47 
69 
60 
66 
74 
86 
73 
72 
88 


Amount. 

£8 

8 

10 

8 

8 

10 

8 

, 8 

10 

8 

8 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


No. 
211 
212 
213 
214 
235 
250 
260 
265 
271 
272 
309 
311 
331 
332 
333 
334 
337 
341 
358 
259 
371 
413 
416 
418 


Age. 
80     .... 

Amoont 
£8 

87    .... 

10 

60     .... 

0 

65     .... 

8 

64      ... 
72    .... 

8 

18 

76    .... 

10 

61    .... 

6 

56     .... 

8 

61     .... 

8 

62     .... 

8 

61     .... 

8 

59    .... 

8 

68     .... 
64     .... 

8 

8 

68     .... 

8 

69     .... 

8 

70      ... 
80    .... 

10 

10 

72    .... 

10 

66     .... 

8 

66    .... 

8 

71     .... 

10 

78    .... 

10 

The  Treasurer  announced  the  receipt  of  the  sum  of  £796  17&  lid, 
being  a  further  portion  of  Mr.  Hill's  legacy  to  the  Widows^  Fund, 

The  Managers  had  the  gratification  of  adding  several  new  names  to 
their  list  of  grantees,  which  had  been  standing  on  their  books  some 
time  waiting  for  adoption. 

The  Treasurer  also  announced  that  many  of  the  churches  had 
already  made  their  annual  collection  in  answer  to  the  appeal  recently 
issued;  and  a  wish  was  expressed  that  more  of  the  churches  would 
adopt  this  simple  mode  of  enabling  the  Managers  to  meet  all  the 
pressing  cases  as  they  oome  under  their  notice. 


[August,  1879, 
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I.— f  |e  §tM\  anb  position  of  €|nslianit2  in  |nbia. 

By  the  Eev.  M.  A.  Shbbriko,  M.A.,  LL.B  * 

fN  estimating  the  results  of  modem  Missions  in  India,  it  is  necessary 
rightly  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged.    That  work  represents  two  periods,  one  in  which,  for  the  most 
part,  materials  were  collected  for  future  use,  the  other  in  which  those 
materials  were  chiefly  employed.     India  was  thrown  open  to  the  Gospel  in 
the  year  1813,  when  the  obstacles  and  restrictions  to  missionary  labour, 
which  had  been  previously  in  existence,  were  removed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.     Several  years,  however,  were  consumed  in  what  may  be  appro- 
priately termed  preparatory  efforts.     Missionary  Societies  in  England  and 
Scotland,  America  and  Germany,  in  addition  to  those  which  had  already 
been  formed,  were  yet  to  be  founded.    Their  agents,  on  reaching  India, 
had  to  translate  the  Bible  into  many  languages,  to  write  Christian  tracts 
and  books,  to  establish  colleges  and  schools,  to  erect  houses,  churches,  and 
other  buildings,  and  to  engine  in  a  multitude  of  occupations,  often  of  a 
strange  and  perplexing  character.    All  this  was  preparatory  work,  which 
had  to  be  carried  on  wherever  a  new  Mission  was  started,  and  which  has 
continued,  more  or  less,  even  to  the  present  time.    A  commencement  had 
undoubtedly  been  made  before  the  memorable  year  1813,  by  the  illustrious 
Dr.  Carey,  his  famous  coadjutors,  and  a  few  other  missionaries,  who,  in 
spite  of  violent  opposition,  gathered  a  small  number  of  converts  into  the 
Christian  Church.    But  their  work  was  mainly  preparatory,  like  that  per- 
formed for  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  during  which  the  Protestant 
Chnrch,  having  woke  up  to  the  paramount  obligation  of  making  known  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen,  began  to  send  forth  some  of  its  most  earnest  and 
devoted  men  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  high  purpose. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  by  opponents  of  Missions  to  the  fact 

^  Being  a  paper  read  at  the  General  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  held  at 
Mildinay,  London,  October,  1878.  Extracted  from  *' Proceedings,"  published  by 
Mesan,  John  F.  Shaw  &  Co. 
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that^  in  any  case/ the  endeavour  to  evangelise  a  vast  country  like  India, 
with  an  immense  population,  speaking  many  languages,  and  possessing  an 
elaborate  and  ancient  system  of  religion,  defended  by  an  intelligent  and 
learned  hierarchy,  and  sustained  by  complicated  ceremonials  and  litnals, 
and  by  manifold  sensuous  representations,  would  neoessarily  demand  great, 
costly,  and  long-continued  preparation.  The  truth  is,  this  preparation 
cannot  be  said  to  have  even  yet  terminated.  Each  society,  as  it  is  formed, 
has  its  preparatory  period ;  and  the  numerous  societies  now  labouring  in 
India  have  had  so  many  periods  of  preparation  to  pass  through,  as  well  as 
the  agents  themselves,  whom  they  have  employed  in  the  field  itself. 

Steady  Work. 

The  second  period  in  Indian  Missions  is  that  of  actual  Christian  woik 
done  among  the  heathen,  although  I  acknowledge  that  certain  kinds  of 
such  work  are  performed  even  in  the  preparatory  stage.  What  I  mean  by 
work  here  is  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  direct  labour  among  them 
of  a  Christian  character,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  Christ.  This  has  two  aspects,  one  of  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
tilling  of  the  soil,  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  and  the  growth  and  ripening  of 
the  young  plants ;  the  other  is  the  harvest.  The  first  kind  of  Christian 
work  includes  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  native  population  in 
villages  and  towns,  in  bazaars  and  streets,  in  chapels  and  private  honses, 
and  wherever  they  may  be  reached,  the  teaching  of  Christianity  in  sduxdi 
and  eoUeges,  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  people^  and  other 
methods  of  bringing  the  Truth  before  their  attention.  This  is  a  laborionfl 
work,  and  is  generally  more  or  less  prolonged  before  the  second  stage  is 
reached — ^that  is,  before  the  harvest  is  reaped,  and  converts  are  brought 
into  the  fold  of  Christ.  The  soil  in  Vhioh  the  seed  is  sown  is  varied.  In 
some  cases  it  is  genial ;  in  others  it  is  hard  and  unyielding.  The  abori- 
ginal tribes  of  India  and  the  lower  castes  are  found  much  more  aocessible 
to  the  Qospel  than  Hindus  of  the  better  castes ;  and  the  higher  the  castes 
the  more  uncompromising  they  usually  are,  and  the  more  difficult  of 
approach.  I  believe  I  am  within  the  truth  when  I  affirm  that  fivenuztfas 
of  all  the  converts  of  all  the  Missions  in  India  are  derived  from  the  lower 
ranks  of  native  society.  The  part  of  India  which  offers  the  strongest  and 
most  persistent  resistance  to  missionary  effi>rt  is  probably  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  of  Benares,  and  other  spots  in  Northem  India  where 
Hinduism  is  most  vigorous,  and  the  highest  castes  are  most  infiueniiaL 

Few  converts  ivere  made  in  the  earlier  period  of  missionary  labour  in 
India ;  and  you  will  find,  as  a  rule,  that  a  Mission  exists  fbr  sevaral  yesiii 
sometimes  for  many  years^  before  it  reaps  a  full  harvest  of  oonverts. 
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Amount  of  Wobk  in  1830. 

By  the  year  1830,  nine  Miasioiiaiy  Sooieties  had  entered  the  country, 
some  of  which  had  commenced  work  in  the  closiDg  years  of  the  preyious 
century ;  and/yet  there  were,  I  have  calculated,  in  that  year  probably  not 
more  than  27,000  Protestant  native  Christians  in  all  India,  Ceylon,  and 
Burmah.  This  included  the  descendants  of  the  Danish  Missions  of  Tran- 
quebar  and  elsewhere,  begun  in  1705,  and  carried  on  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  by  this  time  the  Missions  were  engaged 
in  a  work  of  aggressive  activity,  and  of  energetic  and  persistent  evan- 
gelistic labour  among  the  people,  which  soon  affected  their  minds  power- 
fully. Places  wide  apart  were  being  shaken  by  the  Gospel.  The  simple 
teaching  and  apostolic  zeal  of  Bhenius  in  Tinnevelly ;  the  love  and  eameat- 
Qeas  of  MTb  Mault  in  Travancore ;  the  persecutions  and  holy  fervour  of  Dr. 
Judson  in  Burmah ;  the  fiery  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Duff  in  Calcutta  j  the 
calm  industry  of  Dr.  Wilson  in  Bombay  j  and  the  fidelity  and  ardour  of 
many  others  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  were,  in  a  few  years,  blessed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  'the  conversion  of  multitudes.  In  1840  there  were 
17,500  Christians  in  Tinnevelly  and  16,500  in  Travancore  alone,  while  the 
entire  number  throughout  the  land  had  more  than  doubled,  and  amounted 
to  57,000  persons. 

Meanwhile  other  Missions  were  started,  and  the  glorious  light  from 
heaven  leapt  from  city  to  village,  and  penetrated  into  remote  comers  of 
India.  By  1850  the  Christian  community  had  advanced  to  127,000  con- 
Terts.  The  next  twenty  years  showed  a  wonderful  and  most  encouraging 
progress  in  the  great  work.  Tens  were  multiplied  into  hundreds,  and 
hundreds  into  thousands.  The  Protestant  Churches  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  America,  and  Germany,  prompted  by  love  to  Christ  and  to 
the  heathen,  had  some  of  their  noblest  and  most  intrepid  sons  in  the 
Mission-field.  Missionary  societies  multiplied.  As  many  as  thirty-five, 
stimulated  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  zeal  for  his  glory,  strove  to  promote  the 
holy  enterprise  of  bringing  the  entire  Hindu  race  into  the  Kingdom  of  oiy: 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Large-hearted,  hard-working  men,  with 
souls  burning  with  Divine  fire,  and  with  talents  of  a  high  order,  developed 
and  controlled  by  a  sacred  and  over-mastering  passion,  the  passion  to  do 
good.  Men  like  Caldwell,  Sargent,  and  Ragland,  in  Tinnevelly ;  Anderson 
and  Drew  in  Madras ;  the  Scudder  family  in  Arcot ;  Noble,  in  Masulipatam ; 
Schatz  and  Batsch,  in  Chota  Nagpore  ;  Lacroix  and  Mullens  in  Calcutta ; 
Weitbrecht,  in  Kbhnagur ;  Smith  and  Leupolt,  in  Benares ;  Mather,  in 
Mirsapore ;  Hoemle,  in  Meerut ;  Owen,  in  Allahabad  ;  Newton,  in  Lahore ; 
^d  a  multitude  of  other  splendid  labourers,  all  animated  by  one  spirit, 
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and,  though  holding  varied  ecclesiastical  opinions,  thinking  litUe  of  tbem, 
being  united  by  a  common  bond  as  fellow-labourers  in  the  mighty  task  of 
saving  immortal  souls.  What  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  roll  of  converts 
greatly  enlarged,  so  as  at  length  to  attract  the  attention  of  incredulous 
sceptics,  accustomed  to  scoff  at  our  numerical  results  I  In  1861,  the 
Christian  community  in  India  had  increased  to  213,370  converts,  and  in 
1871  to  318,363. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  present  number  of  Protestant  Christians  in 
our  Eastern  Empire?  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  a  census  of  the 
Missions  in  that  region  is  taken  every  ten  years.  The  last  was  taken  bv 
the  Bev.  H.  W.  Shackell,  of  the  Church  Mission  in  Benares,  and  mjBelf. 
The  next  should  be  taken  in  1882,  for  the  ten  years  ending  virith  December, 
1881.  Yet  it  is  not  perhaps  difficult  to  form  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  growth  of  the  native  Church  since  1871,  when  the  last  census  was 
taken,  to  the  present  time. 

Becent  Advance. 

We  know  that  in  various  parts  of  the  country  considerable  additions  in 
not  a  few  Missions  have  lately  been  made.  In  the  Tinnevelly  Missions 
alone  under  the  charge  of  Bishop  Caldwell,  the  large  increase  of  16,000 
converts  is  reported  to  have  been  made  within  the  space  of  seven  months. 
Supposing  that  the  rate  of  increase  since  1871  is  equal  to  that  which  pre- 
vailed over  the  previous  ten  years — and  this  is  the  lowest  rate  of  computa- 
tion we  ought  to  accept — some  persons,  indeed,  judging  from  the  lai^ge 
augmentation  of  certain  Missions  recently,  would,  it  is  likely,  be  inclined 
to  take  a  higher  rate.  Yet,  merely  calculating  according  to  this  lower 
rate,  there  are  now  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah  as  many  as  460,000 
Protestant  Christians.  My  own  conviction  is,  that  they  number,  at  the 
least,  half  a  million. 

Moreover,  and  it  is  a  point  of  much  consequence  to  consider,  there  has 
been  a  decided  and  very  encouraging  growth  in  the  spiritual  condition  of 
the  native  churches.  This  is  seen  by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
communicants.  Whereas,  in  1861  there  were  47,274  communicants; 
there  were  in  1871  no  less  than  78,404. 

Again,  the  growth  of  the  various  Missions  of  the  principal  Missiouaiy 
Societies  labouring  in  India,  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  encouraging. 
Beginning  with  the  Baptists,  who  were  earliest  in  the  field,  we  find  that, 
from  1850  to  the  present  time,  their  converts  in  all  the  Missions  of  the 
Baptist  Societies  of  England  and  America,  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Bonnih, 
have  increased  from  about  30,000  to  between  80,000  and  90,000.  These  of 
the  Basle  Missions  of  Germany  have  multiplied  from  1,060  to  upwards  of 
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0,000;  those  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missions  of  England  and  America, 
from  7,540  to  12,000 ;  those  of  the  Missions  of  the  American  Board,  from 
3,302  to  from  10,000  to  12,000 ;  those  of  the  Lutheran  Missions  belonging 
to  five  Societies,  from  3,316  to  upwards  of  40,000 ;  those  of  the  Presbyterian 
Missions  of  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  and  America,  connected  with  ten 
Societies,  from  821  to  some  10,000  ;  those  of  the  Missions  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  from  20,077  to  48,000  ;  and  those  of  the  Missions  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England, 
from  61,442  to  upwards  of  164,000. 

Special  Locauties. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  rise  and  expansion  of  Missions  m  certain 
localities,  for  by  so  doing  you  will  gain  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  Christian  Churches  throughout  the  country  generally. 
For  example,  in  Yizagapatam,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  missionaries  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  laboured  for  thirty  years  without  any 
yisible  result.  Not  a  single  convert  was  made.  The  missionaries  were 
earnest  men,  of  whom  some  died,  and  others  retired,  but  their  successors 
carried  on  the  work,  though  in  the  midst  of  extreme  discouragement. 
And  take  particular  note  of  the  fact,  that  the  missionaries  were  not  discon- 
tented, and  did  not  wish  to  abandon  the  spot  for  one  of  a  more  genial 
character.  But  the  harvest  came  at  last.  And  now  there  are  several 
interesting  native  Christian  communities  in  that  neighbourhood. 

The  American  Baptists  commenced  a  mission  at  Nollore,  in  the  same 
Presidency,  in  1840.  By  1861  ^  that  is,  in  twenty-one  years,  they  had  gathered 
together  twenty-three  converts — a  small  result  truly,  showing  that  immense 
difficulties  and  great  opposition  had  been  encountered.  But  what  shall  I 
^j  of  the  succeeding  ten  years  1  You  remember  how  the  five  loaves  and 
two  fishes  multiplied  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Master,  so  that  five  thou- 
sand were  fed  with  them.  So  here,  the  handful  of  converts  increased,  and 
the  twenty-three  became  6,400,  divided  into  twenty  congregations,  having 
2,175  communicants. 

The  Church  Mission,  north  of  the  Kistna  Biver,  has  a  somewhat  similar 
tale  to  telL  Begun  in  1841,  it  numbered  in  1850,  111  ChristianSi  which 
by  1861  had  augmented  to  only  259.  But  by  1871  it  had  nearly  2,000 
convert?,  separated  into  twenty-six  congregations,  and  spread  over  sixty-two 
villages. 

The  Mission  of  the  German  Lutberans  of  America  at  Guntoor,  south  of 
the  Kistna,  has  a  history  of  a  like  character.  Begun  in  1842,  by  1850  it  could 
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number  164  converts,  which  multiplied  to  338  by  1861.  Tetthis 
chiefly  a  period  of  preparation.  In  the  next  ten  years  came  the  great 
ingathering,  when  the  hundreds  gave  place  to  thousands.  In  1871,  they 
had  thirty-two  congregations  of  Christians  connected  with  fifty-two  YiUageB, 

Take  another  example.  At  Cuddapah  were  two  Missions ;  one  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gk)spel  in  Foreign  Parts,  the  other  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  laboured  side  by  side  for  many  yean. 
The  Gospel  was  faithfully  preached  to  the  people,  and  the  good  tidings 
were  conveyed  £bj:  and  wide.  Yet  in  thirty  years  the  numerical  results  of 
them  both  were  only  two  hundred  convertSL  Then  came  a  remarkable  mofe- 
ment  among  some  of  the  outcast  tribes  of  that  region.  Times  of  refreshiag 
were  at  hand.  More  than  a  Pentecostal  blessing  was  about  to  be  poured  oat 
upon  the  Missions.  The  two  hundred  have  been  multiplied  to  nearly 
eleven  thousand. 

Tet  even  these  results  have  been  surpassed  elsewhere.  No  doubt  moat 
of  you  are  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  Missions  among  the  Kola  of 
Chota  Nagpore.  I  will  state  briefly  the  bare  &cts.  In  1846  six  Gennaa 
missionaries  settled  among  these  Aborigines,  a  degraded  and  licentious 
people,  who  were  greatly  astonished  that  Europeans  should  care  to  do  them 
any  good«  The  missionaries  had  been  sent  out  by  that  Apostolic  man, 
Father  Gossner*  They  were  humble,  simple-minded,  and  intensely  eaneat, 
exposing  themselves  to  the  climate  in,  as  some  considered,  an  altogether 
reckless  manner,  although  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  themadTes 
thought  it  right  so  to  act,  which  should  shut  our  mouths  from  indulging  in 
criticism.  In  three  years,  however,  four  of  these  noble  men  had  been  cairied 
off  by  cholera,  dysentery,  fever,  and  the  like.  Meanwhile,  although  by  their 
kindness  and  friendliness  they  had  won  the  affections  of  the  nativea^  not 
one  of  them  seemed  anxious  to  embrace  the  QospeL  The  spirit  of  the 
two  surviving  missionaries  was  singularly  Christ-like.  They  reasoned  with 
remarkable  logic,  which  mocked  the  cold  calculations  of  a  selfish,  money- 
getting  wodd.  Instead  of  fleeing  from  their  post,  lest  they  too  should  M 
a  sacrifice,  they  argued  that,  as  God  had  taken  away  four  oi  Hmc  number. 
He  had  a  special  blessing  for  those  who  survived  as  repreaentatiTeB  of 
their  fallen  companions.  And  so  He  had.  In  the  fifth  year  signs  of 
awakening  began  to  manifest  themselves.  Eleven  converts  weie  baptiiei 
on  the  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  During  the  next  year  aiaeteoi 
were  added  to  the  Church.  The  year  following  more  came  in.  Prasenftlj 
hundreds  were  baptized  in  a  single  year,  and  then  thousands ;  and  noir 
there  are  not  lesa  than  forty  thousand  Cliristians  among  the  Kob  of 
Chota  £fogpore. 
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The  latest  example  of  the  kind  is  also  the  most  wonderful.  An  extra- 
ordinary movement  in  the  direction  of  Christianity  has  lately  occurred  in 
the  American  Baptist  Mission  at  Nellore,  in  the  Madras  Preaidenoy. 
Between  J\me  16th  and  July  31st  of  the  present  year,  as  many  as  8,691 
converts  were  baptized,  making  in  that  Mission  and  its  branches  the  large 
number  of  12,000  persons  who  had  been  received  into  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  rite  of  baptism. 

These  examples  might  be  multiplied.  I  have  selected  them  from  the 
Missions  of  various  societies.  A  steady  growth  is  displayed  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  is  remarkable  that  three  great  Missions  of  the  Church  Society, 
the  Propagation  Society,  and  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  the  two 
provinces  of  Tinnevelly  and  Travancore,  have  had  an  annual  increase  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  of  considerably  more  than  two  thousand  converts. 
And  now  there  are  signs  of  a  general  turning  to  the  Lord  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  provinces,  and  it  is  not  too  muoh  to  anticipate  that 
in  a  few  years  more  the  entire  population  will  be  of  a  Christian  character. 

iKDiBEcrr  Influbncb. 

Bat  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  indirect  influence  of  Christianity  in  India. 
This  is  as  remarkable  as  the  baptism  of  converts  and  the  formation  of 
Christian  communities.  How  can  you  account  for  the  great  pn^rress  in 
the  enlightenment  of  the  people,  for  the  general  awakening  of  tiiought 
throughout  the  entire  country,  for  the  wonderful  transformation  native 
society  is  undergoing,  for  the  yearning  after  something  better  than 
a  religion  with  its  myriads  of  gods  can  give,  for  that  eager  desire 
for  a  holier  and  purer  fiedth  manifest  in  many  directions  1 — ^how  can  you 
adequately  account,  I  say,  for  all  these  changes,  except  by  the  spread  of 
Chriatian  principles,  which  are  enlaigiog  the  minds,  stimulating  the  con- 
Bcience,  and  quickening  the  religious  sense  of  the  Hindus  ?  We  speak  of 
facts  which  admit  of  no  question  or  doubt.  The  steady  increase  on  a  high 
ratio  of  Christian  converts  is  a  matter  of  statistics,  of  careful  counting, 
from  which  there  is  no  i^peal.  The  moral  growth  of  the  nation,  and  th« 
radical  changes  fbr  the  better  which  are  taking  place  in  native  society 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India,  and  which  even  our  enemies 
recognise,  are,  as  evidences  of  improvement  and  progress,  verities  from 
vhich  again  no  appeal  is  possible. 

Let  us  leam  afresh  two  Christian  virtues — &ith  and  patienee ;  IMth  in 
God's  promises,  and  in  the  almighty  power  of  the  Spirit  and  die  Word  to 
subdue  and  tranrform  the  hearts  of  men  j  patience  to  labour  diligently 
and  perseveringly.  ^'Therefore,  my  beloved  brethreu,  be  ye  steadfast, 
unmovable,  always  abounding  in  iiie  woi^  of  the  Lord,  foraBmuob  as  ye 
^ow  that  your  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

THE  chaDges  whioh  last  year  took  place  in  the  adcninistration  of  the 
internal  government  of  Madagasoar,  and  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  Missionary  Chroxiole  for  October,  were  chiefly  of  a  social  character, 
and  the  improvements  thereby  introduced  related  to  the  civil  rathor  than 
to  the  military  life  of  the  people.  By  the  Royal  Kabary,  which  was 
published  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  March,  of  the  present  year,  radical 
reforms  have  at  length  been  effected  in  the  military  system.  These 
reforms  will,  it  is  hoped,  tend  not  only  to  the  relaxation  of  oppressiTe 
regulations,  which  for  generations  have  borne  heavily  upon  the  natiTe 
population,  but  will  also  promote  indirectly  the  advancement  of  primary 
education  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  By  the  terms 
of  the  conscription,  which  has  now  become  law,  the  period  of  military 
service  will  henceforth  be  limited ;  the  duty  of  rendering  such  service  will 
be  incumbent  upon  rich  and  poor  alike ;  and,  while  much  consideration  has 
been  shown  to  existing  schools  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements  of  the 
Kabary,  by  a  special  clause  the  education  of  children  above  seven  years  of 
age  is  made  compulsory.  In  forwarding  to  the  Directors  a  printed  copy  of 
the  Kabary,  in  the  Malagasy  language,  the  Rev.  B.  Bbiggs  writes  under 
date  March  25th  :— 


^  A  great  '  Kabary '  has  been  held  on 
Andohalo  to-day  with  regard  to  the 
long  looked  -  for  conscription.  The 
Government  have  now  taken  the  busi- 
ness in  hand,  and  for  the  next  three  or 
four  months  we  may  expect  considerable 
excitement  in  the  Capital,  with  repeated 
interruptions  to  our  Bible-classes  and 
other  work.  Most  of  us  were  present 
at  the  Kabary,  and  we  are  very  pleased 
with  the  laws  by  which  the  conscription 
is  to  be  regulated.  They  are  decidedly 
in  advance  of  anything  of  a  similar 
nature  in  the  past  history  of  the  coun- 
try. The  schools,  in  which  we  are  all 
most  interested,  are  not  to  be  touched 
till  the  last,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  present  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Crovemment  will  be 
a  means  of  putting  new  life  into  our 
schools,  and  of  largely  increasing  the 
Bumber  of  scholars.  It  was  publicly 
proclaimed  to-day  that  after  the  business 


of  the  conscription  is  finished  all  chiU- 
ren  above  seven  years  of  age  must 
attend  schooL  If  this  be  fully  caxM 
out— and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppo*- 
that  it  will  not  be — the  number  of 
children  in  many  of  our  schools  will 
probably  be  doubled  within  the  neit 
six  months." 

"  I  shall,"  adds  the  Rev.  J.  Richabd- 
Box,  "  have  in  this,  the  fourth  of  the 
series  of  Kabaries  of  the  past  few  jeai^ 
much  to  show  the  people  in  England 
that,  as  the  result  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  we  have  at  last  a  Queen  and 
Government  who  are  labouring  and 
ruling  far  tJie  good  of  Ihe  people^  which 
has  never  been  the  case  before  in  Mada- 
gascar. God  is  evidently  at  woik  here^ 
and  at  work  in  high  places.  Do  let  us 
pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  would 
give  His  Spirit  to  dir^sct  and  prosper 
the  Queen  and  Prime  liGnister  in  all 
they  are  trying  to  do." 
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2.  THE  GATHERINif  AT  ANDOHALO. 

The  Rev,  James  Wills  furnishes  particulars  of  the  day's  proceedings^ 
and  gives  a  translation  of  some  of  the  more  important  clauses  in  the 
Kabaiy ; — 


*^  At  last  the  great  Kabary  about  the 
raising  of  soldiers  has  been  delivered. 
Yesterday,  March  25th,  Tuesday,  it  was 
delivered  by  the  Prime  Minister  at 
Andohalo.  Since  the  coronation  of  the 
present  Queen,  no  such  gathering  has 
been  seen  here.  Andohalo  was  crowded 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  all  the  houses 
surrounding  were  filled.  The  Vazaha 
were  accommodated  where  they  could 
e«isily  hear  what  was  said.  The  vast 
crowds  who  had  come  from  every  quar- 
ter of  Imerina  will  learn  one  from 
another,  and  carry  the  news  in  many 
distorted  shapes  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  but  as  the  Kabary  is  printed,  and 
will  be  published,  the  true  state  of  the 
case  will  at  length  be  understood. 
I  will  let  you  know  in  a  few  words  the 
essential  features  of  the  scheme  as  pro- 
])ounded.  No  doubt  a  Kabary  will  find 
iU  way  to  you  from  some  source. 

"The  story  of  the  conquest  of  Im- 
erina by  Andrianampoinimerina,and  the 
farther  conquests  of  Badama  I.,  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  well  disciplined 
^Idiers  were  necessary  for  the  glory  of 
the  kingdom.  The  fact  that  numbers 
of  the  old  soldiers  had  been  set  free  last 
year,  made  it  necessary  that  fresh 
soldiers  should  be  raised  ;  and  the 
Queen  had  sent  to  announce  her  will 
on  the  subject  to  her  people.  First,  the 
^ick  and  the  pastors  of  churches  would 
not  be  taken  ;  but,  excluding  them,  all 
males  of  eighteen  years  and  upwards 
would  be  liable  to  military  service. 
The  term  of  service,  however,  would  be 
for  five  years  only,  then  those  who  are 
efficient  will  be  freed ;  and  if,  before 
the  five  years,  they  can  pass  a  certain 
standazd,  they  will  have  certain  advan- 
tagea>  in  relaxation  of  drill,  &c. 


"  This,  it  was  stated,  would  remove 
the  present  inequality  of  Fanompoana  ; 
for  the  rich  had  hitherto  bought  them- 
selves oflf,  and  the  poor  and  friendless 
only  had  been  soldiers  ;  but  now  no  ex- 
ception of  that  kind  would  be  recog- 
nised— there  would  be  equal  Fanom- 
poana. 

"  After  three  years,  the  present  army 
will  be  disbanded,  and  the  soldiers 
allowed  to  retire  to  private  life. 

"  Soldiers  sent  on  foreign  service  (as 
to  Mojanga,  Toamasina,  &c.),  will  be 
allowed  to  return  after  one  yearns  resi- 
dence there ;  and  will  also  have  wages. 

"  Teachers  of  the  drill  will  be  sent  to 
the  different  tribes  in  Imerina,  so  that 
the  people  will  not  need  to  go  up  to 
the  Capital  continually. 

"  The  schools,  in  the  meantime,  will 
not  be  touched,  but  the  Queen  will  still 
send  to  examine  whether  there  are  any 
who  ought  not  to  be  at  school  any 
longer. 

"All  children  above  seven  years  of 
age  must  be  sent  to  school,  under  a 
penalty  of  three  dollars  for  each  child. 

"A  great  number  of  fines  were  an- 
nounced upon  those  who  attempt  to 
evade  the  provisions  of  the  law,  but  the 
above,  I  think,  are  the  essential  features 
of  the  law  itself. 

"You  will  see  at  once  that  a  social 
revolution  wiU  be  effected  by  this  Ka- 
bary, if  its  provisions  are  carried  out, 
as  no  doubt  they  will  be. 

"Hitherto,  soldiery  has  been  the 
horror  and  dread  of  the  people,  as  it  was 
worse  than  slavery  for  life.  Now  the 
Prussian  system  of  reserves  is  adopted — 
all  classes  will  be  taken — and  the  short 
time  of  service  makes  the  prospect  an 
altogether  different  one  from  what  it  was 
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formerly.  The  hitherto  existing  di- 
vision of  the  people  into  soldiers  anil 
Borozano  will  be  virtually  abolished ; 
for  the  released  soldiers,  though  still 
called  Borozano,  will  be  soldiers  still, 
liable  to  be  called  on  if  need  be. 

"  The  putting  the  schools  on  a  diifer- 
ent  footing  from  the  rest  of  the  people, 
for  the  present  has  relieved  us  from  all 
anxiety  about  the  future  of  the  schools. 
In  the  time  of  Badama  I.,  the  scholars  in 
the  schools  were  all  taken  as  soldiers,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  that  is  not  for- 
gotten, and  has  proved  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  getting  children  into  the 
schools.  The  Queen  and  Prime  Min- 
ister have  laid  themselves  out  to  over- 


come that  difficulty,  and,  whilst  always 
reserving  the  right  unlimited  todoa^i 
she  likes  with  her  people,  the  QueenV 
word  haA  always  encouraged  the  schokis 
to  expect  special  favours.  It  would 
have  been  a  fatal  blow  to  education  if 
the  easy  way  had  been  taken  of  first 
sweeping  off  all  who  were  already  writ- 
ten as  scholars,  as  would  certainly  haw 
been  the  plan  adopted  by  any  Govern- 
ment not  set  firmly  upon  enconraginj: 
education.  Then  the  law  about  com- 
pulsory education  will  probably  double 
our  scholars  at  once ;  but  it  will  be  well 
to  wait  a  little  before  attempting  t* 
define  all  the  changes  likely  to  W 
effected  by  yesterday's  Kabary." 


3.  IBOINA  PROVINCK 

As  one  result  of  the  Queen's  proclamation,  it  is  anticipated  that  in  ihoie 
districts  where  the  motives  of  the  Gk)vemment  in  uiging  the  fonnation  of 
schools  have  always  been  suspected,  elementary  education  will  be  raised 
into  popular  fayour.  In  January  last,  the  Bev.  W.  C.  Pickebsgiix,  of 
MoJAVGA,  North-West  Madagascar^  writes  to  the  Directors  : — 


"  You  will  herevrith  receive  a  printed 
*  Kalmry,*  sent  by  the  Queen  to  be  pro- 
claimed by  special  messengers  through- 
out Iboina.  It  bears  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  Sakalava,  who  hitherto 
have  declined  to  consider  the  recent 
movements  towards  general  compulsory 
education  as  having  anything  to  do  with 
themselves. 

''The  Kabary  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  a  few  of  them  understand  that 
they  will  no  longer  be  humoured  in 
their  ignorance  to  the  kingdom's  injury ; 
and  now  that  the  ice  has  been  fairly 
broken  by  the  daily  attendance  in  the 
Mojanga  school  of  the  children  and 
slaves  of  the  chief  Sakalava  in  the 
province,  and  also  those  of  his  nearest 
relatives — about  ten  in  all — there  is 
every  probability  that  the  many  will 
soon  begin  to  grow  into  the  same  most 
saving  knowledge.  The  report  of  the 
school  examinations,  I  spoke  of  in  a 


previous  letter  as  being  likely  to  give 
you  pleasure.  The  Directors  will  nov 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  progress  we  haTtr 
made  for  themselves.  The  ficboltft' 
were  counted  before  Bapenioelina  tlu<< 
morning,  and  numbered  135  freed 
Africans,  59  Malagasy,  and  9  SakalaTa 
—total,  203. 

"  I  have  also  already  informed  yon  of 
the  descent  into  Iboina  of  three  trained 
teachers  from  Imeiina,  who  were  secured 
for  the  work  at  the  very  last  moment  of 
my  departure  from  the  Capital.  One  1 
obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Moss,  who  generously  offered  to  set  at 
liberty  the  teacher  of  one  of  his  mo^t 
satisfactory  schooU — that  of  Namehsn* 
—if  I  could  persuade  the  youth  ti- 
enlist  for  Mojanga.  Bakotovao,  ^* 
pastor  here,  happened  to  be  with  me 
at  the  time,  having  been  sent  np  ^ 
Antananarivo  on  Qoveniment  baawWN' 
So  I  hurried  him  off  to  NamshaBS  at 
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once,  and  the  result  appeared  next 
fky,  when  the  teacher  came  in  to  make 
an  agreement  abont  his  sakry,  &c. 

"This  spirited  decision  brought  forth 
a  volunteer  for  Trabonjy,  and  after- 
wards a  third  for  Marovoay.  Then  I 
vent  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  ask 
leare  for  them  all  to  accompany  me, 
proposing  also  that  the  Palace  Chnrch 
should  hold  itself  responsible  for  the 
salary  of  the  Mojanga  man.  'And 
what  about  the  others  ? '  asked  his  Ex- 
cellency. 'The  Church  at  Trabonjy,' 
I  answered,  'has  offered  to  pay  half 
the  salary  of  whoever  goes  there,  and  I 
have  promised  the  remainder  in  the 
name  of  the  Society ;  but  Marovoay, 
like  Mojanga,   already    supports    one 

The  foUowiog  is  a  translation  of 
Pickeragill : — 

'^I,  Queen  Raxayaloka, 
«  By  the  Grace  of  God  and  the  Will  of 
the  People,  Queen  of  Madagascar,  and 
Defender  of  the  Laws  of  my  Country 
&c,  &c^  &c. 

"  Thus,  I  say  to  you  of  Iboina :  I 
am  glad  because  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  come  to  my  country  and  my 
kingdom,  to  make  wise  my  people  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  But  it 
w  not  those  here  in  Imerina  only  who 
receive  it,  for  it  has  reached  yourselves 
in  Iboina  also,  and  on  that  account  I 
thank  Qod  especially. 

**  And  now  I  send  you  the  numbers 
of  the  scholars  in  each  of  your  towns. 
I  have  had  them  printed  that  they  may 
all  be  seen  by  you,  lest  you  should 
unagine  that  I  do  not  see  or  hear ;  for  I 
do  see  and  hear,  because  my  subjects 
are  every  one  eyes  and  ears  to  me. 
And  when  I  examined  the  numbers  of 
these  your  children  at  school,  I  observed 
^t  they  are  only  as  yet  very  few,  and 
not  in  proportion  to  the  liogeness  of 


teacher  at  four  dollars  per  month,  and 
can  hardly  be  |_expected  to  do  more ; 
and  yet  a  second  teacher  is  necessary 
for  each  of  those  places,  on  account  of 
the  numbers  of  the  scholars.  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  ask  for  more  than  one 
to  be  paid  by  your  Church,*  I  said; 
'however,  if,  &c,  &c.'  'All  right,* 
broke  in  the  generous  soul ;  *  well 
support  two  if  you  will  pay  their  ex- 
penses down  to  their  stations,  and  the 
arrangement  for  Trabonjy  will  stand 
as  already  made.'  Thus  we  have  ob- 
tained three  first-class  teachers  who 
have  all  been  trained  at  the  Normal 
School.  Their  monthly  salaries  amount 
to  twenty-six  dollars,  of  which  the 
Society  pays  only  four." 

the  proclaxuation  referred  to  by  Mr. 

your  Iboina  population.  Thereforer 
send  your  children  to  get  knowledge, 
for  the  good  of  it  will  be  a  good  to  you 
and  themselves — a  means  of  keeping 
account  of  your  cattle  and  your  money, 
and  all  your  property,  and  also  a  means 
of  advancement,  for  I  am  a  Sovereign 
who  rewards  the  desendng  with  good. 

"  And  you  fathers  and  mothers  also 
be  diligent,  for  it  makes  me  glad  to  see 
my  subjects  wise.  It  is  a  thing  which 
will  benefit  you  that  I  command  to  be 
done,  for  if  it  were  something  that 
would  injure  you  I  would  not  do  so, 
but  I  know  that  it  will  cause  you  ta 
prosper,  and  for  that  reason  I  insist 
upon  all  of  you  learning.  And  so  be 
all  of  you  diligent,  for  although  you  do 
not  now  know  the  sweetness  of  know- 
ledge and  wisdom,  you  will  discover  it 
when  they  become  yours, 

"Saith  Queen  Ranavalona, 

"  Queen  of  Madagascar.. 

"Nov.  14,  1878." 


•670  CHBONICLB  OF  THE 

III.— gort^  (Jjjina, — Mtt-C|ang. 

THE  City  of  Wu-Chang,  containing  200,000  inhabitants,  is  sitoated 
in  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  Yang-tse  to  that  of  its  lai^er  neighbour,  Hankow,  with  which  it  is 
oonnected  as  a  sphere  of  missionary  hibour.  The  Society's  niitfion  in 
Wu-Chang  was  commenced  in  1865,  four  years  after  that  at  Hankow.  The 
resident  missionary  is  the  Rev.  T.  Bryson.  Two  years  ago  (see  Missionabt 
Chronicle  for  July,  1877,)  Mr.  Bryson  referred  to  the  apparent  uuprodao- 
tiveness  of  the  field  at  the  outset,  and  to  the  change  which,  in  tbisrospect, 
was  taking  place.  Our  brother*B  subsequent  reports  have  been  of  a 
•cheering  character,  and  that  with  which  the  Directors  have  just  been 
furnished,  dated  at  the  end  of  April  in  the  present  year,  is  also  perraded 
by  a  tone  of  joy  and  thankfulness.  During  a  recent  journey  into  the 
country  districts,  Mr.  Bryson  was  impressed  with  the  indications,  erery- 
where  apparent,  of  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  surrounding  popalation 
by  Mission  work,  as  carried  on  at  the  principal  stations.  He  describes  the 
fields  as  being  white  unto  the  harvest,  and  only  needing  laboaren  to  be 
forthcoming  to  gather  it  in.  At  Wu-Chang,  the  Day  School,  whioh  it  wtf 
found  necessaiy  to  discontinue  for  a  time,  has  been  resumed;  and  with  it 
is  now  connected  a  flourishing  Sunday  School,  the  latter  being  the  outcome 
of  Mrs.  Bryson's  interest  in  the  children  of  the  Church  members.  During 
1878  building  operations  necessarily  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  Ur. 
Bryson's  time.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  however, 
our  brother  has  been  able  to  give  undivided  attention  to  the  spiritiul 
duties  of  the  Mission. 

"  I  may  be  permitted,"  he  writes,  "  to  these  prejudices  as  little  as  possibk. 

say  a  word  or  two  about  the  new  mission  The  house  is  double  storied,  on  a  pUn 

house.    It  is  built  in  a  style  new  to  this  somewhat  similar  to  ^i.  Peane's,  a? 

j)art  of  China,  is  much  cheaper  than  the  given  in  Dr.  Mullens'  book  on  Ma^- 

older  houses  belonging  to  the  Society,  gascar.*    Ithas  awide  veiandahonthe 

and  at  the  same  time  is  more  com-  south  and  east  sides,  built  of  wood,  in 

modious  and  comfortable  than  any  of  Chinese  style  of  architecture,  and  pi^ 

the  others.  sents  an  appearance  greatly  admired  bv 

"Aware   of  the  strong  prejudice  of  all  the  natives  who  have  seen  it   One 

the  Chinese  to  foreign  buildings  rising  Chinese  gentleman  has  asked  me  fortk 

upon  a  prominent  site,  and  exercising,  plans  and  specification,  with  a  view  of 

as  they  think,  a  dominating  evil  in-  erecting  a  house  on  the  same  model 

fluenco  on  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  Since  we  came  to  live  in  it,  large  nam- 

neighbourhood,  I  determined  to  offend  bers  of  ladies  have  called  upon  my  wi^^ 

•  See  **  Twelve  Months  in  Madagaccar,"  Messrs.  Nisbet  and  Ca,  187^  p.  IH* 
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and  among  them  the  wives  of  several 
mandarins.  The  neighbours  are  also 
very  friendly. 

"  It  would  be  a  great  help  to  every 
fflifisionary  who  is  expected  to  look  after 
the  building  of  houses,  chapels,  hos- 
pitals, or  schools,  to  be  furnished  with 
a  few  practical  directions  about  the 
depth  and  character  of  foundations,  the 
composition  of  good  concrete,  building 
mortar   and  plaster,  the  thickness   of 

2.  ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

Ten  new  members  have  been  admitted  to  Church  fellowship  during  the 
year.  The  history  of  some  of  them  is  of  a  typical  character,  and  reveals 
the  peculiar  difficulties  which  are  met  by  a  Chinaman  in  abandoning  the 
religion  of  his  fathers,  in  order  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith. 


timbers  of  a  given  length  for  joists, 
lintels,  rafters,  and  truss -beams ;  the 
necessity  of  building  arches  over  all 
openings  in  outer  waUs,  the  thickness 
required  for  walls  of  a  certain  height, 
the  proper  size  and  mode  of  constructing 
chimneys,  and  a  few  hints  about  drains, 
&c.  This  would  prevent  many  blunders 
being  made,  and  save  the  Society  mu£h 
after  expense." 


"Two  of  these  were  the  sons  of  older 
members,  baptized  in  their  infancy,  and 
now  admitt^  to  fuU  fellowship  on  a 
profession  of  their  faith  in  Jesus.  One 
is  the  son  of  the  native  preacher.  He 
has  been  most  carefully  and  piously 
trained  by  his  parents,  and  gives  every 
promise  of  becoming  a  useful  servant  of 
the  Church.  He  was  for  a  time  under 
Dr.  Mackenzie's  charge,  as  a  medical 
indent  and  dispenser  at  the  hospital  in 
Hankow,  and  is  now  assisting  Dr. 
Mac&rlane,  of  the  Scotch  Established 
Church  Mission  at  I-Chang.  The  other 
is  named  Fan,  a  quiet,  steady,  persever- 
ing lad,  remarkable  for  his  filial  piety, 
^d  held  in  much  esteem  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Church.  Many  years 
^0,  when  Pan  shien  sang  conmienced 
the  mission  in  Wu-Chang,  and  the 
wildest  rumours  were  afloat  among  the 
P^ple  about  the  diabolical  designs  of 
foreign  preachers,  this  same  lad,  then  a 
inere  child,  was  supposed  by  his  alarmed 
parents  to  have  been  kidnapped,  and 
carried  off  to  the  Mission.  The  preacher 
^  purchased  a  few  things  at  the 
father's  shop,  and  took  the  child  with 
liini  to  his  house  to  receive  payment. 
In  the  meantime  the  father  returned, 
and,  leandng  where  the  child  had  gone 


to,  he  became  frantic  with  fear,  and 
rushed  off  to  rescue  his  son  before  the 
preacher  had  time  to  take  his  eyes  out? 
or  do  some  other  deadly  mischief  to  the 
lad  !  The  whole  family  are  now  Chris- 
tian ;  and,  as  a  pleasing  contrast  to  that 
scene  of  many  years  ago,  the  first  grand- 
son was  presented  on  a  recent  Sabbath 
to  the  Lord  in  baptism. 

"  Another  lad,  baptized  last  year,  has 
given  many  pleasing  evidences  of  his 
faith.  Before  his  baptism,  he  was  in 
the  service  of  a  mandarin  whose  wife,  a 
devoted  Buddhist,  rose  every  morning 
to  bum  incense  before  the  shrine  of  the 
household  gods.  The  lad's  duty  to  his 
mistress  while  she  was  performing  this 
idolatrous  service  was  so  distasteful,  that 
he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  leave. 
He  had  previously  been  employed  by 
Pan  shien  sang,  and  had  there  learned 
to  pray  to  the  true  God  ;  but  his  heathen 
mother  dreaded  lest  her  son  should 
become  a  Christian,  and  took  him  away 
from  the  preacher's  influence.  During 
a  commotion  in  the  city  some  years  ago, 
when  the  mob  assaulted  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary, this  lad  manfully  stood  by  the 
missionary,  and  shared  with  him  in 
the  abuse  heaped  upon  the  name  of 
*  Christian,'  and  in  the  glory  of  being 
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a  sufferer  for  righteousness'  sake.  The 
mother  herself  has  now  so  far  been 
won  over  by  the  good  conduct  of  her 
son  as  to  attend  our  Christian  services, 
and  seems  to  have  entirely  lost  her  old 
dread  of  becoming  a  hungry  ghost  in 
the  other  world  by  the  apostasy  of  her 
son  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  May 
she  soon  become  fully  enlightened  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  believe  on  Him 
who  through  death  has  destroyed  him 
that  had  the  power  of  death,  even  the 
Devil,  and  delivered  them  who  through 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage. 

"Another  of  those  baptized  was  a 
yoimg  man  who  has  suffered  much 
persecution  for  Christ's  sake,  and  is  an 
illustration  of  our  Lord's  words  :  *  I 
came  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword.  I 
am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance 
against  his  father;  and  a  man's  foes 
shall  be  they  of  his  own  household.' 
This  young  Christian,  like  the  one 
mentioned  above,  is  an  only  son  ;  and 
to  those  acquainted  with  the  Chinese 
superstitions  regarding  a  future  state, 
and  how  almost  the  whole  happiness  of 
a  parent  hereafter  depends  upon  the 
sacrifices  and  offerings  made  by  their 
children,  and  how  the  Christian  faith 
cnts  at  the  root  of  this  superstition,  it 
will  not  be  wondered  at  if  many  in 
their  blindness  and  fear  would  rather 
see  their  children  die  than  become 
Christians.  When  the  Qospel  enters  a 
family,  and  is  received  by  an  only  son, 
then  either  the  parents  must  be  won 
over  also  to  the  side  of  Christy  or  there 
will  be  eternal  discord,  misery  and 
separation.  The  town  where  Kau  Tsing 
Ch'en  lives  has  a  bad  repute  among 
missionaries,  who  have  been  frequently 
stoned  and  driven  from  the  plaoe. 
When  preaching  there  some  years  ago, 
I  was  attacked  by  a  large  moby  who 
tried  to  steal  my  booksy  pelted  me  with 
stonee,  and  hustled   and   yelled  like 


demons,  till  I  had  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
magistrate's  office.  My  companion,  a 
Wesleyan  missionary,  fiaped  wone  than 
I  did,  for  he  had  his  overcoat  ripped 
from  top  to  bottom,  the  hair  had  been 
pulled  out  of  his  beard,  and  he  was 
otherwise  severely  braised.  Here  Christ 
has  had  a  witoess  since  the  haptton  of 
Kan  ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  left  long  in 
peace.  At  the  Chinese  New  Tear  of 
1878,  when  Kau  was  still  only  an 
enquirer,  he  refused,  through  fear  of 
offending  God,  to  comply  with  the  usual 
idolatrous  customs  common  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  this  so  enraged  his 
parents  that  they  threatened  to  Cake 
away  his  life.  He  fled  from  home  and 
came  to  Wu-Chang.  It  was  at  this  time 
he  was  received  into  the  church.  His 
father  apparently  relented  for  a  Beason, 
and  came  soon  after  with  lus  unde  to 
invite  him  to  return  home.  Themn^ 
however,  stead&jstly  preserved  hi«  al- 
legiance to  Christ^and  every  1  at  and  15th 
day  of  the  month  (the  new  and  foil 
moon), when  the  gods  are  worshipped,  be 
took  no  part  in  his  parents'  idolatzy.  ^ 
often  as  he  refused  to  worship  the  idok 
so  often  had  he  to  endure  the  oppo- 
sition and  hatred  of  his  friends ;  till  (n 
a  recent  occasion,  when  he  failed  to  ban 
paper  money  and  worship  at  the  gnv«s 
of  his  ancestors,  the  wrath  of  his  parents 
knew  no  bounds,  and  he  had  to  flee  a 
second  tune  from  home.  His  £itfaer 
would  not  allow  him  to  cany  any  bed- 
ding away  (which,  as  in  Palesftme,  the 
traveller  can  readily  take  up  and  walk), 
but  tore  off  the  upper  garments  he  «a^ 
then  wearing,  and  cast  him  out  without 
money  enough  to  pay  for  his  nights 
lodging ;  so  that,  after  walking  n^T 
miles  in  a  pouring  rain,  he  had  to  liMp 
in  a  shed  by  the  road-side  with  heggn^. 
He  is  now  doing  a  little  bnaines  in 
Wu-Chang,  and  hist  Wednraday,  at  <ffr 
weekly  prayer  meeting,  pwyed  for  tic 
conv-etrion  of  his  penecuton.* 
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3.  GROWTH  IN  INFLUENCE  AND  POWER. 
After  referrmg  to  some  who,  having  expressed  a  desire  to  be  baptized, 
attended  the  services  for*  a  season,  but  afterwards  went  back ;  and  to 
others,  whose  sincerity  was  tested  by  the  loss  of  worldly  gains,  and  who 
endtued  privations  and  poverty  uncomplainingly  for  Christ's  sake,  Mr. 
Bryson  adds : — 


"Of  the  women  baptized  last  year 
one  was  the  wife  of  a  tailor,  who  was 
extremely  anxious  to   see   his  whole 
family  become  Christians.     Like  many 
Chinamen,  he  was  working  at  his  busi- 
ness in  the  city,  while  his  family  lived 
far  away  in  the  coimtry.    I  received  a 
letter  from  him,  on  his  starting  sud- 
denly for  home,  in  which,  after  thank- 
ing me  for  all  the  instruction  he  had 
received,  he  goes  on  to  say  : — *  I  men- 
tioned, some  time  ago,  my  intention  of 
returning  home  in  the  autumn,  witli 
a  view  to    instruct    my  mother  and 
brethren  and  wife,  and  to  exhort  them 
to  be  baptized,  for  only  then  could  my 
lieart  be  at  peace ;  but,  alas  !  instead 
of  this,  a  letter  has  been  received  say- 
ing that  my  brother  is  already  dead. 
I  have  mourned  and  wept  over  this 
«i(I  news  for  days,  thinking  that  now 
1  j^hall  have  no  opportunity  of  exliort- 
^^  my  brother  to  be  bgptized.    I  am 
returning  home  in  haste,  and  have  not 
oeen  able  to  come  and  receive  your 
instractions  in  person;  but  send  this 
letter,  humbly  begging  that  the  pastor 
niay  ever  remember  me  in  his  prayers, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  help  me. 
And  may  the  peace  of  God  be  given  to 
you,  and  to  your  wife,  and  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Church,  is  the  sincere 
rwer  of,  &c.' 

"  The  writer  of  the  above  letter  was 
absent  for  some  months,  and  when  he 
"•turned  to  Wu-Chang  brought  his  wife 
With  him.  She  is  old  and  deaf^  and, 
like  most  of  the  country  people,  very 
ijrnoTant  It  took  a  long  time  and 
much  patience  to  get  a  few  ideas  into 
lier  liead,  and  we  had  ultimately  to  be 


satisfied  with  her  hearty  expression  of 
disbelief  in  the  idols,  and  an  earnest 
statement  of  her  faith  in  Jesus  for  the 
remission  of  sin. 

"I  have  not  left  myself  room  to 
speak  of  the  valuable  services  to  the 
Church  of  the  two  deacons,  Hu  and  Ko. 
For  a  long  time  we  waited  for  men 
who  could  be  appointed  to  this  office,, 
and  at  length  God  heard  our  prayer. 
At  a  fully-attended  Church  meeting 
five  names  were  suggested,  and  the  lot 
fell  on  these  two.  Every  member,  I 
believe,  voted  for  Hu,  and  a  consider- 
able majority  for  Ko.  They  are  very 
different  men  in  age,  natural  disposi- 
tion, and  ability ;  but  they  both  agree 
in  being  earnest,  faithful,  prayerful 
followers  of  Christ ;  and  their  appoint- 
ment to  office  has  greatly  strengthened 
the  hands  of  dear  old  Pau,  who  still 
labours  on  with  more  of  the  Spirit's 
power  and  influence  every  year.  We 
wish  greatly  that  Churches  might  be 
founded  now  as  in  Paul's  day,  when, 
after  labouring  in  one  place  for  a 
season,  he  could  appoint  elders,  and, 
commending  the  believers  to  God,  press 
onwards  to  other  cities  where  Christ 
had  not  been  named.  But  while  this 
is  not  the  case  anywhere  in  China,  yet 
we  hope  the  Christians  in  Wu-Chang 
are  being  gradually  trained  to  the  idea 
of  a  self-governing,  self-supporting,  and 
self-propagating  Church.  The  money 
raised  last  year  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  year,  and  out  of  it  the 
greater  part  went  to  purchase  an  addi- 
tional piece  of  burying-ground,  the 
deed  of  which  was  drawn  out  in  the 
name  of  the  native  Church." 
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L  FRIENDLY  CO-OPERATION. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  is  not  the  only  society  labouring  in 
Wu-Chang,  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  paragraph,  its  operations 
are  carried  on  in  entire  harmony  with  those  of  kindred  societies. 

"  Two  services,"  ^vTites  Mr.  Bryson,  services,  and  they  seemed  to  be  oaa- 
"  of  unusual  interest,  as  exliibiting  the  sions  of  great  joy  to  the  Christians  wli- 
oneness  of  all  the  Societies  labouring  in  were  doubtlej^s  encouraged  by  the  ix- 
this  city — Episcopalian,  Methodist,  and  liibition  of  our  united  strength,  aiil 
Congn'gationali.st — were  held  duiing  the  spirit  of  union  in  Christ  oiir  coin- 
the  year.  The  first  was  held  in  the  mon  Lord.  It  was  a  happy  idea,  aU>- 
Loudon  Mission  Cliapel  in  the  early  of  some  of  the  missionaries  who  incvt 
summer,  and  was  attended  by  a  crowded  at  our  house  every  Sunday  evening  f-: 
audience,  who  met  to  pray  for  their  prayer,  to  consecrate  our  new  hou^-  h' 
country  in  the  midst  of  the  present  a  series  of  successive  prayer  meetin.- 
distress  thi'ough  the  famine  in  the  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  ouKtlv^  • 
northern  provinces.  The  second  was  and  work.  Every  evening  of  the  fir- 
held  at  the  opening  of  a  women'.^  week  we  spent  in  our  new  house  wa 
hospital  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Bumi,  of  thus  given  up  to  prayer,  and  tli- 
the  Episcopal  Mission,  who  died  here  meetings  were  conducted  by  all  t!i. 
more  than  a  year  ago.  All  the  Pro-  missionaries  in  the  city,  in  turn.'' 
tcstant    missionaries  joined    in    these 

IV.— SfltttJ[  Africa — JJisstons  k  get^nanElanb. 

Bt    Robert  Young,   Esq.,    Free   Church   MissiOKy    Edinbubgh.* 

BECHUANALAND  lies  more  in  the  direction  of  the  interior  of  the 
great  African  continent  than  Elafirland,  and  embraces  the  r^oD 
to  the  north  of  the  Orange  River,  having  near  its  western  boondaiy  a  great 
tmdulating  expanse  of  sand,  known  as  the  Southern  Sahara. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  Bechnanaa  was  made  in 
1800  by  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Kok,  agents  of  the  Dutch  Missionary  Society 
in  Capo  Town.  It  proved  unsuccessful.  The  former  turned  his  b«ck 
altogether  upon  missionary  work,  and  died  a  hoary-headed  infidel  fimner; 
the  latter,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  devout  man,  on  going  one  znonung 
to  look  after  his  flock,  was  waylaid  by  two  of  his  own  men,  Bechuanae,  vA 
shot  dead  on  the  spot.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  travellers  Liohenstei" 
in  1805,  and  fiurchell,  in  1812,  and  during  the  latter  year  by  the  weU* 
known  Rev.  John  Campbell,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  pioneer 
missionary  to  the  Bechuanas,  the  two  agents  of  the  Cape  Town  Society 
being  known  among  the  Batlapings  rather  as  traders  than  as  misrionaries. 

•  Abridged  from  The  ChrUtian  Week. 
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In  accordanco  with  a  request  made  to  Mr.  Campbell  by  the  chief  Alothibi/ 
who  said,  ^'Send  misaionaries ;  I  will  be  a  father  to  them/'  the  Londou 
Missionary  Society  appointed  Messrs.  Evans  and  Hamilton  to  Lattakoo, 
'vhich  they  reached  in  1816.  Their  hopes  of  a  welcome  were,  however, 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  Bechuanas,  with  Mothibi's  consent, 
rejoked  the  wagons  of  the  missionaries,  and  sent  them  away,  hooting 
after  them  in  genuine  heathen  fashion.  They  did  not  want  "  the  teaching," 
fearing  it  would  be  with  them  as  with  the  people  of  Griqua  Town,  "  who," 
they  said,  "  once  wore  a  '  kaross,'  but  now  wear  clothes ;  once  had  two 
wives,  but  now  only  one.** 

The  next  attempt  to  introduce  the  Gospel  among  these  people  was  more 
successful ;  and  as  Bobert  Moffat  was  mainly  instrumental  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  mission,  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  his  entrance  on  mission  work  in  South  Africa. 

This  distinguished  and  venerated  friend  of  the  African  race,  still  happily 
spared  to  further  the  great  work  of  his  life,  was  born  in  1795,  in  the 
Ullage  of  Ormlston,  near  Haddington.  Bred  to  the  occupation  of  a 
gardener,  he  obtained  a  situation  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverkeith- 
iDg,  and  afterwards  in  Cheshire,  to  which  latter  place  he  removed  while  yet 
a  joatb.  Having  obtained  the  consent  of  his  parents  to  become  a  mission- 
ary, Moffat  offered  his  services  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  these 
haying  been  accepted,  he  was  ordained  with  eight  othtrs,  including  John 
Williams,  in  Surrey  Chapel,  in  October,  1816.  On  the  last  day  of  that 
month  he  sailed  for  South  Africa,  to  which  field  he  had  been  designated. 
On  arriving  at  Cape  Town,  he  endeavoured  to  proceed  to  the  interior,  his 
^eaire  being  to  commence  missionary  operations  beyond  the  Colonial 
houndary.  For  this,  however,  the  sanction  of  the  British  Governor  was 
necessary.  For  a  time  it  was  stoutly  refused,  just  as  it  was  in  the  case  of 
the  pioneer  missionaries  to  India,  and  for  similar  reasons.  At  length, 
^fter  a  detention  of  eight  months,  accompanied  by  another  missionary,  he 
found  his  way  to  a  sphere  of  usefulness  beyond  the  Orange  River,  "  where 
a  Hottentot  family,  known  as  the  Africaners,  had  gathered  a  body  of 
niarauders  about  them,  and  fixed  their  abode."  The  outrages  committed 
bj  this  chief  had  caused  his  very  name  to  be  a  terror  through  Namaqua- 
l^Qd,  as  well  as  of  the  colonists  south  of  the  Orange  River. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  so  unceremoniously  denied  permission  to  settle 
^t  Lattakoo  in  1816,  made  another  and  more  successful  attempt.  He  was 
on  this  occasion  accompanied  by  Mr.  Head,  who,  by  kindness  and  perse- 
verance, succeeded  in  softening  Mothibi's  opposition,  and  in  securing  a 
footing  for  the  mission.     Mothibi,  having  mustered  a  large  expedition 
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against  the  Bakuenas,  about  200  miles  to  the  north-east,  was  repulsed, 
many  of  his  people  being  slain,  and  the  chief  himself,  wounded  in  the  foot, 
narrowly  escaping  with  his  life.  Soon,  thereafter,  Mothibi,  with  the 
majority  of  his  people,  removed  from  Lattakoo  to  the  Kumman  BiTer. 
This  was  in  1817.  In  1820,  Mr.  Campbell  again  yisited  the  oouitiy  in 
company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mofifat.  And  Mr.  Bead  haying  returned  vith 
Mr.  Campbell  to  the  colony,  Moffat  was,  in  1821,  permanently  tramfened 
to  this  new  field,  with  Africaner's  full  consent,  though  not  without  muij 
expressions  of  regret ;  and  for  many  years  he  shared  with  Mr.  HamiltflD 
the  labours  and  anxieties  of  the  station. 

The  mission  was,  in  1824,  removed  from  Lattakoo  to  the  now  wetl-known 
village  of  Euruman,  as  in  itself  a  more  suitable  site,  and  as  being  on  tJie 
high  road  to  the  interior.  The  work  was  prosecuted  under  much  dift- 
couragement.  '*  No  conversions,  no  inquiry  after  God,  no  objections  niied 
to  exercise  our  powers  in  defence."  ..."  Oh,  when  shall  the  day-stir 
arise  on  their  hearts  !  We  preach,  we  converse,  we  catechise,  we  pray,  bat 
without  the  least  apparent  success."  Such  were  the  words  in  which  Mofist 
described  their  situation.  At  length,  after  years  of  trial,  during  wliich 
their  lives  were  frequently  in  most  imminent  peril,  not  only  from  the  wild 
beasts,  but  still  more  from  bloodthirsty  savages,  the  missionaries  wen 
privileged  to  gather  the  first-fruits  of  their  toil.  **  To  see  females  weep 
was  nothing  extraordinary  ;  it  was,  according  to  Bechuana  notions,  their 
province,  and  theirs  alone.  Men  would  not  weep."  But  *'  the  siiqple 
Gospel  now  melted  their  flinty  hearts ;  and  eyes  now  wept  which  nerer 
before  wept  the  tear  of  hallowed  sorrow.  .  .  .  Our  temporary  little 
chapel  became  a  Bochim — a  place  of  weeping."  Accordingly,  in  May,l^B9, 
six  of  the  inquirers  were  baptized,  along  with  five  of  their  ohildreo.  la 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  twelve,  including  the  mission  families  and  a 
Griqua,  commemorated  the  Lord's  death.  The  feelings  of  the  misstooaiiea 
on  the  occasion  may  be  easier  imagined  than  described,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered  that  it  had  long  been  a  boast,  as  remarked  by  Moffat,  that  ''neitlicr 
Jesus,  nor  we.  His  servants,  should  ever  see  Bechuanas  worship  and  coofo 
Him  as  their  King." 

With  much  to  encourage  in  the  state  of  the  mission  at  Kumman,  oitf 
great  desideratum  remained.  The  people  were  still  without  the  Scripttutf 
in  their  own  tongue.  Until  this  want  was  supplied,  comparatively  little 
progress  could  be  looked  for.  Early  in  the  present  century,  a  transbtioo 
of  the  Bible  in  Arabic  was  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Sodetr. 
Some  time  after,  the  four  gospels  were  translated  into  the  Namaqua  dialect, 
the  first  book  of  any  kind  printed  in  that  tongue.  *  The  necessity  ibr  a 
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translation  of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  Sechuana  language,  which,  with 
certain  variations,  is  the  language  of  interior  Africa,  pressed  heavily  on 
Mofiat'fi  mindk  He  would  fain  that  some  one  else  h^  undertaken  the 
laborious  work.  But  as  no  one  was  found  able  or  willing  to  do  it,  he 
earnestly  applied  himself  to  the  task,  carrying  on  at  the  same  the  general 
work  of  the  mission  in  its  varied  departments.  The  translation  of  Luke's 
gospel  was  completed  in  1830,  and  of  the  New  Testament  about  1840,  the 
latter  being  printed  in  London,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  this  country. 
The  Old  Testament  was  afterwards  translated  by  him,  aided  by  Mr.  Ashton, 
vbo  joined  the  Kuruman  mission  in  1843,  and  had  charge  of  the  mission 
press  there.  Moffat  also  composed  or  translated,  and  had  printed  in 
London,  a  selection  of  Scripture  passages,  a  hynm-book,  and  the  Shorter 
Catechism;  the  ''Pilgrim's  Progress,"  a  supplemental  hymn-bode,  &c., 
being  prepared  and  printed  by  him  at  Kuruman.  ''  Line  upon  Line  "  was 
translated  and  printed  by  Mr.  Ashton.  He  also  issued  a  small  monthly 
paper,  entitled  the  Bechitxina  Newi  Teller. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  "the  father  of  the  mission,"  died  in  1851.  Moffat  re- 
turned to  this  country  in  1870,  his  noble-minded  wife  being  removed  by 
death  on  10th  January  of  the  following  year.  Among  the  other  earnest 
and  able  missionaries  who  have  aided  in  carrying  forward  the  work  among 
the  BechuanaSy  may  be  specially  noted  Moffat's  son-in-law,  the  celebrated 
Livingstone,  and  the  Bev.  John  Mackenzie,  the  author  of  a  valuable  work 
entitled  "  Ten  Years  North  of  the  Orange  River," 

Tbe  mission  in  Bechuanaland  embraces  seven  principal  and  thirty  out- 
stations,  Kuruman  being  the  centre  from  which,  as  it  were,  the  light 
n^tes.  A  new  Institution  or  College,  named  after  the  distinguished 
nuflBionary  who  has  for  two  genexutions  been  identified  with  the  station,  is 
in  course  of  erection,  and  promises  to  be  a  substantial  and  excellent 
building.  The  native  Christian  community  in  this  field  numbers  about 
^)000,  of  whom  some  1,600  are  communicants. 


1.  DEPA.IITURES. 

Mtb.  CotsniB  (wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Cotjsms)  and  four  children,  returning  to 
Madaqascab,  embarked  for  Mauritius  per  steamer  Wabner  Castle^  July  8th. 

2.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Bev.  T.  H.  Clabr  and  Mrs.  dark,  firom  Whitefield,  Jauaica,  per  steamer 
^hdmy^  July  14th- 
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3.  THE  CENTRAL  AFRICAN  MISSION. 
Oil  arriving  at  Zanzibar,  Dr.  Mullens,  having  learnt  that  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
PiCKERSGiLL  had  declined  the  Directors'  invitation  that  he  should  join  the 
Central  African  Mission,  and  taking  into  consideration  other  important  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  interests  of  that  Mission,  decided,  in  the  ezerci&e  of 
the  discretion  given  to  him  by  the  Board,  on  proceeding  onward,  in  company  with 
Messrs.  Griffith  and  Southon,  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  party  left  ZanziW 
on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  June  13th,  and  having  landed  kt  Saadani,  startetl  for 
the  interior.  Letters  dated  Ndumi,  June  16th,  report  that  all  the  members  of  tbr 
expedition  were  in  excellent  health,  and  were  well  on  their  way  westward. 

4.  SOUTH  SEAS— RAROTONGA. 

Upon  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Gill  and  of  Mrs*. 
Chalmers  reaching  the  Islands,  where  they  had  formerly  laboured  as  ML?- 
sionaries,  the  warmest  expressions  of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  native  Christiar. 
community  were  called  forth.  Both  of  our  friends  were  esteemed  very  highly 
in  love  of  their  works'  sake,  and  sorrow  at  their  removal  was  universal  and  deep. 
Writing  from  Rarotonga,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  Rev.  W.  Wtatt 
Gill,  B.A.,  observes : — "  A  great  deal  of  kindly  feeling  was  evoked  by  the  news  of 
the  Rev.  William  Gill,  who  as  *Miti  Gilo,'  was  so  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  throughout  the  group.  The  pulpits  at  Ararua  and  Arorangi  wert- 
draped  in  black  for  months.  To  improve  the  event,  I  preached  from  the  words 
*  The  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.'  A  memorial  stone  i^ 
in  preparation  at  Arorangi,  the  village  where  Mr.  Gill  so  long  laboured." 

Under  date,  April  17th,  Mr.  Gill  continues : — "  We  have  just  heard   n-itl! 
X)rofoimd  soitow  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Chalmers,  at  Sydney.    She  was  a  noble 
woman.    Her  talent  was  very  versatile.    She  possessed  great  courage  and  tenacity 
of  purpose.    Her  power  of  organization  was  admirable.    She  was  heart  and  soul 
a  missionary.    Alas,  that  Mr.  Chalmers  had  not  tlie  melancholy  pleasure  of 
meeting  her  once  more  in  life  !     The  sensation  produced  throughout  this  island 
by  the  news  of  her  decease  was  great.    The  whole  population  is  in  mourning. 
It  was  a  striking  sight  on  Sunday  last — the  whole  congregation  in  black  on  her 
account.    Curiously  enough,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Island — Mr.  Pitman's  old 
j)lace — the  mourning  there  is  imiversal  white  for  all  who  have  been  engaged  in 
doing  God's  work.     The  effect  of  this  on  a  bright  sunny  day  is  very  pleasing  and 
•'suggestive  to  the  preacher  as  he  surveys  the  congregation.    I  believe  that  Mi^. 
Chalmers  laboured  in  New  Guinea  only  about  three  months.     The  feet  is,  almo>t 
everybody  who  knew  Mrs.  Chalmers  said  she  was  going  to  certain  death.    It  was, 
we  know,  the  desire  of  the  Directors  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chalmers  should 
first  visit  England.    For  the  sake  of  the  teachers  they  went  on  to  New  Guinea.'' 

5.  EARLY  DISCOVERIES  IN  AFRICA- 
Central  Africa  seems  not  so  much  being  discovered  in  our  day,  as  only  pp- 
discovered.  There  are  maps  of  the  17th  century,  Dutch,  English,  and  Por- 
tuguese, in  which  the  lake-sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  whole  course  of  the  Congo, 
just  as  Stanley  traced  it,  are  laid  down  with  substantial  accuracy.  And  one,  John 
Ogilvy,  «  Master  of  His  Majesty's  Revels  in  Ireland,"  published,  in  1670,  a  comet 
description  of  the  climate  and  physical  conditions  of  these  equatorial  regions.— 
From  the  Christian  Express. 
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VI-— gnnilirrsarg  CoIMons  in  Sta5-(co^»««^^o 


ActoB  M««M. i  15  10 

Bftmsbury  ...^ ft    0  0 

CUpbam,  Firii  Gceident   2    0  0 

OoTcrdale  Obapel S    8  0 

FinchlfT,  Em( 16  18  0 

FomtOflto   ^ 9    5  1 

Forest  Hm,  Trinity  Chapel lo    6  1 

GT&TMOida  Pxinces  BtTMt S7  15  6 

HoUowaj,  Seren  Sisters  Road 4    0  0 

Linoaster  Boad    12    0  0 


Latimer  Chapel 4  10  8 

Marlborough  Chapel  16    1  3 

Serenoaks,  St.  John's  Oh. K    0  0 

Stamford  Hill  Ch 24  11  9 

Stookwell   .« 9    0  0 

Stratford    29  16  T 

Surbiton 11  10  0 

Tottenham,  High  Cross 7    0  0 

Woodford  OongregatioDal  Ch 16    0  0 

Woolwich,  Beotoiy  Place 12    4  6 


LOSDOX. 


VII. — (IDimtriktions* 

From  May  Istio  July  llth,  1879. 

A.  D 0    S    0 


A.H.Y 

20    0 

0 

W.  C.  0«nibnad,  Ecq 

Do.,  for  natlTe  children, 
Salem 

10    0 
10    0 

0 
0 

Mran.  B.  ft  H.  Bereildgp, 
for  tnintBff  natl-ve   teya 

18    0 

0 

W.  WUlIt,  Biq.,  LL.D.,  Q.C. 

10  10 

0 

AFriend 

10    0 

0 

V.  M.  C,  for  Ceatnl  AfHca  10    0 

0 

T.  H.  Vr.  Buckley,  E»q 

5    5 

n 

P.CL, 

5    0 

0 

TlicXlucsSmttli 

6    0 

0 

MlMPereiral 

3    3 

0 

Mn.  0.  yf.  Browii,  for  ladU 

S    S 

0 

SlUiEre 

3    0 

0 

A  HvbwTiber.  for  Ber.  J. 
BrewB-i    School     Work, 
Koramaii,  South  AfMca . . 

3    0 

0 

J  KichoHoa.  Em 

a   2 

0 

^-  T.  T..  for  Central  AfHcft 

3    0 

0 

HW.  BmIthen,E«q 

1     I 

0 

Mn.Naih   

1     1 

0 

^  C.  Mommerj,  E«q 

I     1 

0 

A.  B.  Citehton,  Esq 

1     I 

0 

P  Bunaell.BtQ 

1     1 

0 

UfT.T.Kubler 

I     I 

0 

T.P.Cobb,E«i 

1     1 

0 

A  Wend,  for  Ber.  J.  Mac- 
?ovaii,  Amoy 

1    0 

0 

^'Cr P.Keller  

1    0 

0 

'.8t»nbridfe,E,q 

1    0 

0 

r.w 

0  10 

a 

*HBoni  ..«.,,,,,,,,,,,, 

0  10 

0 

^Kooke 

0  10 

0 

A  Th»i|k  Offeilnc  for  fpeeUt 
ttmtet    in    antwer    to 
P»|W  , 

0  10 

0 

!!»»^B.BaK 

*r  A.  E.  Bex  ............ 

0  10 
0  10 

0 
0 

0    3 

0 

t^ 


James  Wiaeklee 0   3   0 


Per  Xiu  Gordon  tor  OirW  School, 
Madriu. 

Beth.... 0  16    J 

Edinburgh  16    5    ° 

Sherborne    0    4    6 


L«>ffac7,   Ac,  of  the    late 
J.  Y.  PoweU,  Btq 1818    8 

7 

Lcgaey  of  the  late  Thomas 
Hill,  Emi.    Further  pay- 
ment TM  17  il 

Legacy  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Sturm.    Final  payment  ..270    0 

0 

Aadiicombt.    Christ  Ch 8  19 

0 

AMphi  Ch.     For  Widows' 
Fund 4    4 

0 

BtdfordCha 6  14 

0 

Brentford 4  16 

3 

Bromlev.KeHt 20  10 

6 

Cnmbeneai.     A   Friend  for 
Central  AfHca    1    0 

0 

CortuU  Cha.     J.  Chamber- 
laln,Eeq 1    1 

0 

Charlton.  Unacctarlan  Meet* 
ing  Boom...... ..........    1    0 

0 

Christ  Ch.  Westminster  Bd.  46    0 

0 

Citu  Ttmph 6    6 

0 

Ctapham    17  13 

9 

Clapton f    Upper.      Miss    E. 
Walker,  for  Mew  Ouinea..    0  10 

0 

Croydon.    J.  O.  Bterenson, 
Eiq 3    3 

0 

BelhnntCh 3  12 

s 

Trinity  Ch.,  additional  ..0  10 

0 

jytvttard   6  17 

ft 

J>v/M»dk,  VmI 11  10 

8 

Bcct*tton  Square  Ch 1    6 

Mr.  Spencer,  for  Central 
AIMca   »    0 

0 
0 

Xdmonton.  Lower  m 3    3 

8 

Eltham 30    6 

3 

Erith.   Avenue  Ch 3  11 

0 

XaherStreet 4  13 

4 

Forest  Oat* 4  18 

1 

Forut  Jlill.    Queen's  Boad, 

for  Widows' Fund S    0    0 

Trinity  Ch 10    o    6 

Hamputead.   Congregational 

Ch 10    0    3 

Heath  Street  Ch  ,  moiety 
of  Collection,  1878 13    4    1 

Hanover  Cha.    Mr.  DaTts..    0  10    0 


Havtretofk  Cha.  For  Martha 
UaTentock,  Bangalore  .. 


Halloway. 
Ch 


Congregational 


Kenaington 

Ladles      Auxiliary,      for 
Female  Missions    ...... 

KentiA  Town.  John  Gordon, 
Esq.,  for  Native  Teacher, 
New  Oninea    


5    0  0 

•  11  0 

13    0  0 

16    6  0 


Kingtton-on  Thames. 
£.  PhUUps,  Esq.    . 


11  13    9 

13    4    7 
2    3    0 


Latimer  Cha. 


Zeteieham.    Cong.  Ch. 
II.  H.Moore,  Esq... 

Mrs.  Moore 

Miss  Moore 


Letcitham  High  Road.   Her. 
11.  and  Miss  Robinson. . . . 


LeptOHttone 

Loughborough  Park  Ch. 

3Iarlborough  Cha 

Xew  College  Cha , 

iVVw  CoUegt Stations. .,,, 


3  14 

0 

11    0 
2    2 

1     1 
1     1 

0 
0 
0- 
0 

8    0 

0 

4    4 

0 

6    9 

9 

36  18 

10 

1     1    0 
16    8  II 


Neio  Tabemnele.  Collected  by 
Miss  Sjkes 


0     8    9. 


Nwieood,  South. 
Off ord  Road..,, 


Paddington  Cha.  Thomas 
Wright,  Esq.,  for  New 
Guinea 

Peckham  JRyr • 

Robert  Street  Ch 

Silver  Street 

Streatham  Hitt,  tot  Mada< 


14  12 

0 

2  17 

4 

35    0 

0 

6  13 

6 

8  12 

0 

gascar.  

Ladles  WorklngSocletTtfor 
Mil.  Siteiama,  Madras. 


St.  John*e  Wood. 
Stoekwell 


37  1    8 

10  0    0 

10  0    0 
17  3  10 

11  0    0 
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TabtnuifU 1  14  9 

TolfMr't  S^ar*  Ch 55  18  9 

Tottenham   High  CVon,   for 

Widowft*Fand t    0  0 

Tttttritige 6    5  6 

Union  C%a.,  JMnfUm.    Mr. 

Bamford 5    5  0 

Wal/irdBoMt.    Trinity  Ch. 

box 0  16  a 

WaUhamtiotp.    Trinity  Ch.  12    2  0 

Wtnuttad. 18  11  0 

WtighSouttCh 23    6  6 

Woodford.     Albert    Bplcer, 

£*q.,  andMn.  ▲.  Bpicer..  20    0  0 


irtiM>AiH«r«  am i6  7  i 

TorkStrttt 2S    7    0 

COUNTBY. 
Abingdon 10    0 

Airfdith  CoOoft  *f*'  'ratf- 
ford.    Student*' box 116    6 

AlnvUk.     MIm  Bmitb,  for 
MaryAlBwiekfBangnlore.    2  19    0 

AmhU 8  14    4 

Ah*-neTt-8andwieh.     Tonag 
People  of  Cong.  Ch 0  13    0 

Athf&rd 4    6    3 

Smth.    Mr*.  WllUnmf 0    5    0 

Birpjield  Veath  and  Cattr- 
sham  HiU 5  13    1 

(Rtwtaindor  of  LUt  nmU  month.) 


BirmingiKam.    L.  St.  A.  E...    lot 

Bradford.    District  Attx....  1*  IS  • 

Sttuood..,, 110 

Bridgwator.    A  Stewud.....  i    1  • 

Britt '  3  10  « 

Brutol.  iBdiee'OooBmlttee, 

for  Zcnaan  MImIom M  If  10 

C.P *  t  0 

TheMiMeeHeywood  ....   10  0 

Cambridge.    AnxIliMy  ....  C7  II  3 

Oamhridgt.    (OUw.) 1   7  4 

yMtport  {I»U  of  Wight). 
Node  HIU  Ch.,for  Widows' 

Fund S  It  I 

St.  James's  Street 7  11  I 


SPECIAL  APPEAL. 

The  Birecton  feel  deroatly  thankful  that,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  new  fieUa  of 
missionary  enterprise  have  in  recent  yean  been  openine  before  them»  and  that  tin 
Divine  blessins  has  crowned  the  work,  both  new  and  old,  with  encouraging  saooeai ; 
but  the  mnlti^cation  of  opportunities,  and  this  cheering  measure  of  success,  have  so 
seriously  increased  the  liabilities,  and  the  widespread  commercial  depression  has  lo 
largely  diminished  the  resources  of  the  Society,  that  it  is  now  burdened  with  s  debt 
of  over  £5,000,  which  must  greatly  retard  further  progress,  and  will,  if  not  rsmovei 
necessitate  a  withdrawal  from  some  forms  of  evangelistic  work,  now  hopefully 
•carried  on. 

The  usual  outlay  for  the  current  year  in  the  several  Missions  having  been  alretdy 
sanctioned,  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  immediate  check  to  the  annuu  exnenditoie, 
and  to  have  to  sell  out  yet  more  of  the  Society's  invested  funds,  which  hcdp  so  ood- 
siderably  to  aucment  the  income,  is  a  course  of  action  the  Directors  are  exceedingiy 
anxious  to  avoid.  Hence  this  appeal  to  the  Christian  liberality  and  zeal  of  thefricDds 
of  the  Society,  that,  instead  of  drawing  back,  the  missionaries  mav  be  enabled  t* 
proclaim  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  wider  fields,  and  to  peoples  among  whom  His  nving 
name  is  yet  unknown. 

Special  contributions,  large  or  small,  will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Minoo 
House,  and  will  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

J.  Kbhp- Welch,  J. P.,  Treagwrer. 
Egbert  Robinsok,  Some  Sec* 


For  Deficiency  in  the  Year  1878-9 — (Continued), 


ICn  ICoUton,  Enol 300    0 

Hugh  Mason,  Esq  ,  A»hton-iuider-L7iM  100    0 

J.  MelxtMe,  Em.,  Edinburgh  100    0 

Jsmes  Bpioer,  Esq 100    0 

WUliam  Oook^  Esq 100    0 

Mia  Bajcter,  Dundee 100    0 

Mn.  Baxter,    do 80    0 

MiaFlowtr 30    o 

▲.  BtaieB,  Esq.,  FUnvorth SO    0 

Mifls  Edwards  10  lO 

T.  O.  WoollaoAtt,  Esq 10  10 

J.  Olapham,  Bcq 

J.  W.  A. 

E.  Baises,  E9q.,  Leeds  

T.  8.  Child,  Esq.,  Wotton-UQder> Edge ...  10 

M.  Medwin,  Fsq 10 

B.  J.  Outer,  Esq.   10 


10 
10 
10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


I 


Abraham  l^ud,  Esq ,  Manehester. 

8.  Figgis,  Btq , 

Ber.  W.  Tjler 

A  Friend 

H.  Bowen,  Esq ....m 

W.  B.  Oard,  Esq 

Anaoymous 

T.  D.  Garter,  Esq.,  Kendngten  .... 

J.  B.,  Liverpool  

Miss  Brawiii,  Bristol  

B.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  Biadesbridgs.^. 

A  ThankoflertDg,  HooUiffe 

M.  T.  T.,  Bdinboifh 

J.  T 

Wta.  Hofanes,  Esq. 

MiseHooQhia 


10   0  0 

10  0  0 

10   0  0 

S   5  0 

i   b  0 

i  i  • 

5   0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0 

t 

0 

1 


5 
5 
5 
9 
S 
S 


1  10 
I   0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


••■•■•••••••••••• 


l«a«e*s  I  «•••«••■•** 


•   i  0 


It  %B  requeHed  that  all  remiUanees  of  CimtribuUona  he  mndt  to  the  Bet.  ^'^ 
BoBiKBOH,  Home  Secretary ,  Mimon  House,  BlomfitM  Stred^  Londatit  E.C, ;  w» 
that  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  special  oifett,  fMpofiieiion^ 
t  he  place  and  purpose  may  he  given.  Cheques  should  he  crossed  Bank  of  Sn^oisdf 
ana  Post-office  Orders  mads  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office. 


Yatbs  k  AijBZAiinxB,  Printers,  Lonsdale  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  Londflo. 
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ABSENCE  OF  THE  BODY,  COMPENSATED  BY  PRESENCE 

OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRIST. 

The  promise  of  the  Spirit  was  made  hj  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
first  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  comforting  His  disciples  in  the 
prospect  of  losing  Himself.  "I  will  pray  the  Father,"  He  said,  **  and 
He  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  He  may  abide  with  yon 
for  ever ;  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  whom  the  world  cannot  receive, 
because  it  seeth  TTiin  not,  neither  knoweth  Him  :  but  ye  know  Him, 
for  He  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you."  But  the  promise 
contained  more  than  a  pledge  of  consolation.  For,  later  on  in  His 
valedictory  address  the  Saviour  said :  "  Nevertheless  I  tell  you  the 
truth  :  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away  :  for  if  I  go  not  away, 
the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send 
Him  unto  you,"  Now  these  words  clearly  implied  that,  the  advent 
of  "  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter,"  would  prove  a  greater  blessing 
to  the  disciples  than  the  continuance  of  His  own  bodily  presence  among 
them,  and  that  thus  their  loss  of  Himself  would  lead  to  their  greater 
gain.  And  if  this  was  true  in  relation  to  them,  then,  manifestly,  it 
was  at  least  equally  true  in  relation  to  the  whole  future  Church. 
Hence  the  general  doctrine  set  forth  is  this — that  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  world  is  a  greater  blessing  than  the  continued 
presence  of  Christ  could  have  been ;  in  other  words — that  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Spirit  confers  richer  and  loftier  privileges  than  could 
possibly  have  been  enjoyed  under  the  prolonged  dispensation  of  the 
viable  Saviour. 
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582  THE  GBEAT   COMPENSATION. 

To  those  who  believe  in  Christ  even  as  they  belieye  in  God,  His 
own  simple  assurance  that  His  departure  out  of  the  world  would  be 
"  expedient "  for  us  is  of  itself  enough  to  win  our  assent  Bat  in 
order  that  we  maj  the  more  intelligently  acknowledge  the  fact  to  be 
a  facty  and  in  order  that  we  may  the  more  thankfully  realize  it  as  sacb^ 
it  is  well  that  we  should  look  at  it  with  such  lights  as  are  afforded  us. 
Such  an  inquiry  is  in  no  way  unbecoming  or  irreyerent,  if  only  it  be 
prosecuted  in  the  right  spirit ;  for  it  is  His  will  not  that  we  should 
assent  blindly  to  His  teaching,  but  that  we  should  have  "  the  spuit 
of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  full  knowledge  of  Him." 

The  question  we  have  to  consider  then  is  this :  "  How  and  why  is 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  a  greater  blessing  to  the  Church  and 
therefore  to  the  world,  than  the  continued  presence  of  Christ  would 
have  been  9 "  Of  course  by  the  continued  presence  of  Christ  is  to  be 
understood  the  continued  presence  of  Christ  as  the  risen  Saviour.  For 
it  is  evident,  on  the  slightest  reflection,  that  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
comparison  between  such  privileges  as  would  have  been  ours  if  Christ 
had  not  yet  died,  and  the  privileges  that  are  offered  by  the  Spirit  whom 
He  sent  forth  after  He  Himself  had  been  ''  received  up  into  glory." 

To  guide  us  to  a  true  answer  to  the  question  before  us,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  consider,  first  of  all,  the  experience  of  the  apostles.    The 
Lord's  emphatic  references  to  His  separation  from  them  by  His  death, 
filled  them  with  sorrow.  But  how  different  were  their  feelings  when  the 
Jmal  separation  came  !     St  Luke  tells  us  that  when  "  He  was  parted 
from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven,"  they  worshipped  Him,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy,  and  were  continually  in  the 
temple,  praising  and  blessing  God."    What  was  the  occasion  of  this 
change  of  feeling  ?    Why,  instead  of  an  inconsolable  sorrow,  did  a 
'^  great  joy  "  fill  their  hearts  ?  Chiefly,  as  seems  most  probable,  because 
of  two  things.     The  one  was  the  word  He  spake  to  them,  when,  af t« 
His  resurrection,  they  met  Him  on  the  mountain  in  Gralilee :  ''  Lo ! 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."    The  other 
was  the  parting  promise  He  gave  them,  on  His  ascension  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  that  ere  long  they  would  f '  be  endued  with  power 
from  on  high."    Enriched  with  assurances  like  these,  they  well  might 
be  exceeding  glad.    And  when  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  was  fulfilled, 
they  begto  to  realize  what  a  fulness  of  meaning  there  was  in  that  other 

promise,  <<  Lo !  I  am  with  you  alway,"  for  th^  then  b^gan  to  know 
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their  Lord  far  better,  and  to  feel  Him  more  intimatelj  near,  than  ever 

they  had  known  and  felt  Him  ''in  the  days  of  His  flesb."  In  the  light 

of  the  revealing  Spirit,  they  discovered  that  the  bodily  person  of  the 

Lord  had,  afler  all,  hindered  their  perception  of  His  true  and  fnll- 

orbed  glory.    Now,  however,  removed  from  His  earthly  and  material! 

smroundings,  and  restored  to  His  heavenly  and  native  sphere,  they 

could  behold  Him  in  EUs  real  self,  glorified  in  the  **  white  radiance  " 

of  His  own  unshaded  and  essential  glory.     Their  feeling  was  that  of 

St  Paul  when  he  says,  ''  Though  ;I  have  known  Christ  after  the 

flesh,  yet  now,  henceforth,  know  I  Him  no  more."     And  it  was  with 

this  purely  spirittial  recognition  of  their  Lord's  person,  and  with  this 

truer  appreciation  of  His  nature,  that  they  realized  His  presence  with 

them  everywhere,  as  their  Helper  and  their  Friend.     The  brightness 

of  that  inner  presence  shone  evermore  upon  their  path  in  life :  in  all 

times  of  temptation,  of  trial,  of  persecution,  and  of  solitude.  His  voice 

echoed  in  their  souls,  assuring  them  of  succour  and  of  consolation, 

and  bidding  "  them  be  faithful  unto  death ; "  while  in  all  their  labours 

for  His  sake,  His  power  consciously  rested  upon  them,  and  His 

strength  was  made  perfect  in  their  weakness. 

Now  this  living  and  intense  realization  which  the  original  disciple^t 
had  of  their  glorified  Lord's  real  and  spiritual  presence  with  them, 
was  distinctly  due  to  the  enlightenment  and  quickening  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  regarding  it  as  the 
product  of  their  own  memory  and  imagination  ;  it  was  altogether  too 
elevated,  too  profound,  and  too  substantial  a  feeling  for  that.  It 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  indwelling  of  that  Spirit  concerning 
whom  the  Saviour  had  expressly  said,/'  He  dwelleth  with  you,  and 
shall  be  in  you."  Therefore  it  wajs  that  immediately  after  the  utter- 
ance of  these  words,  Christ  proceeded  to  say,  "  I  will  not  leave  you 
comfortless  j  I  will  come  to  you.  Tet  a  little  whUe,  and  the  world 
seeth  Me  no  more :  but  ye  see  Me :  because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also. 
At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  My  Father,  and  ye  in  Me, 
and  I  in  you.  He  that  hath  My  commandments,  and  keepeth  them, 
he  it  is  that  loveth  Me ;  and  he  that  loveth  Me  shall  be  loved  of  My 
Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  Myself  to  him." 

Now  clearly  these  promises  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
words  about  the  comforting  and  indwelling  Spirit  which  immediately 
preoeded  them ;  that  is  to  say,  Hke  Lord  Jesus  Chiist  peculiarly  mam- 
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feats  Himself  to  thosewHofaaye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  And  it  is  just 
because  the  fiiQt  disciples  were  so  ^'filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost "  that 
they  so  powerftdly  realized  their  Lord's  presence  with  them  every- 
where and  that  they  knew  Him  more  truly  after  His  departore,  and 
beheld  a  brighter  and  more  perfect  manifestation  of  His  glory,  thaa 
they  did  while  He  was  yet  with  them. 

This  high  privilege  ot  the  primitive  Ohorch  may  be  freely  oun, 
too.  The  Lord  Jesus  Ohriat  never  intended  to  confine  the  revela- 
tions of  His  spiritual  presence  to  those  who  had  seen  Him  in  the 
body,  or  to  those  to  whom  they  declared  that  which  they  had 
*'  seen  and  heard."  The  words  in  which  He  pledged  that  presence 
guarantee  its  perpetual  renewal  until  His  second  coming  :  "  Lo !  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unio  the  emd  of  the  world;  "  and  the  promise 
on  which  depends  the  realization  of  His  presence  is  equally  enduring : 
^'  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Comforter, 
(hoA  He  may  abide  tirUh  you  for  ever,**  Nor,  as  a  matter  of  fact»  has 
there,  at  any  time  since  He  uttered  them,  been  wanting  experience  of 
these  ^'  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises."  Kay,  soon  after  their 
first  fulfilment,  the  Apostle  Peter,  writing  to  the  Christians  scat- 
tered in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  says  of  them  in  their  relation 
to  Christ :  ''  Whom,  having  not  seen,  ye  love :  in  whom,  though 
now  ye  see  Him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeak- 
able, and  full  of  glory ; "  and  Christ  has  been  loved  with  a  lore  as 
fervent  as  theirs,  by  innimierable  saints  since  then.  For  more 
than  eighteen  centuries  now  He  has  been  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  never  seen  Him  with  their  *'  mortal  eyes."  Nor  has 
He  ceased  to  reign  over  the  affections  of  men.  Millions  of  hearts 
there  are  still  on  whose  altar  His  name  has  kindled  a  fire  i^t  burns 
with  a  fiame  as  pure  and  strong  as  that  which  glowed  in  the  dis- 
oiples  of  old.  Him^  our  invisible  Lord,  "  the  holy  Catholic  Chorch 
throughout  the  world  "  to-day  regards  as  the  central  object  of  its  un- 
dying love.  If  we  ask  for  the  explanation  of  this  universal  love  of 
Christians  for  their  Bedeemer  and  Lord,  we  find  it  in  the  fact  that 
God  ^'  hath  called  them  by  His  grace,  and  revealed  His  Son  in  them." 
In  other  words — and  words  that  go  still  more  to  the  root  of  the 
matter — ^the  Holy  Ghost  has  rendered  Him  visible  to  the  eye  of  &ith 
who  deemed  it ''  expedient "  to  withdraw  Himself  from  the  sight  of 
sense,  and  has  shown  forth  His  glory.  Thus  has  "  the  Spirit  of  truth," 
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on  His  own  behalf,  made  good  the  promise  of  Ohrist  respecting  Him : 
'*  He  shall  glorify  Me  ;  for  He  shall  receive  of  Mine,  and  shall  show  it 
unto  yon ; ''  and  thtis  has  He  secured  to  those  whom  He  has  endowed 
with  spiiitaal  discernment  the  enjoyment  of  that  special  benediction: 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." 

Erom  these  considerations  it  is  evident  that  the  loss  we  have 
suffered  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  risen  Saviour's  bodily  presence  is 
more  than  made  up  by  the  gain  resulting  from  His  available  spiritual 
presence.  When  Christ  reveals  Himself  through  the  Spirit,  we  feel 
Him  to  be  as  really  present  with  us,  as  if  He  had  continued  with  us 
"  in  the  body  of  His  flesh; "  and  not  only  so,  but  the  circumstances 
are  more  favourable  to  our  knowing  Him  in  His  true  character, 
and  to  our  growth  in  that  knowledge.  For,  the  disturbing  and  dis- 
tracting influences  of  sense  being  removed,  we  contemplate  Him  only 
with  the  eyes  of  our  understanding,  and  the  fellowship  we  are  enabled 
to  hold  with  Him  is  exclusively  that  of  the  soul  and  spirit. 

Moreover,  Christ's  spiritual  presence  is  altogether  free  from  the 
drawbacks  which  must  necessarily  have  appertained  to  His  continued 
manifestation  in  the  flesh.  These  drawbacks  would  have  been  neither 
few  nor  slight.  The  most  obvious  one  is  of  course  that  of  local  limi' 
UUion,  If  the  Saviour  had  remained  on  earth  in  the  body,  it  is  plain 
that  His  presence  would  have  been  limited  to  time  and  place ;  for  in 
that  case,  He  could  only  have  appeared  in  one  place  at  the  same  tima 
This  was  a  comparatively  small  disadvantage  before  He  went  away, 
because  His  disciples  were  then  few  in  number,  and  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  attending  Him.  Even  then,  however.  His  enforced 
absence  was  sometimes  felt  to  be  a  trial.  So  felt  Martha  and  Mary, 
when,  on  his  appearing  after  they  had  laid  Lazarus  in  the  tomb,  they 
successively  said  to  Him,  "  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been  here^  my  brother 
had  not  died."  But  how  great  would  have  been  the  disadvan- 
tage when  the  disciples  of  Christ  began  to  multiply,  not  in 
Palestine  alone,  but  in  every  part  of  the  Boman  Empire; 
and  how  inconceivably  great  it  would  have  been  now,  when  they 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth  !  It  is  patent 
that  in  order  to  afford  His  widely  scattered  followers  the  most  tran- 
sient glimpso  of  His  bodily  presence^  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must 
have  been  continually  on  the  move,  now  in  this  place,  and  now  in 
that^  the  wide  world  over.    Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  even  this  inces- 
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sant  change  and  visitation  would  have  met  the  expectations  of  His 
people.  Unless  He  had  gone,  not  only  from  land  to  land,  and  from 
city  to  city,  but  also  from  village  to  village,  and  from  house  to  house, 
some  of  His  redeemed  ones,  and  some  of  the  worthiest  of  them  too, 
must  have  died  with  out  the  sight  of  Him;  for  He  must  perforce  have 
neglected  the  afflicted  laid  on  beds  of  sickness,  the  helpless,  the  solibuy, 
and  '^  them  that  are  out  of  the  way."  Then,  again,  in  what  a  state  of 
excitement  would  the  Saviour's  journey ings  have  kept  the  world !  As 
He  travelled  from  place  to  place,  how  would  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  supposing  they  admitted  His  claims,  have  vied  in  doing  Him 
honour !  How  would  the  wealthy,  the  titled,  and  the  crowned  have 
thrown  open  the  doors  of  their  mansions  and  their  palaces,  and 
brought  out  all  their  resources  of  entertainment  and  hospitality; 
and  how  would  all  classes  of  the  population,  from  far  and  near,  have 
flocked  to  the  place  where  He  might  be,  in  the  hope  of  looking  upon 
His  divine  humanity  !  All  business  and  politics  and  the  manifold 
affairs  of  society  would  have  been  interfered  with :  in  a  word,  a  per- 
petual social  ferment  would  have  been  created.  If  we  ask,  what 
would  all  this  demonstrative  devotion  and  reverence  have  been 
worth,  religiously  considered,  the  answer  is  anything  but  satisflGto- 
tory.  Doubtless  some  of  the  homage  paid  to  the  Lord  would  have 
been  the  sincere  offering  of  the  heart,  and  some  of  the  eagerness  to 
gather  round  Him  would  have  been  the  expression  of  a  genuine 
desire  to  gain  spiritual  blessing  from  His  presence ;  but,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  it  is  equally  certain  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  all  this  welcoming  commotion  would  have  been  only  the  outcome  of 
an  unspiritual  and  worldly  adoration — ^in  many  cases,  indeed,  nothing 
more  than  the  manifestation  of  a  vulgar  curiosity.  Henoe,  under  the 
prolonged  dispensation  of  a  visible  Saviour,  the  temptations  to  ''  seem 
to  be  religious,''  which,  where  a  profession  of  Christianity  is  respec- 
table, already  so  much  injure  the  interests  of  the  Christian  Church, 
would  have  been  multiplied  a  hundredfold;  and,  as  the  inevitable 
result,  mere  sentimental  piety,  formalism,  and  hypocrisy  would  haye 
been  proportionately  increased.  Now  when  we  add  these  evils  to 
those  flowing  from  the  necessarily  local  limitation  of  Christ's  bodilj 
presence,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  prac- 
tical inoonvenienoeB  and  spiritual  peril  that  would  have  arisen  from 
that  presence  are  beyond  all  estimate. 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  idea  of  a  seThsible  and  bodily  mcmifeatatian 
of  the  Savioar,  which  on  fiist  thoughts,  seems  so  attractive  and  so 
suggestiye  of  blessedness,  turns  out  on  examination,  to  be  far  inferior 
to  that  spiritual  mani/estation  of  Him  which  it  is  actuaUy  given  to 
us  to  enjoy.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  H0I7  Ghost  who  enables 
us  to  see  and  realize  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  On  this  account 
alone,  therefore,  Christ  might  with  good  reason  have  said :  ''  I  tell 
70a  the  truth,  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away :  for  if  I  go  not 
away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you." 

If  the  for^ioing  considerations  were  allowed  their  due  weight  and 
force,  the  expectation  of  a  pre-millennial  advent  and  personal  reign  of 
ova  Lord  on  the  earth,  which  is  cherished  in  some  quarters,  could  not 
long  survive.  This  expectation,  based  as  it  avowedly  is,  on  the  literal 
interpretation  of  a  few  verses  in  the  Book  of  the  Bevelation,  seems 
equally  forbidden  by  the  spiritual  interpretation  which  is  required  by 
the  context  of  those  verses,  and  by  the  general  analogy  of  Scripture  and 
"  the  proportion  of  faith."  But  in  the  light  of  the  considerations  which 
have  been  urged,  it  appears  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  incongruous  and 
extravagant,  and  on  the  other,  dishonouring  to  the  ministry  of  "  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  promise."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  under  the 
present  conditions  of  space  and  time,  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  on 
the  earth,  even  though  it  continued  for  a  thousand  years,  would  be  a 
real  advantage,  or  could  be  unattended  by  manifold  inconveniences  and 
trials.  And  how  those  who  have  experienced  the  superior  blessed- 
ness of  the  spiritual  manifestation  of  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  "  can 
yet  hanker  after  His  bodily  appearance,  is  one  of  those  anomalies 
that  can  only  be  explained  by  the  persistency  of  our  sensuous  human 
sympathies.  A  fuller  and  more  appreciative  magnifying  of  the  office 
of  the  Comforter  would  surely  dissipate  such  feelings  as  mistaken  and 
unworthy. 

But  the  conung  of  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  with  it  yet  further  bless- 
ing. It  is  His  office  to  testify  not  only  of  One  who  died  and  rose 
again,  enabling  us  to  "  know  the  power  of  His  resurrection,  and  the 
fellowship  of  His  sujOferings,"  but  also  of  One  who  has  ''  passed  into 
the  heavens."  That  the  Spirit  has  come  into  the  world  is  an  infal- 
lible proof  that  Jesus  is  *'  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  iilajesty 
on  high:"  for  Christ  said,  "  /  will  send  Him  unto  you  ;"  and  how 
could  He  have  sent  Him  unless  that  other  declaration  had  been  true, 
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*^  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earUi "  ?  And  is  there 
no  inspimtion  in  the  thought  that  He  who  for  awhile  dwelt  among 
UB,  "  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  angels  sad 
authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject  unto  Him  "  ?  Tea,  verily, 
at  least  where  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  it  a  real  thought,  a  spiritually 
discerned  fact,  to  us.  When,  as  we  pray,  "  the  Spirit  alao-helpetli 
our  infirmities,  and  Himself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered,"  then  it  is  we  know  that  the  Lord  Jesos 
Christ,  enthroned  as  our  priestly  King,  '*  also  maketh  interoessio&  for 
uSk"  When  '*  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  l^e  Holy 
Ghost,"  then  it  is  we  know  that  we  have  a  hope  which  "  maketh  not 
ashamed,"  but ''  which  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul  both  sure  and 
steadfast,  and  which  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil ;  whither  the 
Forerunner  is  for  us  entered ;"  and  we  can  understand  how  it  was  that, 
in  the  hour  of  his  death,  Stephen,  ''being  full  of  the  Holy  GhoBt, 
looked  up  steadfastly  unto  heaven,  and  saw  the  gloiy  of  God,  and 
Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God ; "  standing,  as  if  eager  to  re- 
ceive His  martyr  to  Himself.  And  when  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  the 
preaching  of  Christ  effectual  to  the  conversion  of  men,  then  it  is  we 
know  that  '^  God  hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and  given  Him  a  name 
which  is  above  every  name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth,  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesua  Ohrist  is 
Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  Thus  doee  the  mission  of 
the  Comforter  render  the  Saviour^s  departure  out  of  the  world  and 
His  accession  to  His  mediatorial  throne  the  insj^ring  source  (^conso- 
lation, of  hopeful  assurance,  of  expectant  and  triumphal  joy. 

Finally,  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  blessing  to  the  world 
because  of  the  new  and  peculiar  power  which  He  has  brought  to  beer 
on  the  souls  of  men.  In  His  valedictory  discourse,  Christ  solemnly 
said  to  His  disciples,  "  Yerily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  believeth 
on  Me,  the  works  that  I  do,  shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater  works  than 
these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go  unto  My  Father."  What  a  magnifioent 
promise  this  ! — ^that  they  should  do  greater  works  than  He  had  done ! 
What  could  it  mean)  Ahl  they  were  not  left  long  in  doubt:  for  what 
happened  when  ''  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  M^y  come  "  (and  it  came  in 
little  more  than  a  week  after  He  had  gond  to  the  Father))  Nothing 
less  %hm  this — ^that,  as  the  issue  of  the  Apostle  Peter's  preaching  of 
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the  now  completed  Gospel,  *^  about  three  thoosand  souls  were  added  to 
the  ChuTch."  Kow  the  names  of  those  who,  after  the  ascension,  ''con- 
tinned  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplication,''  were  about  one 
hnndred  and  twenty.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  tells  us  that,  after  He  rose  again,  Jesus  "  was  seen  of 
above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once."  The  reference — aa  is  most  pro* 
bable— is  to  that  appointed  gathering  of  the  Lord's  disciples  generally 
which  took  place  on  the  mountain  in  Galilee.  And  at  that  gathering 
at  least  some  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  were  present.  So  that  prior 
to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  followers  of  Ohrist 
numbered  more  than  a  few  hundreds.  But  that  day  witnessed  an  in- 
crease of  thousands  to  their  ranks.  Then,  too,  those  who  were  ''pricked 
in  their  heart"  by  St.  Peter's  sermon  were  more  fully  enlightened  aa  to 
the  nature  of  the  Redeemer's  mission  in  the  world  than  even  any  of 
"the  twelve,"  while  He  was  yet  with  them.  Here,  then,  was  indeed 
a  work  greater  both  in  kind  and  measure  than  all  that  He  had  done 
thronghout  His  public  ministry.  And  it  was  distinctly  the  result  of 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  and  of  fire.  Nor  did  it  stand  alone;  for  we 
soon  afterwards  read  statements  such  as  these :  "  The  Lord  added  to 
the  Church  daily  such  aa  should  be  saved."  "  Many  of  them  which 
heard  the  word  believed;  and  the  number  of  the  men  was 
abont  five  thousand."  "And  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles 
were  many  signs  and  wonders  wrought  among  the  people;  and 
believers  were  the  more  added  to  the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men 
and  women."  These  spiritual  miracles  were  at  first  confined  to  the 
Jews.  And  the  apostles  were  for  some  time  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
only  by  first  submitting  themselves  to  the  yoke  of  Judaism  that  the 
Gentiles  could  become  Christians.  And  what  was  it  that  relieved 
them  of  the  delusion,  and  enlarged  their  hearts  to  take  in  the  full 
scope  of  the  Gospel  ?  We  learn  from  St.  Peter's  words  when  he  was 
called  upon  by  the  brethren  in  Judflea  to  make  his  defence  for  preach- 
ing the  Cknpel  to  Cornelius,  the  Roman  centurion :  "  As  I  began  to 
speak,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them,  as  on  us  at  the  beginning.  Then 
lemembeied  I  the  words  of  the  Lord,  how  that  He  said,  John  indeed 
baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Ho}y  Ghost. 
Forasmuch  then  as  God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as  He  did  unto  us, 
who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  what  was  I  that  I  could 
withstand  God  1 "    And  how  was  this  defence  received  1    "  When 
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they  Heard  these  things,  they  held  their  peace,  and  glorified  God, 
saying,  Then  hath  Grod  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance 
unto  life."  Thus  it  was  the  Holy  Spirit  opened  the  eyes  <rf  the 
primitive  ChristianB  to  His  world-wide  mission,  by  tJie  equal  and 
imipcvrtial  demomtration  of  His  glorwus  power^  And  the  history  records 
that,  ere  long,  the  convincing  proofs  of  His  wondrous  and  transfoim- 
ing  energy  were  seen  on  every  sida  As  the  Evangelist  Mark  says, 
in  the  closing  words  of  his  Gospel :  ''And.  the  disciples  went  farih 
and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them" — ^that  is 
through  the  Spirit—"  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  following." 

Oh,  that  the  Christian  Church  were  fully  aliviQ  to  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ! 

Oh,  that  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  heartOy  received  the 
assurance  given,  and  anxiously  sought  the  blessedness  promised  in 
His  parting  words !  S.  B.  HA2n>LET. 

Stafford, 


Letters  of  commendation  sent  by  the  Ephesians  to  Corinth 
opened  up  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  Apollos,  The  simplicity  of 
the  proceeding  is  instructive.  There  is  no  record  either  of  his 
baptism  or  ordination,  but  at  once,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
'''brethren"  at  Ephesus,  he  undertakes  a  religious  mission  in  Corinth. 
Clemens  Bomanus  (Ep.  ad.  Cor.  c.  47)  speaks  of  ApoUoe  as  one  of 
the  early  ministers  of  the  Church  in  Corinth.  If  he  occupied  this 
position,  it  was  not  under  the  direction  or  appointment  of  Paul ;  he  did 
not  sustain  the  subordinate  relation  to  Paul  which  Silas^  Timothy,  and 
Titus  obviously  occupied.  His  individuality  is  more  marked  than  theirs, 
and  his  independent  position  more  clearly  ^recognised.  This  indepen- 
dence on  the  part  of  ApoUos  of  ministerial  ordination,  coupled  with 
the  interesting  fact  that  Paul  and  Clement  give  to  him  almost  apos- 
tolic importance  and  dignity,  is  strongly  corroborative  of  the  prophetic 
character  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  apostolate,  and  forms  apowe^ 
ful  negative  argument  against  the  succesgional  and  priestly  nature  of 
the  ministry.  The  force  of  the  inference  lies  in  this  ;  it  is  dear  that 
Paul  was  absent  from  Ephesus,  and  that  no  ecdesiastioal  infloenoe 
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more  potent  ihan  that  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  anointed  this  inspired 
and  apostolic  man  for  his  work. 

Apollos  at  once  applied  his  great  powers  to  augment  and  confirm 
the  &ith  of  the  Corinthian  Christians.  Those  who  had  through  God's 
grace  believed,  needed  help ;  they  had  been  feeding  on  milk — ^he  gave 
them  stronger  meat.  He  removed  some  of  their  nascent  doubts ;  he 
scattered  some  of  the  perplexities  which  they  were  trying  to  solve; 
he  established  and  comforted  them  concerning  their  faith.  Paul  had 
laid  thegrand  "  foundation  "  of  this  faith,  and  ApoUos,  with  a  different 
intellectual  training  and  spiritual  history,  proceeded  ^*  to  build  there- 
upon.'' We  cannot  suppose  that  the  erection  was  regarded  by  Paul 
with  jealousy  or  disrespect.  He  knew  that  the  fire  would  try  every 
man's  work ;  he  told  them  that  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones 
would  stand  the  test  of  the  fire,  and  that  only  the  worthless  material, 
piled  up  into  the  fabric  by  carelessness  or  self-sufficiency,  would  be 
bomed  up.  So  long  as  the  ''  foundation  "  was  left  intact,  so  long  as 
"  Christ  Jesus,"  and  ^'  Christ  crucified  "  was  made  the  groundwork  of 
their  hope,  and  the  principle  of  their  philosophy ;  so  long  as  He  was 
regarded  as  the  only  adequate  response  to  the  great  cry  for  both 
"power "and  ''wisdom,"  Paul  was  content.  It  is  clear  that  the 
manner  of  Apollos  was  difierent  from  his  own.  The  young  Alexan- 
drian did  not  despise  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  nor  the  "  excellency  of 
speecL"  He  had  the  polished  style,  the  ornate  illustration,  the  mys- 
tical dream,  the  dialectic  subtlety,  learned  in  the  school  of  Alexandria. 
He  was  still  mindful  of  the  form  in  which  he  had  probably  first  heard 
of  the  ELingdom  of  God  from  the  lips  of  the  Baptist;  he  would  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  sons,  laying  the  axe  atthe  roots  of  the 
trees;  he  would  purify  the  sons  of  Levi  by  demanding  from  them  repen- 
tance, sanctity,  and  separation  from  the  world.  Paul  liad  planted 
the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  Apollos  watered  it^  and  rapidly  the  growth 
had  taken  place ;  tares  had  sprung  up  with  the  wheat,  and  the  hand 
of  the  skilful  husbandman  was  needed  to  keep  the  garden  of  the  Lord 
^om  overgrowth  and  fmitlessness. 

The  characteristics  of  the  teaching  of  Apollos  were  certainly  not 
sach  as  to  merit  the  condemnation  of  Paul,*  and  all  his  references  to 

*  Tha  supposed  differences  between  Fbnl  and  Apollos  have  been  exaggerated 
by  Schenkfil,  De  Wette,  and  Banr.  The  hypotheslB  built  on  this  aasnmption  has 
been  admirably  criticised  by  Neander,  "  History  of  the  PUnting  "  (Bohn's  ed.), 
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ApoUoB  are  charged  wiih  love  and  oonfidenoe.  Wlien  Panl  was 
•wrltmg  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians— from  vhich  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  inflnenoe  of  Apollos  at  Corinth  is  deriTed,— 
ApoUoB  -was  at  Ephesns,  and  Panl  was  wishing  him  to  resame  at 
Corinth  the  work  whioh  had  been  for  awhile  suspended ;  *  and, 
moreoTer,  he  promises  the  Corinthians  a  visit  from  him  at  no  distant 
date.  Then  it  is  impossible  that  Apollos  should  have  been  sympathis- 
ing with  the  Calatian  Judaisers,  those  preaohers  of  <*  another  gospel ' 
''  which  was  not  another," ,  a  theory  which,  by  involving  a  sedulous 
practice  of  Hebrew  titoal,  would  have  emptied  the  cross  of  Christ 
both  of  its  <'  offence  "  and  its  ''  glory."  Nor  again,  oould  Apollos  have 
been  identified  either  at  tiiis  or  at  any  later  period  with  the  heretical 
teachers  at  Ephesus,  who  did  not "  spare  the  flock,''  who  espoused  **a 
philosophy  falsely  so-called,"  who,  with  overstrained  spiritualism, 
repudiated  the  resurrection,  and  exhibited  the  germs  of  that  nascent 
gnosticism  which  attributed  ''evil"  to  ''matter;"  who  doted  on 
"  profitless  questions,"  "  drivelling  fables,"  and  "  endless  genealogies,'' 
subverting  their  hearers,  and  overthrowing  the  faith  of  soma  The 
reference  made  by  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  Titus  (chap.  iiL  13),  shows 
that  when  the  mind  of  the  great  Apostle  was  most  keenly  touched  bj 
the  presence  and  activity  of  these  heretical  teachers,  he  was  anzioaB 
to  enjoy  the  society,  and  profit  by  the  co-operation  of  ApoUos :  "Send 
Apollos  and  Zenas  the  lawyer  forward  on  their  journey,  that  nothing 
be  lacking  to  thenu"  There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  suppose  any  diver- 
gence of  doctrinal  principle,  any  fundamental  difieranoe  of  platfom, 
between  Paul  and  Apollos.  Apollos  had  not  deviated  from  the  grand 
theme  of  Paul's  own  ministry,  either  in  the  direction  of  Jewish  xitoal 
or  Oriental  philosophy. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  some  diffiarence  between  them  which  we 
must  not  overlook.  The  great  heart  of  Paul  discovered  and  rejoiced 
in  the  fundamental  unity  of  their  teaching,  but  the  fbim  and  the 
manner  of  presenting  the  central  truth  of  salvation  which  was 
adopted  by  Apollos  had  created  in  Corinth  a  party  in  his  fiavour,  who 
disparaged  the  manner,  the  authority,  and  the  apostdlate  of  Piol* 

It  seems  that  ApoUos  had  not  only  comforted  the  Churchy  bat 

i.,  p.  230  ff;  Winer,  Bealworterbach,  art.  '<  ApoUos ; "  Conybeareand  Hovmo, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  6  ff ;  see  Bleek,  «  Bzief  an  die  Hebxaer,"  yoU  L,  p.  420  ff. 

•  1  Cor.  xvi  12. 
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oonfounded  the  Jews  at  Corinth  with  his  eloquent  argomenty  con- 
Tincing  them  that  Jesos  was  the  Christ  of  their  prophecies.  "  Mighty 
in  the  Scriptores,"  he  was  more  sacoessfol  than  Paul  had  been  in  h^Ei 
dispatations,  and  he  achieved  this  saocess  very  shortly  after  Paul 
kd  retired  from  OorintL  The  case  brought  before  the  Boman 
Gallio  (Acts  zviiL  12 — 17)  had  been  oontumelioualy  dismissed  by 
him,  and  the  animosity  of  the  Jews  had  been  intensified  by  their 
failure  to  ensure  conviction.  If  ApoUos,  by  a  different  method, 
'^mightily  convinced"  these  enraged  partisans,  it  probably  gave  him 
a  personal  influence  over  the  Church  at  Corinth,  that  led  to  certain 
lamentable  results.  The  contention  was  not  confined  to  this  one 
cause  of  strife;  there  were  others  who  took  up  the  war-cry  of  being 
followers  of  Cephas^  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Jewish  apostles, 
and  who  contrasted  his  doctrine  with  that  of  PauL  Into  the  great 
question  that  here  emerges  we  cannot  enter,  but  simply  remark  that 
there  is  more  plausible  reason  for  believing  in  the  persistence  of  a 
surface  difference  between  the  theological  positions  of  Peter  and  of 
Paul  than  in  any  such  divergence  between  Paul  and  Apollos.  The 
fact  is  obvious  that  the  Corinthian  Church  was  divided  in  its  alle- 
giance, and  that  some  used  the  names  either  of  Paul,  Apollos,  or 
Cephas  as  the  badges  of  this  internal  strife,  while  others  claimed  to 
be  independent  of  all  three  of  the  apostles,  and  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves exclusive  property  in  "  the  Christ." 

Paul  in  his  magnificent  treatment  of  the  dispute  declares  that  the 
Christ  was  not  "  divided ; "  that  Paul  and  Apollos  were  merely  the 
"ministers  by  whom  they  believed ; "  that  the  FAITH  of  the  Church 
was  the  end  to  be  secured  by  the  labour  of  the  noblest  servants  of 
Christ ;  that  the  faith  of  a  little  child  was  the  end  ;  while  the  rank, 
the  office,  the  dignity  of  apostles  were  merely  means  to  that  end.  ''  All 
things  are  yours," — ^induding  Paul,  Apollos,  and  Cephas,  the  ministers 
by  whom  ye  believed — ''  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's." 

Again  and  again  Paul  classes  Apollos  with  himself,  as  a  f '  fellow-* 
labourer  "  in  the  vineyard,  as  a  fellow-builder  of  the  temple,  as  with 
bimself  set  forth  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  as  a  spectacle  to  angels 
and  men.  He  was  not  treated  by  Paul  as  were  Timothy,  Titus,  Silas, 
SoBthenes,  and  others.  He  took  an  independent  position,  chose  his 
own  field  of  duty,  taught  in  his  own  way,  and  in  Corinth,  Crete^  and 
possibly  in  Borne  and  Csesarea,  fulfilled  his  course. 
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The  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  discussed  in  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  earliest  times.  Divei^gent  ideas  were 
current,  and  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  preserved,  for 
oenturies,  independent  traditions  on  the  subject  It  is  true  thst 
— although  Tertullian  believed  Barnabas  to  have  been  its  author,  and 
Clemefis  Komanus,  Luke,  and  Aquila  were  credited  by  others  with 
its  production — ^not  a  hint  of  Apollos  having  been  its  author  was 
ever  given  by  any  father  of  the  Church.  The  well-known  remark  of 
Origen,  "  Whoever  it  was  that  wrote  the  epistle,  Gkxl  only  knows  the 
truth  about  it,"  shows  us,  from  its  connection,  that  though  he  was 
aware  of  the  tradition  or  report  of  its  Pauline  authorship,  he  had  not 
known  it  to  be  similarly  attributed  to  Apollos.  The  difficulty  arose 
from  the  silence  of  the  author  as  to  his  own  name;  from  his 
confession  that  he  had  not  received  the  words  and  works  of  Christ 
directly  firom  the  Ijord,  but  was  dependent  for  information  npon 
those  who  had  heard  Him  ;  from  the  choice  and  management  of  his 
argument ;  from  the  style  and  diction,  which  differ  materially  bom 
the  undoubtedly  genuine  epistles  of  Paul,  and  from  the  different 
mode  of  treating  fundamental  questions ;  aud  so,  though  the  epistle 
was  quoted  as  Paul's  by  a  long  catena  of  Greek  writers,  they  often 
do  so  with  the  expression  of  doubt  and  hesitation.  Augustine  wss 
the  principal  voucher  for  the  Pauline  authorship,  and  for  centuries 
after  his  time  the  debate  was  practically  allowed  to  sleep.  Luther  was 
the  first  to  suggest  that  Apollos  was  the  author  of  the  epistle ;  and 
from  Luther's  day  to  ours  scholarship  has  verged  more  and  more  to 
the  vindication  of  this  hypothesis.  This  is,  obviohsly,  no  pUux  to 
review  this  controversy ;  it  may  be  enough  to  state  that  scholarly  lihe 
the  younger  Spanheim,  Mill,  and  Owen,  and  in  later  times  Lardner, 
Moses  Stuart,  Conybeare,  and  Wordsworth,  have  maintained  the 
Pauline  authorship;  but  De  Wette,  Lunemann,  Bleek,  AiM 
Davidson  (in  his  introduction  to  New  Testament,  1868),  and  othen, 
have  accumulated  many  reasons  which  assign  a  high  plausibility  to 
the  oonjeoture  that  we  owe  this  wonderful  epistle  to  Apouxv*  1 
think  that  the  difference  between  the  doctrinal  standpoint  of  Fw^ 
and  of  this  epistle  has  been  exaggerated,  bat  there  are  man/ 
peculiarities  of  manner,  which  are  far  more  compatible  viA  v» 
tndnxng  of  an  Alexandrine  than  of  a  Palestinian  Jew.  Uany 
expressions  which  reveal  the  influence  of  the  writings  and  qieealatioos 
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of  Pliilo  are  easily  enumeiated.    The  allegorical  treatment  of  the  Old 

Testament  history  is  carried  to  a  point  which  we  do  not  find  in  the 

episUes  of  Paul.     The  rhythmical  flow  of  the  sentences ;  the  ornate 

and  sustained  eloquence  of  many  chapters ;  the  use,  the  exclusive  nse^ 

of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  where  it  differs 

from  the  Hebrew ;  the  references  to  peculiarities  of  Jewish  ritual^ 

better  explained  by  the  known  habit  of  the  Alexandrine  worship  than 

bj  the  custom  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem;  the  earnestness  with 

which  the  author  pleads  against  apostacy  from  the  Christian  faith  on 

the  part  of  Jews,  who  were  clinging  with  desperate  tenacity  to  their 

external  policy,  are  all  strikingly  different  from  the  manner  of  Paul. 

These  peculiarities  of  the  epistle  are  not  decisive  against  the  Pauline 

anthorship,  nor  do  they  compel  adoption  of  the  Apollonian  hypothesis. 

They  throw  peculiar  interest,  however,  around  the  few  hints  which 

the  narrative  of  the  Acts  supplies  with  reference  to  the  character  and 

career  of  ApoUos.  If  the  hypothesis  should  be  confirmed  by  prolonged 

examination,  it  will  cast  another  gleam  of  light  on  the  siibsequent 

history  of  a  very  remarkable  member  of  the  apostolic  company.     It 

is  highly  probable  that  the  epistle  was  written  before  the  destruction 

of  Jerusalem.     The  Jews  mighty   if   they  would,    see    'Hhe  day 

approaching:"   the  earth  and  heaven  were  on  the  point  of  being 

shaken ;  and  this  was  the  ground  on  which  the  Hebrew  Christiana 

were  warned   to  accept  a  kiogdom  that  no  power  in  heaven,  or 

earth,  or  hell,  could  shake.     '^  That  which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old 

was  ready  to  vanish  away.**    The  sons  of  Abraham  were  taught 

to  look,  not  to  the  Jerusalem  which  was  in  bondage,  but  to  *^  the 

heavenly  Jerusalem,"  *^  the  city  of  the  living  Crod,"    "  the  Church 

of  the  first-bom,"  which  might  attract  all   their  enthusiasm,  and 

inspire  a  loftier   and  diviner  patriotism.     There  is  much  which 

makes  it  probable  that  the  letter  might  have  been  written  to  the 

Church  in  Borne,  to  the  Hebrews  there;  and  there  is  also  considerable 

justification  of  the  theory  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Hebrew 

Christiana  at  Corinth,  the  scene  where  Apollos  commenced  his  strictly 

ministerial  work.    The  former  hypothesis  is  specially  consistent  with 

the  Apollonian  authorship,  as  at  Borne  we  find  in  early  years  the 

greatest  amount  of  n^;ative  tradition  and  doubt  about  the  Pauline 

authorship.    Every  hint  combines  to  show  that  it  must  have  been 

written  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  in  A.D.  72.    The  first  generation 
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of  those  who  had  seen  the  Lord  were  passing  away.  Timothy  had 
been  imprisoned,  and  was  set  free;  and  Apollos,  if  it  be  he,  maj  have 
been  in  the  company  of  Paul  after  his  return  from  Spain,  when 
the  news  of  the  martyrdom  of  James  had  stmck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  Hebrew  Christians  at  Eome,  Corinth,  and  Jerusalem.  He  maj 
then  have  hoped  to  pay  a  visit  at  either  place  to  believers  who  were 
in  imminent  danger  of  neglecting  the  great  salvation.  The  Italian 
refugees  sent  their  salutations  to  their  ancient  oomradea,  and 
they  who  had  learned  from  Paul's  epistle  to  see  in  faith  the  trae 
principle  of  approach  to  God,  the  occasion  and  instrument  of 
righteousness  before  Him,  now  learned  that  '< without  faith"  it  had 
alwa3rs  been,  and  would  always  be,  ''impossible  to  please  HIol" 
The  Crentile  Christians  in  Eome  had  been  taught  the  way  in  which 
the  bondage  and  curse  of  the  law  are  removed  by  fisdth  in  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  He  had  been  set  forth  as  a  propitia- 
tion through  faith  in  His  blood,  and  now  taking  up  the  Philonian 
image  which  designated  the  ''  Logos  "  as  the  "  Great  High  Friest^" 
the  Hebrew  Christians  learned  that  Jesus  was  their  Moses,  their 
Aaron,  their  High  Priest,  their  Joshua,  their  Sabbatism,  their 
Melchizedeck,  and  fulfilled  all  the  significance  of  their  perishiiig 
temple,  their  vanishing  dty,  and  their  broken  covenant.  All  this  is 
compatible  with  a  writer  who  entered  deeply  into  Paul's  teachinjf, 
but  who  yet  preserved  strong  marks  of  individuality,  procLumed  the 
same  truths  with  a  new  phraseology,  and  maintained  the  unity  of 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

From  the  career  of  Apollos — whether  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  or  not — ^we  learn  that  Christianity  did  not 
disdain  any  help  from  power  which  loyally  submitted  to  the  sapre- 
macy  of  Christ ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  consecrated  and  accepted,  for 
the  service  of  the  Church,  the  philosophic  subtleties  of  Alexandria, 
as  well  as  the  heroism  of  Judaea,  the  learning  of  Tarsus,  the 
simplicity  and  enthusiasm  of  Gktlilee.  The  construction  and  records 
of  the  New  Testament  prove  that  we  must  comprehend,  with  all 
saints,  the  height,  and  depth,  and  length,  and  breadth  of  the  Love  of 
Christ.  H.  R  R 
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In  a  charming  part  of  tlie  beautiful  county  of  Bomertiet^  under  the 
shade V  of  the  Quantock  hills,  stands  Spaxton,  the  Tillage  in  which  is 
located  the  Agapemone.     This  establishment  has  been  made  widely 
known  through  the  description  given  in  a  work  by  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon.     I  chanced  to  see  it  first  when  staying  with  fritods  at  Bridg- 
water^ and  I  came  upon  it  rather  unexpectedly.  A  lion  rampant  j^bioed 
on  one  gable  of  the  chapel  and  holding  a  flag-staff  above  the  surround* 
ing  foliage  drew  my  attention.     I  understood  that  this  lion  was  in- 
tended  to  represent  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.     Eiding  up  to  the 
gateway  and  seeing  a  meek-looking,  beardless  man  passing,  I  asked 
permission  to  see  the  chapel,  and  inquired  whether  Mr.   Prince 
preached  at  any  time.     "  Tou  cannot  see  it  to-day,"  he  replied ;  "  but 
if  70U  come  to-morrow  you  can  see  it,  and  you  may  then  hear  Brother 
Prince  preach."    Content  with  this,  and  having  inquired  the  tame 
of  service,  I  rode  away.     Still,  I  wondered  why  the  service  should  be 
on  a  Saturday.     Thinking  it  was  one  of  the  peculiar  arrangements  of 
the  people  for  whom  "  time  no  longer  exists,"  I  resolved  to  be  there 
at  the  appointed  hour.     On  the  morrow,  punctually  at  three,  accom- 
panied by  several  friends,  I  alighted  at  the  gateway.     It  was  closed. 
There  was  no  sign  of  a  gathering  congregation.    After  waiting  some 
time  I  chanced  to  see  a  clerically-attired  gentleman  issue  fi^m  beneath 
the  church  by  a  concealed  door.    I  ventured  to  accost  him,  and  asked 
when  the  service  would  begin.     ''  There  is  no  service  to-day,"  said 
he.     <'  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Prince  would  preach  to-day,"  I  remarked. 
"The  brother  who  told  you  so  made  a  mistake.     He  remembered 
directly  you  were  gone  that  he  had  wrongly  informed  you,  mistaking 
Friday  for  Saturday.     We  were  all  very  sorry.    Indeed,  I  went  to 
Bridgwater  in  quest  of  a  gentleman  answering  to  his  description  of 
jou,  hoping  to  correct  the  mistake.    I  went  to  every  hotel  and  was 
unsuccessful ;  but,"  he  added,  "  come  to-morrow." 

''  That  is  impossible,"  I  replied ;  "  I  shall  be  at  too  great  a  distance. 
Could  you  show  me  merely  the  inside  of  the  chapel  to-day  )  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  he;  and  after  a  little  delay  we  were  ushered  inta 
the  chapel,  our  guide  explaining  that  the  delay  was  owing  to  his  desire 
to  ventilate  the  place,  as  several  of  their  number  had  just  dined  therein. 

2  D 
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And  this  is  the  place  where  ifc  is  said  by  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Prinoe 
that  the  fulfilment  of  much  prophecy  has  taken  place,  where  the 
dilipensation  of  grace  was  dosed,  where  the  material  and  spiiitoil 
were  united,  where  time  ended  and  a  timeless  state  began,  and  whoe, 
above  all,  the  Holy  One  of  God  was  made  manifest ! 

It  is  certainly  a  place  where  all  these  mighty  proceedings  could  hxn 
the  accompaniments  of  good  taste  and  ornate  setting.  It  is  half 
church,  half  drawing-room.  Fart  is  arranged  with  plain  uncnahionfld 
benches,  the  other  half  is  raised  about  two  feet,  and  covered  with  richlj- 
coloured  carpet.     There  were  luxurious  lounges  and  chairs  on  the 

« 

elevated  section,  a  circular  table,  a  harp,  a  grand  piano,  and  a  screen  of 
quaint  design.  Mirrors  surrounded  by  elaborate  carving  stood  over  the 
handsome  fireplace,  and  on  either  side  lustres,  vases,  and  pedestals 
were  judiciously  placed  for  effect.  At  one  side  was  a  pulpit  cut  in 
oak,  and  so  arranged  that  the  whole  figure  of  the  speaker  conld  be 
seen.  The  light  falls  through  windows  of  stained  glass.  Heai7 
purple  curtains  draping  the  windows  help  still  more  to  subdue  the 
light  There  was  also  that  wonderful  musical  instrument^  the 
euterpeon,  which  on  being  wound  up  will  play  a  whole  opera  through, 
giving  the  effect  of  an  organ  and  of  stringed  and  brass  instrumenta 

The  Princeites  seem  to  have  everything  to  charm  the  senses. 
They  endeavour  to  enjoy  life,  or  rather  the  timeless  state  on  whidi 
they  suppose  that  they  have  entered.  The  house  is  a  weU-finiahed 
building  in  architectural  harmony  with  the  chapeL  The  garden  is 
extensive  and  well  laid  out.  There  are  several  large  conserratorieB, 
but  they  contained  no  plants.  The  gates  are  all  gilt  a-top^  A  lofij 
wall  surrounding  the  whole  shuts  in  the  saved  and  keeps  outaiden 
at  a  safe  distance.  Here  marriage  according  to  usual  ideas  is  said 
not  to  exist.  Spiritual  but  not  actual  wives  are  allowed.  It  does 
not  seem  that  all  things  are  possessed  in  common,  except  peihapa  in 
theory.    A  sort  of  Oneida-creekism  obtains. 

Everything  is  vested  in  Mr.  Prince,  whom  his  followen  bdkTeto 
be  above  the  power  to  which  the  uninitiated  have  succumbed— death. 
Mr.  Starkey — ^the  gentleman  whom  I  had  addressed— spoke  of  him 
very  wamdy.  He  said,  "I  know  that  Mr.  Prince  is  <  the  memsDlft ' 
promised  by  Christ  as  the  successor  to  Elijah  and  John,  the  aflfel 
If  ho  shall  turn  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient  unto  the  wisdcmi  of  the 
just    Moreover,  I  know  that  wondrous  changes  are  impending.    Ur. 
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Prince  has  assured  ns  of  this,  and  every  moment  we  are  looking  for 
marrelloiis  manifestations  of  divine  power,  and  visitations  of  wrath  on 
the  ungodly." 

I  understood  from  Mr.  Starkej  that  only  those  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Prince  would  be  sure  of  salvation.  I  did  not 
learn  that  Mr.  Prince  or  his  associates  were  doing  much  to  save  the 
masses  from  the  "  flood  of  wrath  "  which  they  expect  will  overwhekn 
tHc  ungodly.  If  he  is  the  ''messenger^'  who  is  to  ''turn  the  hearts 
of  the  disobedient/'  it  must  be  confessed  that  as  yet  there  has  been 
Httle  proof  of  his  having  fulfilled  his  mission. 

There  are  about  forty  inmates  in  the  **  Abode  of  love."    They  wel- 
come any  who  wish  to  join  them,  but  especially  the  well-to-do. 
Class  distinctions  seem  to  obtain  here  if  time  no  longer  exists.     The 
wealthier  members  reside  in  the  larger  house,  and  the  poorer  are 
lodged  in  cottages  beside  it.     The  former  occupy  themselves  as  they 
list,  the  poorer  are  employed  in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm.  In  death 
also  distinctions  are  observed,  wealthy  adherents  being  buried  in  the 
lawn,  the  poorer  in  a  field  at  the  farm.     All  I  saw  and  heard  only 
increased  my  desire  to  spend  a  Sunday  at  Spaxton  and  to  hear 
Brother  Prince  preach.     Accordingly,  one  Saturday  evening  in  last 
October  I  repeated  my  visit,  intending,  if  I  could  find  any  sort  of 
accommodation,  to  take  up  my  abode  there  for  the  Sunday.    Arriving 
at  the  inn  near  the  Agapemone,  I  could  not  find  admittance ;  indeed, 
the  sounds  of  noisy  revelry  from  the  kitchen  did  not  make  the  place 
inviting.    So  I  resolved  to  go  farther.    Darkness  so  dense  had  settied 
down  that  the  road  was  with  difficulty  kept ;  but  at  length  an  open 
door  appeared,  and  bright  red  curtains  shed  a  cheerful  light.     Here 
also  sounds  of  coarse  songs  mingled  with  the  clatter  of  jugs.    After  a 
little  hesitancy  I  entered  and  asked  for  a  bed,  but  the  landlady,  eyeing 
me  and  perceiving  that  I  did  not  belong  to  the  agricultural  class, 
advised  me  to  try  the  "  Victoria,"  further  on.     How  much  further  on 
the  "  Victoria"  was  I  knew  not,  still  I  hoped  it  might  be  a  more  suitable 
place,  so  away  I  walked  for  another  half-mile.    The  **  Yictoxia  "  pre- 
sented a  muck  more  attractive  interior.    It  was  half  inn  and  half 
farmhouse.    The  landlord  was  a  farmer  and  prided  himself  on  keep* 
iikg  a  respectable  inn.    It  amused  me  to  find  how  curious  he  was 
as  to  my  object  in  stopping  there  over  Sunday.  As  Ihad  doffed  evezy 
indication  of  ministexiality  **  mine  host  **  could  not  discover  to  what 
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pn>fe8si(m  I  belonged.    My  preference  £ar  lemonade  in  lieu  of  beer 
or  4iipirit8  was  a  furihier  puzzle. 

"  Was  I  really  a  teetotaller T'  "  Yes."  " How  stnmge! "  My 
teetotaliam  did  not,  bowe ver,  binder  bim  from  seeing  tbat  I  had  eveiy • 
tbing  comfortable. 

My  bedroom,  too,  was  quaint,  roomy,  and  even  fumisbed  witb  Chip- 
pendale cbabs  Bucb  as  would  have  made  some  of  my  friends  break  the 
tenth  section  of  the  Decalogue. 

Sunday  morning  broke  calm  and  brigbt  After  breakfast  I  strolled 
into  the  fields  and  tbence  to  a  Wesleyan  cbi^l.  Here  the  service 
was  sbort^  and  at  its  dose  I  walked  on  to  tiie  parish  churcL  3%e 
prayers  were  not  orer,  and  the  porch  door  being  wide  open,  I  entered 
and  joined  in  the  worship.  The  congregation  was  large  and  devoni^ 
the  singing  hearty  and  excellent  Hie  sermon,  upon  <'  The  FewnesB  of 
the  Saved,"  was  gloomy  and  despairing.  The  way  of  salvation  was 
made  to  appear  difficulty  the  door  narrow,  and  the  lintel  low. 

In  the  afternoon  the  rain  came  down  heavily,  but  this  did  not  deter 
me  from  visiting  the  Agapemone.    Indeed  rain  seldom  keeps  any  one 
away  from  any  place  to  which  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  ga    Entering 
the  chapel  I  saw  about  fifty  persons  awaiting  the  appearance  of  Brother 
Prince,  who  entered  punctually  as  the  deep-toned  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece  sounded  the  hour  of  three.    I  noticed  that  time  was  carefuUy  ob- 
served by  him  who  declares  that  he  and  his  adherents  have  entered  on  a 
timeless  state.     Mr.  Prince  is  a  venerable-looking  man,  with  a  beBeyo- 
lent  expression  of  countenance,  strongly  resembling  the  late  Pope 
Pius  IX.     He  wears  no  robes,  but  is  simply  dressed  in  ordinary  Uack 
cloth.     With  his  old-fEisbioned  white  tie,  he  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  a  Nonconformist  minister  of  the  old  school.     If,  as  the  people  be- 
lieve, and  the  gentleman  who  first  prayed  said  in  bis  prayer,  <*  decaf 
is  arrested  in  our  mortal  bodies,"  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  appear- 
ance of  their  leader.     His  utterance  would  have  been  more  dear  but 
for  the  loss  of  those  useful  members  of  the  body  which  a  WelBh- 
man  once  called  '<the  silver  bells  of  the  mouth."    No  Scripture 
was  read,  but  after  singing  and  prayer,  and  an  anthem  by  the 
choir,  the  sermon  was  delivered.     Mr.  Prince  did  not  conduct  the 
first  part  of  the  service  nor  give  out  the  hymns.    This  was  perfonned 
for  him  by  Mr.  Thomas,  an  ez-dergyman. 
In  announcing  his  text, — '<  What,  know  ye'  not  that  your  bodiee  are 
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the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  T* — Mr,  Prince  was  very  deliberate 
and  impressive ;  indeed  his  elocution  and  manner,  save  for  the  slight 
defect  already  hinted  at,  was  very  effective.  His  action  is  slight  and 
in  good  tasta  His  words  are  spoken  with  the  earnestness  of  convic- 
tion. While  listening  to  him  all  surprise  at  his  power  vanishes.  He 
is  certainly  a  man  fitted  to  sway  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  fellows* 
Mistaken  as  he  is  in  doctrine,  he  is  doubtless  very  spiritual,  and 
considerable  portions  of  his  sermon,  with  certain  modifications,  might 
have  been  preached  from  any  evangelical  pulpit. 

The  delivery  of  the  sermon  occupied  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  my  limited  space  does  not  allow  me  to  give  even  a  brief 
resume.  He  insisted  on  the  fsuct  that  all  men  are  bom  the  slaves 
of  sin;  that  Christ  by  His  death  had  redeemed  them  from  the 
coise  of  sin;  that  He  had  thus  shown  the  high  value  He  set  on 
the  human  soul,  by  the  price  He  had  paid  for  its  redemption ;  and 
that  as  Christ  pleased  not  Himself,  so  God  calls  all  thus  redeemed  to 
live  as  Christ  lived ;  not  to  call  anything  their  own,  nor  to  please 
their  own  tastes,  nor  give  way  in  any  degree  to  their  passions  and 
inclinations.  ^'  If  Christ  is  in  us  we  do  not  see  evil.  We  have  such 
deliverance  that  we  look  not  at  eviL  Christ  also  has  power  to  shut  the 
grave.  He  has  the  keys  of  death, — Of  what  use  are  the  keys  of 
death  in  heaven  f  When  He  appears  on  earth  with  the  keys,  there 
is  meaning  in  it.  The  grave  is  conquered ;  you  shall  never  go  into 
the  grave.  Your  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  At 
times  he  spoke  with  grea,t  energy,  and  the  people  hung  on  his  words 
as  on  those  of  an  oracle. 

At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  the  forty-eighth  hymn  in  their  selection 
vas  sung  with  great  taste.  The  voice  of  one  lady  was  especially 
powerful  and  sweet.  I  believe  it  was  that  of  Miss  Thomas,  the 
daughter  of  the  ex-clergyman.  The  ""y^g  was  accompanied  by  the 
organ,  by  a  harp,  and  five  or  six  brass  instruments,  and  the  whole  was 
very  effective.   The  hymn  was  a  paraphrase  of  the  Song  of  Miriam : — 

'*8ing,  O  ye  heaTons,  and  earth  be  then  free 
To  join  in  His  praiaee,  whoee  people  are  we ; 
Sing,  for  the  power  of  that  Wicked  is  broken — 
Yea,  stand,  for  the  saying  is  faithful  and  tme  : 
A  voice  from  the  throne  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken — 
Behold,  yea, '  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new ! ' 

Sing  to  Jehovah  in  triumph  will  we, 

Our  foe,  he  is  conquered,  behold  we  are  free  t 
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"Death,  dzop  thy  dart|  swallowed  np  in  the  dawn 
Of  a  day  horn  which  death  and  all  evil  are  gone ; 
0  my  Boiily  Bay  adieu  to  all  sorrow  and  sighing  !*— 
Thou  body,  be  free  from  thy  bondage  to  pain  I 
Thy  Beloved,  He  blddeth  thee  cease  from  thy  crying, 
And  say,  I  shall  never  know  evil  again. 
Sing  to  Jehovah,  etc. " 

In  these  lines  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  embodiment  of  thdr 
peculiar  belief  that  physical  death  is  conquered. 

As  I  rose  to  leave,  a  gentleman  accosted  me  as  a  stranger,  and 
asked  me  to  remain  for  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Thomas  would  conduct 
a  service.  "  It  is  raining,"  he  added.  '*  You  might  stay  and  take  tea. 
The  poor  people  have  tea  in  a  room  close  by, — ^would  you  like  to  join 
themr' 

Nothing  loth  to  see  more  of  these  people,  I  accepted  the  invitatioiL 
I  was  struck  with  the  distinction  made  between  the  poor  and  the  rich. 
All  things  are  not  in  ''  common,"  evidently,  although  "  no  man  ia  to 
eay  that  anything  is  his  own." 

At  tea  one  bluff  man  called  on  another  to  say  grace,  which  was 
done  in  a  hurried,  formal  way.  Only  one  bun  was  handed  round  to 
each  with  the  tea.  My  host  explained  that  "  no  one  was  supposed  to 
eat  more  because  that  would  be  yielding  to  appetite,  and  it  was  only 
necessary  to  eat  that  which  would  sustain  life.  He  was  most  assidaoxis 
during  tea  in  asking  me  my  impressions  of  the  place,  and  explaining 
to  me  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Frinca  He  gave  me  various  particnlais 
of  the  way  in  which  the  judgment  of  the  Wicked  One  took  place  in  the 
chapel,  also  of  the  reason  for  the  use  by  Mr.  Prince  of  a  manuscript 
in  the  pulpit  He  said  the  object  was  to  preserve  the  thoughts  for 
publication  and  transmission  to  those  who  were  dwelling  on  the  other 
side  the  Atlantic.  I  could  not  see  why  a  shorthand  writer  should  not 
have  been  employed  to  take  down  the  words  of  the  prophet  Eti- 
dently  the  thoughts  are  arranged  beforehand,  and  although  Mr.  Prince 
professes  to  have  had  heavenly  manifestations,  he  has  not  received  the 
power  to  dispense  with  the  help  of  a  manuscript  in  the  pulpit 

I  learned  with  respect  to  funeral  obsequies  that  when  any  of  the  in- 
mates die  the  corpse  is  taken  into  the  chapel,  and  the  name  is  repeated 
aloud  three  times  by  Mr.  Prince ;  theui  if  respectable,  it  is  removed 
into  the  garden  and  interred  feet  downwards  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn ; 
if  poor,  in  the  field  at  the  farm.  If  strong  in  faith  they  ought  not  to 
die.    Those  who  die  are  considered  as  having  decreased  in  faith. 
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Ofttiines  people  have  attached  themselveB  to  the  PrinoeiteB  for  a 
time.  They  have  found  the  latter  willing  to  help  in  a  material  way, 
and  have  therefore  aooepted  their  strange  doctrines.  On  leaving  Bridg- 
water I  purchased  the  ''Diary  of  Brother  Prince  "  and  several  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  system;  one,  entitled  ''A  Hook  in  the  Nose  of 
Leviathan/'  and  another,  "  A  Sword  in  the  Heart  of  Leviathan/'  the 
contents  of  which  are  very  stranga  They  are  not  much  read,  and  are 
not  likely  to  turn  the  world  upside  down.  The  "  Diary  "  is  full  of  the 
record  of  the  spiritualstrugglecf  of  Mr.  Prince,  of  his  states  of  depression, 
and  hisecstacies.  It  is  a  very  morbid  book,  but  it  gives  a  view  of  a]man 
of  finely-strung  nature.  From  his  earliest  days  he  seems  to  have  been 
excited  about  religion  and  its  doctrinea  When  a  youth  at  Bath  he 
was  troul^ed  with  physical  weakness  and  at  the  same  time  developed 
strong  religious  proclivities.  The  latter  were  cherished  by  a  maiden 
lady  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  sickly  youth.  She  even  paid 
the  cost  of  his  training  in  a  provincial  college  until  he  entered,  the 
ministry  of  the  Established  Churdu  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
attended  either  of  the  Universities.  Had  he  gone  to  Oxford  he  would 
probably  have  become  the  associate  of  Newman  or  Manning.  His 
maiden  friend  had  a  strong  claim  on  his  gratitude  for  helping  him  to 
struggle  through  college,  and  he  subsequently  showed  his  appreciation 
of  her  kindness  by  waiving  all  questions  as  to  the  disparity  in  years 
and  taking  her  as  his  wife.  He  became  curate  at  Charliuch,  a  parish 
about  a  mile  from  where  the  Agapemone  now  stands.  Here  he 
preached  very  earnestly,  and  during  the  absence  of  his  rector  he  pro- 
moted a  revival  which,  because  of  certain  extravagances,  brought 
down  strong  condemnation  from  his  superiors.  He  was  a  popular  and 
exciting  preacher,  and  managed  to  stir  up  a  flame  in  the  surrounding 
district.  He  would  not  brook  these  reproofs  and  checks,  but  separated 
himself.  His  rector,  a  doctor,  and  a  civil  engineer  were  his  close 
companions.  With  them  his  word  became  law.  They  believed  him 
half  inspired.  Three  maiden  sisters  who  had  large  fortunes  also  be- 
came attached  to  Mr.  Prince  and  his  doctrines.  He  could  not  marry 
them  himself,  but  he  imited  them  by  spiritual  marriage  to  others  and 
their  property  was  handed  over  to  hini.  After  a  time  one  of  the 
ladies  withdrew  in  disgust^  and  a  relative  undertook  a  lawsuit  to 
recover  her  property.  Strange  things]  were  brought  up  during  the 
trial     One  thing  was  established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  man  whom 
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the  followers  look  upon  as  ^Hhm  angel  seat  to  show  unto  His  (dizist'a) 
servants  the  things  which  must  shortly  hb  done^"  and  as  the  special 
^'Messenger"  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Malanhi,  was  at  the  sune 
time  a  shrewd  man  of  businesSy  and  tenaoioiifl  in  retaining  any  weslth 
onoe  acquired. 

At  present,  although  Mr.  Prince  and  his  aasooiateB  have  farms  at 
We3rmoath  and  Charlinoh,  oil-cake  mills  at  Bridgwater,  and  other 
property,  their  worldly  affairs  are  not  so  flourishing  as  in  the  past. 
They  hare  for  several  years  been  lessening  expenses.  Mr.  Prince 
does  not  now  drive  about  as  formerly  in  a  caniage  drawn  by  four 
horses. 

A  few  more  wealthy  converts  would  be  acceptable.  It  is  supposed 
by  the  people  around  that  it  is  to  attract  such  that  Mr,  Prince 
preaches  more  frequently  than  before  on  the  day  known  by  those  of 
the  outside  world  as  Sunday.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  given  up 
the  practice  of  providing  vehicles  to  convey  hearers  to  and  firom 
Bridgwater.  Probably  they  find  that  the  people  who  were  g^  of  a 
cheap  Sunday's  outing  and  gratuitous  tea  were  not  of  the  class  whose 
accession  would  be  most  desirable. 

Looking  at  the  beauty  of  the  ''  abode  of  love,"  and  the  doctrinn 
held,  it  is  a  marvel  that  more  simple  souls  have  not  been  attracted 
thither.  The  world,  however,  seems  to  have  made  up  its  mind  that 
little  good  can  come  out  of  Spaxton,  that  the  **  abode  of  love'* 
may  be  the  haunt  of  hate,  and  that  Brother  Prince,  with  all  his  pre- 
tensions, is  at  best  an  obviously  self-deceived  mortaL 

Westonrsuper-Mmre,  Fbede&ick  Hastikos. 


It  seems  to  be  a  law  in  the  development  of  society,  if  not  of  indivi- 
duals, that  great  virtues  and  great  vices  should  grow  up  tqgether. 
Hie  soil  of  this  country  has  been  fruitful  in  nourishing  the  most 
magnanimous  qualities  of  character ;  but  it  has  reared  side  by  side 
with  them  a  wide  crop  of  the  meaner  and  more  immoral  growtha 
It  is  as  in  tropical  countries  where  the  vegetable  produottons  are 
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upon  an  hnTnenae  scale,  but  weeds  and  poisonous  plants  keep  paoe 
with  the  flowers  and  fruit-trees.  In  this  paper  I  wish  to  point  out 
some  of  the  virtues  and  some  of  the  failings — to  call  them  by  the 
gentlest  name — ^which  characterize  us  as  a  people. 

Let  us  consider  what  God  has  been  to  us  through  our  whole 
hiatoiy,  and  what  we  have  evidently  been  to  Him — ^the  burden  of  His 
loving  care,  towards  whom  He  has  cherished  the  highest  purposes^ 
and  £ca  whom  He  has  wrought  grand  deliverances. 

It  is  as  if  with  the  peal  of  a  trumpet  that  God  calls  upon  our 
inteD^ence  to  rouse  itself  up  to  the  intensest  pitch  of  thought  to 
conaider  what  He  has  done  for  us  and  to  show  the  gratitude  we  owe 
to  Him.  We,  the  inhabitants  of  this  sea-girt  island,  are  not  a  great 
people  in  consequence  of  our  numbers ;  compared  with  some  countries 
we  are  only  a  small  people,  just  as  Greece  and  Palestine  were  small, 
though  in  other  respects  so  great.  But  not  Palestine  herself  has  been 
80  manifestly  carried  in  the  bosom  of  the  Almighty  and  so  divinely 
nursed  and  tended  as  we  have  been ;  and  let  us  not  say  this  in  the 
spirit  of  vaunting,  but  in  gratitude  and  humility,  for  we  have  not  made 
the  best  use  of  our  divine  privilege — we  have  often  made  the  worst  use 
of  it  When  we  look  at  the  history  of  this  country  as  a  whole,  we 
find  nmning  through  it,  certain  great  thoughts  and  high  aims  which 
must  have  been  inspired  of  God,  and  which  arose  out  of  His  educating 
purpose  towards  us.  What  is  it  that  has  moulded  our  churches  and 
institutionB,  and  given  character  to  our  people )  For  one  thing,  a  great 
passion  for  truths  and  a  martyr-like  devotion  to  it,  which  no  opposition 
and  no  persecution  could  ever  conquer.  Truth— or  what  they  thought 
was  truth — ^has  won  the  unconquerable  allegiance  of  our  greatest  men 
—this  has  been  their  religious  faith;  and  in  conduct  an  equally 
absolute  devotion  to  what  they  thought  was  ckUy.  There  have  been 
heroes  and  great  men  who  have  gathered  up  into  themselves  the  one 
form  or  other,  or  both  of  these  national  principles,  who  have  been 
willing  to  die  for  them,  and  have  died  the  most  glorious  deaths.  What 
makes  our  hearts  bum  with  the  noblest  pride  as  we  read  the  story 
of  their  fidelity  to  truth  and  duty )  It  is  the  unconscious  feeling 
nmning  through  our  national  life  that  these  are  God's  divinest 
gifts — that  there  is  nothing  grander  in  earth  or  heaven  than  that  a 
man  should  be  inflexibly  faithful  to  what  he  sees  of  truth  and  duty. 
And  then  consider  how  great  a  passion  for  liberty,  social,  political, 
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and  religioufly  has  burned  in  the  national  bosom  all  through  our 
history ;  how  we  haye  penustentlj  robelled  against  the  slavery  of 
thought  and  speech  which  some  haye  tried  to  fasten  npon  ns ;  how 
braye,  heroic  men  haye  languished  out  their  days  in  prison,  or  taken 
up  arms  on  the  battle-field  and  fought  to  the  death,  rather  than 
surronder  their  own  and  their  children's  liberty;  and  that  which 
gaye  the  struggle  such  commanding  dignity  in  their  eyes  was  that 
they  belieyed  they  wero  contending  for  rights  which  God  Himself 
had  bestowed  on  them ;  that  they  had  receiyed  the  charter  of  their 
liberties  from  heaven;  that  the  innermost  essence  of  the  Christian 
roligion,  howeyer  much  denied  by  priests,  was  the  spirit  of  freedom ; 
and  that  the  truth  which  makes  us  free  pronounces  the  sentenceof  death 
upon  all  oppression  and  tyranny.  Further,  has  not  Qod  conferred 
high  distinction  upon  our  country  by  giving  us  an  inspired  literatnrel 
The  Bible  translated  into  the  English  language  is  the  noblest  treasure 
of  inspired  thought  and  history  which  the  world  possesses.  And  for 
this  reason,  that  its  writers  soar  into  the  highest  heayen  of  concep- 
tion in  their  royelations  of  God,  in  their  thoughts  of  man  and  his 
redemption.  Let  us  think  of  that  marvellous  portrait,  the  image  of 
the  inyisible  God,  the  ideal  of  the  perfect  man,  which  has  risen  upon 
the  world  in  splendour,  like  an  orb  of  glory  attractbg  the  eyaa  and 
rousing  the  faith  and  hope  of  mankind,  which,  after  the  longest  lapse 
of  time,  can  never  sink  again  below  the  horizon  of  the  world,  bat 
will  enduro  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  which  can  neyer  set ;  and 
God  has  ordered  it  so  that  all  the  greatest  literaturo  of  our  country 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  though  for  good  reasons  it  has 
not  been  cast  into  its  forms.  But  we,  too,  have  had  our  psalmists 
and  divine  singers,  our  prophets  and  teachers,  the  burden  of  whose 
message  has  been  the  ancient  prophetic  burden  of  righteousnesB) 
truth,  and  loye,  as  the  greatest  things,  whether  in  man  or  God.  Our 
greatest  teachers  are  the  men  who  haye  been  most  faithful  to  the 
lesson  of  the  Gross — ^that  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  of  self,  is  the  highest 
and  grandest  thing  in  the  created  universe.  If  any  nation  ought  to 
be  £aithful  to  God,  if  any  nation  ought  to  be  rich  in  spiritual  serrio^ 
if  any  nation  ought  to  be  the  farthest  removed  from  practical  atheism 
and  the  idolatry  of  the  baser  passions,  it  should  be  this  natioii--so 
^yinely  nursed  and  trained  in  the  highest  gifts. 

There  are  few  of  us  that  can  escape  altogether  the  influence 
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of  the  corraat  tiioaght  and  ocmduot  of  the  time  in  which 
we  live.  The  state  of  society  at  anj  given  period  creates  an 
atmosphere  which  we  most  more  or  less  breathe ;  at  least  it  needs 
a  Btnmg  effort  to  get  away  from  it  into  a  pnrer,  more  invigorating 
air.  But  the  great  majorily  of  men  and  women  have  neither  the 
oourage  nor  the  independence  to  breast  the  stream  and  think  and  act 
for  themselves.  Society  is  a  tremendous  corporate  authority  for 
them ;  and  social  law,  however  immoral,  is  more  influential  upon 
their  lives  than  all  diviae  laws.  Let  some  Nebuchadnezzar  of 
society  set  up  a  monstrous  image  for  popular  worship,  and  thousands 
even  of  the  better  classes  will  come  with  clashing  cymbals  and  frantic 
yellsand  will  prostrate  themselves  inabject  submission;  and  the  popular 
humour  is  as  fickle  as  the  shifting  wind — the  idol  of  to-day  will  be 
broken  to-morrow,  and  the  world  will  flock  to  another  shrine.  But 
ve  do  not  speak  of  fleeting  fashions,  but  of  the  prevalent  forms  of 
in'eligion  which  we  have  not  the  strength  to  resist.  The  underlying, 
prevailing  sin  and  weakness  of  the  day  is  the  sin  of  eeeming  and  not 
being.  To  keep  up  appearances  if  we  can — ^that  is  the  thing  we  so 
easily  fiadl  in  with.  To  seem  religious  by  going  to  church,  this  is  the 
sin  of  the  higher  class.  It  is  not  perhaps  the  sin  of  what  are  called  the 
working  classes.  If  they  have  no  regard  for  religion  and  for  church- 
going  they  do  not  care  to  put  on  the  show  of  it — ^and  they  stay  away. 
They  have  a  sturdier  independence  than  those  above  them  in  the 
social  scale.  But  their  tin — at  least  the  sin  of  many  of  them — ^for  I 
would  not  accuse  them  as  a  whole — ^the  sins  into  which  they  most 
easily  fall,  are,  the  sins  of  drunkenness  and  improvidence,  and  brutality 
at  home.  But  the  sins  of  respectable  society  are  the  sins  of  seeming 
— seeming  to  be  religious,  when  in  their  hearts  they  are  profoundly 
indifferent  to  religion,  and  only  put  on  a  show  of  it ;  seeming  to  be 
prosperous  by  their  outward  style  of  living,  yet  often  not  knowing 
how  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  seeming  to  be  honesty  and  yet  capable 
of  deeds  which  when  found  out  make  men  hold  up  their  hands  in 
holy  horror;  seeming  full  of  courtesy  and  goodwill,  but  inwardly 
cherishing  deadly  envies  and  hatreds  towards  many  of  their  neighbours ; 
seeming  often  to  work  for  the  public  good,  but  really  intent  upon 
compassing  selfish  ends ;  pretending  to  dislike  injuring  the  reputation 
of  a  rival,  but  at  the  same  time  maliciously  cherishing  envy,  hatred, 
and  all  uncharitableness.    This  is  the  siu  of  modem  society,  and  the 
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only  way  to  avoid  falling  into  it  is  to  show  ouTselves  men ;  and  the 
only  way  of  casting  it  out  of  society  is  to  fihow  oonelves  men-- 
**  Quit  you  like  men,"  says  the  Apostle.    Apostles  and  prophets  aie 
agreed  that  no  real  goodness  is  possible  except  by  those  who  cherish 
a  sturdy  independence,  who  dare  to  be  themselves,  and  resist  all  the 
corrupting  influences  of  society.     €k)d  did  not  intend  you  and  me  to 
live  and  grow,  and  become  something  by  imitating  others,  either  in 
their  virtues  or  their  vices.     We  are  to  have  springs  of  purpose  in 
ourselves — ^looking  away  from  men  and  up  to  God ;  we  are  to  form 
our  own  judgments  as  to  how  this  life  is  to  be  lived  ;  what  things 
we  are  to  aim  at ;  what  enthusiasms  are  to  be  cherished  and  what 
to  be  discouraged.     We  are  to  be  strong  in  ourselves — strong  in 
conviction,  and  strong  in  will ;  strong  in  the  power  of  judgment  and 
in  the  power  of  achievement ;  able  to  resist  the  infection  of  eril 
custom,  and  able  to  kindle  fire  in  other  men's  hearts  as  well  as  in 
our  own.     The  power  of  such  a  manhood  will  not  only  suffice  for 
your  own  guidance,  but  wiU  flash  out  a  far-reaching  light  for  the 
guidance  of  others.     But  for  this  you  must  be  resolute,  fearieai 
thinkers  and  daring  actors ;  like  Knox,  fearing  the  face  of  no  man, 
having  the  courage  to  break  through  tame  conventionalities  and  to 
steer  your  own  course  of  right  and  truth.  Make  reality  and  not  semxng 
your  chief  aim,  and  you  will  make  the  world  ashamed  of  its  unreality. 
Their  is  a  large  class  of  men  in  modem  days  who  seem  to  have  htd 
their  types  even  among  the  ancient  Israelites.     They  are  not  dis- 
tingraished  either  by  inmioral  lives  or  notorious  vices ;  they  do  n<yt 
profess  atheism,  or  laugh  at  all  religion.     They  are  mmj^j  far  /rom 
righteousness;  they  are  stout  or  strong  of  heart  in  their  utter 
indiflerence  to  religion.    The  supernatural  side  of  life  has  no  attrac- 
tion for  them;  the  human  nature  of  man  is  not  quickened  and 
glorified  by  divine  sensibilities ;  they  know  no  Qod-like  aqnntion, 
have  no    spirit    of   worship    in    them.    They  are    of  the  earth 
earthy,  and  all  their  sympathies  axe  expended  upon  this  world 
and  bounded  by  it      They  may  have  a  strong  inteUectoal  na- 
ture, a  keen  appreciation  of  knowledge  and  art;  they  may  be  fod 
of  material  comfort  and  of  all  that  contributes  to  the  enjoymeat 
of  life ;  but  they  have  no  moral  enthusiasnis ;    indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible  they  should  have,  for  they  can  play  with   moral  dii^ 
tanctions  as  having  no  divine  birth,  right  and  wrong  bebg  on  the 
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whole  ocmyeikieiit  azid  useAil  terms  in  helping  to  r^g^ate  the  oondaot 
of  society,  bat  not  expressing  any  deep  or  eternal  difierenoe  inherent 
in  the  very  nstore  of  things.  Consdenoe,  therefore^  has  no  sovereign 
power  in  snch  natures ;  they  do  not  ask  for  the  oonsolations  of 
religion  with  whioh  to  encounter  trial  and  death ;  Christ  is  a  curious 
enigma,  an  inexplicable  problem  which  they  cannot  unravel ; 
religion  is  only  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  morality  one  of  the  useful 
sciences.  It  is  difficult  to  rouse  their  attention  to  claims  which  they 
are  not  predisposed  to  feel  and  acknowledge.  Men  of  an  emotional 
nature  and  moral  sensibilities,  if  they  have  sinned,  will  be  torn  with 
the  most  poignant  anguish,  and  are  thus  prepared  to  listen  to  the 
promisee  of  forgiyeness  and  salvation.  But  men  who  have  never 
aoonsed  themselves  of  any  sin,  who  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  cool  self, 
content,  whose  character  is  made  up  of  uninteresting  negative 
qualities,  with  leaden  hearts  and  dull  oonscienoee,  how  can  such 
men  be  brought  to  feel  their  need  of  righteousness  and  salvation  9 
If  any  success  is  to  be  won  over  them,  righteousness  must  be  brought 
BO  near  as  to  be  made  visible  to  them  in  its  most  striking  and 
attractive  forms.  If  the  shallowest  hearts  are  to  be  made  deep,  if 
the  coldest  bosoms  are  to  be  made  to  bum,  if  the  hardest  consdences 
are  to  be  flushed  with  moral  sensibilities,  if  a  man  is  to  be  awakened 
from  deep  spiritual  torpor,  we  must  show  him  the  living  beauly  of 
one  who  has  become  thoroughly  Christianized,  and  see  if  that  will 
not  touch  and  kindle  him  as  far  as  he  can  be  touched  and  kindled. 
The  visible  presence  of  Christ  on  earth  has  been  withdrawn,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  thus  be  shown  God's  masterpiece  of  incarnate  good-* 
ness  and  beauty ;  but  the  Church  ought  to  be  able  to  present  some 
copies  of  the '  original  picture  of  perfect  righteousness.  When  she 
can  do  that,  when  shecan  point  to  men  and  women  in  whom  the  still 
living  Christ  has  been  formed,  who  glow  with  love  and  purity,  who  are 
not  cold  marble  sculptures,  but  real  men  and  women  who  have  had  their 
humanity  transformed  and  glorified  by  the  divine  spirit  of  Christ — 
men  and  women  whose  lives  have  been  uplifted  out  of  the  narrow 
rounds  of  selfishnesss.into  the  larger  spheres  of  selfHsacrifice,  then  the 
Chureh  will  prove  herself  capable  of  high  divine  achievement,  and 
'^  no  longer  be  as  *^  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness." 

This  is  what  Christ  meant— -this  is  what  Gkkt  means;  and  when  this 
pupose  is  fulfilled  by  our  coming  into  it  with  undivided  hearts,  it 
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"will  strike  through  all  the  ranks  of  unbelief  and  indifferenoe,  and 
men  everywhere  will  acknowledge  how  awful  and  how  beautifol  ib 
goodness.  **  Thj  kingdom  comoi  0  Lord|  and  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Dundee,  Oharles  Shobt. 


The  Scriptures  reveal  the  existence  of  a  higher  order  of  beings  than 
mankind,  called  Angels.  We  learn  from  the  same  source  that  before 
the  creation  of  man  siu  had  entered  among  these  higher  intelligenoeiw 
We  read  that  "  Qod  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them 
down  to  hell.''  But  there  were  legions  who  did  not  then  rebel  against 
God,  and  have  ''  kept  their  first  estate,''  "  doing  his  oommandmento, 
hearkening  to  the  voice  of  His  word."  To  them  God  has  given  a 
charge  concerning  His  saints ;  for  it  is  written,  **  The  angel  of  the 
Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  Him."  And  of  angels  it 
is  asked,  **  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister 
for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  f "  Of  their  perfect  fitness 
for  this  ministry  to  which  they  are  appointed  we  have  condanre 
evidence. 

First,  there  is  the  deep  and  tender  inierest  they  showedin  tke  mmm 
of  Christ  inaUita  etagee,  Some  of  them  were  sent  with  messages 
concermng  Him  to  Joseph  and  Mary  prior  to  His  birth.  On  the 
night  of  His  nativity  a  vast  multitude  of  them  descended  and 
announced  it  to  the  shepherds  on  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  and  made 
not  only  the  darkness  of  the  night  light  by  the  brightness  of  their 
presence,  but  its  stillness  vocal  with  the  rich  and  rapturous  music  of 
heaven  as  they  sang,  '*  Glory  to  God  in  the  hi^esty  and  on  earth 
peace,  goodwill  toward  men."  Over  ''the  young  Child  and  His  mother'* 
they  watched  day  and  night,  guarding  them  in  their  flight  from  the 
murderous  designs  of  Herod,  bringing  them  word  in  E^ypt  of  his 
death,  and  conveying  them  in  safety  from  thence  to  NametL  When 
Jesus  reached  the  stature  and  maturity  of  manhood,  and  entered  ob 
His  meroif ul  work  of  preaohing^  they  hung  about  His  steps  cheering 
Him  on.    After  His  first  great  conflict  with  the  Tempter,  in  whioh 
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He  wonted  him,  '*  angels  came  and  miniatered  to  Him/'  doubtless 
extolling  Him  for  His  riotoTj.  In  the  awftd  agony  and  bloody  sweat 
of  Gethsemane,  when  He,  as  our  SubstitutOi  was  ''treading the  wine- 
press of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty  God,''  ''  there  appeared 
an  angel  unto  Him  from  heaven,  strengthening  Him."  On  the 
morning  of  His  resurrection^  before  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  had 
tinged  the  horizon,  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven, 
and  came  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door  *'  of  His  sepulchre, 
and  sat  upon  it  to  welcome  Him  back  to  life,  and  honour  Him  fresh 
from  His  triumph  over  death  and  the  grave ;  and  when  He  ascended 
and  passed  beyond  the  sight  of  His  wondering  and  sorrowing  disciples, 
two  angels  appeared  and  assured  them  that  He  should  in  like  manner 
come  again.  A  sympathy  so  intense  with  our  Saviour,  as  all  this 
shows,  proves  the  profound  interest  which  angels  feel  in  the  welfare 
of  those  whom  He  came  by  sufiering  and  death  to  redeem,  and  hence 
their  perfect  fitness  for  taking  charge  over  us. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  deep  concern  they  take  in  ev  ery  conversion, 
which  is  also  evidence  of  their  qualification  for  their  miEsion.  Jesus 
said,  "  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth."  Whether  all  that  transpires  on  earth  be 
manifest  to  the  angels  in  heaven  we  know  not ;  but  of  this  we  are  sure, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  conversion  takes  place  which  is  not  reported 
to  them^  and  over  which  they  do  not  rejoice.  There  can  thus  hardly 
be  room  for  doubt,  that  wherever  the  Gospel  is  preached  angels  are 
present  to  note  its  triumph,  and  convey  tidings  of  them  to  heaven. 
At  every  fireside  where  Christian  parents  are  endeavouring  to  instil 
into  thdr  children's  minds  the  story  of  the  Saviour's  love,  angels  are 
listening  with  intensest  interest ;  and  so  are  they  in  every  Sunday- 
school.  Their  feeling  so  profound  a  concern  in  our  salvation  constrains 
us  to  believe  that  they  watch  over  every  Ohristiiui  with  a  care  more 
tender  and  untiring  than  the  fondest  mother  on  earth  can  watch  over 
her  only  child. 

But  there  is  ground  for  concluding  that  God  gives  His  angels 
charge  over  us  as  soon  as  we  are  bom.  The  care  which  they  showed 
over  the  Infant  Redeemer  is  an  illustration  of  their  watchfulness  over 
every  babe.  Of  all  infants  Jesus  said,  '<  Take  heed  that  ye  despise 
not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their 
wgels  do  always  behold  the  teuce  of  My  Father  who  is  in  heaven/' 
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These  gaardians  have  eonstaiit  acoeaa  to  God,  and  eveiy  aet  of 
TiTilrindneBB  done  to  their  wards  is  thus  repteaented  as  reported  to 
Hinu  Is  it  not  then  a  cheering  thought^  that  there  is  not  a  babe  on 
the  eardi  vithont  an  angelio  protector,  and  communicating  constantl j 
to  Qod  tidings  concerning  his  in&nt  charge  ?  Whether  a  babe  be 
sleeping  in  its  cradle,  or  nestling  in  its  mother's  bosom,  it  is  coveted 
with  the  shadow  of  an  angel's  wing.  Nor  is  there  a  groap  of  little 
ones  at  play  over  whom  the  bright  and  broad  pinions  of  these  blcBsed 
beings,  that  ^' excel  in  strength,"  are  not  waving.  What  ^natitade 
this  should  awaken  in  every  parent's  heart  towards  Qod,  who  bas 
given  His  angels  charge  over  their  children.  These  angels,  doobtleaB, 
feel  towards  children  as  their  Lord  feels.  Of  the  depth  and  tendemeai 
of  His  feeling  for  them  sometiung  may  be  known  firom  the  langiugB 
He  employed  concerning  them  when  He  was  in  our  world.  His 
words  were,  ^'  Whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  <Hies  who 
believe  in  Me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea." 

Nor  is  it  from  many  physical  dangers  only  that  angels  protect 
children ;  but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  loving  thoughts  about 
Christ  are  often  suggested  by  them  to  many  an  iiifuifs  mind.    We 
all  know,  from  bitter  experience^  that  evil  angels  suggest  wicked 
thoughts  to  us.    Scripture  tells  us  that  Satan  prompted  Judas  to 
betray  Christ,  and  Ananiaa  to  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost    If  bad 
angels  have  the  power  of  suggesting  evU  thoughts  to  our  minds,  suielj 
good  angels  have  an  equal  power  of  suggesting  good  thoughts.    And 
there  are  thoughts  about  Qod  and  Christ  which  a  child  sometiines 
expresses  far  beyond  its  knowledge  or  powers  of  reasoning  on  seoolar 
things.     Such  thoughts  may  at  least  be  accounted  for  by  regaxding 
them  as  suggested. by  the  guardian  angels  of  these  children t    Evil 
angels  are  only  too  eagerly  bent  on  the  ruin  of  souls  not  to  press 
wicked  thoughts  on  the  minds  of  children  as  soon  as  they  are  capable 
of  harbouring  them ;  and  to  counteract  the  hurtful  influence  of  soch 
thoughts,  it  is  surely  a  part  of  the  ministry  of  good  angels  to  offer  to 
the  little  ones  over  whom  they  watch,  true  and  affectionate  thoqghts 
concerning  Ood     How  caxefUl  should  all  who  have  to  do  with  little 
children  be  to  say  nothing  and  do  nothing  calculated  in  any  degree 
to  hinder  them  from  cherishing  the  most  confiding  and  loving  thou^ti 
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respeciug  Him  who  said,  '<  Suffer  little  children  to  oome  unto  Me, 
and  forbid  them 'not." 

But  the  guardianship  of  angels  is  not  confined  to  children,  but 
extends  to  every  saint  of  God.  The  language  of  Scripture  is, 
"He shall  give  His  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy 
ways ;  they  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  thou  daah  thy  foot 
against  a  stona"  When  what  we  call  accidents  befall  us,  may  it  not 
be  by  Ghxl  commanding  His  angels  to  stispend  for  a  moment  their 
care,  with  the  design  of  reminding  us  what  we  are  so  prone  to  foigeti 
namely,  that  there  is  more  than  our  own  care  needed  to  protect  ub 
from  harm  ?  There  is  a  daily  necessity  for  our  offering  the  Psalmist's 
prayer,  in  a  physical  as  much  as  in  a  spiritual  sense — '^  Hold  up  my 
goings,  that  my  steps  slide  not"  God  will  never  prefer  the  bodily 
safety  of  His  people  to  their  spiritual  health  and  progress;  and 
never  does  an  accident  occur  to  us  that  is  not  required  and  meant  to 
remind  us  of  our  total  dependence  on  an  unseen  Arm  for  our  safety. 
So  that  injuries  befalling  us  are  not  contradictions  of  the  hct  that 
God  has  given  His  angels  charge  over  us,  but  proofs  of  its  realily ; 
for  they  do  hold  us  up  in  all  our  ways,  except  when  Qod  bids  them 
withdraw  their  care,  to  teach  us  more  effectively  our  dependence  on 
His  will  for  protection  from  material  dangers.  And  who  can  estimate 
the  extent  of  their  help  in  our  manifold  temptations?  Thoughts 
often  rise  up  within  us  in  the  evil  hour  which  strengthen  us  mightily 
to  resist  the  "  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places ''  against  which  we 
baye  to  wrestle;  and  in  what  degree  we  are  indebted  for  these 
thoughts  to  those  angels  who  minister  to  us,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Kor  can  it  be  told  how  far  they  may  prevent  us  when  off  our  guard, 
as  we  all  too  often  are,  from  being  overwhelmingly  assailed  by  Satan, 
who,  "as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour.''  In  that  awful  season  in  Gethsemane,  which  Jesus  desig- 
nated the  *^  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness,"  and  when  in  an  agony 
He  thrice  prayed,  "  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
Me,"  the  aid  which  was  then  given  from  above  to  His  fainting 
human  form  and  mind  was  sent  through  an  angel  who  strengthened 
Him.  Does  not  this,  then,  warrant  our  believing  that  in  our  seasons 
of  temptation  and  anguish  we  are  strengthened  through  angelic 
agency  also  ?  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  solemn  thought,  and  yet  a  gladdening 
one,  that  these  celestial  guardians  <'  compass  our  path  and  our  lying 

2  B 
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down,  and  are  acquainted  with  all  our  ways/'  for  thej  are  thus  both 
witnesses  of  all  our  failures  and  helpers  in  all  our  triumphs.  If  ire 
more  frequently  realized  their  presence,  we  should  feel  more  profonndly 
our  connection  with  the  unseen  world  from  which  they  come^  and  m 
Which  lies  our  future  and  eternal  homa  They  are  not  permitted  to 
bring  tidings  to  us  from  our  friends  who  are  there,  but  who  shall  affinn 
that  they  do  not  carry  tidings  of  us  to  them  1  If  the  news  of  every 
sinner's  repentance  be  conyeyed  to  heaven,  and  increases  the  joy  d 
angels  in  the  presence  of  Ood,  surely  the  same  news  must  be  known 
by  and  affect  in  like  manner  *^  the  spirits  of  just  men,  made  perfect^" 
thera  And  not  less  interesting,  or  less  productire  of  joy  must  be 
the  progress,  than  is  the  beginrdng  of  Divine  grace  in  the  hearts  of 
those  whom  they  personally  knew  and  loved  and  laboured  $>r  on  the 
earth.  Is  there  not  thus  good  ground  for  believing  that  eveiy 
victory,  either  over  ourselves  or  others,  which  we  win  for  CShriBt, 
adds  id  the  happiness  of  heaven  f 

But  there  is  an  hour  coming  when  the  reality  and  value  of  angelic 
services  shall  be  more  deeply  felt  by  us  than,  perhaps,  we  can, 
conditioned  as  we  are,  feel  them  now.  That  is  the  hour  when  our 
Bedeemer,  who  has  spoken  to  our  often  wayward  and  wearied  hearts 
so  many  gracious  words  of  tenderest  reproof  and  of  richest  comfort) 
shall  say  unto  us,  '<  Come  up  hither."  Then,  when  the  gentle  hands, 
and  the  soothing  words,  and  the  affectionate  looks  of  our  loved  <mefl) 
shall  be  felt,  and  heard,  and  seen  by  us  no  more  on  earth,  we  shall 
become  conscious  of  the  touch  of  angels,  and  see  their  bright  and 
joyous  faces,  and  hear  the  waving  of  their  wings,  and  the  music  of 
their  songs,  as  they  carry  in  triumph  our  liberated  spirits  to  the 
throne  of  "  Him  who  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His 
own  blood,"  and  in  whose  presence  that  long  looked  for  and  richest 
rapture  begins,  when  beloved  kindred  and  friends,  from  whom, 
through  weary  years  of  loneliness  and  grief,  we  were  parted  by  their 

» 

death,  we  shall  meet  to  be  separated  again  no  more  for  ever,  and  be 
made  '*  equal  unto  the  angels"  of  Qod,  to  serve  in  His  palace^  and 
behold  His  face  as  eternity  rolls  on. 

Richnumd.  GsoBQK  S.  iKQfiAJi. 
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Siatdli  ^ntm  fissions* 

The  regiona  over  which  missionary  operations  are  now  prosecuted 
extend  from  the  extreme  south  of  the  continent  as  far  as  the 
Zambesi  on  the  east  coast,  and  to  the  southern  borders  of  Benguela 
on  the  west.  This  vast  territory  almost  equals  India  in  area,  but  it 
is  less  fertile  and  probably  does  not  contain  more  people  than  the  ten 
largest  cities  of  that  empire. 

The  population  is  v^ry  varied,  but  consists  mainly  of  six  races. 

The  Bushmen  probably  are  the  oldest  of  these,  and  by  far  the  lowest 
and  weakest.  Diminutive  in  stature,  unused  to  the  arts  of  agricul- 
ture, husbandry,  and  even  house-building,  they  have  ever  been 
d^raded*  They  are  less  numerous  than  formerly  in  the  extreme 
aoath,  having  been  pushed  aside  into  the  more  barren  regions  of  the 
west  by  stronger  races.  The  Hottentots  are  superior  to  the  Bushmen 
both  physically  and  intellectually.  They  are  scattered  over  the  Cape 
Colony  and  the  territory  lying  between  it  and  Benguela  on  the  west 
coast^  and  number  probably  350,000.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
more  than  one-third  of  them  are  professing  Christians. 

The  Kaffirs  and  kindred  tribes,  like  the  Basutos,  are  the  predomi- 
nant races.  Within  British  territory  they  probably  are  as  six  to 
one  to  the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  united,  and  they  stand  in 
nearly  the  same  ratio  to  the  colonists.  "^  Within  the  limits  of 
what  we  have  defined  as  South  AMca,  they  are  supposed  to 
number  three  millions,  but  tribes  of  the  same  race  are  found 
&r  northward,  and  their  entire  number  has  been  estimated  at 
eighteen  millions,  and  even  higher.  They  are  not  only  widely 
scattered,  but  have  affinity  more  or  less  close  with  numerous  power- 
ful tribes.  Kafi&aria,  between  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  alone  bears 
the  name  of  the  former ;  but  the  warlike  Zulus  to  the  north-east  j 
the  Basutos,  west  of  the  Orange  Biver  Free  State ;  the  Bechuanas 
to  the  north-west,  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  long,  loving  and  sue- 
ceesfdl  labours  of  Mo&t;  the  fierce  Matabele  and  the  Makololo  yet 
further  north,  who  served  Livingstone  so  faithfully  and  well,  belong 
--  —  I        " 

*  "South  Africa  and  its  Minion  Fields/'  page  46.  By  the  Bev.  J.  E. 
Cu-lyle.  Published  by  Kisbet  and  Ck>.  We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
throQffhoat  this  article  to  this  admirable,  complete  volimie. 
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to  these  races.  They  are  not  only  numerous,  brave,  and  manly, 
but  worthy  of  respect  for  their  high  and  varied  capabilities. 
This  is  evident  from  the  character  of  Kribi,  Sechele,  Moselekatzi, 
Ohaka,  Getywayo,  and  Mosesh — chiefs  and  kings  who  have  recently 
become  known  to  us,  whose  deeds  have  Often  been  most  detestable, 
bat  whose  abilities  have  been  proved  to  be  of  a  high  order. 

The  Dutch  held  the  Gape  Colony  from  1650  to  1806,  when  it 
passed  into  our  hands.  Coveting  extensive  pasturage  and  diflliking 
the  restraints  of  English  rule,  numbers  of  them  subsequently  migrated 
north-eastward,  and  founded  the  republic  of  the  Transvaal— which  we 
added  to  our  British  territory  two  years  ago — and  the  more  fertile 
and  populous  Orange  River  Free  State,  which  still  retains  itd 
independence. 

Finally,  we  are  there — ^not  many  of  us,  for  South  Africa  has  nerest 
been  a  favourite  colony  with  British  emigrants,  but  in  sui&dent 
numbers^  especially  on  the  south  and  east  coasts,  and  as  the  ruling, 
most  energetic  race,  to  exert  a  paramount  influence,  socially  as  well 
as  politically. 

In  the  old  Gape  Colony  the  mixture  of  races  is  as  great  as  will  he 

found  anywhere,  but  as  we  proceed  northward — save  in  the  Dutdi 

States — the  native  tribes  become  more  free  from  a  foreign  element 

The  policy  of  the  Dutch  as  colonizers  was  to  distribute  themselves 

very  widely  among  the  native  tribes,  and  it  led  them  to  rednoo 

these  tribes — ^when  they  were  not  too  powerful — ^to  the  condition  of 

serfs,  if  not  slaves,  rather  than  to  drive  them  entirely  away.    The 

Dutch  have  had  splendid  facilities  for  evangelizing  the  dark  races 

around,  but  neither  during  the  160  years  of  their  supremacy,  nor 

in  the  States  they  subsequently  formed  in  the  interior,  have  they 

availed  themselves  of  these.     Indeed,  it  must  be  sorrowfully  con* 

fessed  that  whilst  themselves  holding  tenaciously  to  the  Church  of 

their  fathers,  they  have  hindered  rather  than  aided  evangelistic  efifort 

The  Moravians  have  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  care  for  the 

aborigines.     In  1737  they  sent  to  the  Cape,  George  Schmidt^  whoee 

life  was  a  noble  romance,  ending  in  sadness  and  apparent  defeat,  as 

is  often  the  case  with  lives  nobly  spent     His  brief,  splendid  work 

was  closed  by  persecution,  and  not  resumed  until  1792. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  sent  its  first  missionary  to  these 
regions  in  1799;.  but  it  is  only  during  the  last  fifty  years  th»t 
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missions  have  been  prosecuted  with  any  vigour,  even  in  the  south ; 
whilst  among  the  northern  tribes  and  races  few  missions  have  existed 
for  half  that  comparatively  short  period,  and  these  are  represented 
in  most  instances  by  only  one  or  two  solitary  labonrers.  Thirteen 
missionary  organizations  have  now  their  agents  in  South  Africa,  and 
they  are  located  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  Moravians  are  strong  in  the  Cape  district,  espedally  at  their 
fiist  and  most  interesting  station,  ,Genadenthal,  and  eastward  in 
Kafi&aria  among  the  Tambookies. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  has  had  the  honour  of  doing 
more  for  the  evangelization  of  the  native  races  than  any  other, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  occupied  more  stations  among  a  larger  number  of 
tribes,  and  has  done  much  pioneer  work  for  other  missions  as  well  as 
its  own,  introducing  new  societies  to  promising  spheres  of  labour, 
and  often  with  a  noble  unselfishness  resigning  its  stations  into  their 
hands,  while  it  advanced  further  into  the  wilderness  to  break  up 
new  ground.  It  haa  also  sent  to  the  work  a  very  large  number  of 
able  men :  Yanderkemp,  Philip,  Livingstone,  Moffat,  are  perhaps 
unequalled  among  the  agents  of  any  other  or  of  all  other  societies 
together.  This  Society  has  a  number  of  old  stations  within  Cape 
Colony,  many  of  which  have  now  become  independent.  It  was  the 
first  to  take  the  Gospel  into  Kaffraria  on  the  east,  Namaqualand  on 
the  west^  to  cross  the  great  Orange  Biver  and  plant  missions  among 
the  Griquas,  Bechuanas,  and  Matabele,  at  a  distance  of  some  1,200 
miles  from  Cape  Town,  and  farther  in  South  Central  Africa  than 
any  missionaries  had  previously  penetrated.  About  24,000  native 
adherents  are  the  fruit  of  its  varied  labours,  but  its  native  preachers 
and  scholars  fall  short  of  those  associated  with  other  missions. 

The  Bhenish  Mission  was  established  fifty  years  ago;  and  soon  met 
with  marked  success  among  the  Hottentot  and  slave  populations  of 
Cape  Colony.  It  has  now  its  stations  in  the  barren  regions  and 
among  the  degraded  tribes  of  Namaqualand  and  Damara.  Its  success 
has  been  great  among  the  former.  It  reports,  ''The  resistance  of  the 
heathen  seems  everywhere  to  be  broken,  and  there  is  shown  by  all 
the  races  a  more  or  less  universal  approach  to  Christianity.'' 

The  Scottish  United  Presbyteiiat  Church  labours  among. the 
Kaffir  Galekas,  Gaikas,  and  Eingoes  of  the  south  coast,  and  has  the 
honour  of  having  produced  the  first^  and  perhaps  the  ablest  native 
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Kaffir  minister  of  South  Africa,  Tijo  Soga.  It  is  pleasant  to  raid 
tiiat  one  of  the  missionaries  of  this  Church  ''has  fifteen  native  elden, 
who  are  not  paid  for  the  work,  but  who  may  be  seen  every  Sabbath 
morning  mounted  on  their  horses,  carrying  the  everlasting  Ckspd 
fo  their  beniglited  brethren." 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Missioh  is  not  eztensiye,  but  it  has 
at  Lovedale,  700  miles  east  of  Cape  Town,  the  most  effident  educa- 
tional, collegiate,  and  industrial  institution  in  Africa,  which  is  at  the 
service  of  all  Societies.* 

The  French  Mission  among  the  Basutos  is  more  concentrated  than 
that  of  any  society.  The  poverty  of  its  resources  is  the  chief  caofle 
of  this,  but  it  is  efficient,  and  its  20,000  converto  in  this  small  hat 
well-ruled  tribe^  in  spite  of  great  hindrances,  is  the  splendid  xesalit 

The  American  Board  labours  well,  and  not  in  vain,  among  t^e 

■ 

Zulus  of  Natal,  and  contemplates  a  movement  northward  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  powerful  XJmzila. 

The  Hermannsburg  Mission  is  the  outcome  of  the  zealous  laboan 
of  the  German  pastor  and  philanthropist,  Harms.  It  was  fint 
designed  for  the  Gallas  near  Abyssinia,  and  then  for  Zululand;  bat 
meeting  with  no  encouragement  in  those  regions  it  was  located  in 
Ifatal,  but  with  a  view  to  efifort  among  the  Zulus.  It  has  nov 
also  stations  in  the  Transvaal.  Most  of  its  agents  are  artisan 
missionarie& 

There  was  a  small  Norwegian  Mission  in  Zululand  until  the 
commencement  of  the  present  unhappy  war ;  and  within  the  last  fire 
years  a  small  Mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  the  Canton  de  Vsod 
has  been  established  at  Spelunken  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
French,  among  some  small  tribes  related  to  the  Basutos. 

The  Societies  we  have  named  chiefly  labour  for  the  evangelizatiea 
of  the  native  races,  but  there  are  others  which  devote  much  attention 
to  the  colonists  as  well  as  the  natives.  This  is  so  with  the  Datch 
Church,  which  has  arisen  from  its  former  apathy  and  exolusiveBflBS. 
Its  colonial  adherents  are  given  by  Mr.  Carlyle  at  238,868,  and  ito 
native  ones  as  about  26,000. 


*  See  ui  ezhaufltive  paper  in  the  MUdmay  Gonferenoe  Beport  on  FoR^ 
Miaaions,  held  laat  October,  on  **  Lovedale/'  by  ita  prinoipal,  Dr.  Steinrt»Pi  68. 

t  Itianow  attonpting  to  eatabliah  anew  miaaion  far  to  the  north,  oa the 
banki  of  the  Zambeai. 
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The  Weslejans  are  strong  in  the  Cape  and  the  East  Gape 
Colonies  among  the  settlers  and  natives,  and  have  missions  both  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts  among  the  Namaquas,  Hottentots,  Zultis, 
Kaffirs,  and  Barolong&  Their  adherents  outnumber  those  df  any 
community  save  that  of  the  Dutch  Ohurch. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qospel  has  within  the  last 
orty  years  been  active  in  all  the  South  African  colonies^  but  it  htt» 
oome  into  unhappy  collision  with  the  agents  of  the  Paris  and  BetQti' 
Societies.  The  latter  Society  has  forty-two  stations  among  th4 
Basutos  in  the  Transvaal,  in  British  Kaffraria,  the  Orange  Static, 
Cape  Ck>lony,  and  Natal,  and  in  some  of  these,  especially  the  first, 
it  has  had  marked  siiiccess. 

The  ocdonial  adherents  of  these  thirteen  missions  and  ehurches 
are  estimated  at  347,000,  and  the  native  converts  at  1 80,000.    *'  TMA^ 
is  probably  a  sixth  of  the  whole  population  up  to  the  ZambesL''    The 
higher  results  of  Christian  work  cannot  be  tabulated,  but  their- 
obvious  success  in  Africa  it  is  not  difficult  to  describe.     Of  Course  the 
large  number  of  colonial  adherents  associated  with  various  ohurdieb 
cannot  be  counted  as  the  sole  fruit  of  missions,  but  no  doubt  many  of 
them  are  so ;  and  many  more  have  been  saved  from  formalism,  error, 
and  sin.     Any  one  who  has  lived  in  a  heathen  country  and  seen  how 
rapidly  not  a  smaU  proportion  of  Eoiopeans  degenerate  and  fear^ 
the  ways  of  the  heathen,  will  endorse  the  words  of  a  noble  wt^kerin 
this  sphere : — ^'  It  is  a  great  charity  to  take  the  Gospel  to  our 
emigrant '^population.    How  many  professed  Ohristians  and  tk^- 
childzen  have  thus  been  saved  from  degeneracy  into  heathenism  f " 

Then,  again,  through  missionary  influence  ^e  colonists  have  beeti 
placed  in  a  more  Christian  attitude  toward  the  native  tribes.  To  this  it 
is  mainly  owing  that  slavery  has  been  abolished,  and  oppression, wrong, 
war,  and  enmity  restrained ;  and  such  evils,  so  far  as  they  have  pre- 
vailed, have  done  so  under  missionary  protest  The  natives  brought 
mto  the  kingdom  of  Qod  owe  their  position  almost  entirely  to  mis- 
donary  agency,  and  their  social  condition  has  been  greatly  improved. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  ample  evidence  of  this  from 
governors,  settlers,  and  travellers,  but  Mr.  Carlyle's  testimony  must 
suffice : — "  The  native  I'aces  of  the  west  which  seemed  to  be  utterly 
degraded,  as  the  Namaquas,  the  Damaras,  the  Hereros,  the  Orlams, 
have  been  wonderfully  elevated.     A  great  work  of  Divine  grace  has 
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been  aooompliflhed  among  the  Bechuanas  and  BasutoB  of  the  oentral 
plateanz,  while  on  the  east  an  open  door  has  been  found  among  the 
Bantu  tribes,  the  Kaffirs,  the  Zulus,  and  other  races.  Native  charches 
have  been  formed  and  are  flourishing,  a  native  ministiy  ia  being 
educated  and  trained.  Christian  education  in  all  its  departmentB, 
higher  and  lower,  has  been  introduced,  and  important  Ghristaan 
industrial  institutions  have  been  established,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  the  elevation  and  dvilization  of  thousanda  of  the  nativB 
population ;  "*  and  the  blessing  has  not  been  restricted  to  the  Chiu- 
tian  peopla  Education,  instruction  in  agriculture^  husbandrj,  house- 
building, trade^  as  well  as  in  the  doctrines  and  ethics  of  Ghristianitj, 
have  been  freely  given  to  all,  and  has  resulted  in  the  genenl 
elevation  of  the  people.  The  statement  of  the  American  Board,  in 
a  Tocent  report,  respecting  one  sphere  of  labour^  is  illustrative  of  <k 
progress  in  many  directions  : — '*  It  is  delightful  to  see  how  the  school 
is  appreciated.  Some  of  these  girls  have  become  hopefully  pious  j  all 
have  been  wonderfully  improved.  Soon  the  girls  will  be  scattered  to 
their  homes,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  they  will  go  preaching 
in  more  ways  than  one ;  mothers  will  rejoice,  and  brothers  will  put 
their  hands  on  their  mouths  in  mute  astonishment  at  the  improTO- 
ment,  the  happy  looks,  the  cleanly  ways,  the  quiet  intelligence  and 
obedience  of  these  sLsters.  So  the  expansive  work  goes  on,  not  in  one, 
but  in  many  places."  t 

The  course  of  missionary  enterprise  has  been  steadily  from  the 
south  toward  the  north  of  the  dark  continent,  and  now  a  great  more- 
ment  to  carry  the  Qospel  to  the  centre,  from  the  west  and  east 
coasts,  has  been  commenced.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  Gospel 
will  probably  have  found  its  way  among  all  the  tribes  and  nations  of 
Africa.  Edwabd  Stosbow, 


The  first  step  to  self-knowledge  is  self-distrust ;  nor  can  we  attain 
to  any  kind  of  knowledge  except  by  a  like  process.  We  must  fall 
on  our  knees  at  the  threshold,  or  we  shall  not  gain  entrance  into 
the  temple. 


*  "  South  Africa  and  ita  Hission-FioldF,**  p.  2, 
t  AmencAQ  Board  Eeport. 
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I HAVK  ready  said  Mr.  Spnrgeon,  of  one  who  dreamed  a  dream,  when 
in  great  distress  of  mind,  about  religion.  He  thought  he  stood  in  the 
outer  oourt  of  heaven,  and  he  saw  a  glorious  host  marching  up, 
unging  sweet  hymns,  and  bearing  the  banners  of  victory  *  and  they 
passed  by  him  through  the  gate,  and  when  they  vanished  he  heard 
in  the  distance  sweet  strains  of  music. 

**  Who  ai6  they ) "  he  asked. 

"They  are  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,  who  have  gone  to 
be  with  God." 

And  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh  as  he  said,  "  Alas  !  I  am  not  one  of 
them,  and  never  shall  be^  and  I  cannot  enter  there." 

By-and'by  there  came  another  band,  equally  lovely  in  appearance, 
and  equally  triumphant,  and  robed  in  white.  They  pa43ed  within 
the  portaJs,  and  again  were  shouts  of  welcome  heard  within, 

« Who  are  they]" 

'<  Tho7  <^^  ^^^  goodly  fellowship  of  the  apostles." 

"Alas  ! "  he  said,  "  I  belong  not  to  that  fellowship,  and  I  cannot 
ent^  there." 

He  still  waited  and  lingered,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  yet  go  in ; 
but  the  next  multitude  did  not  encourage  him,  for  they  were  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs.  He  could  not  go  with  them,  nor  wave 
their  palm*branohes.  He  waited  still,  and  saw  that  the  next 
was  a  company  of  godly  ministers  and  officers  of  Christian 
churches;  but  he  could  not  go  with  them.  At  last,  as  he 
walked,  he  saw  a  larger  host  than  all  the  rest  put  together, 
marching  and  singing  most  melodiously,  and  in  front  walked 
the  woman  that  was  a  sinner ;  and  the  thief  that  died  upon  the  cross 
hard  by  the  Saviour ;  and  he  looked  long,  and  saw  there  such  as 
Manasseh  and  the  like ;  and  when  they  entered  he  could  see  who 
they  were,  and  he  thought —  ,^,   , 

"  There  will  be  no  shouting  about  them." 

But  to  his  astonishment,  it  seemed  as  if  all  heaven  was  rent  with 
sevenfold  shouts  as  they  passed  in.     And  the  angels  said  to  him — 

"  These  are  they  that  are  mighty  sinners,  saved  by  mighty  grace." 

And  then  he  said— 

'*  Blessed  be  God  !  I  can  go  in  with  them." 

And  so  he  awoke. 
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WiR  Tsim  not  Come  ? 

Will  you  not  come  to  Him  for  life  I — 

Wliy  will  ye  die,  oh  why  ? 
He  gave  His  life  for  you,  for  you ! 
The  gift  is  free,  the  word  is  true ; 

Will  you  not  come  ? — oh,  why  will  you  die  f 

• 

Will  you  not  come  to  Him  for  peace— 

Peace  through  His  cross  alone  ? 
He  shed  His  precious  blood  for  yeu ; 
The  gift  is  free^  the  word  is  true  : 

He  is  our  peace,-— oh,  is  He  your  own  ? 

Will  you  not  come  to  Him  for  restf 

All  that  are  weary,  come ! 
The  rest  He  gives  is  deep  and  true, 
Tib  offered  now,  'tis  offered  you  ! — 

Best  in  His  love,  and  rest  in  His  home. 

Will  you  not  come  to  Him  for  joy. 

Will  you  not  oome  for  this  ? 
He  laid  His  joys  aside  for  you. 
To  give  you  joy,  so  sweeti  so  true — 

Sorrowing  heart,  oh,  drink  of  the  bliss ! 

Will  you  not  come  to  Him  for  love — 

Love  that  can  fill  the  heart  1 
Exceeding  great,  exceeding  free — 
He  loveth  you.  He  loveth  me ; 

Will  you  not  oome  1    Why  stand  you  apart  t 

Will  you  not  come  to  Him  for  attf 
*  Will  jou  nof  taste  and  see  "  1 
He  waits  to  give  itall  to  you : 
The  gifts  are  free,  the  weirds  are  true  ! 
Jesus  is  calling,  "  Come  unto  Me ! " 

Fkamces  Bidlst  HAVIBaAl* 
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StpreseniaUve  I^onoon/armi^ :  mth  the  Message  of  tlieir  Life-Work 
fir  To-day.  B7  the  Bey.  Alkxakdeb  B.  G&osa&t,  LLuD. 
^Edin.),  etc.,  etc.     (Hodder  and  Stonghton.) 

The  four  representatiyeB  of  Presbjrterian  NonGonfonnity  cihofien  by 
Dr.  Gn3Bart  as  the  theme  of  his  <<  Spring  Lectures  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  of  England  for  1879 "  are  John  Howe^  Bichard  Baxter, 
Samuel  Rutherford,  and  Matthew  Henry.     Yezy  admirably  and  in 
a  noble  and  catholic  spirit  he  has  fulfilled  the  task  assigned  him.  He 
lias  not  undertaken  a  vindication  of  Nonconfoimity ;  indeed  he  has 
said  little  or  nothing  about  it.    The  author  has  not  given  more  than 
the  barest  precis  of  the  biography  of  these  four  mighty  spirits.     His 
veil-known  ability  in  dealing  with  biographical  and  bibliographical 
details  renders  this  reticence  remarkable,  and  the  reader  feels  through- 
out that  half  the  author's  power  he  puts  not  fortL     Nevertheless  we 
heartily  thank  him  for  the  effort  to  illustrate  the  moral  and  spiritual 
characteristic  of  which  he  considers  each  of  these  worthies  to  be  re- 
spectively representative.  As  we  nndeistand  him,  he  would  not  have 
it  to  be  understood  that  ''intellectual  sanctity,"  ''seraphic  fervour," 
'^  devout  affection,"  and  "  sanctified  common  sense,"  are  widespread 
features  of  Nonconformists — would  that  they  were, — but  that  these 
graces  have  received  noble  presentation  in  the  persons  of  distinguished 
inen  who  happen  also  to  have  been  Nonconformists.    Nonconfonnity 
has  not  vulgarized  the  "  intellectual "  energy  of  Howe,  nor  chilled  the 
^  ardour  "  nor  constricted  the  volume  of  Baxter's  vast  soul,  ndther  has 
it  dulled  the  ecstasies  of  Rutherford,  nor  emasculated  the  "  oommon 
wnse"  of  Henry.    In  &ct,  these  high  qualifications  are  demonstrated 
not  from  their  lives  or  actions,  or  the  parts  they  took  in  controvendes 
ecdenastical  or  theological,  but  firom  their  words.    The  remarkable 
cotenc?  of  well-chosen  passages,  and  the  prindple  of  classification 
adopted  by  the  editor,  are  all  made  moreover  to  do  double  duty— to 
prove  the  thesis  of  each  lecture,  and  to  press  home  upon  hearer  and 
reader  the  excellence  of  these  high  virtues,  these  manifest  fdgns  of 
Ood's  own  grace.    Dr.  Grosart  does  not  shield  Rutherford  firom  the 
charge  of  bitter  controversial  spirit  when  he  was  dealing  with  other 
loatten  than  the  devout  life ;  and  he  unearths  a  curious  assault  by 
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Larkham  upon  the  author  of  the  <'  living  Temple  "  in  his  earlier  days, 
before  he  had  learned  the  amenities  of  literary  critidam.  Thus  these 
''  repreaentatiye  Nonconformists  "  are  not  flawless  men,  though  in  the 
capacity  in  which  they  are  depicted  they  were  of  lofty  build  and  noble 
nature,  and  filled  with  the  grace  of  Qod. 

Dr.  Orosart  has  taken  abundant  pains  with  his  attempt  to  establish 
the  wit  and  wisdom,  the  penetration  and  ingenuity,  the  savour  and 
pungency  of  Matthew  Henry's  ''Commentary/'  to  the  marveUoua 
excellence  of  which  he  renders  glowing  and  charming  testimony. 

A  Popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  By  English  and 
American  Scholars  of  various  Evangelical  denominations.  With 
illustrations  and  maps.  Edited  by  Philip  Sgbaff,  D.D.,  LLD. 
In  Four  Volumes,  YoL  I.  Introduction :  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luka    (T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

Of  mftking  many  conmientaries,  there  is  no  end.  The  cry  is  stili 
they  oome.  We  are  only  just  rejoicing  in  the  approaching  completion 
of  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  of  Lange's  Bible-werk,  as  edited  by 
Dr.  Schaff,  and  the  Commentary  produced  by  Divines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  edited  Jby  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester — ^portions  of  which 
are  reprinted  for  students — ^when  a  popular  and  portable  abridged 
form  of  the  ''  Speaker's  Commentary"  is  issued  by  Murray,  and  the 
Messrs.  Clark,  those  invaluable  friends  of  Biblical  literature^  in 
Edinburgh,  are  bringing  out  a  new  form  of  commentary  with  text,  in 
handsome  quarto,  with  splendid  maps,  engravings,  and  illustratioDBof 
aU  kinds.  The  writers  are  well-known.  In  addition  to  Dr.  Sdiaffy 
who  takes  a  large  portion  of  the  work  himself.  Dr.  Moulton,  Dr. 
Milligan,  Dr.  Riddle  of  Harford,  Drs.  Marcus  Dods,  E.  H.  Flumptra^ 
Oswald  Dykes,  David  Brown,  Bawson  Lumby,  Angus,  Gloag,  and 
Pope,  have  undertaken  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  intention  is  ''  to  present  in  a  catholic  spirit  and  in  a  popular 
form,  the  best  results  of  the  latest  JBiblical  scholarship  for  the  instra^ 
tion  of  the  English  reader  of  the  Word  of  God."  The  general  and 
special  introductions  are  brief  and  pointed,  but  the  argument  is  strong 
and  comprehensive,  and  is  moreover  enriched  by  interesting  facsinules 
of  all  the  principal  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  remarkaUy 
good  sketch  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  codices.  The  comments  are 
pithy,  and  brought  into  fair  relative  proportion.     The  translation  is 
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that  of  the  Authorized  Yersion,  the  emendations  both  of  text  and  yer- 
Bion  are  given  in  footnotes,  severed  from  the  Commentary.  Wherever 
we  have  examined  this  beautiful  volume,  we  have  been  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  evidence  it  gives  of  great  painstaking,  fine  insight, 
and  careful  discrimination.  Dr.  SchafTs  scholarship  in  these  r^ons, 
IB  above  all  praise  of  ours.  His  difficulty  has  been  exclusion,  rather 
than  the  reverse. 


A  Royal  Idyll  for  the  Maidens  of  England ;  being  the  Life-Story  of 
Princeaa  Alice.     By  J.  Oswald  Jackson.     This  attractive  little 
volume  presents   in  varied  metre,  the  beautiful  life-story  of  the 
Princess  Alice,  whose  early  death  has  excited  so  much  sorrow  and 
sympathy  in  her  native  land,  and  in  the  land  of  her  adoption.     The 
author  touches  with  poetic  feeling  many  incidents  of  her  history  firom 
earlj  childhood,  onward  to  the  closing  scene,  and  to  the  bright  world 
beyond.     We  note  especially  among  these  IdyUs  the  ^'In  Memoriam" 
lines,  in  which  the  lessons  of  the  life  are  beautifully  gathered  up. 
— 7%0  Kingdom  and  the  People.     By  Mary  Seeley.    (Religious  Tract 
Society.)     Our  Lord's  parables  upon  the  same  subject  are  group9d 
together,  explained,  and  illustrated  by  the  authoress  with  so  much 
ability,  as  to  render  this  small  volume  rich  in  suggestion  for  persons 
of  all  ages. — Lifers  Noontide :  A  Book  of  Cotmsel  and  Encouragement, 
By  the  Author  of  "  Life's   Morning,"  etc.     Oontains  many   wise 
counsels  respecting  the  pleasures,  the  cares,  the  perils,  the  trials,  the 
duties,  and  the  privileges  peculiar  to  the  noonday  of  life. — Harmony 
of  the  Fowr  Gospels  in  the  Words  of  the  Authorised  Version^  foUouring 
that  in  Greek.    By  £.  Eobinson,  D.D.     Dr.  Robinson's  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels  is  here  compressed  into  a  portable  form,  which  will  render 
it  available  to  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  others  who  have  not 
access  to  more  elaborate  works  of  the  kind. — A  Needless  Thread.    By 
Louisa   Emily  Dobree,  Author  of  ''Loved    into    Shape."     Lady 
Rose.    By  Crona  Temple.    Pretty  stories  for  young  people,  teaching 
varied  lessons  of  life  and  godliness. — Temperance  Work  in  the  Royal 
Navy,     By  the  Author  of  "Our  Blue  Jackets."      (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)     Supplies  much  interesting  information  concerning  the 
progress  of  Temperance  Societies  among  our  sailors,  and  adds  another 
proof  of  the  marvellous  good  that  may  be  done  by  one  devoted,  ener- 
getic, Christian  woman. 
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The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Mobton  Browk. 
The  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morton  Brown  on  the  nunning  of  Thnn- 
day,  July  17th,  though  unexpected,  would  scaroely  be  a  Buipnae  to 
those  who  had  noticed  his  sadly-changed  countenance  at  his  more 
recent  appearances  in  public.  In  his  decease  the  churches  of  his  own 
immediate  district  have  lost  a  valuable  leader— a  real  thoof^  on- 
appointed  bishop.  But  beyond  this,  his  denomination  has  lost  in 
him  one  of  its  foremost  men,  and  the  various  evangelical  sodetiBB  a 
powerful  advocate  and  steady  friend. 

Andrew  Morton  Brown  Was  a  native  of  Scotland,  having  been 
bom  at  Newmilns,  Ayrshire,  March  6th,  1812.     Like  many  Scotch 
youths,  he  was  early  at  the  university — ^fizst  at  Glasgow,  where  he  took 
his  M.A.  degree ;  then  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  received  from  Tn- 
fessor  Wilson  a  certificate,  in  which  he  was  deacribed  aa^'insU 
respects  one  of  the  most  distinguished  students  in  the  dass."    After 
this  he  came  to  England,  and  became  tutor  to  the  mm  of  Mr.  and 
Lady  Drummond.   His  earUest  ecclesiastical  connection  seems  to  Iia?e 
been  with  the  United  Secession  Ohurch,  but  subsequently,  on  matorer 
thought,  he  joined  the  Lidependents,  and  ere  long  he  resolved  to  derote 
himself  to  the  ministry.    Well  trained  and  disciplined  by  proYknu 
studies,  he  needed  chiefly  that  kind  of  ministerial  preparation  whidi 
comes  of  contact  with  men  and  women  in  their  sorrows  and  in  their 
sins.    To  acquire  this,  and  to  leam  the  way  to  do  good,  we  believe  he 
spent  some  little  time  in  miasion-^work  in  the  metropolis^  visiting  the 
homes  of  the  humble  and  the  haunts  of  the  degraded  that  he  rn^g^t 
rescue  them  from  evil,  and  help  them  to  the  life  of  the  godly.    In 
1836  he  first  undertook  miimsterial  work,  in  connection  with  the  In- 
dependent Church  at  Overton,  in  Hampshire.    But  he  was  destined 
for  more  prominent  service.    The  chui'ch  at  Poole  requiring  aasistance 
for  its  pastor,  the  venerable  Thomas  Durant,  he  became  oofulbar 
with  him,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry.   After  five  yean^  valued 
service  at  Poole^  he  was  invited  to  succeed  the  Bev.  Samuel  Martin 
on  his  removal  to  Westminster,  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Highboxj 
Chapel,  Cheltenham,  where  he  continued,  exercising  a  ministry  of  in- 
creasing power  and  influence  for  the  period  of  thirty-six  years.  In  lSb2 
a  large  and  handsome  church,  seating  1,200  persons,  was  erected  for 
his  service.    In  1850  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  confeiTed  upon  him  hj 
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Mariachal  Collegei  A^^^^^^^^Q*  Having  already  appeared  among  the 
foromost  men  of  his  denominaiiony  Dr.  Brown  was  called  in  1854  to 
fill  the  Chair  of  the  Congregational  Union,  and  henceforth  there  was 
no  more  fSBuniliar  face  than  lua  upon  its  platform.  He  also  rendered 
efficient  service  as  delegate  from  the  Union  to  the  CongregatioiBd 
Union  of  Scotland,  and  only  two  years  since  to  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Ireland.  He  was  ever  to  the  front  in  promoting  the  erection 
of  places  of  worship  in  Olouoestershire  and  Herefordshire,  of  which 
Union  he  was  for  many  years  Secretary,  and  in  1875  Chairman. 

In  Cheltenham,  Dr.  Brown  was  an  acknowledged  leader  of  public 
thought  and  benevolent  enterprisa  He  was  a  staunch  advocate  of 
popular  education,  and  maintained  in  efficiency  the  Highbury 
British  Schools.  His  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Cheltenham 
literary  and  Philosophical  Institution,  indicates  his  facility  in 
ponaits  of  an  advanced  character.  In  politics  he  never  hesitated  to 
stand  forth  as  a  staunch  liberal,  and  in  relation  to  the  Church  as  a 
decided  Nonconformist.  Yet  such  were  his  amiable  bearing  and  evi- 
dent fairness  to  those  of  opposite  views,  that  in  a  town  where  party 
spirit  was  somewhat  high  he  ever  commanded  .the  respect  and  good- 
will of  all  classes. 

Those  who  were  present  when  the  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union  were  held  in  Dr.  Brown's  church  at  Cheltenham  in 
1857,  will  remember  the  interest  that  was  awakened  when,  at  the 
request  of  some  who  were  aware  of  Dr.  Brown's  influence  with  Earl 
Htshardinge,  then  nearing  death,  and  of  his  frecjuent  visits  to  the  dark- 
ened ohamber  at  Berkeley  Caistle,  he  rose  in  the  Assembly  and  gave 
an  acooont  of  the  way  that  influence  was  acquired  and  exerted.  He 
had  been  waiting  on  the  Earl  on  business  concerning  a  Parliamentary 
election,  and  that  over.  Dr.  Brown  asked  permission  to  speak  on 
another  matter,  one  of  higher  personal  oonoem.  Permission  being 
accorded,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  the  Nonconformist  pastor  spoke 
faithfoUy  to  the  Earl  of  great  affairs  of  the  soul  and  eternal  life 
throngh  Him  that  died  for  us.  The  Earl  thanked  him,  intimating 
that  they  were  matters  that  had  sometimes  come  to  his  mind,  and  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  know  more  of  them.  Not  long  after.  Dr.  Brown 
was  sent  for  to  Berkeley  Castle,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  expound- 
ing to  its  noble  owner  "  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly."  The  result 
was  the  opening  of  the  Earl's  heart  to  the  truth  of  Christy  of  which 
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Dr.  Brown  was  able  to  give  some  eyidence  from  the  utterances  of  the 
dying  Earl.  The  account  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  mrnds 
of  the  Assembly,  especially  of  the  high  service  a  man  may  do  who  is 
faithful  to  his  convictions  and  to  his  vocation  as  a  miniBter  of  Chiist 

And  now  this  faithful  servant  of  God  and  man  has  passed  away. 
He  was  not  aged,  and  his  robust  form  and  commanding  presence  seemed 
to  give  the  promise  of  year's  to  come.  For  some  months  past^  however, 
"  the  strong  maa  "  had  "  bowed  himself,'^  and  at  the  end  of  June  he  was 
induced  to  go  on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law.  Major  Swain,  at  Bridport 
Harbour.  The  change  revived  him,  and  he,  supposing  strength  to  be 
returning,  wrote  home  cheerfully  and  spoke  of  resuming  his  laboon 
shortly.  But  he  was  to  return  no  more.  A  slight  cold  seized  him, 
and  quickly  brought  the  end — a  peaceful,  happy  end. 

Cheltenham  has  seldom  been  stirred  so  deeply  by  any  event  fls  bf 
the  funeral  of  Dr.  Brown.  The  family  had  arranged  for  a  private 
funeral,  but  Cheltenham  could  not  suffer  one  who  had  filled  so  large  a 
place  in  it  to  be  laid  in  his  grave  without  some  public  demonstraticm 
of  respect  and  esteem.  The  mayor  and  other  representatives  of  the 
borough,  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  the  town,  including  the  Jewish 
rabbi,  and  many  from  the  district,  were  present.  The  members  of 
Dr.  Brown's  church  and  congregation,  and  many  of  the  townspeople 
followed,  together  with  deputations  from  various  religious  societies  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  and  a  number  of  the  servants  of  the  Great 
Western  Bailway,  in  whose  welfare  he  was  interested — ^forming  a 
procession  of  half  a  mile  long.  Some  10,000  people  lined  the  way  to 
the  cemetery.  There  the  service  Mras  conducted  by  the  rector,  the  Bev. 
Canon  Bell,  and  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hartland.  Among  the  chief  monrneiB 
were  his  son,  Mr.  Laurence  Morton  Brown,  and  his  nephew,  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Paton,  M.A. 

The  local  press  notes  a  touching  little  incident.  After  the  ceremoDf  , 
an  aged  woman  in  deep  mourning  made  her  way  to  the  graveside 
with  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  in  her  hand ;  but  seeing  the  mass  of 
hot-house  treasures  with  which  the  coffin  was  covered,  turned  away 
with  her  humble  little  offering  partly  concealed  behind  her.  In  * 
moment  she  returned,  and  again  looking  into  the  grave,  she  carefully 
dropped  the  little  nosegay  upon  a  vacant  spot,  with  the  whispered 
remark,  "  It  will  not  hurt  there,*'  Truly  a  "  widow's  mite^"  which 
would  not  be  the  least  valued  by  him  in  whose  memory  it  was  offered. 

JRF. 
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Br  THE  Rev.  Griffith  John. 

WE  have  much  reason  to  be  thankfal  to  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  for 
the  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  our  efforts  during 
1878.  Though  the  mission  has  passed  through  a  fiery  trial,  no  real 
damage  has  been  done  to  the  work,  and  our  prospects  have  never  been 
brighter  than  they  are  to-day. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  baptised  in  all,  in  connection  with 
the  Hankow  branch  of  the  mission,  eighty-five  adults  and  thirty-three 
children.  Besides  these,  two  young  men  of  great  promise  have  been 
admitted  to  full  communion.  Add  to  this  number  the  ten  adults  who 
have  joined  the  Church  at  Wuchang,  and  the  total  increase  of  the  year 
will  amount  to  ninety-seven. 

Oar  loss  by  death  has  been  unusually  heavy,  eleven  men  and  five 
women  having  died  in  course  of  the  year.  Many  of  these  were  swept 
away  by  an  epidemic,  resembling  the  English  cholera,  which  raged  in  and 
around  Hankow  during  the  summer  months.  It  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  thing  for  strong  and  hale  men  to  drop  suddenly  in  the  streets, 
and  pass  off  within  a  few  hours.  The  fact  that  so  many  in  our  small  flock 
were  smitten  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  ravages  of  this  terrible  enemy 
among  the  seething  population  around  us.  An  epidemic  is  a  ghasUy  foe 
in  any  country,  but  in  a  land  like  this  it  is  indescribably  so.  Nothing  can 
be  more  helpless  than  the  condition  of  the  people  at  such  times.  The 
hand  of  the  native  practitioner  is  paralysed,  and  the  people  can  only  stand 
and  gaze  in  mute  astonishment. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should,  on  this  occasion,  describe  the  death- 
bed scenes  of  our  departed  friends,  having  dwelt  specially  on  this  subject 
in  my  report  of  last  year.  It  will  sufiice  to  state  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
they  all  died  in  the  faith. 
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Additions  to  the  Church. 

One  of  our  new  members  is  a  nephew  of  Shen,  our  first  and  principal 
native  assistant  in  Hupeh.    He  is  now  seventeen  yeas  ol(L    His  &ther 
joined  the  church  on  the  1st  of  June^  1862^  and  his  sister  and  himself 
were  baptised  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month.    In  respect  to  natural 
gifts,  young  Shen  is  highly  endowed ;  he  is  full  of  life,  eneigy,  and  bright- 
nesa.    Besides  being  a  good  Chinese  scbolar  for  his  years,  and  by  ffir  the 
best  teacher  of  spoken  Chinese  we  have  in  this  place,  he  is,  though  self- 
taught,  making  rapid  progress  in  English.    For  some  time  we  had  grave 
apprehensions  in  regard  to  his  future.     It  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  he 
were  going  to  be  lost  to  the  ohurch  and  to  all  goodness.    He  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  company  of  base  fellows,  got  deeply  involved  in  difficulties,  and 
attempted  suicide.    This,  however,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.    On  his 
recovery,  he  abandoned  his  old  companions,  became  steady  in  all  his  habits, 
and  for  many  months  he  has  been  a  thoroughly  changed  character.     It  maj 
seem  strange  to  talk  of  a  mere  boy  after  this  fashion.    But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  children  develop  early  in  the  East,  and  that  in  young 
Shen  we  have  a  rare  instance  of  precocity.      I  am  expecting  great  thingi 
from  him.     Let  the  Spirit  of  God  take  full  possession  of  his  powen  sad 
faculties,  and  he  will  in  due  time  grow  into  an  agent  of  ezceptiaDal  worth 
in  the  work  of  propagating  the  Gospel  in  China. 

City  Congbeoations. 

I  have  just  discovered  a  fact  of  deep  interest  to  my  own  mind,  namely, 
that  rec  koning  both  children  and  adults,  the  number  of  baptianoA  during 
the  last  three  years  exceeds  that  of  all  the  preceding  years  put  together. 
It  may  be  safely  stated,  also,  that  the  character  of  the  converts  of  reoeat 
years,  taking  them  all  in  all,  stands  considerably  above  that  of  theocnverts 
of  early  days.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be  in  connection  with  Christian 
work  in  heathen  lands.  Considering  that  this  has  been  a  steady  wod 
from  the  beginning,  and  that  no  adventitious  circumRtanocfy  such  as  a 
desolating  famine  and  a  magnificent  relief  fund,  have  Jiad  anything  to  do 
with  its  progress.  The  above  ratio  of  increase  eaiuiot  but  be  r^gpardad  as 
very  gratifying,  and  especially  will  it  appear  so  when  it  is  oonaidered  that 
we  ha^e  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  .the  sincerafey  of  the  great 
bulk  of  these  new  converts.  It  is  true  that  some  have  &llen  ofl^  and  that 
others  are  not  as  satiafiactory  as  we  could  wish  them  to  be ;  still,  the 
reality  of  by  far  ^e  majority  of  them  is  beyond  all  question,  while  amoog 
them  there  are  men  of  genuine  earnestness  and  great  worth.  To  preadi 
to  the  converts  Sunday  after  Sunday  is  a  work  of  iramin^^  joy.     Then 
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are  not  many  congxvgations  in  England  more  appreciative  than  ours  is ; 
and  we  feel  tiiat  it  is  wordiy  of  the  very  best  and  highest  things  we  can 
prepare  for  it  Take  yesterday  morning  for  an  example.  The  chapel  was 
literally  filled  with  Christians.  The  missionary  preached  with  all  the  care 
the  precision,  the  energy^  and  the  fire  with  which  he  would  have  spoken 
in  one  of  your  laigest  Metropolitan  churches.  But  the  interest  of  the  scene 
centred  in  the  congregation  itself.  Every  eye  was  fastened  on  the  preacher, 
and  every  mind  intent  on  catching  the  meaning  of  every  word.  In  their 
upturned  faces  it  was  easy  to  read  the  emotions  which  were  swaying  their 
liearts.  The  smile,  the  solemn  look,  and  the  tear,  all  evinced  utter 
obliviousness  of  self,  and  deep  absorption  in  the  preacher's  theme.  It  was 
a  sight  worth  coming  to  China  to  see.  I  could  not  help  thinking  at  the 
close  how  mistaken  is  the  idea,  which  prevails  in  many  circles,  that  a  good, 
sound,  warm-hearted  Christian  cannot  be  made  out  of  the  naturally  un- 
spiritual,  phlegmatic  Chinaman.  The  fact  is,  that  nowhere  out  of  my 
beloved  Wales  have  I  seen  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  more  thoroughly 
enjoyed  than  in  Hankow.  As  for  the  cold,  matter-of-fact  Englishman, 
who  seems  dreadfully  afraid  of  his  own  tears,  he  might  well  take  a  lesson 
or  two  in  the  art  of  sermon-listening  from  these  Chinese  Christians. 

Hwang-pi.' 
The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  work  of  the  year  is  its  extension  into 
the  surrounding  country.  I  have  already  written  concerning  the  new 
movement  in  Hiau-kan.*  I  have  now  to  inform  you  of  a  similar  work 
which  has  just  sprung  up  in  Hwang-pi,  an  adjoining  district.  Though 
Hwang-pi  has  given  us  a  goodly  number  of  converts,  yet  the  conversions 
have  been  somewhat  sporadic,  and  the  establishment  of  a  station  in  it  has 
not  appeared  feasible.  It  would  seem  now,  however,  that  a  brighter  day 
is  about  to  dawn  on  that  district  On  the  day  I  started  for  the  Liu 
village,  about  a  month  since,  one  of  the  most  warm-hearted  of  liie  Hwang- 
pi  Christians  turned  up  in  my  study,  and  earnestly  begged  permission  to 
accompany  me.  He  was  told  that  the  boat  was  too  small,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  comply  with  his  request.  The  good  man  then  began  to 
bemoan  the  contrast  between  Hwang-pi  and  Hiau-kan,  and  to  express  his 
astonishment  tihat  the  work  should  be  so  much  more  flourishing  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other.  He  was  assured  that  God  loves  the  people  of  Hwang^pi 
as  much  as  the  people  of  Hiau-kan,  and  that  everything  depends  upon  the 
depth  of  our  convictions  and  the  earnestness  of  our  consecration.  We 
parted — ^I  for  Hiau-kan,  and  he,  as  I  supposed,  for  his  brazier  shop  in  this 
town.     On  my  return,  one  of  the  first  of  the  Christians  to  greet  me  was 

*  See  Missionary  Chronicle  for  April. 
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Yaog,  the  Hwang-pi  Christian.  With  a  fiuse  fiill  of  joy,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  visited  his  native  village  during  my  absence,  that  he  had  spent 
some  days  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  his  clansmen,  and  that  not  a  few  of 
them  had  renounced  idolatry,  acd  expressed  a  desire  to  become  ChxistianB. 
We  sent  Chang,  our  native  assistant  at  Han-yang,  back  with  him,  in  cider 
to  instruct  the  villagers  more  fully,  and  to  report  on  the  state  of  things 
among  them.  He  has  just  returned,  and  brought  with  him  a  most 
interesting  tale.  He  says  that  there  are  some  who  have  folly  made  up 
their  minds  to  join  us,  and  that,  judging  from  present  appearances,  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  village  cannot  be  a  far  distant  event  Our  brother 
Siau,  who  is  giving  us  great  satisfaction  as  a  fellow-labourer,  is  about  to 
visit  the  village,  and,  when  the  weather  permits,  either  Mr.  Bryant  or 
myself  will  follow. 

All  this  is  very  cheering,  but  we  feel  that  our  present  staff  of  natiTe 
agents  is  far  too  small  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  work  that  is  thos 
rapidly  growing  arotmd  us.  We  trust  in  God,  and  pray  that  He  maj 
inspire  the  native  Christians  with  the  spirit  of  intense  and  earnest  oooae- 
oration.  Our  desire  is  that  the  outlying  work  should  become,  as  soon  as 
possible,  self-supporting  and  self-propagating,  and  that  its  form  might  be 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  converts  in  the  oircum- 
stances  in  which  they  are  placed.  One  of  our  deacons,  a  man  of  some 
means,  tells  me  that  he  has  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  from  business 
at  the  end  of  the  Chinese  year,  and  to  give  his  services  gratuitously  to  the 
Mission.  He  is  a  Christian  of  many  years'  standing,  an  excellent  preacher 
to  the  heathen,  and  a  man  highly  respected  by  the  whole  Church.  Vxj 
he  be  enabled  to  carry  out  his  intentions,  and  may  others  be  inspired  to 
the  same  holy  resolve. 

Yang  Tkng-ih. 

The  conversion  and  subsequent  marriage  of  a  Buddhiat  priest  may  be 
mentioned  among  the  events  which  have  interested  us  of  late.  Ooi 
sacerdotal  friend  is  a  native  of  the  province  of  Hunan ;  his  name  is  Tj^sg 
Tbng-ih,  and  he  is  now  fifty-two  years  of  age.  He  entered  the  priesthood 
ten  years  since,  having  been  a  vegetarian  for  twenty  years  previonslj. 
Last  year  he  became  convinced  of  the  error  of  Buddhism,  the  folly  of 
idolatxy,  and  the  tiuth  of  Christianity.  He  broke  his  pledge  of  abstinesce 
from  animal  food,  doffed  his  priestly  robes,  allowed  his  ^ueue  to  grow,  and 
sought  admission  into  the  Church.  Though  a  priest  he  was  an  opinv- 
smoker,  and  had  to  go  to  the  hospital  to  be  cured  of  the  habit.  From 
him  I  have  leamt  a  good  deal  about  the  moral  condition  of  the  priesthood 
in  China,  and,  if  what  he  says  is  true,  nothing  can  be  more  deplofahle* 
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Opium-smoking,  fornication,  and  lewdness  of  every  description  are^  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  common  practices  among  the  monks.  Having  been 
cured  of  his  opium-smoking,  and  given  us  every  evidence  of  sincerity  that 
we  could  reasonably  expect,  Yang  was  baptised  in  November  of  last  year. 
Efforts  were  made  by  the  brotherhood  to  induce  him  to  return,  but  in  vain, 
and  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  their  hopes  and  entreaties  he  resolved  on 
becoming  a  Benedict.  Having  found  one  who  appeared  to  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  a  helpmeet  for  him,  he  proposed  marriage  and 
^as  accepted,  and  some  months  since  they  were  joined  in  holy  matrimony 
in  the  presence  of  a  goodly  number  of  rejoicing  Christians.  Thus  the 
rnbicon  has  been  fairly  crossed  in  the  case  of  Yang,  the  priests  have  been 
discomfited,  and  his  happiness  has,  I  trust,  been  greatly  augmented.  Several 
jpriests  have  essayed  to  join  our  Church  from  time  to  time,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  this  one,  all  have  failed  us.  Yang,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  earnest  and  single-minded  throughout,  and  his  admission  into  our 
oommunion  was  an  event  fraught  with  joy  to  the  whole  Church. 

Work  among  the  Women. 

The  past  year  (writes  Mrs.  John),  has  been,  as  far  as  results  are  concerned, 
the  most  successful  one  that  I  have  seen  in  Hankow.  More  women  have 
joined  the  church  than  in  any  former  year,  and  many  of  these  new  converts 
give  us  much  joy  and  encouragement.  A  large  measure  of  this  success  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  labours  of  Mrs.  Chang,  the  Bible-woman.  She  is  an 
uncommonly  efficient  and  earnest  worker :  indeed,  a  woman  of  her  stamp 
is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  China.  She  has  made  a  place  for  herself  among 
our  native  assistants,  and  in  her  own  sphere  is  as  useful  as  any  of  them. 
When  visiting  from  house  to  house  with  her,  I  sometimes  hear  her  in  a 
loud  voice  preaching  away  in  the  street,  apparently  forgetful  of  all  else  save 
the  one  great  end  she  has  in  view,  that  of  making  the  name  of  Jesus  known 
to  her  fellow  country  people.  Yesterday,  with  a  joyful  face,  she  brought 
me  an  idol  which  a  family  she  had  been  visiting  had  just  given  her.  She 
had  so  impressed  them  with  the  truth  of  the  gospel  that  they  had  lost 
all  fidth  in  their  Tsai  shen,  the  god  of  riches.  You  may  imagine  her 
delight  when  she  brought  in  this  trophy  and  laid  him  down  before  me. 

Mrs.  Chang  and  I  meet  daily  at  the  hospital  for  the  instruction  of  the 
female  patients,  hundreds  of  whom  we  see  and  talk  to  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Many  of  these  come  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  districts ;. 
and,  although  in  one  or  two  visits  they  cannot  get  a  clear  conception  of  the 
Gospel  (Chinese  women  are  very  slow  in  coming  to  the  truth,  because  they 
will  not  think),  yet  they  return  to  their  distant  homes,  having  heard  for 
the  first  time  that  their  idols  are  false,  and  that  no  one  but  the  true  God 
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can  bless  and  saye  them.  Though  we  may  never  see  them  again,  yet  is 
there  not  room  to  hope,  that,  having  received  some  knowledge  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  there  may  be  among  them  those  who,  through  God's 
grace,  will  believe  unto  everlasting  life  ? 

How  little  the  friends  at  home  know  what  it  is  to  teach  these  poor 
heathen  women  the  simplest  truths  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  them  to  think  of  anything  more  important  than  fix)d  and  dothing. 
If  you  ask  them,  as  I  often  do,  where  their  spirits  go  after  death,  they  in- 
variably laugh,  and  say  that  Yen-wang,  the  King  of  Hades,  will  come  for 
them.  You  may  tell  them  over  and  over  again  about  the  one  living  and 
true  God,  and  when  you  think  they  have  got  the  idea,  and  then  ask  them 
if  they  know  how  many  Gods  there  are,  and  whom  they  ought  to  worship, 
they  will  answer,  "How  can  we  know?"  and  will  then  add,  '^Wemnit 
worship  heaven  and  earth,  and  our  &ther  and  mother."  Then  you  begin 
again,  going  over  the  same  ground,  and  asking  them  questions,  so  that 
they  may  be  obliged  to  think  in  order  to  reply. 

Encoukagxmsnts. 

Many  months  ago,  a  pleasant-looking  woman  brought  to  the  hoepitil 
her  only  son,  a  poor  afflicted  boy  of  seven  years.  My  heart  went  out  to  the 
little  fellow  at  once,  he  was  so  patient  and  gentle,  though  suffering  mach 
from  hip  disease.  Very  soon  the  mother  found  rest  and  comfort  in  Christ ; 
and  the  little  boy,  having  improved  somewhat,  became  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  schooL  No  woman  in  the  Church  comes  to  the  services  more  leffi- 
larly  than  she,  and  no  one  seems  to  feel  more  the  life  and  power  of  religion 
in  the  heart.  She  is  always  happy  and  trustful,  though  her  little  one  has 
seemed  for  months  past  to  be  drawing  near  to  that  world  where  he  shall  do 
longer  need  his  mother's  tender  love  and  care.  He  is  not  able  nov  to 
attend  school,  but  he  insists  on  coming  to  the  Sunday  afternoon  aerrice, 
and  I  am  sure  of  his  bright  loving  smile  as  I  enter  the  door.  A  kindly 
neighbour  carries  him  to  and  from  the  chapel.  The  mother  tells  me  that 
he  never  forgets  to  thank  God  for  his  food,  though  it  may  be  only  a  mouth- 
ful of  something  she  may  purchase  for  him  in  the  street 

A  woman  came  to  the  hospital  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  soon 
after  was  received  into  the  church.  On  going  to  see  her,  I  found  her 
huaband  to  be  a  great  invalid,  but  a  believer  in  the  truth  his  wife  had 
taught  him.  Not  long  since  she  had  him  brought  in  a  sedan  ohair  to 
receive  baptism*  He  is  now  very  near  death,  but  as  I  stood  by  his  bedade 
the  other  day,  and  heard  him  ezpresa  hia  trust  in  God,  I  felt  that  the  greftt 
change  awaiting  him  would  be  his  eternal  gain. 
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II.— Sonf^  %xdiimm. 

ASPECTS   OF   WORK  AND   PROGRESS. 

THE  small  native  state  of  Trayancore  forms  the  southern  portion  of  a 
long  strip  of  coast  line  on  the  western  side  of  India,  which, 
according  to  an  old  legend,  is  said  to  have  been  rescued  from  the  ocean 
through  the  prayers,  penances,  and  religious  merit  of  the  hero,  Parasu 
Rama.  Probably  a  geological  fact  underlies  this  legend,  but  there  is  a 
spiritual  fiwt  connected  with  this  province,  namely,  that  gradually,  and  to 
a  large  extent,  the  people  of  Travancore  are  being  rescued  from  the  depths 
of  ignorance  and  superstition  through  the  work  and  merit  of  one  greater 
than  Parasu  Rama,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Shut  in  as  it  is  along  its  eastern  border  by  the  line  of  Western  Ghauts, 
it  was,  for  a  long  time,  only  partially  aflfected  by  many  political  and  social 
influences  which  were  in  operation  in  other  parts  of  Southern  India.  But 
one  mighty  influence,  that  of  Christianity,  first  as  held  by  the  Syrian 
Christians  of  Malabar,  at  a  very  early  date  found  entrance  by  the  north ; 
and  later,  from  the  same  direction,  Roman  Catholic  teachers  found  their 
way  into  the  countiy,  among  whom  was  Xavier,  whose  name  and  memory 
are  still  widely  reverenced  by  the  large  Roman  Catholic  community  in  the 
land. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  in  1806,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Ringeltaube,  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  entering  from  Tinnevelly  by  one  of  the 
mountain  passes,  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  country,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Comorin,  paid  a  visit  of  inquiry,  which  led  to  his 
coomiencing  a  mission  there.  He  was  an  eccentric  man,  and  had  much 
rough  pioneer  work  to  do,  but  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  large 
and  successful  mission  of  the  Society  in  the  southern  part  of  Travancore ; 
and  his  work  still  lives  in  the  work  of  others. 

At  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  mission,  though  the  Rajah 
was  an  earnest  idolater,  and  Brahminism,  with  its  numerous  and  hard 
accessories,  was  widely  predominant,  the  missionary  was  allowed  a  measure 
of  freedom  of  action  in  carrying  on  his  efforts  far  greater  than  that 
conceded  by  the  East  India  Company's  Government.  The  message  of 
life,  rejected  by  the  higher  classes,  who  chose  for  themselves  to  remain  in 
the  bondage  of  Hindooism,  was  delivered  to  the  lower  grades  of  the 
people,  most  of  whom  were  either  cultivators  of  the  palmyra  or  slaves, 
whose  objects  of  worship  were  demons.  To  these  people,  whose  religious 
principle  was  the  fear  of  mighty  and  malicious  beings,  the  Gospel,  the 
word  of  mercy,  pardon,  and  life  eternal,  appeared  as  a  strangely  new 
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aspeot  of  religious  truth,  and  many  heard,  considered,  and  yielded  to  the 
Divine  invitation  now  presented  to  them. 

In  1816,  the  health  of  the  first  missionary  having  fieoled,  he  left  the 
country,  but  he  was  soon  followed  by  others,  and  the  line  of  suooesBon 
has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

This  mission,  at  the  close  of  seventy-three  years  since  its  founder  &nt 
entered  the  province,  shows  on  its  roll  38,120  adherentSj^  of  whom  13,332 
are  baptized,  and  3,374  are  church  members,  who  are  under  the  iD8t^l^ 
tion  and  guidance  of  a  large  number  of  English  missionaries  and  natife 
pastors  and  evangelists.  These  native  agents  render  very  valuaUe  aid  ia 
the  general  work  of  the  mission,  and  their  reports  and  journals  furmth 
much  interesting  information  respecting  their  work,  difficulties,  and  varied 
forms  of  success.    This  will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  given  below. 

The  congregations  at  Nagercoil  and  Neyoor,  two  old  mission  centra, 
now  entirely  support  their  pastors.  The  worship  at  Nagerooil  is  conducted 
in  the  ''  laige,  cathedral-like  building,"  to  which  Mr.  Fleming  SteTenwn 
referred  in  his  speech  at  the  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  in  May  last ;  SDd  in 
which  he  ''preached  when  there  were  1,500  people  at  a  week-ereoiog 
service."  The  foundation  of  this  church  was  laid  by  the  Bev.  Biohard 
Enill,  on  January  1,  1819,  which  was  truly  a  '' day  of  small  things"  u  to 
progress,  but,  notwithstanding,  a  day  of  large  expectations  to  Mr.  Enili's 
ardent  spirit,  expectations  which  after  years  have  seen  fully  realised. 

The  native  pastor  at  Nagercoil,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  hie  fiist 
pastorate,  writes  thus  respecting  himself: — 

"  My  short  experience  even  in  the  first  year  of  my  pastorate  has  taught  me  serenl 
lessons  concerning  the  onerous  nature  of  the  work  and  the  great  necessity  therein 
for  circumspection,  prudence,  patience,  perseverance,  much  study  ^d  ferrent 
prayer,  in  order  to  a  successful  performance  of  the  same.'' 

He  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  various  forms  of  Christian  aotintj 
which  are  being  carried  on  by  himself  and  numerous  helpers  in  the  chorofa  :— 

''  There  are  in  the  church  seven  deacons,  who,  though  they  axe  men  of  bii«ii«^ 
give  us  every  possible  help  in  all  good  things  and  sincerely  aim  at  the  welto  of 
the  church.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  an  efficient  evangelist,  a  Bible-wooun  and 
some  others  supported  by  private  subscriptions.    I  am  glad  to  say  that  Istelr  i 
desire  has  sprung  or  revived  both  among  men  and  women,  to  make  known  to  tW 
heathen  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  ;  and  so  every  Sunday  evening  a  good  number  of 
them  go  to  the  adjoining  villages  and  make  known  Jesus  to  the  men  and  women* 
and  return  with  great  pleasure  and  bright  prospects.    Many  a  time  these  k^ 
preachers  tell  us  that  those  among  whom  they  sow^  the  good  seed  eameetlfdaa^' 
that  this  good  story  of  Jesus  should  he  told  them  oftener  and  more  exphcitlj- 
Those  who  thus  desire  were  not  long  ago  such  as  vehemently  shut  theb  hetf^ 
ears,  doors,  and  streets  even  against  European  missionaries  and  their  teaching-' 
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^We  have  here,  besides  Sunday  services,  week-daj  services^  a  Sondaj  school, 
¥eek-day  Bible  classes,  young  men's  meetings,  candidates'  classes,  church  members'  . 
meeting,  mothers'  meeting,  deacons'  meeting,  lay  preachers'  meeting,  juvenile 
services,  moonlight  meetings,  ordinary  prayer  meetings  of  women,  in  about  two 
■circles,  into  which  the  congregation  or  the  Christian  village  is  divided." 

Upon  this  inatanoe  of  result,  after  many  years  of  patient  labour,  the 
Society,  and  a  wider  oirole  of  sympathisijig  friends,  may  look  with  interest 
and  devout  gratitude. 

Paasing  to  the  district  of  Neyoor,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  that  of 
Nagercoil,  a  native  pastor,  recently  ordained,  in  his  report  narrates  a  scene 
which  strikingly  illustrates  the  text,  ''Them  that  honour  Me,  I  will 
honour,"  and  is  one  of  many  cases  in  which  the  silent  eloquence  of  con- 
siitent  Christian  conduct  is  effective. 

"  Yesudian  is  much  respected  among  our  Christians  for  lus  true  and  consistent 
conduct  He  is  very  poor  in  worldly  circumstances,  but  rich  toward  God.  He 
does  not  know  how  to  read,  but  he  can  repeat  the  Catechism,  and  histories  of 
eminent  men  in  the  Bible.  If  asked  to  pray,  there  is  power  and  feeling  which 
niany  who  are  able  to  read  do  not  possess.  He  will  not  work  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  was  on  one  occasion  prominently  brought  to  the 
notice  of  his  heathen  fellow-workmen.  He,  with  some  heathen,  was  hired  to 
reap  the  fields  of  a  rich  Sudra.  On  the  Sunday  aU  the  reapers  were  there  as 
nsnal,  but  this  man  was  absent.  The  owner  of  the  fields  saw  him  on  this 
day,  and  said,  *  Why  do  you  not  work  to-day  with  the  others  1 '  *  Sir,'  said  the 
nian,  <  I  am  a  Christian,  and  our  Lord  has  commanded  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
day.'  The  Sudra  went  away,  saying,  *  You  need  not  work  to-day.'  The  next 
evening,  when  all  the  reapers  were  gathered  together,  their  employer  said  to 
Yesudian,  *  You  call'  yourself  a  Christian,  but  what  do  you  know  about  Christ  1 ' 
The  man  briefly  related  the  life  of  Christ,  and  told  his  master  that  it  was  only 
throngh  Jesus  Christ  that  sinners  can  be  saved.  The  heathen  laughed  him  to 
8com ;  but  their  master  rebuked  them,  and  said,  *  You  shall  not  revile  this  man  : 
what  he  says  is  true  ;  we  are  all  sinners,  and  it  is  only  those  who  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  can  be  saved.  He  gave  His  life  for  us.  I  am  relying  upon 
Jesns  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul.'  He  then  took  Yesudian  aside,  and 
Blaster  and  servant  knelt  down  and  prayed.  Every  subsequent  evening  they 
were  both  engaged  in  offering  prayer  to  God.  The  Sudra  entrusted  Yesudian 
with  the  distribution  of  wages,  and  the  inspection  of  the  harvest,  and  treated  him 
kindly  till  the  work  was  fimshed." 

Another  native  teacher  records  a  remarkable  scene,  intimately  connected 
with  the  demon- worship  which  has  so  long  and  widely  prevailed  in  that 
country  : — 

"  Gurupatham  is  a  Christian  of  about  twelve  yeais'  standing.  He  is  a  regular 
Christian,  and  sets  a  good  example  to  the  rest  of  his  fellow  Christians.  By  trade 
he  is  a  woodcutter.  A  short  time  since  a  Hindoo  met  him,  and  knowing  that  he 
was  a  Christian,  said,  'With  all  your  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  vrill  you  go  to  a 
certain  wood,  and  cut  down  a  tree  in  the  Demon-grove  1 '  (These  demons,  accord- 
ing to  native  notions,  have  their  dwellings  in  groves.)    The  Christian  man  said 
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lie  would,  as  he  was  challenged ;  and  taking  his  axe  went  to  the  sapposed  sacred 
spot.  A  crowd  of  demon-worshippeiB  had  gathered  round  to  witness  the  scene— 
evidently  expecting  some  evil  would  happen  to  him.  The  man  kndt  down  and 
prayed,  then  rose  and  began  to  chop.  When  he  was  about  half-way  through  the 
tree  he  fell  £rom  exhaustion.  The  demon  devotees  set  up  a  shout^  and  nmning 
to  a  pagoda  asked  a  Brahmin  priest  what  they  should  do.  The  priest  gave  them 
sacred  ashes,  and  told  them  quickly  to  smear  him  with  the  ashes,  and  make  him 
say  he  was  quite  defeated  by  the  demon.  But  the  man  recovered,  and  seeing 
these  ashes  upon  him,  went  to  a  river  and  bathed;  then  he  came  back  and 
completely  cut  down  the  tree." 

The  trial  of  the  faith  of  the  chief  actor  in  this  scene  can  be  rightly 
estimated  only  by  those  who  have  lived  among  this  people,  and  know  hov 
long  and  tenaciously  the  notions  respecting  demons  imbibed  in  childhood, 
and  strengthened  in  their  influence  in  after  years,  retain  a  measure  of 
hold.  Under  the  trying  circumstances  of  the  hour,  of  strong  and  oon- 
tinned  muscular  exertion,  combined  with  the  excitement  which  the  occa- 
sion would  naturally  produce,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ''he  ftll  from 
exhaustion."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  witnessed  this 
scene  would  be  led  to  acknowledge  mentally,  if  not  audibly,  as  on  Camel, 
''  The  Lord,  He  is  the  God ;  the  Lord,  He  is  the  God." 

One  of  the  native  assistant  missionaries  in  the  Pareyohaley  district  of 
the  Mission  reports  a  case  which  shows  the  power  of  Christian  principle  is 
resisting  all  the  inducements  which  position  and  emolument  offered  to 
continue  to  hold  office,  and  engage  in  practices  which  the  enligbteofii 
conscience  condemned : — 

''  Zephaniah,  deacon  of  the  congregation  at  Kottumulei,  was,  before  his  conver- 
sion, an  officiating  priest  in  a  temple  which  belonged  to  some  Sudras  numbeiing 
about  100  families.  A  wooden  idol,  which  they  called  the  '  Crown  of  Kali,'  vas 
the  object  of  worship.  An  annual  festival,  which  lasted  ten  days,  was  obsenred 
in  honour  of  this  idol.  A  few  days  before  the  festival,  Neelan,  as  he  was  at  thst 
time  called,  would  prepare  himself  for  his  services  by  fasting  and  mantzams* 
During  the  first  nine  days  he  would  appear  in  gorgeous  attire,  and  once  eveiy  day 
would  circumambulate  the  village  with  the  idol  on  his  head.  The  procession 
was  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  people  and  the  beating  of  the  tom-tom,  with 
other  musical  instruments.  On  the  tenth  day  all  the  people  of  the  Taluq  would 
assemble.  They  occupied  temporary  sheds  erected  for  the  occasion.  Zephani^ 
or  Neelan,  was  on  this  day  believed  to  be  inspired  by  Kali,  and  his  predictions 
were  received  with  veneration,  not  only  by  the  common  people,  but  also  by  tie 
rich,  and  even  by  officials.  By  this  he  got  much  money,  besides  a  good  deal  of 
honour  amongst  the  people.  But  the  Christian  instruction  which  he  received, 
and  the  fact  that  some  of  his  people  had  embraced  Christianity,  led  him  to  gi^ 
up  this  lucrative  post,  and  to  become,  not  in  name  merely,  but  in  reahtr,  s 
believer  in  Christ  He  counted  all  his  worldly  gain  and  honour  as  of  no  talne  m 
comparison  with  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  shortly  afterwnl* 
made  an  open  profession  of  Christianity.    The  Sudras  said  he  would  be  snre  to 
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return  to  them,  and  for  five  years  appointed  no  successor.  Zephaniah  was  taught 
to  read  the  Bible  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  old.  His  children  and  some  of  his 
relatives  have,  through  his  instrumentality,  been  drawn  to  Christ.  As  a  deacon 
he  was  very  useful  to  the  congregation.  He  stirred  up  the  people  to  attend 
divine  service  regularly,  persuaded  them  to  thatch  their  place  of  w^orship,  and 
visited  the  sick  and  prayed  with  them.  He  often  used  to  say  that  the  privileges 
wliich  he  formerly  enjoyed  were  not  equal  to  the  consolation  which  he  felt  at 
present.  Once  the  Sudras,  who  were  formerly  afraid  of  him,  lodged  a  false  com- 
plaint against  him.  He  was  in  great  trouble  about  thiB,*and  came  to  my  house 
once  at  midnight  to  tell  me  of  the  matter.  I  knelt  down  with  him,  and  prayed 
to  God  on  his  behalf.  When  leaving  the  house  he  fully  assured  me  that  he  would 
in  no  wise  relapse.  By  the  grace  of  God  he  escaped  the  dreaded  punishment,  and 
two  of  his  adversaries  were  sentenced  to  rigorous  imprisonment.  Often  when 
listening  to  the  Scriptures,  tears  would  run  down  his  cheeks.  When  ill  he  pro- 
fessed his  faith  in  Christ,  and  died  peacefully  trusting  in  the  Lord." 

The  foUowiog  extract  from  the  same  report  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
field,in  its  onpromising  character, and  the  difficult  and  trying  labour  in  which 
many  of  the  native  agents  are  engaged ;  but  it  shows  also,  that  which  is 
often  to  be  seen,  that  in  due  season  they  "  reap  if  they  fauit  not "  : — 

"The  small  congregation  at  Chemmankalie  lies  in  a  jungly  place.  The  people 
of  this  congregation  were  notorious  thieves.  Though  detected  and  punished  by 
the  Sircar,  they  did  not  relinquish  their  evil  course.  Some  time  ago  they  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  missionary  sent  a  catechist  to 
instruct  them  in  Christianity.  Even,  after  they  joined  us,  they  did  not  give  up 
their  old  habits.  Complaints  of  their  stealing  bullocks,  &c.,  from  not  a  few  were 
often  brought  to  me.  On  examination,  I  found  these  complaints  to  be  true. 
^'ow,  on  the  contrary,  some  lead  an  honourable  life,  and  are  progressing  in  Scrip- 
tnre  knowledge.  Three  lads  were  baptized  during  the  year.  One  of  them  is  the 
Eon  of  Kumbyan,  the  head  of  the  robbers,  and  the  other  is  his  son-in-law. 
Xumbyan  occasionally  attends  the  Divine  services,  but  is  not  yet  converted.  His 
^n  and  his  companions  regularly  attend  our  chapel,  learn  to  read  in  the  Sunday 
chu^,  and  sing  nicely.  Moreover,  they  feel  that  they  are  sinners,  and  put  their 
trust  in  Jesus  for  salvation.  Those  who  call  their  ancestors  thieves,  speak  well  of 
these  young  men.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  churches  in  this  quarter,  I  have 
watched  over  the  conduct  of  these  young  men.  Two  of  them  have  married  accord- 
ing to  the  Cliristian  mode.  Their  wives  also  ask  baptism.  Another  family 
belonging  to  the  congregation  is  persuaded  to  apply  for  baptism.'' 

While  much  of  the  visible  result  of  the  many  forms  of  Christian  effort  is 
among  the  lower  classes,  the  influeoce  of  Christianity  on  the  daily  life  of 
thcfie  oonyerts  is  not  unnoticed,  and  without  effect  on  those  of  the  higher 
I'uiks  of  native  society.  Many  of  these  see  and  inwardly  acknowledge  that. 
God  is  with  the  Christians  of  a  truth ;  but  social  position  and  bondage  seal 
their  lips  and  paralyze  any  effort  to  be  free.  This  is  especiaUy  true  of 
Travancore,  where  Hinduism  is  strong  and  c^te  restrictions  are  rigidly 
Qiaintained. 
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III— SotttJ  Sm — ^llaiatea. 


THE  Society  Islani>s,  of  wliich  Raiatea  fonns  one,  are  ntoated  about  100  milei 
north- west  of  Tahiti.  Raiatka  lies  in  S.  lat.  16^  50'.  It  is  about  50  mikB  in 
circnmferenoe,  of  a  moontaiDoas  character,  and  profusely  ooTeied  with 
▼egetation.  The  mission  was  commenced  in  the  year  1818.  Fteeent  missioiiariei : 
BevB.  J.  L.  Green  and  A.  Peabse. 

The  quiet  unifonnily  which  usually  chaiacterises  mission  life  in  the 

Pacifio  is  sometimes  Taried  by  erentd  of  a  nature  more  or  less  stziking. 

Such  appears  to  baye  been  the  case  in  Raiatea  during  1878.    The  yesr 

was  one  of  change  for  both  missionaxy  and  people.    The  latter  were  bosily 

engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  new  church,  while  the  former  was  watduog 

the  development  of  the  scheme  for  the  extension  of  preaching  statioDson 

Raiatea,  visiting  tbe  Hervey  Group  with  native  teachers  for  New  Onioei, 

and  attending  the  opening  services  of  a  new  church  in  Huahine.    Esrij  in 

the  year,  heavy  gales,  sweeping  over  this  part  of  the  Pacific,  qient  their 

fury  chiefly  in  the  Tuamotu  Group,  and  did  but  little  damage  on  Raiatea 

Two  vessels,  however,  grounded  on  the  reef  of  the  latter  island,  one  of 

which  became  a  total  wreck«     Five  years  only  have  elapsed  since  the  Ber. 

A.  Peabsb  took  up  his  residence  on  Raiatea.    Within  that  brief  period,  by 

development  of  trade  and  economy  in  manufacture,  the  material  wealth  of 

the  native  community  has  greatly  increased;  this,  however,  as  i8,aliei 

commonly  the  case,  has  not  proved  an  unmingled  blessing.    We  leave  Mr. 

Pearse  to  give  the  narrative  in  his  own  words : — 

<<  When  we  first   arrived  here,''  he  eonrce  of  income,  has  increased  greaklj 

writes,  '*  the  people  expressed  oil  from  within  these  few  years,  while  there  w 

the  cocoa-nut  as  a  source  of  income,  no  cotton  plantation  at  the  time  of  cmr 

while  now  it  would  be  a  difficulty  to  settlement  at  Porapora.      It  is  only  the 

get  a  gallon  for  sale  on  all  the  island,  more  fjiligpnj:  ones  that  plant,  for  it 

The  natives  now  dry  the  nuts  in  the  involves  much  labour.     Easier  meuii 

sun,  and  in  this  state  (as  eoprah)  they  of  getting  money  have  brought  serezsl 

are  exported  to  Valparaiso  and  Ham-  sewing  machines  on  the  land.    There 

buig.      Kerosine  oil  is  now  burnt  by  were  only  two  here  on  our  airival ;  now 

the  people,  and  in  every  house  you  will  there  are  fifteen,  twelve  of  which  ue  is 

fin^  one  or  more  lamps.    There  are  at  constant   work.     The   women  jn^ 

least  three  advantages  in  making  eoprah  drying  cocoa-nuts  to  making  dresse?. 

of  the  nuts — ^not  more  than  one-third  of  Several  native  women  are  employed  by 

the  labour  is  involved  in  its  manu-  some  of  the  traders  to  work  ^e  nu* 

factore,  many  of  the  nuts  that  coidd  not  chines  at  six  dollars  per  month  >s<I 

be   made  into  oil  can  be  made  into  their  food.    Increase  of  trade  has  lately 

<:oprah,  and  they  get  at  least  one-eighth  started  into  operation  some  coffee  shops  ; 

more  value  for  the  nuts  thus  sold.  This  there  aie  three  at  present  patronised  by 

method  has  placed  more  money  at  their  both  natives  and  whites.    Several  n^*^ 

disposal       Cotton   planting,   another  stores  have  been  built  since  oar  eettk- 
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menthere*  The  Soci^t^  Commeiciale 
(le  rOceanie  has  finished  extensive 
waiehonses  and  stores.  This  German 
Company  has  erected  these  premises,  in 
uider  to  exempt  themselves  from  the 
enormous  dues  imposed  by  the  French 
PiOTiaional  Government  in  TahitL  The 
produce  obtained  by  them  from  these 
Islands,  and  from  the  Hervey  and  Aus- 
tral groups,  is  landed  there  and  shipped 
direct  to  Hamburg.  This  has  increased 
the  number  of  ships  that  come  into 
port,  some  of  from  500  to  600  tons 
burden.  In  the  year  1876,  there  were 
116  ship  arrivals,  but  in  1878  as  many  as 
164.  On  account  of  the  large  quantity 
of  cotton  shipped  from  here,  the  Messrs* 
Piatt  have  started  an  establishment  for 
ginning  cotton.  They  have  already  five 
gins  at  work  and  are  expecting  two  more* 
These  are  often  at  work  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day.  They  make  a  double  use  of 
their  steam-engine,  that  of  driving  the 
gins,  and  also  that  of  drying  their  cocoa- 


nuts.  Captain  Higgins,  a  trader,  has 
just  finished  a  two-storied  house,  en- 
larged his  store,  and  erected  a  large 
timber  shed.  Many  other  new  houses 
have  been  erected  by  natives  and  whites. 
All  are  of  wood,  and  mostly  shingled. 
Wages  are  increasing  with  the  progress 
of  trade.  Native  carpenters  formerly 
received  50  cents  per  day,  now  they  get 
two  dollars  instead ;  men-servants,  from 
six  to  seven  dollars  per  month  with 
their  food  ;  for  general  labour,  50  cents 
to  one  dollar  per  day,  according  to  the 
laboriousness  attending  it.  So  also  the 
price  of  fish,  of  vegetables,  &c.,  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  people  are  not 
morally  better  for  these  changes  taking 
place  among  them.  The  many  loose 
and  bad  whites  constantly  coming  here 
demoralise  them.  They  encourage,  both 
by  example  and  precept,  drinking 
habits,  lewdness,  gambling.  Sabbath- 
breaking,  &c." 


2.  WORK  IN   THE   OUT-STATIONS, 

Duriog  the  year  fifty-seven  members  were  added  to  the  churoh,  in 
addition  to  fourteen  transferred  ttom  other  churches.  Owing,  however,  to 
deaths  and  removals,  but  little  change  is  apparent  in  the  roll  of  church 
membership,  which  stands  at  396.  The  total  amount  raised  for  all 
purposes  reached  the  noble  sum  of  £1,633  3s.  2d.  sterling.  The  missionary 
assists  the  native  agents  individually  in  preparing  for  the  Lord's-day 
services. 

'^  It  is  no  small  undertaking  for  the 
preachers  to  go  forth  to  the  various 
stations  to  preach ;  the  nearest  is  almost 
five  miles  from  this  settlement,  and  the 


furthest  at  least  twenty  miles.  They 
leave  on  Saturday  and  return  on  the 
Monday.  They  are  very  zealous  and 
•self-denying  in  the  work,  and  the  Mas- 
ter has  rewarded  their  labours.  We 
have  a  preacher's  prayer  meeting  on 
ordinance  Lord's -days  at  sundown. 
We  pray  for  the  Divine  blessing  on  our 
labours,  relate  anything  new  or  striking 
in  our  preaching  itineracy,  and  stimulate 


each  other  to  press  forward.  During 
the  past  year  the  natives  erected  five 
school-rooms,  which  are  also  used  for 
Divine  service  on  Lord's-days.  Three 
of  these  are  built  here  and  two  at 
Tahaa.  In  my  last  letter,  I  told  you 
that  I  had  arranged  to  go  to  Fetuna 
to  open  their  new  school-room.  I  went 
at  the  time  appointed.  I  preached  at 
Vaiaau  on  iJie  Lord's-day,  and  on 
Monday  sailed  there  for  the  opening  of 
the  room  the  next  day.  The  distance 
Ijetween  the  two  places  is  about  five 
miles.    Fetuna  for  many  years  has  been 
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associated  in  the  people's  minds  with 
drunkenness  and  Sabbath  -  breaking. 
The  chief  of  that  part  of  the  district 
was  the  main  cause  of  their  wickedness. 
Towards  the  end  of  1877,  seeing  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  on  each  side  of 
his  district,  he  began  to  think.  God 
worked  in  him  to  desire  a  preaching 
station  there,  and  he  opened  his  house 
for  Lord's-day  services.  He  gave  up 
drinking,  induced  others  to  do  the  same; 
prevailed  on  a  young  man  to  commence 
a  school,  which  was  soon  attended  by 
young  and  old.  This  led  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  school-room.  For  more  than 
three  months  before  the  room  was 
finished,  the  Sabbath  had  been  regarded, 
drinking  abolished,  the  school  attended ; 
and  while  they  were  building  the  room 
they  were  at  the  same  time  building  a 
small  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  preachers,  enclosing  the  whole  with 
a  fence,  and  also  drying  cocoa-nuts  for 
the  purchase  of  decent  clothes,  and  food 
for  the  dedication.  On  Monday  before 
I  left  Vaiaau,  I  heard  that  the  people 
had  as  usual  held  service  in  the  house 
of  the  chief.  Whilst  the  deacon  was 
concluding  the  last  prayer,  the  house 
fell  down  into  the  sea.  It  was  built  on 
posts  over  the  sea ;  these  posts,  partly 


rotten,  gave  way  with  the  weight  of  tiie 
people.  The  part,  however,  where  the 
preacher  stood  did  not  fall  doini;8o 
while  the  majority  were  dripping  with 
sea- water,  he  and  a  few  other  vi^itois 
were  dry.  In  my  address,  at  the  open- 
ing, I  compared  the  house  to  their 
former  state  of  ungodliness^  and  iiig<ed 
them  to  let  it  fall  down,  and  as  ther 
had  entered  into  the  new  and  better 
room,  so  they  should  enter  into  the 
newer  and  better  life.  That  the  iklliog 
down  of  the  house  should  be  a  warning, 
and  a  turning  point ;  that  the  wicked 
past  may  fall  down,  and  the  better 
future  be  entered  upon  at  once.  This 
seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  chief, 
and  decided  him  to  serve  the  Lori 
Both  he  and  his  wife  have  since  joined 
the  church,  and  are  the  main  star  of 
the  station.  After  the  opening,  ire 
partook  of  the  large  feast  piovidei 
We  subsequently  commenced  school 
Over  fifty  of  all  ages  formed  themsdves 
into  classes,  and  entered  with  zeal  into 
the  exercises  set  for  them.  During  hist 
year  I  visited  and  conducted  Divine 
service  in  all  the  preaching  stations, 
both  on  Eaiatea  and  Tahaa,  with  Ten 
much  pleasure  to  myself,  and,  I  hope, 
profit  to  the  people." 


3.  VISIT  TO  THE  HERVEY  GROUP. 

On  the  10th  of  April  Mr.  Pearse,  together  with  three  native  teachers 
and  their  respeotive  wives,  destined  for  the  New  Guinea  Mission,  embaiked 
in  the  Coronet  for  Rarotonga.  On  the  way  thither  the  vessel  called  at 
Atiu.  Respecting  the  condition  of  this  island,  Mr.  Pearse  gives  a  sad 
account : — 


"  A  very  destructive  hurricane  swept 
over  the  land,  about  the  same  time  as 
that  which  did  such  fearful  devastation 
in  the  Tuamotu  Group.  For  three  days 
and  nights  the  Atiu  people  suffered 
from  its  violence,  sweeping  down  cocoa- 
nilt  trees,  bananas,  and  food  in  general. 
After  this  a  grub,  new  to  them,  de- 
stroyed their  taro  as  it  grew.    The  kind 


teacher  prepared  food  for  me,  the  best 
he  could  get.  I  managed  to  eat  part  of 
the  fowl,  but  the  bread-fruit  was  « 
young  and  hard,  and  the  taro  so  small 
and  soft,  that  I  could  not  eat  it  So  I 
saw  the  land  in  famine.  No  ahip  ^ 
visited  them  for  three  months,  and 
much  as  the  jieople  would  have  likw 
to  purchase  ^oni^  biscuit,  or  rice,  the 
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captain  could  not  spare  tliem  any  quan- 
tity.   The  people  seemed  to  have    a 
sad,  down-trodden  look.    This  is,  how- 
ever, no  wonder,  for  their  kings,  whose 
^-a&sals  they  are,  keep  them  subject  by 
great  demands  of   labour  continually 
imposed   upon  them.      On   the    16th 
we  arrived    at    Karotonga.      I    was 
charmed  with  its  appearance.    Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Gill  received  me  warmly.     I  soon 
felt  at  home  at  the  mission  house,  and 
the  days  passed  rapidly  and  pleasantly. 
What  with  the  care  of  students  in  the 
Institution,  of  boys  in  the  Institution 
school,  the  superintendence  of  churches, 
and  preaching,  Mr.  GiU  had  his  hands 
full  of  work,  to  say  notliing  of  the 
niany  varied  labours  which  fall  upon 
us  missionaries  day  by  day.     But  he 
seemed  to  have  so  much  enenry  and 
elasticity  that  work  was  a  delight  to 
^onL    I  heard  the  three  classes  of  boys 
c^umined  in  their  English  lesson,  and 
^Bs  surprised  at  their  quickness  and 
general   accuracy.      I    gave    them  an 
address   to  stimulate    them    in    their 
'Studies.    Whilst  it  was  still  twilight  on 
Friday  morning  we  went  to  church. 
I   was    surprised    to    see    the    large 
stone  church  nearly  filled  with  people. 
There  must  have  been  over  500  persons 
present    Mr.  Gill  took  the  first  part, 
and  gave  a  short  address,  afterwards 
leaving  the  meeting  open  for  those  who 
^hed  to  speak.    Several  got  up  and 
delivered  animated  speeches.     I  under- 
'^ood  a  good  part  of  what  was  spoken. 
The  Barotongans  find  very  little  difii- 
cnlty  in  imderstanding  the  Tahitian, 
but  the  Tahiti  people  find  great  difli- 
culty  in  understanding  the  Rarotongan. 
On  Saturday  afternoon  we  attended  a 
deacons*  prayer  meeting,  and  much  en- 
joyed it.     On  Lord's-day  morning    I 
preached ;    the   church   was  crowded. 
The  people  are  charmed  with  the  Ta- 
nitiaa  language ;  it  is  more  soft,  musical, 
and  flexible  than  theirs.      I  enjoyed 


their  hearty  singing.  Men,  women, 
and  children  sing  in  the  air  voice.  It 
seemed  strange,  however,  to  the  ear,  for 
the  Tahitians  take  parts,  air,  tenor,  and 
bass.  On  Monday  we  walked  to  Nga> 
tangiia,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,, 
where  tlie  people  had  invited  us,  and 
from  whence  also  I  was  to  embark. 
A  very  large  gathering  of  people 
assembled  at  the  house  of  the  Queen. 
After  the  presentations  were  over,  I 
was  asked  to  go  to  the  church  and 
adtlress  them.  Before  I  was  there,  the 
people  had  filled  that  large  building, 
and  they  paid  the  greatest  attention  to 
my  address.  I  left  Barotonga  with 
many  grateful  remembrances.  On  the 
25th  we  came  up  with  Hervey 
Island.  Early  the  following  morning 
we  were  abreast  of  Aitutaki.  Tlie 
stm  was  rising  as  we  neared  the  en- 
trance in  a  boat.  Just  as  we  landed 
we  heard  the  people  singing  the  last 
hymn  of  their  early  service.  The 
deacons  ran  on  to  the  church  and  de- 
tained the  congregation,  in  order  that 
they  might  see  and  hear  the  missionary 
from  Raiatea.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight 
to  see  the  buQding  filled  with  people  of 
all  ages  ;  nearly  600  must  have  been 
assembled  there.  It  was  their  usual 
Friday  morning  meeting,  and  they 
listened  with  deep  attention  to  my 
addr&ss.  On  the  follo\iing  Tuesday  I 
breakfasted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  at 
Manoaia,  who  kindly  welcomed  me  to 
their  island  home.  Afterwards  we  com- 
l>ared  notes  of  our  work,  and  had  a  long 
and  animated  discussion  on  the  best  modes 
of  can'ying  out  schemes  of  usefulness. 
Towards  the  evening  we  walked  over 
the  hiU,  and  descended  into  a  very  ex- 
tensive taro  plantation.  I  was  surprised 
by  the  immense  labour  bestowed  on 
the  work,  and  by  the  neatness  and 
regularity  of  the  various  beds.  Be- 
fore the  sun  was  up  the  next  morning 
we  attended  chui-ch.     It  is  a  new,  sub- 
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Btantial  stone  building.  It  was  pretty 
well  filled  with  people — a  gladsome 
sight  I  ascended  the  high  pulpit,  Mr. 
Harris  read  the  hymn,  and  I  was  to 
read  the  Tahitian  Scriptures,  but  the 
printing  seemed  to  me  as  trees  walking. 
I  turned  the  Bible  this  side  and  that, 
but  there  was  not  light  enough  to  read. 
Mr.  Harris  managed,  however,  td  read 
from  a  laige  print  Testament  on  neaiing 
the  light.     I  could  just  read  my  text 


and  notes  after  the  prayer.  The  service 
was  one  of  delight  to  me,  and  so  it 
seemed  also  to  the  people.  It  is  con- 
ducted early,  so  that  the  people  may 
have  the  whole  day  for  work,  ▼hieh 
often  lies  at  a  distance.  I  was  especi- 
ally pleased  with  the  king  and  teacher; 
they  are  both  veterans  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord,  both  worthy,  God-feaiin£[ 
men." 


4.  DESCRIPTION  OF  WRECKS. 

On  Mr.  Pearse's  return  to  Raiatea,  one  of  the  first  duties  which  awaited 
him  was  that  of  arranging  for  the  May  meetings.  These  gatherings  be 
describes  as  having  been  of  a  most  enthusiastic  and  sucoessfol  chaneter. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  first  of  the  shipping  disasters  already  referred  to  took 
place: — 


"A    splendid    French   barque,    the 
NouvelU    St    Michaelf   of    about    550 
tons,  laden  with  a  most  valuable  cargo, 
struck  on  the  reef  opposite  the  church, 
on   Lord's-day    morning,  June    23rd, 
just  as  I  had  concluded  my  last  prayer. 
We  soon  got  across  in  my  boat  to  render 
help.    With  some  difficulty  we  lifted 
the  passengers  fiom    the  ship  to  the 
higher  part  of  the  reef.   A  French  lady 
4md  her  little  boy  I  sent  ashore  to  my 
house.    Just  after  the  ship  struck,  the 
-Captain  shot  himself.     I  did  what  I 
could  in  providing  accommodation  for 
the  luggage,  helping  the  king  in  the 
great  responsibility  thrown  upon  him, 
&c.      We  buried  the  Captain  on  the 
following  morning.    A  ship  was  char- 
tered to  take  up  a  little  caigo,  and 
inform  the  French  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  the  loss.    The  French  steamer, 
the    Segond,    was    immediately    sent 
4own,  and  left  on  the  I2th  July  with 
the  passengers  and  Government  stores. 
The  wreck  was  sold  to  a  trader  here  for 
375  dollars.     The  mate  and  one  of  the 
passengers  came  up  before  they  left,  to 
thank  me  for  the  help  I  had  rendered, 
.and  to  give  me  the  ship's  barometer.  The 


Admiral,  who  was  Acting  Giovemor  in 
Tahiti  at  the  time,  wrote  thanking 
me.  The  natives  behaved  themaelTes 
throughout  with  great  praiseworthiness. 
The  natives  received  at  least  2,<)00 
dollars  for  labour  on  the  ship,  in  Eaving 
cargo  and  taking  it  ashore,  in  cleaning, 
repairing,  painting,  so  as  to  fit  for  sale. 
But  while  good  resulted  to  the  people 
the  wreck  wrought  great  eviL  Doxev 
of  barrels  of  wine  and  spirits  of  w.oo^ 
kinds  drifted  ashore.  Most  of  thene 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tahaa  people. 
The  wreck  of  faith  that  followed  ms 
infinitely  worse  than  shipwreck. 

"  On  the  5th  of  September  we  ncarfj" 
hadanother wreck.  Theschoonerifarim 
Oodeffroy,  in  going  out  of  the  paaaa^e 
in  calm  weather,  got  on  the  reei^  and 
the  sea  drifted  her  up  over  the  laxge 
coral  without  doing  her  much  damage, 
and  with  a  very  little  labour  she  ira$ 
made  safe  for  the  night.  She  had  no 
cargo,  but  was  leaving  for  Hnahine  t) 
obtain  one.  The  difficulty  was  t<i 
get  her  off  again.  To  do  this  a  clever 
mechanic  was  sent  down  from  Tahiti  tn 
superintend  the  work.  For  nearly  tvi* 
months,  between  twenty  and  thiztj  men 
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were  more  or  less  employed  at  this 
andertaking.  Scientific  appliances  were 
used  to  nuse  the  ship,  in  order  to  insert 
supports  for  gliding  her  into  deep  water.  . 
Bat  heavy  seas  would  destroy  in  a 
night  the  work  of  a  week,  and  want  of 
courage  often  delayed  the  overseer  in 
his  fflovements,  so  that  when  the  ship 
might  have  been  got  off  he  failed  to  do 
it.  They  had  worn  away  the  false  keel, 
and  nearly  the  proper  keel  also,  with 
(Iraggbg  her  along  the  reef.  One  day, 
after  nearly  2,000  dollars  had  been  spent 
in  labour,  rope,  wood,  &c,  I  met  the 
agent  of  the  owner,  and  said  if  he  had 
at  first  offered  500  dollars,  for  the  church, 
to  the  Government,  the  people  would 
liave  got  her  off  with  a  couple  of  days' 
vorL  After  allowing  the  overseer  to 
proceed  for  another  week,  but  without 
snccess,  the  agent  asked  me  if  I  thought 
the  GoTemment  would  assist  him,  for 
lie  felt  sure  the  overseer  would  finally 
^"^reck  her.  I  did  my  best  with  the 
king  and  governors,  for  I  felt  it  a  kind 
of  disgrace  to  see  the  ship  on  the  reef  so 
long,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that 
the  natives  should  try;  if  they  succeeded 
without  seriously  damaging  her,  the 
agent  would  supply  the  Government 
with  28,000  pickets,  five  feet  high, 
14,000  feet   of   scantling,   and    nails 


sufficient  to  complete  the  picket  fence 
for  the  settlement,  nearly  three  miles 
in  length.  This  was  valued  at  1,940 
dollars.  Out  of  this  the  Government 
agreed  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars,  say  a 
dollar  a  head  for  the  people,  and  he 
would  give  the  remaining  940  dollars 
for  putting  the  ship  into  deep  water. 
If,  however,  the  people  failed,  or  se- 
riously damaged  the  ship,  he  woidd 
not  pay  anything  for  their  labour.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  November,  the 
people  set  to  work,  got  some  long  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  chopped  the  top  part  wedge 
shape,  turned  over  the  ship  gently  on 
the  reef,  inserted  the  thin  edges  under 
the  keel,  turned  her  over  on  the  top, 
and  before  sun-set  got  her  into  deep 
water,  and  away  she  sailed.  It  was  a 
work,  however,  of  some  difficulty  and 
danger  for  us.  The  overseer  hindered 
us  all  he  could,  but  I  had  faith  that  if 
the  people  were  kept  at  it  they  would 
succeed.  With  loud  and  long  huriahs 
the  ship  was  sailed  to  a  good  anchorage. 
I  was  very  glad  for  the  sake  of  the  ship, 
but  also  for  the  fence;  for  now  we  shall 
have  a  new  broom  road  and  bridges, 
and  the  settlement  will  be  made  respect- 
able by  the  time  the  church  is  opened. 
My  desire  will  be  gained." 


6.  NEW  CHURCH  AT  HUAHINE. 

When  writiog  in  January,  Mr.  Pearse  was  able  to  report  that  the  new 
churches,  both  at  IUiatea  and  Porafora,  were  nearly  finished.  These 
buildings  have  probably  ere  this  been  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Qod. 
The  following  account  is  given  of  the  opening  of  the  new  church  at 

HtTAHINB. 


"  On  the  16th  of  December  I  left  with 
several  deacons,  preachers,  and  other 
church  members  for  Huahinb,  for  the 
'ledication  of  their  new  church.  Hiomai 
and  a  few.  others  from  Maupiti  were 
^  with  us.  On  the  Friday  previously 
we  opened  a  new  school-room  at  Vai- 
rahi,  and  on  the  Saturday  sailed  to 


Tahaa,  and  opened  a  new  school-room 
at  Faaoha.  We  conducted  services  there 
on  Lord's-day,  returning  in  the  evening 
to  be  ready  for  leaving  for  Huahine  the 
next  moming.  At  Huahine  I  met  Mr. 
Green,  also  two  of  the  French  brethren, 
Messrs.  Vernier  and  Bmn,  also  Noho- 
raamotu,  a  native  pastor  from  Tahiti, 
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and  Tekan^  the  Maiaoiti  pastor.  The 
dedication  and  feast  passed  off  with 
great  satisfaction  on  the  18th.  The 
church  was  crowded,  the  singing  was 
good,  the  sem^ons  were  appropriate,  and 
the  feast  was  well  provided.  Mr.  Brun 
preached  in  the  morning,  and  Nohoraa- 
motu  in  the  evening.  The  missionary 
meeting  next  day  was  well  attended, 
and  the  speeches  were  lively  and  to  the 
point.  The  midnight  meeting  was 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  people  in 
the  service  of  the  Lord.  The  children's 
meeting  took  place  on  the  day  follow- 
ing. The  singing  was  cheerful,  and 
the  recitations  were  admirably  rendered. 
The  preceding  day  was  devoted  to  a 
deacons'  meeting  in  the  morning,  a 
church  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and  a 
teachers'  meeting  in  the  evening.  The 
church  meeting  was  rendered  particu- 
larly pleasing  and  impressive  by  the 
reception  of  ten  new  members  into  the 
chureh,  by  the  setting  apart  of  three  new 


deacons,  and  the  appointment  of  sevcEd 
young  members  as  preachen^  to  assist 
the  deacons  in  conducting  Lord's-day 
services  in  the  districts.  On  Lord's-ds j 
we  spent  a  most  delightful  time  to- 
gether, in  hearing  and  in  working.  On 
the  following  Monday,  I,  with  mj 
ministerial  brethren,  sailed  to  Baiatea. 
The  26th  of  December  we  spent  at 
Tahaa,  when  nearly  200  children  and 
young  people  recited  and  sang.  Od 
Lord's-day  we  held  services  on  br,ib 
islands,  and  celebrated  the  ordinances. 
On  Tuesday  we  sailed  to  Porapon,  and 
conducted  their  midnight  service  fcr 
bidding  adieu  to  the  old  year,  anJ 
entering  upon  the  new.  The  wbok 
island  had  gathered  together  on  the 
Queen's  lawn,  and  there  we  thoTon^hlv 
enjoyed  ourselves  in  praise  and  prajer 
and  suitable  addresses.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  we  met  for  prayer  to  ask 
the  Divine  blessing  on  the  new  year.^ 


IV. 


-Institution  for  gang^tm;  of  ^issionnnts. 


THE  erection  of  the  new  building  at  Sevenoaks  for  the  Mission  School 
FOB  GiBLS  is  an  undertaking  that  will  task  to  the  utmost  the  efforti 
of  its  managers  in  the  collection  of  funds,  and  is  thero£6re  esraeBtly 
commended  to  the  supporters  of  the  Society  ;  and,  inaamucli  as  £6,000  a 
still  needed  for  the  full  completion  of  their  plans,  they  cannot  too  strooglj 
uzge  the  matter  on  the  kind  consideration  of  their  friends. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  the  Building  Fuhd,  but  the  current  expenditare 
and  maintenance  of  the  School  for  which  they  now  plead.  In  this  fond 
there  is  a  chronic  annual  deficit  which  is  gradually  exhausting  the  nnall 
ayailable  resources  of  the  Institution,  and  occasioning  much  anxiety  totk 
ladies  who  manage  its  concerns.  The  annual  expense  of  boarding  lo^ 
educating  each  child  is  partly  met  by  the  parents,  but  the  balanoe  baa  to 
be  found  by  the  managers;  and  as  their  funds  do  not  suffice  for  thepurpo^' 
it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  what  must  speedily  happen,  unlesa  wune  much 
lai^ger  snm  than  at  present  is  supplied  by  the  ohuzches. 

Th«  ckims  which  missionaries  have  upon  the  churob  ar»toap«ta>t^ 
need  words  in  support  of  them.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  present  tlui  biief 
statement  of  facts  to  the  readers  of  The  Chrokicle,  on  behalf  of  the 
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fiammtte  tif  Jadm  irho  hare  so  long  snd  ably  oondooted  its  affAira,  ajid 
whose  great  desire  it  is  to  board  and  educate  in  the  simplest  and 
most  economical  way  the  children  committed  to  their  care,  with  a  due 
regard  to  their  future  necessities  and  circumstances.  To  any  of  these 
kdies,  but  especially  to  Meb.  Pye-Smith,  of  Sevenoaks,  subscriptions  and 
eommonicationB  may  be  addmssed. 

Son.  Sseretsry.^^ra.  Pye-Smith,  6t.  ElatlufiiMf,  Seyenoahs,  Kent. 
IVMwtifvr.— ThomM  Gardner,  Seq.,  BaoUmrat  Hfll,  Eacez. 
iroMJbvTf.— Meaiia.  Barday  &  Co.,  Lombatd  19traet. 

CommUUe. 

Hn.  Bartludomaw.                           Mra.  Gardner.  Mrs.  Price. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Croselty.  Mias  Prioe. 

Mrs.  J.  Howard.  |           Mias  Pye-6mtth. 

Mra.  SUol  Honwd.  Mn.  Rtina. 

Un.  Devitt                         <          Mra.  Habdltah.  j           Lady  Read. 

Mm  S.  EIUs.                        I           Mta.  Uoyd.  Misa  Reed. 

Hn.  W.  Fowlar.                             MiaaMorley.  Misa  £•  Robafta. 


Mn.  Binney. 

Mn.  Alfnd  Berwick. 

Mn.  Conway. 


v.- 


-|totts  of  i\t  glratj  anb  (B^tutU. 


1.  DEPA.RTURE. 
The  Rev.  B.  E.  Anderson,  returning  to  Oudtshoorn,  embarked  for  Cape 
Town,  per  steamer  Conway  Castle^  August  19th. 

2.  ARRIVAL  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Rev.  W.  Montoomert,  Mis.  Montgomeiy,  and  five  children,  from  Mada- 
gascar, per  steamer  Manora,  August  3rd. 

3.  LIFU.— A    MISSIONARY'S    DEPARTURE. 

The  Rev.  Jah£S  Sleigh,  whose  arrival  in  this  country  vras  reported  in  our 

June  number,  thus  describes  the  feelings  which  his  j^moval  from  their  midst 

♦voted  among  the  people  of  his  charge : — "  My  leaving  this  sphere  of  labour, 

probably  for  ever,  to  take  our  child  to  England  for  education,  and  to  meet  such 

fnends  as  are  surviving  after  twenty-one  years'  absence  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 

"pnere,  including  sixteen  years  of  labour  on  Lifu,  is  like  tearing  up  by  the  roots  a 

tree  long  planted  and  growing  in  the  same  spot.    A  very  fine  discrimination  and 

^imstian  spirit  pervaded  all  the  native  addresses  given  at  our  parting  meetings, 

specially  at  Mu.    The  feeling  was  too  deep  and  painful  to  be  noisy.    Nor  have 

^^^^^  substantial  demonstrations  of  aflfection  towards  us,  as  a  family,  been  wanting. 

^*i  teacher — I  may  perhaps  say,  my  best  teacher — seemed,  and  was  treated  as 

suffering  from  a  kind  of  monomania  on  account  of  our  leaving.    He  absented 

iiaself  for  more  than  a  month  from  his  station  and  work,  and  refused  to  leave  us 

^7  ^ht  and  by  day,  till  I  suspected  and  found  that  he  was  giving  himself  to 

P^yer  to  Qod,  and  to  persuade  us  not  to  go  to  England  and  leave  the  work.   With 

the  Bolemnity  of  a  prophet  delivering  the  burden  of  his  message,  he  gave  us 

.^  charge  and  ceased,  much  as  did  the  friends  of  Paul  at  Csesarea,  with,  *  The 

^'"  of  the  Lord  be  done.'    Another  of  the  unnumbered  instances  of  the  fearfully 

psiiuul  stTuggles  with  our  own  will,  before  the  Divine  will  can  be  acquiesced  in. 

*^^  especially  painful  task  for  these  poor  sheep." 
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4.  SERIOUS  TIDINGS. 

Death  of  the  Key.  Db.  Mullens,  the  Foreign  Secretart. 

The  Directors  expected  that  the  last  mail  from  Zanzibar,  which  arrived 
on  August  16,  would  have,  brought  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mullens,  giving  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  party  proceeding  to  Lake  Tanganyika  from 
the  date  of  their  leaving  Zanzibar  (June  13),  but  no  letter  from  him  was 
received,  though  information  obtained  from  another  source  intimated  that 
the  travellers  were  making  way  with  comparative  speed,  and  with  no 
special  difficulty.  To-day  (August  22),  on  the  eve  of  going  to  press,  the 
following  distressing  telegram  was  received  from  Messrs.  Boustead,  Ridley, 
&  Co.,  of  Zanzibar : — "  Dr,  Mullens  died  near  Mptcaptcoy  July  10  ;  peritonitis 
— partiadars  maiV^  Thus  early,  in  carrying  out  the  enterprise  to  which  Dr. 
Mullens  nobly  devoted  himself,  has  he  fallen  ;  while  the  Society  is  depriTctl 
of  the  important  aid  which  it  was  expected  that  he  would  be  able  to  render 
in  the  primary  arrangements  of  the  Central  African  Mission.  This  sail 
intelligence  will  be  received  by  the  Directors  and  friends  of  the  Society  with 
deep  sorrow,  and  the  arrival  of  the  mail  will  be  awaited  with  much  anxiety. 


VI. — Cratntetions. 

From  May  Id  to  July  llth,  1879 — (continued). 


Cttga*  Beditifham 5  IS  7 

ChfrUim,Sfe 2  12  0 

C%iNl«ir.  For  Widow**  Fond  0  15  6 

aUKerot  2  15  0 


CoUnu 1    7    0 


ComttaU,    AttxQUry......    49    1  10 

CbtMt.    West 8  12    6 

„       East   3    7    4 


MImDIxob 10    0 


Ortnt  Harwooi.  ForWldowft' 
Fund 0  16    0 


\      Fud  ... 


For   WUmrv* 


a  IS  1 


Crmton 3    8    0 


Crotfbwrmuh.     S«T.  A.   C. 
Smith 


Dtrhf.    MiM  CtiAlliBor,  for 
ChmaandNew  Ouinea  ..    2    0    0 
MiM  Helen  CluUiBor  ....    S    0   o 


JSMthoum0 27  18    6 

For  Ber.  J.  Peaiee,  Mada- 

10    0    0 


Xghttm.   AnxUlarT II  5  6 

JTmimpM.  For  Widow*' Faad    0  6  0 

Mr.  J.  Parlcei,  for  do 0  8  0 

Spaom.    Church  Street  ....    9  8  1 

MiMLee'iBox 1  1  6 


Hmlifax.    Aoxiliarj 24  19    5 

SanU^.    Tabernacle  lo  15  10 

JBai^Jn^^n 18    5 

SawUfife.  8    S    9 

H0nUjf-en-Thame$.    Anx.  ..  63  10    4 

atnuSot   10  U  10 

Heraham 20  15    0 


HneUife.  A  ThankolTcrlng 
(£3  for  deM),  per  Ber.  O. 
Grant 5    0    0 


JEa$*x,    AttxHlaiT 8C8  18    1 

Fntrtham    2  16    8 


rMuUnu.    Mr.A.Medwin    1    1    0 


OlouttUfr.     Bonthgate  Ch.  56  18    8 
OrmtUhmm 24    0    0 


Oramt  CMiona,  nr.  Ch*lm$- 

/drd.    JohnDlzon,  Eeq***  tl    0    0 
Mr*.  Dixon 10   0 


Lanctuikira.    WeetAnz 370  0  0 

LtmenaUr.    Auxiliary S87    8  8 

Lanfford 2  10  2 

Ltamington.    Mn.  C.  Potter    8  0  0 

Rev.  J.  B  Beamiih U  8  0 

LegacTof  the  Ute  MiM  M. 

Smith 357  0  6 


IMenttr.  Mn.  Chambera, 
for  Marj  Paikthasarathj, 
MadTM 10    0    0 


LuugKhorvmgh 2    5    0 

JTeMon.    AnxUiary 16  16    9 

Mulfm.    Auxiliary 9    3    8 

ManAeutar.  Stockport  Koad    1    0  11 

UtftUidtBank,  For  Widows' 
Fund 0  17    0 


jr«w  Inm,    IndepCBdat  Ck.   »   J   » 
JITrw  IV-Mbfar 2    ■•   « 

NtHTaMfvm.  2V««,  Auxiliary  19    v    o 


KeicUm-U-  Willotea. 
Widowa'FUBd  4    «   i 


JfortMiBmfton,    AuxIUxfy  ..    IS 


y«tHmtKoutahir0.   Auxfflary  H  l»   a 

OUOmy 3  It   ? 

OtHtf 


1     9    « 


Onfmr 12  t»   * 

Otmeatry.  BiaMct  Auxiliary  «S  IJ   < 
Outtdl*.   AuxHlaiy  ........    3   *   • 

rHtrbortvgh,  We»tt»teCh.   6  IS  < 
Foriamaulh.    AuxOiaiy  ....  62  19   X 

E«0din§.    Auxmwy 166  19   > 

]t«cA«tter.  For  Mn.  Duthie's 
Zenana  MlMloBfXafcrcoll    7    16 


Jlyrff.    MiMM.Tounff 


2    0 


Sntmiokt.    StJokn'kCh...    lU   « 

ShtmnuM.    Ataaa  Bead  Ch., 
for  Widow*' 


1  19   9 
SKt^UU.    Mark  Firth,  Bn..  25    •   » 


LOKDOK  X188I0KABT  8001JETT. 


649^ 


Bantdmrf.  0waa  RiU  Ch., 
a  Frirad,  per  Mr.  T.  F. 
Foole 0    0    0 


JsMrirt.   A  Moid. 


0  10    0 


Eiq 0  10    6 

.Mt^riif$ 87    0    0 

St»»i 10    0    0 


StoAftH,  AMtclUMt....    0  18    4 
SimfStratftrd 1    a    o 


I  rawrfoM.  Legacy  of  the  Uto 

i     Xr.  Wm.  BantoB 100    0    0 


7«nitoek.   Aullltfr. 18  18    8 

Uwrtei.  A.  L— Weber....    0    6    0 


J»ft»y.  MlnOlbbOBs^Mae 
ofjwwtafi,  tat  Central 
Amea.  ....,,,,,, 2    0    0 


A»Mr«  riBt.   Auxiliary    9    4    8 
AFHcad. 10    0    0 


netnftn. 


6    8    0 


^fM«U.  Zl<«Clia.Ladlce 
Sfwtaf  Society,  for  Mr. 
H«ekcr,Neyoer 15    0    0 

^•*M*M.  Traatceaofthe 
lite  Joko  Dyer,  £mi 61  18    8 

^nhridgt,  Ber.  J.  Hayden   3  10   0 

'W^rtaMf. 9    7    8 


^•'"•^ 21    6  10 


•'sflirton.   .„ 8    9  0 

'^»H». 0  10  0 

Feitoa-imdir-UM.   Char- 

W41lffla.....\Tr. 12  10  0 


r«m«rt*.  rer  John  Palmer, 
^raTcTaacher 10   0    0 


iMfc/fl 


WALB8. 


3    18 


***<«*,♦*. 4  10  0 

*«•.    PlOVghCh.    3  10  0 

^riigud.  Tabernacle 2  13  0 

*f*>«MWr# 8  10  9 


CtamarvonMlre.  SonfhWett, 

per&eT.  T.  Jonea 3    3  6 

OlamerfoiMfctrw.    Batt  Anz.  10    1  6 

ZJUmfieka,    CUmeL  3    2  3 

LUmfBirtatrHnUm,  ....••.•    4    0  0 

JJanrtNi.  Tabernacle 10  8 


LUauam^raid.  1  10    0 

MtrOtrrTrdJU.  BcthcadaCh.    0    3    0 
PrnOr* 1  II    1 


Kmth  Diiiriet 2  14    8 


BAyl.    Aulllary 11    9    0 

Legacy  of  tliie  late  Mn. 

Lewie  Pvgh 30   0   0 


SiHthin. 


9    7 


SwoiMM  Diitriet.   Aoziliary  88  10  7 

WemfAbtrawon 0  13  6 

SCOTLAND. 

AOoa,    D.Paton,Eaq. 00   0  0 

Cbnofi.  hp  IHmfwaa.  Mr.  B.A. 

MacUatoeh 1    1  0 


Edinburgh.    M.T 3  10    0 

JS^n.    L^picy  of  the  late 
MiM Jane  Boberteon.... 3000    0    0 


OUufoit,  perMn.MeCaUoch, 

for  Oirla'  School,  Pehtng.  .200 
B.O.,A>r Central AMca....  100   0    0 

HamtUoH.  St.  Jam*  a'a  Cong. 
Ch 0    0    0 


Hunap 28    0  6 

XirfteoUy.    Annnitr  of  the 

lateMr.PhUp  4    0  0 

Maddtrif,    M'.T.Ieddle...    1  10  0 

Orkmejf$,Sdaf 0  12  0 

ShvnU. 0    0  0 

AiiN.    Mr.  J.  dark 0    8  0 

Wiek 8    8  11 


Fmr  Bar.  S.  A.  Wartham. 

Canonbte 6    6    8 

CaatteDonglaa 4  II  10 

Dingwall 2   8   0 


Lanirholm    10   9    0 

Selkirk loll    0^ 


IBBLAND. 

CIoMoMto.    Per  Ml«  Hon- 
gerford 


3    6    1' 


Coagk.    Prom  the  estate  of 
the  late  Mr.  Smith 37  18   8* 


OaUrmin*.  PorOtfleraineand 
Agherton  Schoola, India..  IS  13    0 


IhMtH.    Legacy  of  the  Ute 
Miae  Brown 90   0    0 


■Ptr  Bar.  M.  A.  War^uim. 

Bandon 13  9 

Clonakilty  8  IB  4 

Cork 0    0  8 

Dublin    AnziUary  7    8  0 

Bnnis 1  14  9 

Oalway 1  12  »- 

Limerick 3    0  8 

Nowry 6  10  0 

Sllgo 6  10  0 

COLONIAL    AND    FOR  ETON 
80CIBTIBS  AND  MISSION 
STATIONS. 
StrbUt.     Ithaca,  collected 
after    MlaalonaMy  Prayer 
Meetings,     for      Central 
AfHca   8    0    » 


Btrkamport.  PerBeT.W.B. 
Phllllpa 10    1    4 

Brubam.    "Wharf  Street,  for 
Widowi'Pnnd  8    0    6 


Canada.    Shtrbrook.       BCT. 
Archibald  Dnir 1    0    0 


Htr9tif  laJanda.  Por  Boats 
for  Baatera  Teachers  In 
NewGuinea  162    0    0 


Xanfaia.    Per  ReT.   O.  A. 
UaxTla   20    0    0- 


yotaSeotUi.  Hallfhx,  Legacy 
of  the  late  Mlaa  Jane  Lesael  24  12    1 


Marvtonga,   PerBer.W.W. 
OIU 20    0    0 


Btterdam.    Ladies' Anz.'..    8    6  Tt 


BMrwiM.  PerBer.J.L  Green  36  10    t: 


Tahiti.     Bethel,  per  Ber. 
J.L.Oreen 1  11    0 


„    ^  LONDON. 

4n.Broim,ftir  China 12    0    0 

,  ^.  —~—'  '  Samwttrtmith. 

AFHeadtoMiiaiOtta 10    0    0       Ch 


^ro7n  JtUy  ISth  to  August  IGth, 

Bt^/Md.   Bakei^etreet 9  14    3 

Broadway 


Vr.A.0.8tnart 10   0   0 

A  PkiBlly  la  Peterhead  ....    6   0   0 


7    8    8 


Boad.Mi 


SeTcn    Bisters 
ay  Collections....    4   0    0 


P.  A.,  for  Central  Africa    ..000 


B.Hntt,Saq. 3    0   0 


3UM8hort  1    1 


A  Priead.per  Mr.  Chambers, 
^  CommuBlon  Serrlees, 
^(•daiaMar 1 


AP^,  PetttOBtme,forSonth 
**«  0  10    6 

o.r.E 


Xin§ttOH,    AnziUary 14  13    9 

LaneoittrXMid,  May  Collec- 
tions   13    0    0 


Jf«r(e».     Mias  E.  M.  Pkaser   10    0 


W4$tmiiuier  Chaptl.    Anz..  17    9    3 

OOUNTBY. 
Bidt/ard,   MlasS.C.  Booker, 
for  New  Oninea  Mission..    7   7    0 


0 10  o: 


CrouMT.   The  Dowager  Lady 
Bnzton 30    0   0 


^Sy.^-rtA.   Por  School  at 
«U« 9    0    0 


Mmtt  Orim$t*ad.  C.  K.  Oatty, 

Bsq 10  10    0 

Mr.  J.  Fearless 1   0   o 


1879. 
PtoniAam. ..................  30  13    2 


Oodalminff.    AnxIIIary  ....  Si    0    8 
OravtMnd.     Priaees  Street  27  16    6- 


SarropaU 10    0  2 

AWade.    (Box) 0  13  0 

XmmU,Bri*M,    Wm.  Hill, 

Esq 3    3  0 

Zmnea»kir0,jrut.    AnzUiarySO    0  0- 

LuddfndtmFoot.   Ch 20    7  2 


Xark$t  Harhoromph.   Anz,..  17    0    S. 
irntBamet 10    0    0 


Jlf«w|ier(  (Jfen.).  Anzillary.  16  8  ft 
0i^9rd.  George  Street  Ch..  26  11  7 
rtcktrimp.   A  Friend 10   0    fr 


€50 
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Po^ 2    8    9 

Jt«iwr»iV.O.Palmcr,E«q.,X.P.  WOO 
IMditfh.  For  Widow*' Fund  0  1<  0 
St.  Bride${Xon.).  ProTldence 

ch a  »  0 

•St.   Leonards.      U.    B.,   for 

Oeatral  AfHca SCO 

BtiU.   OongregattoBAlCli. ..  IS    0   0 

SandbtKh.    J.  C.  BilUoffiOB, 
Esq........*. .....■•.    5    0    0 

BeaggUthorpt.     York.     Mr*. 
UamUton 10    0 

South  OekindoH.    Mr.  H.  T. 
Brace,  for  Native  Teacher, 

BonthSea*  5    0    0 

PorChina 0  10    0 

SoHthport.     Legacj  of  the 
late  Mr.  'William  Bardon..  50    0    0 


W4ttbwy.  Old  GoBcrega* 
tionalCh IS    til 

Wtwtem-BHper  Mart.  Meesr*. 
Perrj  *  Phillipe,foT  nativv 
Preacher,  care  of  Rer.  M. 
Phiilipe,  Salem 18    0   0 

ITuM/errf.  Mr.JaeobVfeneia  a    a   0 

WoOtrtom 0  11    6 

WALES. 
Brfthdir tmd Ummtfr^  ....    8  10    0 

Mae$Ug.    Gaxmel  Chapel  ..300 

SOOTLAND. 
DwuIm.     O.    Boogh,   Eaq. 
(ln*teadofLoga<,-7) 1000    0    0 

Olamw,    A  Ladf  at  Dflllar, 

for  Olrla'  School,  Pekin    10    0 

JSTrntMU,  near  P«r<A.  Lofaej 
ofaPrtead 18  17    9 

UMroM,    T.B.Palrfkx.Eiq.lOO    0    0 


tttutriJUU. S    1    0 

Ptr  JE«*.  *.  A.  Wmnkmi 

Kirkcndteiffht  f   I   3 

Olrraa 15   9 

LaBfholm 14   0 

leader »  II  li 

Qaatle  Dooclaa   5   I   o 

Selkirk •  S   » 

Nairn loo 

OrantowB S  17  a 

DiagwaU C   S  6 

Strathpelfcr 7  1-3 

Boaakeea Ili  o 

IBELAND. 
JMIiii.   MImBrowB 1  •  0 

COLONIAL    SOCISmS    .KSTi 
MISSION  STATIONS. 
Cmuubi.       Moatraal,    Aa- 
maaneiCh. II  *  * 

Sovth  Smu.  Maagala  Oa» 
tribntioat,  per  lieT.  O.A. 
Harris  at  4  • 


SPECIAL  APPEAL. 

Thb  Directors  feel  deTouily  thankfiil  that,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  new  fields  of 
missionary  enterprise  have  in  recent  years  been  opening  before  them,  and  tiiat  the 
Divine  blessinff  has  crowned  the  work,  both  new  and  old,  with  enconrsging  inooeBB ; 
bnt  the  mnlti^cacion  of  opportonities,  and  this  cheering  measure  of  raoeeai^  have  so 
serionsly  increased  the  liabuitiea,  and  the  widespread  commercial  depreanon  baa  so 
largely  diminished  the  resonrces  of  the  Society,  that  it  is  now  hardened  witii  a  debt 
of  over  £5,000,  which  most  greatly  retard  fur&er  progress,  and  will,  if  not  removed, 
necessitate  a  withdrawal  from  some  forms  of  evangelistic  work,  now  hopefoDj 
carried  on. 

The  usual  outlay  for  the  current  year  in  the  several  Missions  bavins  been  already 
sanctioned,  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  immediate  check  to  the  annuM  ezpenditare, 
and  to  have  to  sell  out  yet  more  of  the  Society's  invested  fonds,  which  hcdp  so  ooo- 
siderably  to  anoment  the  income,  is  a  coarse  of  action  the  Directors  are  azoaadiBglT 
anxious  to  avoid.  Hence  this  appeal  to  the  Christian  liberality  and  zeal  of  the  friends 
of  the  Sociei7,  that,  instead  of  drawing  back,  the  missionaries  may  be  enabled  t» 
proclaim  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  wider  fields,  and  to  peoples  among  whom  Hia  saving 
name  is  yet  unknown. 

Special  contributions,  large  or  small,  will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  MiasioD 
House,  and  will  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

J.  Kemp-Welch,  J.P.,  Treaarer. 

BOBEBT  BOBINSON,  ffonU  Soc 

For  Deficiency  in  the  Year  1878-9 — ((hntinued). 


Un  Dykes MOO 

KiBS  Buxton , 26    0    0 

The  Miaees  Yinej  10    0    0 

Ed.  Bainee,  1^.,  Leeds 10    0    0 

The  Hiiiee  Oullen,  ITottmgbain 6   0   0 


W.  Laurie,  Eeq.,  Joppa,  neer  Bdlnboij^  6  0  o 

MisB  Rnaeell,  Beedioff  .•....^...  1  o  o 

A  Friend .^..  i  o  t> 

Bev.  W.  MaitKU,  Trinity  Preebyteriaa 

Oliurdh,  Oetk...... ^.^.  i  e  o 


It  i$  requested  that  aU  remiUanees  of  Contributums  he  made  to  the  Bby.  Bosest 
BoBiKSOK,  Home  Secretary,  Mieeion  House,  Blomftdd  Street^  London^  E.C. ;  and 
that  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  special  object,  fuUparUeukrt  o/ 
the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given.  Cheques  should  he  crossed  Bank  of  England, 
and  Post^ffice  Orders  madepayaUe  at  tJie  Oenerdl  Post  Office, 


Yatbb  ft  Albxandeb,  PrmteiB,  Lonsdale  Bnildisga,  Cbancery  Lane,  Lmdoo. 


<-  ^i-'^t^r'TiC'^  i^ 


THE 


EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE 

AND 

MISSIONARY    CHRONICLE. 


GOTOBEB,  1879. 


St.  Paul  went  to  Oorinth  bj  deliberate  cboioa  It  was  not  a  place 
taken  by  the  way,  it  was  a  "  stronghold  of  Satan/'  one  of  the  worst 
cities,  if  not  the  very  worsts  in  the  world,  and  withal  it  was  a  centre  of 
commanding  inflaence.  The  Apostle  resolved  therefore  to  attack  it ; 
and  he  went  there  in  order  that  he  might  make  it  the  base  of  future 
operations.  From  that  spot  he  might  be  able  to  "  sound  out "  the 
Gospel  to  all  Achaia  and  Greece,  better  eyen  than  from  Thessalonica, 
and  certainly  more  effectually  than  from  decaying  Athens.  One  of 
the  ntaxims  of  modem  missionary  enterprise  is,  that  we  should  seek 
to  spread  the  Gospel  by  means  of  native  agency.  This  maxim  was 
acted  upon  by  St.  Paul  He  chose  out  these  busy  centres  so  that 
''native  agenc^^"  might  in  the  providence  of  God  become  available 
for  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Europe.  And  it  is  thus  that  we 
learn  how  one  thoroughly  competent  and  highly  educated  missionary 
may,  when  well  placed,  be  more  efficient  than  a  large  number  of  half- 
trained  evangelists.  When  time  is  taken  into  account  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  work,  we  see  that  the  mental  and  spiritual 
character  of  the  worker  is  o^  vast  importance.  Eighteen  months  of 
such  toil  as  that  of  St.  Paul  at  Corinth  did  very  much  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  Europe,  because  it  created  an  aggressive  agency  of  a 
European  type. 

Paul  makes  a  heroic  figure  in  history ;  and  nowhere  more  so  than 
at  Corinth.  There  was  no  society  behind  him  as  in  the  case  of  a 
modem  missionary.  And  at  the  period  when  he  began  his  ministry 
in  this  city  he  was  depressed  and  solitary.     So  far  as  temporal  neces- 

2  F 
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BiiieB  were  concerned^  he  always  carried  liis  trade  in  his  hands,  and 
doubtless  his  first  care  was,  bj  applying  for  work  at  the  house  of 
Aqnilai  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  This  did 
not,  however,  suffice  to  meet  all  his  needs ;  for  we  know  that  he  n- 
ceived  from  his  Philippian  friends  suppKes  "  once  and  again  "  which 
proved  very  acceptable  to  him.  And  during  this  period  of  his  miiii»- 
try  he  was  probably  actually  in  **  want."  Keduced  to  his  last 
resource,  it  was  there  that  he  "  learned  how  to  be  abased/'  and  how 
*'  to  suffer  all  things."  Verily,  God  moves  in  strange  ways  towards 
the  consummation  of  His  gracious  purposes,  and  there  are  few  things 
at  once  more  noble  and  pathetic  than  PauPs  solitary  entrance  and 
self-denying  labours  among  the  wickedness  and  paganism  of  the  mixed 
and  motley  population  of  Corinth. 

The  church  in  that  city  presents  abundant  points  for  consideration. 
We  can  only  touch  upon  three  or  four,  giving  side  glances  as  we  pro- 
ceed into  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Christian  life  and  work  of 
our  own  time. 

CJvristicmity  in  its  relation  to  social  life,  first  claims  our  atten- 
tion. The  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
Gospel  has  very  wide  and  varied  applications.  Preaching  must  not 
be  confined  to  a  few  spiritual  truths.  In  order  to  be  powerful  it  moat 
be  practical,  and  in  order  to  be  practical  it  must  touch  on  sodal  prob- 
lems. Home  life  was  very  much  disorganized,  not  to  say  demon- 
Uzed  in  the  city  of  Corinth.  Greek  immorality  and  Roman  ooane- 
ness  made  an  evil  compound,  and  the  city  became  in&mons  even  in 
that  con*upt  aga  The  Gospel  brought  to  light,  and  even  created  many 
difficulties.  Sometimes  it  would  touch  a  wife  and  leave  her  husbtnd 
an  unbeliever,  at  other  times  the  man  became  a  Christian  and  tiie 
woman  was  left  in  paganism.  This  state  of  things  naturally  gs^e 
rise  to  difficulty  and  perplexity.  Other  questions  lying  at  the  root  of 
family  life  had  to  be  touched  upon  by  the  moral  teacher,  and  coold 
not,  therefore,  be  overlooked  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  It  is  inBtradzve 
to  see  how  these  old  and  ever  new  questions  were  dealt  with  by  this 
first  and  greatest  of  European  missionaries. 

Nature  was  allowed  to  teach,  as  far  as  her  light  sufficed.  Belation- 
ships  which  had  begun  under  the  old  pagan  conditions,  provided  ihej 
were  moral,  were  to  be  continued.  Marriage  was  to  be  held  sscred 
under  all  circumstances,  and  friendships  were  not  to  be  rutUevlj 
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broken  up.  Christianitj  waa  a  revolution  from  within^  not  a  reform 
imposed  from  without  It  was  to  work  its  way  quietly,  and,  therefore, 
all  the  more  surely  and  effectually.  It  left  the  intellectual  life  of 
these  converts  much  where  it  found  it;  slavery  was  not  fit  once 
abolished,  the  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols  was  not  per  se  denounced 
as  a  sin.  There  was  a  largeness  of  view,  combined  with  a  strictness  of 
precept  and  conduct,  very  noticeable  in  the  Apostle's  teaching.  The 
key-note  was  in  a  large  measure  "all  things  are  lawful,  but  all  things 
are  not  expedient."  Broad  sympathies  were  quite  compatible  with 
stringent  practices. 

There  is  nothing  pettifogging  about  Pauline  Christianity. 
He  treats  small  difficulties  not  as  so  many  breaches  of  bye-laws  and 
precedents,  but  in  the  light  of  far-reaching  principles.  Men  cannot 
become  narrow  beneath  his  influence.  He  is  ever  lifting  them  from 
mere  questions  of  the  day  into  the  larger  realms  of  eternal  righteous- 
ness. Thus  we  see  that  the  Gospel  was  built  upon  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  unchanging  morality.  The  Christian  had  to  go  back  to 
primitive  questions,  and  to  ask  about  various  things  the  simple  query 
''Is  this  right?''  This  treatment  of  Corinthian  life  makes  Paul's 
teaching  invaluable  for  the  rectification  of  English  manners.  The 
question  of  right  and  wrong  can  never  be  out  of  date.  We  may  not 
have  to  solve  difficulties  arising  between  a  Christian  woman  and  an 
idolatrous  husband.  Our  social  customs  differ  materially  from  those 
which  prevailed  in  Corinth.  But  none  the  less  is  it  the  duty  of 
Christian  wives.  Christian  husbands,  and  Christian  masters  and  mis- 
tresses to  go  on  exercising  at  least  a  silent,  if  not  a  spoken,  influence 
upon  those  nearest  to  them.  And  none  the  less  does  it  behove  us  to 
take  to  heart  the  exhortation  "Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  to- 
gether with  unbelievers."*  Our  friendships,  striking  as  they  do 
at  the  very  roots  of  character,  must  be  based  on  common  sympathies 
in  spiritual  things  and  on  common  consecration  to  Christ.  Young 
people  are  often  the  last  to  yield  to  the  remonstrance  which  we  have 
quoted,  but  none  need  it  more  than  they  do,  especially  when  the 
sacred  bonds  of  matrimony  are  in  contemplation.  It  requires  no 
very  keen  eye  to  see  that  this  Christian  law  is  never  broken  with  im- 
punity.    We  sometimes  see  Christian  persons  who  seem  to  have  lost 
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nearly  all  distmotive  Christian  principle,  because  in  Tarions  ways  they 
hare  deliberately  chosen  to  be  yoked  with  unbelievers. 

ChristianUy  in  its  relatuma  to  political  life  recmves  some  illustration 
from  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel 
to  Corinth.   Paul  claimed  on  various  occasions  the  rights  of  a  Bomui 
citizen.     And  among  these  rights  one  of  the  most  precious  was  a  oer« 
tain  amount  of  freedom  of  speech.  We  read  much  of  the  persecatioDi 
of  the  Christians  in  early  days  j  but  it  is  veiy  doubtful  as  to  how 
far  these  could  be  justified  by  a  strict  interpretation  of  Boman  law. 
They  were  generally  the  outcome  of  imperialism.     They  were  acts 
done  by  an  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  will   Our^Saviour  was,  by  tho 
Boman  official  declared  to  be  innocent  in  the  eyes  of  the  Boman  law. 
It  was  the  wicked  weakness  of  Pontius  Pilate  that  allowed  Jesoa  to 
be  crucified.     So  too  with  Paul.     He  had  done  nothing  worthy  of 
bonds.*    But  so  much  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate 
that  he  was  often  made  to  suffer.    In  Corinth,  however,  he  met  with 
a  just  and  impartial  judge.     Gallio,  the  brother  of  Seneca^  has  been 
often  held  up  to  opprobriuuL    But  a  close  examination  of  his  char- 
acter will  show  that  in  relation  to  Paul  as  a  preacher  he  desenred 
nothing  but  praise.    For  once  the  Boman  law  was  correctly  inter 
preted  and  applied ;  and  Paul  was  permitted  to  labour  with  unwonted 
immunity  from  all  molestation.    Both  plaintiffs  and  defendants  were 
dismissed,  because  the  accusation  that  Paul  persuaded  men  to  worship 
contrary  to  the  law  was  not  true  in  referenoe  to  the  statutes  of  Borne. 
For  the  most  part  the  Government  left  men  to  worship  as  they  pleased^ 
provided  they  did  not  insult  the  national  deities.     Perseoution  arose 
either  from  an  ungovemed  mob  or  from  some  irresponsible  governor* 
Imperialism  and  mobocracy  often  go  hand  in  hand, 

Qallio  is  the  type  of  what  the  law  ought  to  be— absolutely  impar- 
tial about  religious  opinions,  and  modes  of  faith.  It  were  well  indeed 
if  the  man  Gallio  would  become  a  Christian  believer ;  but  the  judge 
Gallic  should  care  for  none  of  these  things.  In  this  respect  he  was 
far  in  advance,  of  many  Christian  legislators,  judges  and  cttiaens. 
Under  his  interpretation  of  the  law,  Acts  of  Uniformity,  finoi  f<ff 
non-attendance  at  the  parish  church,  refusal  to  allow  DissC-^^^'B  ^  ^ 
buried  with  their  own  rites  in  the  churchyard,  and  ooeoes  ^J  *^* 
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grave-side  which  are  a  disgrace  to  civilization^  would  be  things  an- 
knowiL  We  commend  the  portrait  of  Gallic  for  admiration,  and  his 
conduct  for  imitation.  When  the  law  cares  for  none  of  these 
things,  dissent  will  cease  to  exist,  unnatural  heartburnings  will  be 
laid  aside^  the  cause  of  Christian  charity  will  be  promoted,  and  priestly 
arrogance  will  abate  some  of  its  pride.  If  Gallio  had  cared  for  these 
thingp  Paul's  mouth  would  have  been  stopped,  and  the  progress  of 
Chiistianiij  greatly  hindered.  The  law  can  best  help  truth  on  its 
way  by  letting  it  alona 

Christianity  and  a  certain  kind  of  PhUoaophy  met  together  in  the 
streets  of   Corinth.     The  thought  of  the  day  found  a  congenial 
home  in  that  busy  centre.     The  Corinthians  were  not  so  learned 
nor  so  academical   as  the  Athenians  j    but  they  had  a  smattering 
of  knowledge  and    a  superficial   acquaintance    with    the  various 
schools  of  Greek  philosophy.     They  were  both  easier  and  harder 
to  deal  with   than    the  more  polished    and  scientific  Athenians. 
Their   scepticism  was  more  superficial,  and,   therefore,   the   more 
readily  met  and  exposed.     But  on  the  other  hand  they  had  that  little 
knowledge  which  is  a  dangerous  thing.     Their  doubts  did  not  make 
them  sad^  but  only  sharp,  shallow  and  polemical.     Religion  was  not  a 
serions  matter  to  them.     It  was  a  mere  by-play.     Their  position  in 
trade  as  middle  men,  sharpened  their  wits ;  but  did  not  give  them  the 
intelligence  which  we  often  find  in  the  minds  of  manufacturers.  They 
were  not  producers,  but  carriers.     To  preach  to  them,  as  contrasted 
with  the  hearers  whom  Paul  had  just  left,  was  what  in  the  present  day 
would  be  like  passing  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  Liverpool  or 
Birmingham.     The  University  sermon  has  a  character  of  its  own. 
Paul's  discourse  on  Mars  ^Hill  had  been  his  university  sermon.     In 
Corinth  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  same  sceptical  influences, 
bat  they  were  mixed  with  commercial  elements,  and  thus  the  atmo- 
sphere was  somewhat  different.    The  sophist,  the  empty  declaimer,  the 
debater  with  his  glittering  and  showy  rhetoric,  tickled  the  ears  of  the 
populace  and  fell  in  with  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  citizens. 

This  state  of  things  has  its  counterpart  in  our  own  time.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  our  mercantile  classes  are  very  deeply  read.  There  is 
very  little  in  our  mode  of  living  to  favour  quiet  thought  and  earnest 
perusal  of  the  best  books.  The  newspaper  suffices  for  most  men.  The 
works  of  advanced  sceptics  have  not  a  large  circulation  among  the 
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mercantile  classes.  When^  therefore,  unbelief  exists  it  is  often  of  a 
superficial  character,  having  been  derived  from  the  gossip  of  reviews, 
or  from  some  secondary  source. 

In  meeting  this,  or  any  similar  state  of  things,  we  must  adopt  Punl's 
method.  He  insisted  almost  exclusively  on  the  facts  of  Christ's  his- 
tory. *'  I  determined  to  know  nothing  among  you  save  Jesos  Christ 
and  Him  crucified."  And  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  some  among 
these  Christians  said  that  there  was  no  resurrection,  he  again  took 
his  stand  on  a  fact.  This  time  it  was  the  well-authenticated  histoiy 
of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead.  It  will  be  found  that  these 
facts  contain  within  themselves  potent  arguments  for  meeting  and  re- 
moving unbelief;  and  that  they  embody  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel. 
This  is  a  significant  lesson  for  us.  In  order  to  meet  the  repag* 
nance  which  many  minds  feel  toward  all  that  is  supernatural,  manj 
advocates  of  Christianity  put  the  ethical  teaching  of  Christ  in  the  fore- 
front^ and  make  the  morals  of  the  Qospel  its  essentials.  Aocordiiig  to 
this  theory  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Ch^t  were  accidents,  and 
would  be  as  well  out  of  the  way.  The  result  is  that  we  have  presented 
to  us  a  Christianity  which  is  only  one  remove  from  Deism,  and  t 
Gospel  which  is  about  as  useful  as  a  finger-post  buried  beneath  avist 
plain  of  snow. 

That  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  that  He  was  buried,  that  He  rose 
again :  all  this  is  either  true  or  false.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  we  beUere, 
it  sweeps  before  it  all  the  barriers  of  unbelief.  The  pride  of  man  is 
humbled  by  the  knowledge  that  he  has  sinned.  The  despair  of  mui 
is  removed  when  the  vicarious  and  fore-ordained  sufferings  of  the 
Saviour  are  presented  as  the  reason  for  his  salvation.  The  fear  of 
death  is  taken  away  when  Christ's  conquest  over  death  is  fairly  appre- 
hended, and  man's  uncertainties  about  the  future  life  are  calmed  hy 
the  glorious  truth  that  *'  now  is  Christ  risen  and  become  the  first-frmts 
of  them  that  slept." 

Chfiaticmity  in  its  relation  to  party  spirit  is  the  last  of  many 
topics  on  which  our  limited  space  will  allow  us  to  say  anything. 
The  strong  democratic  tendencies  of  the  city  manifested  themselT» 
in  the  church-life  of  these  people.  There  were  divisions  and  conien- 
tions.  Public  worship  was  disturbed  by  unseemly  wranglings  as  to 
who  should  speak,  and  even  women,  forgetting  the  manners  of  their 
sex,  joined  in  these  heated  debates.     Decency  and  order  were  hud 
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aside ;  the  Lord's  table  became  the  soene  of  feasting  and  dnmken- 
ntf  s ;  and  high  churchy  low  -church,  and  broad  church  began  their 
nnseemly  squabblings.  The  names  of  Paul,  Peter,  ApoUos,  and  even, 
ai  some  suppose^  Christ,  became  mere  party  badges.  Now,  there  are 
some  good  people  who  have,  as  they  think,  given  an  unfailing  ranedy 
for  these  animosities  when  they  have  told  their  fellow-Christians  to 
lay  aside  their  differences.  The  advice  has  about  it  all  the  charm  of 
innocence.  It  has  only  one  thing  against  it,  namely,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  act  upon  it.  When  yon  ask  men  to  lay  aside  their 
differences,  you  ask  them,  if  you  mean  anything,  to  lay  aside  their 
personalities  and  much  that  makes  life  worth  living.  You  might  as 
veil  ask  all  men  to  have  the  same  kind  of  face,  as  ask  them  to  have 
the  same  kind  of  mind,  and  to  develop  the  same  type  of  Christian 
and  ecclesiastical  life.  Paul  did  nothing  so  foolish  as  this.  He 
asked  them,  as  Clement  of  Rome  did  afterwards,  to  lay  aside  foolish 
and  sinfid  differences,  and  to  cease  all  bitterness  and  malice.  But 
his  remedy  was  to  call  their  attention  to  the  main  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  urge  them  to  pursue  these  and  to  leave  other  things  in 
an  entirely  subordinate  position.  We  may  illustrate  our  meaning 
from  political  life.  He  would  be  a  foolish  and  superficial  adviser 
who  sought,  in  a  free  country  like  ours,  to  destroy  all  distinctions  of 
pariy.  The  true  wisdom  is  to  seek  to  make  party  subordinate  to  the 
general  good  of  the  country  at  large.  There  is  a  difference  between 
Conservative  and  Liberal,  and  this  must  always  exist.  What  makes 
the  existence  of  the  two,  tolerable  and  wholesome  is  that  the  actual 
and  professed  aim  of  both  parties  is  the  benefit  of  the  State ;  and  a 
wise  adviser  would  say,  use  your  party  not  for  party  ends,  but  for 
the  national  interests,  and  in  whatever  way  these  may  best  be 
secured  there  throw  your  influence  and  your  vote.  So,  too,  it  is  in 
things  Christian.  While  we  are  men,  we  shall  have  our  distinct  and 
separate  methods  of  work ;  but  these  methods  are  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole  body,  the  Church  catholic.  If  I  am  a  Congregationalist,  I  must 
be  a  Christian  first ;  and  I  must  advance  Congregationalism  in  order 
that  I  may  push  forward  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel.  So  Paul 
does  not  exhort  us  to  lay  aside  our  differences,  or  to  smother  incon- 
venient oonvictions,  but  only  to  subordinate  them  to  the  highest 
duties  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  Gne  may  think  much  of 
modes  of  bsptism :  Paul  says,  "  I  thank  God  I  baptised  none  of  you." 
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Another  may  ask  questions  about  the  proper  method  of  obsenring 
the  Lord's  supper.  Paul  calls  attention  to  the  truth  signified:  ''Te 
do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  He  coma"  Others  may  gloiy  in  some 
eloquent  preacher,  like  Apollos,  or  some  deep  expositor,  like  Paul. 
These  are  told  that  **  Neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything,  nor  he 
that  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase."  Another  dasB 
might  be  sorely  exercised  about  "  tongues  "  or  forms  of  worship ;  bat 
such  are  exhorted  to  oovet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.  And  then  there 
bursts  from  the  Apostle's  soul  that  noblest  of  all  descriptions  d 
Christian  love  which  was  ever  penned.  It  would,  one  woold  think, 
be  a  far  better  and  more  appropriate  adornment  for  our  churches  thtn 
the  ten  commandments,  inasmuch  as  it  sums  up  all  precepts.  When 
we  have  lived  in  this  serene  sunshine  of  Divine  lore,  we  can  safely 
look  at  the  small  duties  and  temporary  differences  of  the  Christian  lifft 
Prom  such  altitudes  the  Apostle  can  come  down  with  ease  and  dignity 
to  the  so-called  vulgar  subject  of  money,  and  write  ''  oonoeming  the 
collection.''  To  him  money  saved  week  by  week  for  Gk)d's  cause,  and 
given  when  necessity  arose,  was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  thitf 
greatest  of  all  the  graces.  If  there  were  to  be  emulations,  let  them  be 
as  to  who  would  discharge  the  sacred  duty  of  saving  most  conscien' 
tiously,  and  as  to  who  would  be  the  most  cheerful  giver.  A 
collection  made  in  the  right  way  is  a  grand  cure  for  party  spirit 

*'  Give !  as  the  morning  that  flows  out  of  Heaven  : 
Give  I  as  the  waves  when  their  channel  is  riven : 
Givet  as  the  free  air  and  sunshine  aie  given  J 
Lavishly,  utterly,  oeaseleasly  gives. 

"  Kot  the  waste  drops  of  thy  cap  overHowing  j 
Kot  the  faint  sparks  of  thy  hearth  cfrerglowing ; 
Not  a  pale  bad  from  the  Jane  rose's  Mowing : 
Give  as  He  gave  thee }  who  gave  thee  to  live." 

LiverpooL  Samuel  FxabsoA.' 


RsADiNO  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials  of  knowled(gd  ; 
it  is  thinking  makes  what  we  read  ours.  We  are  of  the  ruminating 
kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  ourselves  with  a  great  load  of 
collections ;  unless  we  digest  them  they  will  not  give  us  strength  or 
nourishment.  — Lociet 
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Seamen  of  Siflfet 

*'  ts  the  beginning,  God  said,  '  Let  there  be  light.'  And  there  was 
light,"  At  a  later  stage  of  the  wondrous  creative  progress,  the  fiat  went 
forth,  Let  there  be  life.  And  there  was  life.  And  when  at  length' 
in  the  fulness  of  times,  the  high,  glorious,  and  supreme  life  of  the 
great  (Jod-man  was  manifested,  it  was  said,  "  In  Him  was  life,  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men." 

Light  preceded  life ;  and  yet,  by  a  curious  metaphor  of  language, 
the  supremest  Life  becomes  the  clearest  and  fullest  light  to  guide  the 
life  of  men. 

Li  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  the  word  used  to  denote  "  light "  is 
a  different  word  from  that  used  to  denote  the  light-givers,  or  lumin- 
aries. And  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  what  came  into 
existence  on  the  so-called  first  day  of  creation,  was  the  first  manifes- 
tation of  that  radiant  force  which  pervades  all  things,  and  which 
modem  research  has  shown  to  be  convertible  into  various  physical 
forms.  To  trace  some  of  these  forms  and  say  a  few  homely  words  on 
the  various  sources  of  light,  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

During  the  past  year  light  has  been  brought  into  prominence  in 
the  mind  of  the  public  by  recent  electrical  discoveries.  And  though 
these  discoveries  have  not  hitherto  yielded  the  amount  of  public  benefit 
whiob  at  one  time  was  expected  from  them,  they  have  undoubtedly 
given  a  general  stimulus  to  the  matter  of  house  and  street-lighting 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  practical  use.  Our  grandfathers 
were  content  and  happy  with  the  "£&rthing  rushlight"  and  the 
"  tinder-box.''  Their  grandchildren  expect  with  confidence  improved 
gas-light  arrangements  and  the  electric  light.  And  future  generations 
may,  perhaps,  see  the  dynamic  force  of  Niagara's  falls  employed  to 
light  up  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  earth's  magnetic  stores  of 
energy  shining  with  brilliant  radiance  in  the  streets  of  London.  But 
in  this  we  speak  ''  with  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness ; " 
for  the  secrets  of  Nature  are  slow  to  reach  and  difficult  to  realize. 

Among  the  natural  sources  of  light,  perhaps  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  are  those  which  come  under  the  geneitd  term  of  phosphor- 
escence. Jn  ancient  literature  there  are  many  fanciful  stories  as  to 
the  light  given  out  by  sundry  precious  stones.    And  it  is  an  undoubted 
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fact  that  many  bodies,  after  exposure  to  sunlight^  emit  light  in  the 
dark.  The  diamond,  a  calcined  sulphate  of  baryta  called  Bologna 
stone,  various  natural  varieties  of  chalk  and  carbonate  of  limeygypsam, 
rock-salt,  and  fluor-spar  (especially  the  green  varieties)  are  insUnoa 
of  this.  Sunlight,  indeed,  is  not  necessary  for  these  appearanoa ; 
for  when  such  substances  are  submitted  to  artiflcial  lights  they  emit, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  a  phosphorescent  light  when  removed  to  a  dark 
place. 

^  Such  phenomena  are  highly  suggestive.  The  sun  shines  on  the  gem, 
and  the  gem  when  removed  to  the  dark  gives  out  again  its  light  M. 
Becquerel  suggested  an  ingenious  and  probably  a  true  explanation  of 
this,  in  the  recomposition  of  the  natural  electricities  of  each  molecule 
which  light,  heat,  or  some  other  cause  had  separated.  And  the  fact 
noted  by  Mr.  Fearsal,  that  phosphorescence  can  be  restored  to  bodios 
which  have  lost  it,  by  repeated  electric  discharges,  tends  to  confirm  the 
theory  of  M.  Becquerel.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  light,  molecular  structure  of  bodies,  and  the  various  manifesta- 
tions of  electricity  and  magnet^m  are  closely  related ;  and  that  in  the 
beginning  when  light  first  glowed  on  the  earth,  it  was  but  the  glimmer 
of  a  radiant  energy  which  subsequently  centered  in  luminaries,  and  to 
this  day  dazzles  the  eye  with  sunlike  and  electric  radiance.  If  we 
may  for  one  moment  assume  the  garb  of  allegory,  a  highly  suggeBti?e 
spiritual  lesson  presents  itself.  The  sun  shines  on  the  gemi  and 
the  gem  when  removed  to  the  dark  gives  out  again  its  light.  Our 
Saviour  said  :  "Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  yoar 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Consider  this  verse  by  the  help  of 
another :  "  In  Thy  light  shall  we  see  light,"  and  the  above-named 
natural  fact  is  symbolic  of  spiritual  truth.  It  is  only  as  we  gaze  on 
the  Divine  radiance  that  we  can  become  lights  in  the  world.  The 
highest  excellence  of  character,  and  the  noblest  developments  of 
Christian  life,  are  the  producta  of  the  sunlight  of  Divine  Power. 

Phosphorescence  is  not  confined  to  inorganic  minerals  and  gems. 
Indeed,  its  most  striking  manifestations  occur  in  connection  with  living 
matter.  Deoomposing  fish,  decomposing  wood,  and  rotten  matter  gener- 
ally often  give  out  light,  most  probably  through  the  phosphoretted 
hydrogen  generated  in  the  process  of  decay.  To  this  cause  also  may 
be  traced  the  fviU'O^-tfie'Wisp,  or  ^/nia  fatuuSf  observable  in  some 
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marahy  groandB,  and  the  extraordinary  acooants  of  floating  and  globular 
meteoric  appearances  which  sensitive  and  susceptible  travellers 
occasionally  record.  The  bright  and  vivid  light  of  the  glow-worm 
and  the  fire-fly,  the  luminous  noctiluca  and  medusa  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  great  lantern- fly  of  Guiana,  show  that  the  animal  world  also  has 
its  specimens  of  phosphorescence.  Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  have 
seen  the  luminosity  of  the  sea  occasioned  by  the  nocHlttece  on  our 
Sritish  coasts.  The  little  animals,  which  are  mere  minute  specks  of 
jelly,  when  stirred  up  by  wind,  boat,  or  oars,  become  violently  lumin- 
ous^ though  in  the  day-time  their  bodies  are  so  transparent  that 
they  can  with  difficulty  be  discerned.  Many  other  instances  of  such 
natural  luminosity  might  be  mentioned,  but  space  and  the  reader  s 
patience  forbid. 

Having  thus  considered  the  glimmerings  of  phosphorescent  light, 
let  us  turn  to  the  more  brilliant  manifestations  of  the  luminaiies. 
The  physical  constitution  of  the  greater  light  which  rules  the  day  is 
as  yet  only  imperfectly  understood.  Anaximander  held  that  the  sun 
*was  a  large  vessel  filled  with  fire,  having  an  opening  at  the  top  to  let 
the  fire  escape.  But  since  those  ancient  days  of  crude  speculation 
more  certain  knowledge  has  been  gained.  The  telescope,  the  spectro- 
scope, and  photography  have  aided  in  the  quest.  And  amidst  much 
uncertain  speculation  still,  it  appears  certain  that  the  sun  is  a  huge  fiery 
body  with  an  enormous  atmosphere  of  highly- heated  elemental  atoms, 
through  which  jets  of  incandescent  vapour  are  constantly  forcing  their 
way.  This  white-hot  condition  of  the  sun,  which  is  our  chief  source 
of  both  light  and  heat,  suggests  unanswerable  questions  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  light  and  heat.  Take  a  bar  of  cold  iron ;  it  is  dull  and 
obscure  and  gives  forth  neither  light  nor  heat.  Make  it  hot,  it  glows 
at  first  with  a  dull  red  light ;  make  it  hotter,  it  becomes  orange ; 
niake  it  hotter  still,  and  all  the  prismatic  colours  blend  into  a  brilliant 
white  light.  In  the  envelopes  of  the  sun  the  spectroscope  reveals  the 
fact  that  iron  exists  in  a  state  of  greatly-heated  vapour  j  and  what  is 
true  of  iron  in  this  particular,  is  also  true  of  miny  other  metals  and 
elements. 

The  questions  suggested  by  these  facts,  I  have  said,  are  unanswer- 
able at  present.  Heat  must  be  some  modification  of  the  ultimate 
molecules  of  matter.  There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe  the  theory 
that  light  consists  in  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  ether,  which  are 
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oommunicated  from  particle  to  particle  to  the  remotest  bounds  of 
space.  What  the  connection  between  the  two  may  be  is  at  present 
uncertain.  You  may  have  light  without  sensible  heat,  and  you  may 
have  heat  without  sensible  light;  and  wherethe  one  begins  and  theother 
ends,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  definitely  to  state.  Indeed,  inaamnch 
as  we — the  thinking,  sentient^  perceiving  creatures — are  ourselves 
factors  in  the  result,  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  our  own 
subjective  conditions  are  not  themselves  a  part  of  what  we  regard  as 
outward  and  objective  facts. 

Passing  now  to  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  it  is  well 
known  that  our  moon,  the  planets,  and  their  satellites  shine  by  light 
reflected  from  the  sun.  Many  years  ago  a  highly  interesting  con- 
troversy as  to  the  plurality  of  worlds  and  the  habitability  of  the  pla- 
nets took  place  between  Dr.  Whewell  and  Sir  David  Brewster.  And 
recentiy  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor  has  re-opened  the  lines  of  this  old  con- 
troversy by  suggesting,  with  much  ingenuity  and  plausibility,  that 
the  outer  and  larger  planets  of  our  system  are  themselves  smaller  and 
less  highly-heated  suns,  and  shine  not  only  by  reflection,  but  also  by 
inherent  light.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not  must  for  the  present 
remain  in  abeyance;  but  the  suggestion  is  plausible,  and  the 
reasoning  by  which  Mr.  Proctor  supports  it  is  highly  interesting  and 
instructive. 

In  considering  the  natural  sources  of  light,  a  word  or  two  might  be 
said  as  to  the  stars,  comets,  and  meteors.  But  as  this  article  b 
growing  in  length,  I  pass  on  to  the  artificial  sources,  and  to  the 
interesting  questions  of  gaa-light  and  electricity. 

When  in  the  olden  time  Achates  struck  a  spark  from  his  ag»te 
stone,  he  struck  out  also  one  of  the  earliest  methods  by  which  artificial 
light  could  be  obtained.  The  savage  rubs  pieces  of  wood  together  and 
by  friction  kindles  his  fire  ;  and  down  to  ^&rj  recent  times  the  means 
of  obtaining  light  and  fire  were  very  crude  and  very  imperfect  The 
flint  and  steel  and  tinder,  with  the  antiquated  sulphur  match,  have 
given  place  to  the  improvements  of  modem  matches  and  vestas,  and 
(as  applied  to  weapons)  to  percussion  caps  and  needle-guns.  But  if 
we  consider  the  difficulty  which  in  crude  states  of  civilisation  there 
must  have  been  in  obtaining  artificial  light,  we  shall  well  understand, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  fire- worshippers  of  the  East^  and,  on  the  other, 
the  Vestal  light  that  was  ever  kept  burning.    To  worship  the  sonroe 
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of  heat  and  light  was  very  natural :  to  take  every  precaution  for 
securing  light  and  heat  was  highly  necessary. 

The  oil-wells  of  Baku  and  the  Oaspian  district  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  ancient  fire-worship  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  oil-wells 
of  recent  discoveiy  have  had  much  to  do  with  methods  of  modem 
artificial  lighting.  It  is  not  many  years  since,  in  places  where  gas 
was  inaccessible,  the  moderator  lamp  with  its  oolza  oil  reigned 
Buprema  But  the  supplies  of  natural  petroleum  and  improved 
methods  of  distillation  have  now  made  oils  of  that  kind  supreme  for 
lighting  purposes.  And  now,  just  when  gas  companies  were  reaping 
the  harvest  of  their  previous  enterprise,  and  oil  merchants  began  to 
think  that  the  millennium  had  come,  electricity  threatens  to  step  to 
the  front  and  lend  its  powerful  aid  to  destroy  existing  interests. 
Bat  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  histoiy  of  gas  discovery  and  gas-lighting  is  iostructtva  So 
early  as  1667  a  Mr.  Shirley  reported  to  the  Royal  Society  the  exis- 
tence of  a  burning  spring  in  the  coal  near  Wigan.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Dr.  Hales  and  the  Bev.  J.  Clayton 
experimented  on  distillation  of  coal  and  allied  subjects.  But  it  was 
not  until  1792  that  any  definite  practical  attempt  was  made  to  light 
a  house  with  gas.  A  Mr.  Murdoch,  of  Hedruth,  in  Cornwall,  then 
partially  succeeded  in  thus  illuminating  his  own  house,  and  five  years 
later  carried  on  his  experiment  with  some  measure  of  success  at  the 
foundry  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Soho.  In  London,  gas  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Winsor,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  in  1803 ;  and  in 
1818,  Westminster  Bridge  was  lit  therewith.  Paris  gas-lights  date 
back  to  1802 ;  and  Manchester  received  the  new  invention  at  the 
cotton-mills  of  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Son,  in  1804.  The  comparison 
of  these  early  attempts  wi^  the  really  magnificent  results  which 
modem  gas  companies  have  achieved,  shows  a  grand  triumph  of  human 
ingenuiiy  and  enterprise  over  obstacles,  difficulties,  and  oppositions. 

Whether  the  future  of  electric-lighting  will  excel  the  progress  of 
gas -lighting  with  anything  like  the  brilliancy  wherewith  the  former 
light  excels  the  latter,  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  present  condition 
of  matters  it  were  premature  to  judga  But  the  brilliancy,  clearness, 
purity,  and  absence  from  heated  and  vitiated  air  attendant  upon  the 
electric  light,  render  attempts  to  make  it  practically  available,  highly 
desirable  and  advantageous. 
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As  is  well  known,  the  light  is  due  to  interruption  of  or  resistanoe 
to  the  electric  current  So  long  as  the  conducting-wire  or  mateiial 
has  sufficient  area  or  sufficient  conducting  power  to  pass  the  canent 
readil  j,  no  light  ensues.  But  if  the  current  be  interrupted,  or  an 
imperfect  conductor  be  introduced,  light  results.  The  earliest  ele^ 
trie  lamps  made  use  of  a  peculiar  form  of  carbon  or  charcoal  at  the 
cut  ends  of  a  conducting-wire,  the  carbon  points  being  separated  by 
a  small  interval  through  which  an  arc  of  brilliant  light  passed.  In 
order  to  obviate  the  wearing  away  of  one  carbon  and  the  accumulation 
of  its  material  on  the  other,  various  devices  have  been  employed,  and 
various  forms  of  lamp  result.  Lamps  of  this  class  are  styled  *'  arc " 
lights,  because  there  is  an  interval  between  the  two  carbons,  and 
the  ^*  electric  arc  "  passes  between  them.  Those  in  which  the  cnrrent^ 
though  continuous,  is  resisted  by  the  interposition  of  an  insufficient 
conducting-wire  or  coU,  are  styled  ''incandescent"  lamps.  Mr. 
£dison's  invention  may  be  taken  in  illustration  of  these.  A  spind 
coil  of  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  iridium  is  interposed  in  the  electric 
current ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  spiral  is  placed  a  metal  rod  which 
expands  as  the  heat  of  the  coil  increases,  and  by  expansion  presses 
down  a  lever,  which  in  its  turn  momentarily  breaks  the  electric 
circuit,  and  thus  keeps  the  heat  of  the  coil  constantly  below  the 
fusing  point  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  composed.'  By  such  means 
Mr.  Edison  daims  to  procure  a  brilliant,  steady  white  light,  and, 
moreover,  to  have  solved  the  great  difficulty  of  dividing  the  electric 
light  so  as  to  obtain  from  the  same  source  of  power  a  maximam 
number  of  lamps  suitable  for  household  illumination. 

Some  months  ago  these  recent  discoveries  in  electricity  caused 
quite  a  panic  amongst  the  gas  companies.  But  even  though  great 
success  should  attend  the  future  of  electric-lighting,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  clear  that  gas  will  be  superseded.  The  development  of  rail- 
ways has  not  seriously  affected  the  demand  for  horse  labour. 
And,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  quite  possible  that  eleotric- 
lighUng  may  not  seriously  interfere  with  gas  manufacture.  Gas  is 
being  employed  for  various  purposes  to  which,  so  far  as  can  he  seen 
at  present,  electricity  could  not  be  applied.  The  best  material  for 
the  construction  of  some  electric  lamps  is  the  hard  and  firm  carbon 
or  graphite  that  collects  in  gas  furnaces.  Besides  this,  if  gas-Ughting 
should    diminish,   gas-cooking   and  the    employment    of  gas   for 
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mechanical  purposes  will  uadoubtedlj  increase.  It  is  alleged  that  if 
the  electric  light  be  perfectly  subcKvided  for  household  purposes,  one 
of  the  most  eooBooiicsI  means  of  obtaining  it  would  be  the  employ- 
meni  of  gas-engines  to  generate  it  The  day  seems  to  be"  far  distant 
when  electric  power  can  be  produced  in  a  small  hand-lamp  and  carried 
about  from  place  to  place.  Some  kind  of  engine  will  be  requisite  for 
its  production^  and  gas-engines  have  proved  highly  efficient. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  natural  and  artificial  sources  of  light.  Many  of  these  have 
necessarily  been  omitted,  for  though  space  may  be  infinite,  the  space 
of  an  article  is  not.  I  therefore  take  my  leave  of  ''Sources  of 
light/'  and  shall  consider  in  a  future  paper  ''  Beginnings  of  Life/' 

Spring  HiU  CoUege.  Oeobge  Deans. 


THOMAS  BHADBURY. 

The  great  men  of  Dissent  are  not  all  dead,  although  some  persons 
are  ready  to  say  they  are.  No  generation  of  men  is  qualified  to 
appraise  itself.  It  will  err  on  the  side  of  partiality  or  depreciation. 
Much  that  seems  flat  and  inferior  to  us  may  possibly  appear  lofty 
and  admirable  to  those  who  look  back  upon  it  from  our  graves. 

This  may  suggest  one  reason  why  the  chief  actors  in  a  bygone 
century  appear  so  striking  when  we  read  its  history.  We  stand 
outside  the  events  amid  which  their  lives  were  spent  and  often 
folded  up.  History  is  not  a  confusion,  but  that  which  is  to  be  the 
material  of  history  very  often  seems  confused  or  unimportant  to 
those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  it.  Distance  of  time  is  favourable  to 
distinct  observation  and  a  juster  estimate.  Nearness  to  events  will 
at  times  alter  their  shape  to  the  beholder  with  all  the  power  of  a 
refractive  medium. 

Further,  something  must  be  set  down  to  novelty.  We  are  arrested 
by  singularities  of  garb,  manner,  and  speech,  in  men  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  such  outward  sources  of  interest  stimulate  the  mind 
to  examine  the  character  and  personality  which  lie  beneath  them.  A 
further  reason  may  appear  if  we  remember  that  contempt  is  bred  of 
familiarity.    There    are  many  persons  who,  from  ignorance  and 
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weakness  combined,  never  appreciate  the  gravitj  of  their  own  timm. 
Such  persons,  could  they  live  to  see  the  story  of  those  times  written, 
woold  be  astonished  at  the  reyelation  it  would  make,  both  of  the  im- 
portance of  certain  events,  and  of  the  insensibility  of  their  own  mindi 
while  those  events  were  transpiring. 

We  propose  in  this  paper  to  glance  at  one  of  the  notable  DisBenten 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

During  the  period  between  1710  and  1759,  no  Dissenting  minister 
of  London  was  better  known  than  Thomas  Bradbury.  His  career 
made  one  thing  certain — ^namely,  that  Dissent  was  not  destined  to  tha 
early  extinction  for  which  its  enemies  prayed,  and  which  they  some- 
times confidently  predicted.  In  the  Tudor  period  Dissent  was  no 
doubt  of  a  type  less  pronounced  than  afterwards,  and  the  admisaons 
of  prominent  Nonconformists  encouraged  the  belief  that  their  scfaiani 
would  prove  of  very  temporary  duration.  But  nothing  occaired 
during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts  to  confirm  this  dream,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  that  the  hopes  of  aggressive  Chuzdimen 
revived.  In  that  reign  mild  and  kindly  men  Uke  Burnet  did  all 
that  was  in  the  power  of  courtesy  to  restore  unity  to  English  reli^oos 
life ;  but  they  were  not  so  active  a  pariy  in  the  national  Church  as 
another,  which  sought  to  get  rid  of  schism,  not  by  conciliation,  bat  hj 
repression.  There  were  other  causes  at  work,  but  this  was  triumphant 
in  preventing  the  disappearance  of  Nonconformity. 

Thomas  Bradbury  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  was  ordained 
at  Fetter  Lana  He  was  bom  at  Wakefield,  in  1677 ;  and  at 
Alverthorpe,  near  that  town,  he  afterwards  attended  the  numstiy  of 
Mr.  Nayler,  an  '^  ejected  "  pastor.  Mr.  Nayler  perceived  his  abilities, 
and  as  newspapers  were  few  and  dear,  and  young  Thomas  had  a  good 
memory,  the  pastor  sent  the  lad  every  day  to  hear  a  newspi^er  read 
aloud  at  a  public-house  in  Wakefield  and  bring  back  the  news  to 
Mr.  Nayler,  who  was  content  to  rely  upon  that  primitive  form  of 
press  association  for  his  knowledge  of  passing  events. 

Young  Bradbury's  conversion  was  remarkable,  not  for  the  sudden- 
ness but  for  the  slowness  of  the  changa  In  a  well-written  letter, 
which  is  preserved,*  he  gives  an  account  of  lus  spiritual  travail  and 
sorrow.    He  first  tells  us  that  when  he  was  two  days  old,  and  likelj 

*  In  BritiBh  MuBoum,  Biroh  M88.,  4275,  folio  87. 
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to  die^  his  hktheVf  ''  upon  oonditioii  of  spared  life^  did,  by  a  solemn 
TOW,  dedicate  me  to  the  Lord's  fueamceJ*  Bat  as  he  grew  up,  "  all 
sense  of  divine  things  was  smotheced  in  the  vain  impertmenoes  of  his 
age."  This  alarmed  him,  and  led  to  ''a conoemed  ingagement  in 
Seeret  Prayer.''  He  read  the  Bible  almost  incessantly,  bat  dis- 
oovered  that  he  was  regarding  this  exercise  too  much  as  apioas  task, 
while  his  heart  was  hard  as  ever.  He  saySi  in  his  own  quaint  way^. 
''the  Evangelical  plaister,  tho'  it  searched  and  cleansed  the  wound,, 
did  increase  the  smart"  It  was  not  until  three  jtaxB  had  passed 
away  that  the  desire  of  his  heart  was  given  him. 

Bradbury  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  when  he  preached  his  first  ser 
mon.  He  was  about  to  enter  the  chapel  to  do  so,  when  he  sustained 
a  shock  under  which  some  would  have  lost  all  heart.  "  I  say,  Master,, 
do  you  know  who  is  going  to  preach  to-day )"  said  a  person  at  the 
chapel  door.  "  I  am,"  was  the  reply,  on  hearing  which  the  countenance 
of  the  questioner  assumed  an  expression  of  such  awful  dejection  that- 
young  Bradbury  was  deeply  hurt.  But  it  did  him  good,  though  not 
in  the  way  some  of  his  censors  in  after  years  might  have  desired,  for 
he  tells  us  that  from  that  time  he  '*  never  knew  the  fear  of  man." 

In  1697  Mr.  Bradbury  settled  at  Beverley,  where  he  continued  twa 
years.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Newcastle,  where  his  popularity 
was  greatb  He  visited  London  in  the  same  year,  1699,  for  we  finda 
letter  giving  an  account  of  his  voyage,  and  dated  June  25,  1699.  He 
says;,  "  Four  days'  sail  from  Hull  to  London,  passage  very  safe  and 

A  sermon  preached  during  this  visit  seems  to  have  led  the  Church 
in  Mark  Lane^  London,  to  invite  him  to  the  pastorate  in  1701,  but  aa 
he  was  very  long  considering  the  invitation,  Mr.  Isaac  Watts,  after- 
wards Dr.  Watts,  was  chosen.  In  1703,  however,  Bradbury  was  called 
to  assist  Mr.  Galpin,  at  Stepney,  and  there  he  remained  three  or  four 
years^  when  he  removed  to  Fetter  Lane  Chapel  as  successor  to  Mr, 
Benoni  Howe.  Here  he  was  ordained  on  the  lOth  of  July,  1707. 
The  letter  of  dismission  granted  him  at  Stepney  Chapel  refers  to  him 
as  having  been  "above  these  two  years  in  oommunion  with  the 
Church  at  Stepney,"  and  recommends  him,  "not  as  a  common 
brother,  but  as  a  more  public  useful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Fetter  Lane  Chapel  to  which  Bradbury  came  was  situated 
between   Nevil's   Court  and  New  Street,    not  where  the  present 

2q 
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chapel  is ;  but  even  that  was  not  the  fizst  chapel  in  Fetter  Lane,  for 
it  had  been  preceded  by  ''  a  meetiiig-hottse,  consisting  of  four  looniB 
opening  into  each  other,"  '' haying  sey^iteen  pews,  and  dtvm 
benches." 

-  In  a  short  time  Bradbnry  became  yeiy  popular  throughout  Lon- 
don. His  personal  appearance  was  not  the  cause  of  his  popukzitj. 
He  was  tall,  thin,  and  well-made,  according  to  descriptions  of  hini  u 
he  was  seen  in  his  earlier  y ears^  but  his  countenance  was  the  wane  for 
a  certain  sourness  and  asperity.  Until  a  few  years  beforo  his  death 
he  wore  a  large  full  wig,  which  he  then  exchanged  for  a  black  ailken 
cap. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  four  causes  chiefly  contributed  to 
his  rapid  popularity.  He  was  yivacious,  he  was  passiouatelj 
doctrinal,  he  was  witty,  he  was  a  political  preacher.  These  quahtieB 
explain  the  great  demand  for  hia  services  as  a  week-night  lecturer, 
not  on  such  subjects  as  would  ''draw"  audiences  now,  but  on 
questions  of  Protestant  and  Evangelical  principles.  He  gave  lectures 
at  Salters'  Hall  duiiug  twenty  years;  at  the  Weigh  House  Meeting 
in  Eastcheap ;  ui  the  oouitie  of  Merchants'  lectures  at  Pinner's  Hall ; 
and  on  Thursday  evenings  at  Jewin  Street. 

A  few  years  ago  political  sermons  had  become  almost  extinct,  and 
they  are,  no  doubt,  open  to  some  objection;  but  from  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  to  the  smallest  chapel  in  London  there  has  been  a 
revival  of  political  preaching  since  the  Turkish  question  precipitated 
the  romantic  foreign  policy  of  our  Government.  No  one  in  his  seiises 
could  object  to  political  preaching  in  times  of  moral  crisis  and  national 
peril,  and  this  must  be  the  apology  for  Bradbury's  frequent  preaching 
of  this  kind,  though  the  apology  must  not  be  extended  to  everylkmg 
he  said.  Queen  Anne  was  unquestionably  yielding  to  inflaences 
which,  had  they  not  received  the  check  of  her  death,  would  have 
imperilled  the  Protestant  liberties  of  England  and  forced  on  a  third 
Hevolution.  High  Church  politicians  like  Atterbui;y  and  Sacheverell 
were  impatient  of  the  large  toleration  conceded  to  Dissenters.  The 
intention  was  formed  to  set  aside  the  Hanoverian'  succession  and  to 
place  the  Pretender  on  the  throne.  Indeed,  the  arrangements  for  hii 
proclamation  had  been  discussed,  if  not  fixed.  On  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1709,  Dr.  Sacheverell  preached  a  mad  discourse  at  St.  PauF^  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said  thsJt   in   the   DisteniiDg  seminanes 
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"atheism,  deism,  tritheisro,  with  all  the  hellish  principles  of  fanaticism, 
regiciJe,  and  anarchy,  are  openly  professed  and  taught."  Dissenters 
**  were  miscreants,  begot  in  rebellion,  bom  in  sedition,  and  narsed  up 
in  faction.  Their  doctrines  crncify  Qod  afresh,"  and  they  themselves 
*'  most  be  left  to  the  lake  which  bums  with  fire  and  brimstone/'  and 
"  to  the  devil  and  all  his  angels."  Sacheverell  waa  impeached  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  three  months  after  the  delivery  of  the 
sermon,  amid  the  wildest  excitement  of  the  streets.  The  judgment 
of  the  Lords  was  that  the  offender  should  abstain  from  preaching  for 
three  years,  and  that  bis  discourse  should  be  burnt.  The  trial  so 
emraged  the  street  rabble,  or  those  who  made  it  their  instrument  for 
attacks  and  outrages  upon  Protestants,  that  several  chapels  were  burnt 
and  the  Bank  was  threatened.  Bradbury's  chapel  was  one  of  those  de- 
stroyed; but  the  sight  of  his  pulpit  and  pews  in  flames  was  the  last  thing 
in  the  world  to  subdue  bis  spirit,  it  only  inflamed  his  ardour.  He  had 
incurred  the  wrath  of  the  High  Church  party  by  his  sermons,  in  which 
he  had  fiercely  attacked  them.  Every  year,  on  the  5th  of  November 
he  had  preached  a  sermon  setting  forth  our  great  deliverance  from  the 
Egypt  of  Popery  by  the  accession  of  King  William.  It  is  reported 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  this  annual  sermon  the  bold  preacher  waa 
in  the  habit  of  dining  with  some  friends  at  a  neighbouring  tavern, 
where  he  would  sing  "  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England";  and  White- 
field  is  said  to  have  remonstrated  with  him  for  these  festive 
proceedings. 

Threats  were  heard  against  his  life.  A  man  who  had  been  deeply 
affected  by  one  of  his  sermons  came  one  day  into  the  vestry  and  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  selected  to  assassinate  him,  but  after  hearing 
him  preach  he  could  not  perform  the  deed.  Tet  nothing  daunted  the 
pastor  of  Fetter  Lane.  When  the  Jacobite  party  carried  the  Bill  against 
Occasional  Conformity,  followed  soon  after  by  the  Schism  Bill,  both 
of  them  oppressive  to  Dissenters,  his  voice  was  lifted  loudly  against 
them,  with  the  result  that  he  was  threatened  and  mobbed  in  the 
streets ''  by  those  of  the  baser  sort,"  as  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his 
"Mystery  of  Godliness."  Some  of  Bradbury's  5  th  of  November  ser- 
mons are  abla  Their  laudation  of  King  William  is  extravagant,  but 
not  unnatural,  considering  how  thankful  for  small  mercies  th  e  Dis- 
senters of  that  date  had  to  be.  Some  one  has  wittily  remarked  of 
Bradbury*s  use  of  Scripture  texts  in  a  sense  flattering  to  his  favourite 
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monardi^  that  <'  from  the  great  number  of  texts  "  so  applied  "one 
would  imagine  that  the  Bible  was  written  only  to  confirm  by  divine 
authority  the  benefits  flowing  to  this  nation  from  the  acoearion  of 
King  William  III."  • 

Bradbury's  opinion  of  William  HI.  is  thus  given  in  his  NoTomber 
sermon  of  1707  :  "  He  was  fixed  as  a  bank  to  stop  the  roaring  waves 
of  tyranny.  The  passions  of  stoutness  and  clemency  that  are  bo 
remote  from  one  another  mingled  all  their  force  in  him."  One  of  his 
ablest  sermons  is  probably  the  November  sermon  of  17 15,  entitled, 
"  Non-resistance  mihout  Priestcraft"  Boldly  taking  as  the  text  of 
a  sermon  to  prove  the  duty  of  resisting  the  enemies  of  freedom  and 
true  religion  the  words^  '^  They  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselvea 
danmation/'  the  preacher  remarked,  "  The  Scripture  hath  made  our 
religion  uniform,  fitted  the  parts  to  one  another,  and  therefore  we 
have  four  Duties  mentioned  together :  Honour  all  Men,  loTe  the 
brotherhood,  fear  God,  honour  the  King.''  But  turning  to  attack  those 
who  would  make  loyalty  to  the  king  subversive  of  loyalty  to  cooscienoe 
and  to  God,  he  continues  in  a  fine  strain  of  satire :  ''  the  three  first 
of  these  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  fourth ;  and,  as  it  is  said  of 
Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  it  could  not  be  seen  that  they  were  taken  into 
it.  Their  loyalty  was  with  that  corUempt  of  dU  men^  with  that  pene^ 
cutian  of  the  brotherhood,  with  so  little  fear  of  God,  that  if  it  wis 
founded  upon  this  text,  'tis  plain  it  had  lost  its  company." 

J.    HiBST  HOLLOWKLU 

(To  be  continued.) 


Joseph  Mullens  was  bom  in  London  on  the  2nd  Septemberi  1830. 
He  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  at  Coward  College.  The  stadeats 
of  Coward  College  became  students  of  University  College.  Here  Itr. 
Mullens  obtained  high-class  honours,  receiving  the  first  piiie  for 
proficiency  in  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  was  also  aaoqg 
the  earliest  sraduates  of  the  University  of  London.    He  coii^kMed 
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his  studies  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  in  after  years 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  His  purpose  to 
be  a  missionary  was  early  formed,  and  soon  after  leaving  Edinburgh 
he  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  where  he  commenced  his  labours  early  in 
1844.  The  sphere  was  admirably  fitted  to  develop  his  energies  and 
varied  powers,  so  that,  after  speedily  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
Bengali,  he  spent  fourteen  years  chiefly  in  the  Bhowanipore  CoU^, 
as  pastor  of  a  native  church,  and  in  preaching  to  the  heathen. 
These  duties  were  varied  with  the  less  official  engagements  of  writing 
and  compiling  books  and  articles  on  missionary  themes,  travelling  to 
Orissa,  to  Benares,  and  to  Southern  India,  and  discharging  the  secre- 
tariat duties  of  the  Bible  Society.  Early  in  1858  he  returned  to 
England,  where  he  remained  until  the  autumn  of  1860,  engaged  in 
preaching  and  speaking  on  behalf  of  Indian  missions,  and  also  in 
literary  work. 

On  his  return  to  Calcutta  he  resumed  most  of  his  former  engage- 
ments, but  to  a  less  degree,  on  account  of  the  numerous  opportunities 
that  arose  for  the  employment  of  his  literary  skill.  He  had  pre- 
yiously  written  a  prize  essay  on  '<  Yedantism,  Brahmoism,  and  Chris- 
tianity " ;  another  prize  essay  on  the  '*  Religious  Aspects  of  Hindu 
Philosophy,"  a  work  of  high  merit,  which  simplified  and  popularized 
all  that  was  then  known  of  the  different  systems  of  EEindu  philosophy ; 
"  Missions  in  South  India " ;  *^  Besults  of  Missionary  Labour  in 
India  " ;  and  several  articles  for  the  The  Calcutta  Review  and  The 
CalctUta  Christian  Observer.  ^  Moreover,  he  collected  and  compiled 
with  great  labo*ir  the  ''  Statistics  of  Missions  in  India  and  Ceylon,'' 
as  well  as  a  class-book  of  poetry ;  and  now,  after  ten  years,  he  pre- 
pared fresh  **  Statistical  Tables  of  Missions  in  India,  Ceylon,  and 
Burmah " ;  wrote  on  the  basis  of  these,  '<  Ten  Tears'  Missionary 
Labour  in  India,"  and  a  biography  of  his  excellent  father-in-law  and 
coadjutor,  the  Bev.  A.  F.  Lacroix.  He  visited  the  north-west  of 
India  as  far  as  the  Punjab,  and  subsequently  Almorah,  in  the 
Himalayehs.  He  received  the  honour  of  a  place  on  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Calcutta,  and  the  catholic  spirit  manifested  in  all  his 
statistical  and  philosophical  work  justly  entitled  him  to  the  confidence 
of  all  the  Churches,  as  well  as  of  the  great  Society  of  which  he  had 
been  so  long  the  trusted  servant  and  advocate. 

His  Indian  career  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  directors  of  the 
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London  Miflsionary  Bodeijf  who  invited  him,  in  1865,  to  aflost  Dr. 
Tidman,  his  friend  and  former  pastor^  as  foreign  secretary.  The 
request  was  not  unlooked  for,  and  was  accepted.  He  was  well  satisfied 
with  his  sphere  of  labour,  which  had  graduall j  become  more  free,  wide* 
and  important^  bat  the  new  one  had  strong  attractions  for  sach  a 
mind  as  his.  As  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of  this  important  por- 
tion, he  spent  some  months  in  visiting  the  various  missions  of  South 
India,  and  China,  travelliog  to  Peking  and  as  far  as  the  great  wall. 
He  came  to  England  in  the  spring  of  186G.  His  new  duties  greatly 
taxed  his  energy,  his  adMiinistrative  ability,  and  his  organiziDg  power. 
The  expenditure  of  the  Society  exceeded  its  annual  income  by  many 
thousand  pounds ;  and  in  the  course  of  years  many  of  the  minioDs 
abroad  needed  a  rearrangement  of  their  finances,  agencies,  and 
methods.  This  Dr.  Mullens  vigorously  undertook,  and  with  the  aid 
of  willing  helpers,  accomplished. 

It  is  open  to  some  question  if  all  was  equally  well  done,  for  many 
of  the  changes  effected  were  very  sweeping.  Thoroughly  enthusiaatic 
as  he  always  was  toward  foreign  missions,  he  sometimes  appeared 
defective  in  sympathy  with  missionaries  themselves,  and  whilst 
possessed  of  a  mind  of  unusual  vigour,  and  clear,  good  sense,  he  had 
not  always  the  subtle  tact  and  sweet  courtesy  so  useful  in  dealing  with 
Tarious  classes  of  men.  But  the  general  result  was  eminently  satis- 
factory, for  the  Society  was  rescued  from  great  financial  embanass- 
ment,  and  changes  were  introduced  into  its  operaUons  which,  oa  the 
whole,  have  ensured  economy,  efficiency,  and  growth. 

From  that  time  till  his  imfortunate  departure  for  Africa,  on  the 
24th  of  April  last,  he  has  been  unceasingly,  though  variously  conse- 
crated to  the  missionary  enterprise.  The  routine  work  of  his  office 
in  guiding  the  affidrs  of  the  various  mission  stations,  made  constant 
and  heavy  demands  on  his  time  and  feelings.  Much  new  and 
important  work  was  undertaken  in  developing  the  re-formed  Mada- 
gascar Mission,  in  establishing  one  of  much  interest  and  promise  in 
New  Guinea,  and  in  preparing  for  that  in  Central  Africa,  for  which^ 
at  the  present  moment^  hope  and  fear  are  trembling  in  the  balance. 

His  anxieties  were  relieved  and  his  labours  diversified  by  foreign 
travel,  which  he  intensely  enjoyed,  for  in  1870,  in  company  with  U. 
Wright^  Esq.,  and  Kev.  Dr.  Allon,  he  spent  some  months  in  Canada 
and  the  United    States,  officially   endeavouring    to    interest   the 
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chnxcheB  of  the  former  in  foreign  mimons,  and  in  the  latter  holding 
conference  with  the  leading  repreaentatiTes  of  missions. 

In  1873  he  was  sent^  in  company  with  the  Bey.  J.  Plllans^  to  visit 
Madagascar,  from  which  he  returned  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
somewhat  reluctant  to  undertake  nussionary  deputation  duties  at  home, 
but  his  pen  was  ever  at  the  service  of  the  grand  cause,  and  in  1868 
he  produced  "  London  and  Calcutta/'  a  work  of  great  value,  which 
contrasted  the  extent  of  Christian  agency  at  work  in  the  two  cities, 
and  justly  claimed  the  gratitude  of  the  Church  for  the  grand  results 
which  had  been  secured  in  the  heart  of  heathendom  by  appliances  so 
immeasurably  less  than  those  which  grapple  with  the  worldUness  and 
sin  of  London. 

In  1875  he  published  his  "  Twelve  Months  in  Madagascar."  Per- 
haps the  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  more  fruitful  of  literary  effort 
than  any  previous  period  of  equal  length.  He  had  undertaken  to 
write  the  history  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  separate, 
portable  volumes,  and  made  considerable  progress  with  the  firsts  on 
the  South  Sea  Missions.  He  did  more  than  anyone  to  bring  to 
efficiency  the  Mildmay  General  Missionary  Conference  of  last . 
October.  The  volume  of  its  proceedings — ^more  rich  in  missionary 
information  than  any  previous  publication — was  put  into  admirable 
form  by  him,  as  the  records  of  the  Liverpool  Missionary  Conference 
of  1860  had  been ;  and  moreover,  he  was  engaged  to  write  three  or 
four  important  articles  for  the  present  issue  of  the  '^  Encjclopsedia 
Brittanica." 

Alas !  that  a  life  so  active,  vigorous  and  important^  should  so 
suddenly  and  sadly  have  ended.  The  funeral  sermon  for  his  admir- 
able and  gifted  wife,  preached  from  a  text  suggested  by  her  own  most 
unexpected  and  as  it  seemed,  untunely  deabb,  is  equally  applicable 
to  him — "  Her  sun  is  gone  down  while  it  was  yet  day." 

The  Society  had  undertaken  to  plant  a  new  mission  on  the  shore 
of  the  great  lake  Tanganyika,  on  the  very  spot  where  Stanley  met 
Livingstone.  Most  carefully  had  eveiy  possible  exigency  of  the 
pioneers  of  this  mission  been  considered,  and  four  ministerial  mis- 
sionaries, with  other  efficient  highly-qualified  helpers,  started  for  the 
interior  of  Africa.  Numerous  disasters,  with  which  our  readers  are 
sadly  familiar,  befel  their  enterprise  and  arrested  tbeir  progress, 
until,  by  the  departure  of  two  missionaries  and  the  death  of  another 
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tiiQ  directors  believed  that  Arthur  Dodgshun  was  the  aolemiiiirtenal 
representative  of  the  noble  band  who  had  entered  on  this  laboriooB 
mission.  He,  too^  was  in  sore  diffionltieBy  stmggling  with  die  dii- 
canexy  and  violence  of  Murambo,  and  his  true  poaition  onlj  partially 
known  to  his  friends.  Dr.  Mnllens,  with  the  zeal  of  a  joung  mis- 
sionary  and  the  enthusiasm  of  an  old  traveller,  panted  to  take  pari 
in  the  work.  With  the  high  spirit  and  sanguine  expectations  whidi  so 
constantly  befriended  him,  he  offered  to  go  in  person  and  bring  his  large 
experience  to  bear  upon  the  difficnltieB  of  his  younger  brethren,  and 
to  reorganize  and  establish  the  mission.  It  was  not  until  after  he 
bad  himself  fallen  a  victim  to  his  horoism  and  consecration  that  the 
melancholy  tidings  reached  even  Mpwapwa,  that  the  promising,  noble- 
heartedybdoved  young  missionary,  Arthur  Dodgshun,  had  fallen,  seven 
days  after  arriving  at  Ujiji,  a  sacrifice  to  the  great  and  trying  exer* 
tions  he  had  made.  He,  too,  had  finished  the  work  which  the  Loid 
had  given  him  to  do,  before  the  reinforcement  of  the  mission  had  left 
CUT  shores.  The  detailed  accounts  which  have  just  reached  us  in  the 
able  communication  of  Dr.  Southon,  permit  us  to  follow  our  lamented 
friend  day  by  day  till  he  succumbed  from  over-fatigue,  from  recurrence 
of  a  chronic  malady,  and  from  an  attack  of  African  fever.  We  can 
discern  his  cheery,  active  habit^  we  almost  hear  his  well-remembered 
^'  All  right "  when  condoled  with  on  the  hardships  of  the  way,  mini- 
mizing them,  triumphing  over  them,  until  the  last  days  arrived. 
It  is  of  unspeakable  comfort  to  his  friends  that  he  should  have  reoeived 
from  ^Dr.  Southon,  and  from  Dr.  Baxter,  of  the  Ohurch  Miasicnaiy 
Society,  all  the  help  which  human  hands  could  give.  But  the  Master 
came  and  called  for  him,  and  we  know  from  intimate  knowledge  of 
him  that  he  was  not  unwilling,  but  even  anxious  to  depart  and  tp 
be  with  Christ.  The  foundations  of  this  mission  have  been  laid  inholy 
deaths  and  with  precious  dust.  We  have  taken  possession  of  the 
land  with  memories  that  will  not  die.  Idvingstone^  Thompaoni 
Dodgshun,  and  MuUens,  and  the  brave  martyrs  of  the  '^etoria 
Nyanza  hold  the  fortress,  and  before  long  the  victory  will  be  won. 

In  the  death  of  Dn  Mullens  the  London  Missionaiy  Socie^,  tsd 
the  mission  cause  generally,  suffinr  an  immense  loss. 

Dr.  Mullens  was  physically,  robust,  intellectually  dear-minded  and 
strong-willed.  He  was  conscientious,  temperatOi  indiffsrant  to 
wealth,  and  trustful  of  the  providence  of  God|  and  had  undannted 
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fiuUi  in  the  altimate  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  He  had  such 
annsnal  pover  of  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  disaster  and  disap- 
pointment, that  it  slightly  interfered  with  his  faculty  of  sympathy. 
His  memory  was  remarkably  retentive.  His  manner  was  somewhat 
abmpt  and  dogmatic,  and  lAa/oible  was  omniscience  of  all  matters  in 
every  part  of  the  missionary  field,  surpassing  the  knowledge  of  the 
men  who  were  busily  employed  upon  it  His  administrative  ability 
was  very  great.  He  could  work  at  his  desk  without  fatigue  for 
more  hours  than  most  men,  and  thought  and  wrote  with  unusual 
rapidity  and  clearness.  Thus  he  was  able  to  undertake  and  accom- 
plish many  things  with  comparative  ease.  He  could  turn  his  atten- 
tion from  one  pursuit  to  another  with  extreme  facility.  He  usually  had 
some  literary  project  in  hand,  and  others  in  anticipation,  even  while 
attending  to  his  official  duties.  Perhaps  the  latter  suffered  a  little 
through  the  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued  his  researches,  for  one 
book  or  article  was  seldom  completed,  or  one  course  of  travel  ended,  ere 
his  thoughts  were  bucfy  with  some  other  enterprise.  If  his  work  as 
a  teacher,  traveller,  writer,  and  secretary  of  a  great  society  during 
some  of  the  most  critical  years  of  its  history  be  summarized,  it  will 
be  seen  that  few  men  have  accomplished  so  much.  Good  health,  a 
methodical  mind,  temperate  habits,  a  clear  head,  and  resolute  will 
aided  him,  but  yet  more  did  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  great  work 
to  which  his  life  was  given.  His  matter-of-fact  manner  and 
interest  in  many  things — for  he  had  a  remarkable  fund  of  informa- 
tion, and  there  were  few  topics  on  which  he  could  not  converse  freely 
and  intelligently — concealed  from  strangers  his  intense  missionary 
zeal,  but  no  one  could  know  him  intimately  without  feeling  how  un- 
selfishly, entirely  and  nobly  his  whole  nature  was  consecrated  to  the 
cause  of  foreign  mismons ;  nor  have  we  ever  known  more  than  one 
person  whose  knowledge  of  them  was  as  wide  as  his.  It  was  his  in- 
variable custom  before  retiring  to  rest— which  was  seldom  at  a  latehour 
— ^to  walk,  in  India  on  the  roof  of  his  house,  and  in  England  in  his 
bed-room,  meditating  on  the  events  of  the  day.  He  slept  well  when 
he  did  sleep,  and  this  as  well  as  all  else  he  did,  was  with  a  will,  so 
that  when  he  awoke  he  was  wide  awake  for  the  day.  Though  the 
writer  was  in  his  company  hundreds  of  evenings,  he  never  remembers 
seeing  him  drowsy.  His  study  was  a  model  of  order.  Friends  often 
wondered  what  became  of  all  the  papers  used  in  the  preparation 
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of  bis  books.  Dr.  Mullenfl  was  altogether  a  atroBg  man,  and  aait 
often  ia  with  such,  a  liuU  hard.  He  was  strong  in  his  oonfidaue 
in  God,  atrong  in  moral  int^rity,  strong  in  inteUectnal  insiglit  and 
acqmsiiiony  and  strong  in  power  and  will  to  work  for  God  anxKig 
the  heathen.  The  missionary  cause  has  lost  in  him  one  of  its 
greatest  leaders.  Few  men  have  travelled  more  widely,  and 
periiaps  no  man  has  ever  famished  himself,  by  ocular  inspecdon,  with 
so  much  knowledge  of  missionary  work.  He  saw  all  its  weaknen 
and  rejoiced  in  its  strength  and  progress,  while  his  faith  m  its 
ultimate  victory  never  failed  him. 
Brighton.  Edwabd  Siobbow. 


It  is  autumn  with  us. 

**  Now  the  leaf 
Incesaant  nuUeB  from  the  moiurnf ul  grove. 
Oft  Btartling  such  as  walk  below, 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air ; 
But  should  a  quicker  breeae  amid  the  boiigha 
Sob  o*er  the  sky,  the  leafy  dolage  streams. 
Till  choked  and  matted  with  the  dreary  shower. 
The  fbrest-walks,  with  CTery  rising  gale, 
BoU  wide  the  withered  waste,  and  whistle  bleak. 
And  woods,  fields,  gardens,  orchaxds — ^all  around 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  souL" — Thornton. 

So  I  felt  as  I  wandered  into  Surrey  a  few  days  ago,  amid  foresta 
that  must  have  smiled  sweetly  on  many  a  spring  morning,  snd 
laughed  gaily  on  many  a  summer  noon  j  but  now,  specially  when  the 
wind  whistles,  or  the  cloud  settles,  or  the  rain  poura  down,  calling  t^ 
the  darkness  to  hide  their  impending  desolation.  Aa  I  pressed  oa 
and  on  among  them  I  thought  of  another  forest — yes,  and  of  more  than 
one — in  which  the  leaf  shall  fade,  I  thought  of  ihe/alUi^  of  tibe  leaf  at 
the  touch  of  death,  and  I  thought  also— -and,  do  you  know,  this  thought 
was  the  sadder  of  the  two  ]— of  the  fading  of  the  leaf  at  the  touch  of 
temptation.  I  thought,  iu  £uie,  of  some  who  have  been  troabliog 
and  troubled  lately.  S)  the  trees  talked  to  me  as  they  stood  and 
shook ;  and  I  want  you  to  hear  the  echo  of  their  whisper-word  while 
I  speak  about  the  fading,  and  the  leaf,  and  the  tbeb  wBoe£ 
LEAF  WILL  FADE.     "  The  leaf  shall  fade  "  says  the  Prophet  JercnuA 
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What  do  we  meaa  by  fading  1  Do  we  not  mean  will  loae  its  ver- 
dare,  its  oolour,  and  at  last  its  fibre  1 

The  first  stage  of  decaj  is  drfffiess.  The  Uaf  bma  the  gentie  and 
generous  gap.  The  soul  loses  the  sweetness  and  fulness  of  the  Spirit. 
No  small  success  this  of  the  enemy  of  our  peace ;  but  he  looks  for 
larger  success  still,  and  finds  it  when  the  leaflowe  its  colour^  becoming 
sere  and  yellow,  then  deepening  into  a  darker  hue — ^parting,  in  fEict, 
with  all  that  was  characteristic  of  sx>irituaUty,  if  not  of  Christianity. 
The  world  may  approve  the  change,  and  appraise  the  course,  but  what 
does  conscience  say  ?  Does  it  not  condemn  it  as  a  course  both  dan- 
gerous and  downward )  How  often,  as  Melville  sa^,  '^  The  world 
applauds  the  Christian  for  having  become  liberal,  whereas  he  should 
grieve  over  himself  as  having  become  lukewarm." 

The  last  stage  is  that  where,  the  very  flesh  and  fibre  being  eaten 
away,  a  mere  skeleton  leaf  is  lefL  You  have  picked  up  such  leaves 
and  admired  their  beauty ;  it  is  but  the  beauty  of  death.  And  there 
is  no  beauty  to  hide  the  deformity  of  spiritual  decay  or  to  redeem 
the  state  of  the  withering  soul  from  contempt,  or  at  the  best  from 
compaasbn.  What  shall  we  say  of  one  where,  instead  of ''  perfect  love 
that  casteth  out  fear,"  we  find  nothing  but  fearfulness  and  trembling; 
or  in  whom,  to  take  the  human  side  of  piety,  zeal  for  souls  is 
exchanged  for  indifference,  and  even  charity  for  churlishness  %  In 
sonae  cases,  as  with  the  skeleton  leaf,  the  outline  of  doctrine  is  left, 
but  the  soft  tissues  of  grace,  and  perhaps  even  of  virtue,  are  aU  gone. 
As  there  are  different  symptoms,  so  there  are  different  stages  of 
decay — ^indeed,  I  have  been  describing  them  j  but  at  the  risk  of  repe- 
tition I  think  I  must  describe  them  again. 

Fading  generally  b^ins  with  Hie  feelings,  Joy  is  the  first  to  go  ; 
then  peace  begins  to  be  broken;  hope  gets  clouded;  assurance  is 
positively  lost ;  and  the  soul  does  not  enjoy  prayer  or  delight  in  ser- 
vices, nor  find  itself  stirred  under  sermons.  It  is  listless,  lethargic, 
clinging  to  the  dust,  often  complaining,  '^  My  leanness  !  my  leanness ! " 
So  far,  you  observe,  the  complaint  is  of  the  soul  itself ;  but  a  sadder 
day  comes  when  the  disease  reaches  the  affections^  and  instead  of  com- 
plaining unto  our  God,  our  God  complains  unto  us.  And  whcU  is  His 
complaint  1  Is  it  not  often  this,  ''  I  have  somewhat  against  thee, 
because  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love''  ? 

Ah !  it  is  a  terrible  day  when  we  get  to  love  Jesus  less ;  when  we 
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acquire  tlie  power  of  doing  without  loving  Him  ;  and,  worse  stillt 
when  we  acquiesce  in  it  and  get  accustomed  to  ii  On]y  think  of 
a  Christian  getting  accustomed  to  do  without  loving  Christ  I  And 
though  the  charge  against  the  Ephesians,  and  against  any  of  us,  may 
not  be  quite  so  black  or  bitter  as  tiiat— not  that  we  have  lost  the  Iotb 
altogether,  but  only  the  freshness  and  fulness  of  it — yet  even  that  ia 
enough,  quite  enough  to  make  us  pause  and  ponder  over  our  state 
before  God.  So  you  see  in  the  second  and  sadder  stage  not  only  the 
feelings,  but  the  affections  are  fading. 

Is  there  a  further  stage  than  this  1  I  fear  there  is.  As  yet^  pie- 
sumably,  the  candtust  is  not,  or  is  not  much  affected.  The  person  does 
not  enjoy  prayer,  but  he  prays ;  he  does  not  enjoy  work,  hat  he 
works.  He  has  lost  the  '^  sweetness  within,''  but  so  far  not  the  con- 
sistency without  But  change  of  character  must  sooner  or  later  in- 
volve change  of  conduct.  And  so  we  come  to  a  third  stage,  in  which 
the  whole  man  is  affected  and  everything  about  him  marks  the 
change.  The  tone  shows  it.  The  temper  shows  it.  The  manner  and 
habits  of  life  show  it ;  and,  sometimes  when  a  swift  hawk  swoops 
down  with  unexpected  vehemence,  the  soul  is  surprised  into  some 
sudden  act  of  desperate  wickedness.  So  the  decay  goes  on  from  the 
feelings  to  the  affections,  from  the  affections  to  the  conduct. 

The  reflection  that  would  occur  to  every  observer  of  so  sad  a  case 
is  this— 2%{9  deeay,  Hm  fading  had  a  begmniiig.  Yes,  it  beoak  with 
TBE  LEAP.     ^  The  fee»/' shall  fade." 

And  what  is  a  leaf  1  I  am  no  botanist  to  tell  you  scientifically, 
but  the  poetry  of  common  life  expressively  calls  leaves  the  longs  of 
plants.  Ajid,  indeed,  I  beUeve  they  carry  on  not  merely  respiration, 
but  digestion.  They  are,  then,  the  powers  which  appropriate  first, 
and  assimilate  next^  the  health-inspiring  qualities  around  them :  the 
powers  which  appropriate  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  all  the  redemptive  mercy  of  our  Ood. 
How  needful,  then,  to  keep  a  watch  over  anything  that  could  hurt  or 
harm  the  prayer-power,  or  the  praise-power,  or  the  word-power  of 
the  soul  I  Deem  anything  an  enemy  that  comes  between  you  andyovr 
God ;  for  as  the  fading  begins  with  the  leaf^-b^gins  with  the  recep- 
tive powers,  you  see  in  a  moment  that  the  plant  or  the  person  in 
whom  these  are  weakened  will  be  starved  for  want  of  fresh  air^ 
starved  for  want  of  grace. 
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For  though  ihe  deoaj  begins  with  the  lea^  it  does  not  end  with  it. 
It  h^gim uM  ik/gUtrf^  hnX  it  affects  the  life.  If  I  am  not  taking 
air  to  inflate  the  longs,  the  whole  frame  feels  it ;  and  if  I  am  not 
taking  in  afresh  the  supply  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Ohrist,  all  that  I  do, 
all  that  I  am,  will  be  sure  to  languish  and  get  weak.  There  is  not  a 
part  of  mj  fiame^  not  a  bit  of  mj  conduct,  not  a  trait  of  my  charac- 
ter but  will  be,«iM£«<  be  affected  thereby.  Oh,  my  friends!  take  care; 
do  take  care  about  the  organs  yon  breathe  with,  about  the  air  you 
breathe,  and  take  care,  too,  that  you  surround  yourselves  with  an  at- 
moaphere  of  truth,  and  with  an  atmosphere  of  spirituality.  Take 
care  of  the  books  you  read,  the  company  you  keep,  and  of  every- 
thing that  could  vitiate  the  air  of  the  soul ;  for  if  the  Zeo/*  shall  fade, 
be  sure  the  lift  will  feel  it. 

I  said  that  leaves  were  the  lungs  of  plants :  an  interesting  but 
painful  suggestion  comes  from  that  illustration.  How  many  travel- 
lers, English  travellers  especially — for  is  not  consumption  called 
''the  English  disease"! — ^will  be  crowding  into  Mentone  before  the  face 
of  the  coming  winter!  Methinks  our  churches  are  moral  Mentones, 
fall  of  patients  suffering  in  the  same  way.  Amongst  other  things  in 
common  between  that  disease  and  this  decay,  is  the  insidiousness  of 
each.  Friends  sometimes  see  little  but  the  flush  of  beauty  given  to 
the  face.  The  patient  himself,  too,  may  be  all  unaware  of  his  danger ; 
but  spite  of  Ids  false  hopes  and  the  world's  false  estimate  of  his  con- 
dition, the  decay  sets  in,  the  diseaee  goes  on,  and  sooner  or  later, 
like  the  leaf,  like  the  soul,  he  will  fade. 

But^ ''  I  pray  thee,  of  whom  spake  theprophei  this  f  "  this  mourning 
Jeremiah,  of  whom  doth  he  make  this  ado  and  weepi  Look  at  the 
eleventh  verse  and  you  will  see. 

It  was  the  persons  whom  their  misguided  guides  healed  slightly, 
saying,  <'  Peace,  peace !  where  there  is  no  peace.''  Yes,  it  was  the 
POSSESSORS  of  false  PEACE.  And  who  cure  theyf  what  %$fcUsepeaeet 
False  peace  is  peace  founded  on  a  fdbe  foundaUon,  and  any  foun- 
dation but  Jesus  Christ  is  false.  Any  trust  but  in  His  propitiation, 
in  His  pleading,  in  His  substitution  for  us  once,  in  His  mediation 
for  us  for  ever,  is  false.  Thank  God  for  the  Daysman  between  us,  who 
lays  His  hand  upon  each— -His^hnman  hand  on  a  Holy  Ood,  and  His 
Divine  hand  on  sinful  man. 

False  peace  is  the  peace  of  a  soul  which  though  having,  in  one 
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sense  of  the  word,  the  right  foundation,  jet  never  huUds  up(m  it.  He 
knows  he  can  be  blest  only  by  coming  to  Christ,  but  he  never  comeB. 
And  what  is  coming?  Coming  is  conversion,  and  any  coming  short 
of  conversion  is  insufficient.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  mast  be  a 
eonsdoueneBa  of  change,  however ;  but  there  must  be  a  consdoiuness 
of  sin.  I  was  asked  the  other  day  to  go  and  see  an  invalid,  andvben 
beginning  to  ascend  the  stairs  found  myself  falling.  The  fact  was, 
there  was  a  step  down  to  be  taken  first ;  and  so  it  is  in  asoending 
heavenwards.  There  is  always  a  step  down  first.  Have  you  taken  that 
step  ?  I  fear  some  of  you  have  not.  Mistake  here  is  fatal.  And  I 
fear  not  a  few  are  making  this  fatal  mistake. 

A  peace  which  I  would  not  call  false,  but  which  is  manifesUj 
friable,  is  that  of  souls  who,  though  knowing  the  right  foundation, 
and  building  thereon  too,  yet  lay  on  that  foundation  rotten  nuUeriak 
I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  church  condemned  by  the  surveyor  he- 
cause  the  walls  were  filled  up  with  rubble ;  and  I  am  afraid  manj 
Christians  are  little  better.  Qod  gives  you  a  little  reviving,  and  you 
build  on  the  revival  instead  of  the  Redeemer ;  or  He  fills  you  with  all 
joy  and  peace  in  believing,  and  you  build  on  the  grace  instead  of  on 
the  Gracious  One.    Feeling  is  a  dangerous  foundation. 


'*  I  would  not  tnut  the  sweetMt  frame, 
Bat  wholly  oling  to  Jesu's  name.' 


•» 


All  other  hopes,  like  the  leaf,  "  wiU  fade." 

But  I  should  be  soiry  to  close  in  discouragement ;  and,  indeed, 
hints  of  tneov/ragemmU  lie  all  around  us.  The  text  suggeete  <m: 
<<  The  feo/*  shall  fade.''  The  leaf,  not  the  tree,  not  the  bough,  not  the 
brancL  '^  There  is  hope  of  a  tree  if  it  be  out  down  that  it  will  sprout 
again,  andihatthe  tender  branch  will  not  cease;"  and  so,  thank  God, 
of  a  souJ.  Theseaeon  suggests  another.  There  is  another  season,  and 
another  world. 

*'  There  everlasting  spring  abides." 
There  hopes  fallen  shall  arise,  and  bud  and  bear  firuit  to  all  eteniitj. 
But  must  we  wait  for  another  worldl    Nay,  nay.    We  would  sot 

be  of  those  who  ever 

*'  look  for  death  to  do 
"What  Gh>d  would  rather  do  than  death.'* 

And  we  need  not  widt,  since  He  is  with  us  who  will  not  break  the 
bruised  reed,  i.e.,  as  I  heard  it  sweetly  explained  the  other  day— the 
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rnali  for  a  reed-pipe  the  shepherd  Iraa  gathered,  but  which, 
when  he  finds  to  be  flawed  and  braisedi  an  impatient  hand  would 
break  and  cast  asida  One  whose  hand  is  gentle  and  whose  heart 
hath  long  patience,  however,  will  keep  and  contrive  to  frame  it  still 
for  melodj.  We  are  no  better  than  bruised  reeds,  and  have  no  music 
in  us  at  all,  but  the  Qood  Shepherd,  with  exquisite  tenderness,  works 
in  us  and  waits  the  result  of  £Us  working ;  and  in  Thy  hands,  precious 
Saviour,  even  we  may  be  attuned  to  give  forth  melody  divine. 
Thank  Qod,  grace  may  make  us  something  better  than  a  leaf  that 
riiaU  fade.  J.  B,  Figgis. 

Briffhian. 


^lit  %tssota  of  i^t  §tsSi  Sitix. 

Ancibht  travellers  to  Palestine  were  accustomed  to  describe  the  Dead 
Sea  in  those  gloomy  outlines  which  led  their  readers  to  believe  that 
the  unrelaxed  frown  of  the  Divine  anger  still  darkened  the  spot  They 
suggested  that  there  was  a  constant  cloud  upon  its  waters,  the  waves 
were  sluggish  in  movement  and  leaden  in  colour,  and  no  bird  dared 
fly  over  its  surface.  They  went  with  their  minds  charged  with  special 
impressions  of  the  scene,  and  the  prepossessions  of  their  understand- 
iDg9  prevented  them  from  seeing  things  as  they  were.  Their  **  eye 
was  not  single  "  and  healthy,  and  there  resulted  an  inability  to  see 
the  marvellous  landscape  which  stood  before  them.  Apart  from  the 
sacred  suggestions  of  the  scene,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  behold  the  masses 
of  fine  colour  which  are  here  to  be  seen  in  almostunezampled  beauty. 
On  the  day  when  the  writer  stood  on  its  shore  there  were  favourable 
conditions  for  enjoying  the  sight  of  the  lake  and  the  surrounding 
framework  of  the  hills  and  the  mountains.  A  south-west  wind  drove 
the  deep  purple  waves  which  gleamed  in  the  light  of  cloudless  sun- 
shine. On  the  east,  the  mountains  of  Moab  glowed  with  their  fine 
red  tints^  and  stood  like  a  rampart  of  massive  strength ;  and  on  the 
west,  the  white  limestone  slopes  of  Engedi  completed  the  outline  of 
the  scene.  On  the  north  was  the  plain  of  Jericho ;  and  in  the  dis- 
tance the  sinuous  course  of  the  Jordan,  which  was  marked  by  the  pro- 
fuse and  varied  vegetation  that  flourishes  on  its  banks.     From  the 
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days  of  Jerome  this  sea  has  been  called  the  '^  Dead  Sea,''  became 
tbere  is  no  fish  in  its  waters,  no  bark  on  its  vaves,  and  no  habitation 
on  its  shores. 

It  is  difficult  to  look  upon  such  a  scene  without  remembering  the 
historical  and  prophetic  allosions  which  occor  in  the  Scriptares,  and 
without  being  reminded  of  a  few  truths  which  we  attempt  to  addnoe. 

1.  It  teaches  u»  the  perverting  power  of  evil.  Into  this  sea,  whoae 
waters  are  rendered  bitter  by  the  solution  of  fossil  salt,  the  met 
Jordan  pours  its  unceasing  stream  of  fresh  and  pleasant  water  with- 
out producing  any  sensible  effect  Before  the  days  when  Abraham 
looked  upon  its  expanse ;  during  the  period  of  the  Hebrew  occapation 
of  Canaan;  and  since  the  ministry  and  death  of  our  Lord,  this  flow 
has  been  unabated  and  incessant.  Empires  and  kingdoms  have  risen 
and  disappeared,  but  there  has  been  no  pause  in  the  supply.  Daring 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter;  in  seed-time  and  harvest, 
when  at  the  latter  season,  through  the  melting  of  the  snows  en  the 
distant  hills,  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  have  been  full  to  overflowings 
the  river  has  rushed  with  its  impetuous  current  to  this  sea,  ipducli, 
notwithstanding,  has  lost  nothing  of  its  unpleasant  bittemesa  This 
is  a  true  and  vivid  image  of  that  temper  of  mind,  which  amid  the 
constancy  and  profusion  of  the  Divine  mercy,  still  maintains  its  resa* 
tance  to  the  claims  of  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  goodness  and 
grace.  His  mercies  have  flowed  in  an  unbroken  supply,  which  has 
included  food  and  raiment^  the  quiet  and  repose  of  home,  some- 
thisg  honourable  to  do,  health  and  the  use  of  intellect,  preservB- 
tion  from  injury  and  the  continuance  of  life.  In  addition  to  the  flow 
of  the  '*  nether  springs,"  there  have  been  supplies  from  the  ''npper 
springs  "  of  spiritual  advantage.  There  have  been  the  blessingii  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  the  history  of  our  Lord,  whose  foir  and  spotless 
image  of  unutterable  grace  and  tender  love  has  stood  before  the  eye 
of  the  mind ;  there  have  been  appeals,  persuasions,  and  preciona  in- 
fluences from  the  sanctuary  and  the  presence  of  living  believera^  and 
some  stirrings  of  conscience  which  prompted  decision  for  the  service 
and  glory  of  Christ ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  all  these  streams  of 
influence  and  impression,  there  has  been  no  saving  change  and  no 
cordial  reception  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesos.  Change  there  may 
have  been  in  some  respects.  There  may  have  occurred  greater  fiMility 
in  making  excuses  and  in  evading  the  force  of  truth,  and  politely  dis- 
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iniBsiiig  it  as  the  Athenians  did,  who  said,  *'  We  will  hear  thee  again 
of  this  matter."  There  may  have  been  a  silent  welcome  to  doubts 
and  objections ;  and  "  the  chambers  of  imagery/'  which  should  con- 
tain forms  of  spiritual  beauty,  and  glow  with  the  colours  of  heaven, 
are  disfigured  by  the  hideous  outlines  of  unbelief  and  disobedience. 
Had  the  Dead  Sea  been  left  without  its  constant  and  unfailing  tribu* 
tftiy,  without  the  occasional  rain  from  the  clouds,  its  unreclaimed 
bitterness  would  not  surprise  us  ;  nor  if  many  hearts  which  are  now 
encompassed  and  invested  by  the  agencies  of  grace  had  been  left  to 
the  disadvantage  of  dim  and  confused  tradition,  or  to  the  dense 
ignorance  and  occasional  terrors  of  barbarous  populations,  should 
we  have  so  much  wondered  at  the  sight  of  continued  alienation  and 
unprofitableness. 

2.  It  announces  tJie  need  of  supernatural  influence  to  produce  life^ 
In  looking  upon  the  Dead  Sea  we  are  reminded  that  here  all  belongs 
to  the  lower  ranges  and  agencies  of  nature.  There  is  the  lake  as  it 
has  been  for  ages  and  generations,  which  the  air  has  not  sweetened 
nor  the  l*ain  purified ;  nor  has  Jordan,  with  its  constant  flow  and  occa* 
sional  floods,  improved  it.  It  appears  like  a  truthful  and  affecting 
parable  of  a  soul  which  is  left  to  itself,  or  one  which  wilfully  rejects 
the  aids  of  grace  and  the  influences  of  the  GrospeL  Men  have  been 
placed  in  widely  different  social  circumstances,  and  the  result,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  divine  life,  has  been  uniform  and  lamentable. 
Some  have  lived  in  dense  ignorance  of  the  past  and  future,  like  the 
Africans  who  are  described  by  Stanley  and  other  travellers  in  the  same 
region ;  others  have  attuned,  as  have  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  to  higb 
degrees  of  culture ;  but  wherever  men  have  travelled,  and  the  habit- 
able parts  of  the  earth  are  now  well  explored  and  described,  there  is 
the  same  melancholy  destitution  of  spiritual  truth  and  worship.  "The 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,''  as  Paul  felt  when  he  walked 
through  Athens,  which  was  renowned  for  all  the  arts,  for  deep  philo- 
sophy, and  immortal  verse.  With'  a  vivid  memory  of  the  Scripture 
which  describes  Sinai  and  its  revelations^  and  Carmel  and  its  contro- 
versy, he  felt  a  paroxysm  of  divine  anger  becausOi  amid  the  many 
altars  which  were  fed  with  victims  and  surrounded  by  supplicantSi 
there  was  no  trace  nor  sign  of  any  recognition  of  the  God  of  his 
fathers. 

From  these  scenes  we  turn  to  the  wealth  of  our  evangelical  privi- 
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l^ges,  witli  their  complete  revelatioiL  of  the  will  of  God;  the 
sacrifice  and  priefitlj  ministry  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  the  lahoms  of  tiie 
Christian  ministrj,  and  all  the  silent  influences  which  flow  from 
living  belieyers ;  and  find  that  something  more  is  needed  to  attain 
spiritual  life.  Our  Lord  seems,  in  His  conversation  with  Nicodemu» 
to  point  to  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  in  which  the  seer  predicted  tlie 
political  resurrection  of  Israel,  and  declared  that  in  the  work  of  pro- 
ducing the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  '^  the  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
Cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  eveiy  one  that  is  bom  of  tlie 
Spirit"  This  truth  is  taught  by  the  wonders  of  the  day  of  Pentecosty 
when  there  was  heard  "  a  mighty  rushing  wind,"  which  showed  the 
source  whence  gracious  power  was  to  flow.  The  Spirit  came  to  com- 
plete the  agencies  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  entered  upon  His  work 
with  force  and  triumphant  energy,  as  He  had  a  right  to  come^  withoat 
soliciting  the  su£Erages  of  earthly  governments  and  the  consent  of  the 
Jewish  hierarchy  to  begin  His  much-needed  work. 

3.  It  prompts  the  recoUecUon  of  the  Divine  righteousness.  It  woold 
be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  Dead  Sea  was  produced  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  since  that  appalling  event  wu 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of  fire  from  heaven,  and  not  by  snj 
convulsion  of  the  eartL  It  is  impossible  to  stand  near  the  shore 
without  feeling  that  we  are  in  a  region  in  which  the  Divine  judgment 
once  flamed  forth  with  fatal  efiect  The  fact  is  noticed  by  the  pro- 
phets who  warn  their  countrymen  by  the  fearful  overthrow  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  By  some  writers  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  temptatidn 
is  placed  in  the  south  of  Judea,  and  by  others  in  a  wilderness  where 
the  Dead  Sea  often  met  His  gaze,  and  where  the  spaces  once  filled 
with  life  and  fertility  became  silent  and  desolate  through  the  right- 
eous judgments  of  Jehovah.  He  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
moral  condition  of  Sodom  and  the  higher  privilege,  the  deeper  goilti 
and  more  fearful  doom  of  some  ,o£  the  cities  of  Galilee.  Apoetles 
point  to  the  same  tremendous  event,  as  a  beacon  to  warn  againet 
corruption  of  manners  and  the  certainty  of  punishment.  According 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  Old  Testament^  the  cities  stood  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake,  and  were  surrounded  by  a  fertility  vhich 
equalled  Eden,  '<  the  garden  of  the  Lord.''  There  were  vines  vhich 
produced  their  massive  clusters,  and  palms  which  reared  their  lofty 
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heada  j  there  grew  the  golden  citron,  the  beautifol  pomegranate,  the 
luscious  fig,  abundant  harvests,  and  flowers  of  every  hue  and  diversi- 
fied fragrance.  Yet  amid  this  unexampled  profusion  of  the  Divine 
goodness  which  rose  from  the  earth  and  descended  fi*om  the  sky,  there 
was  a  widespread  and  shameless  immorality.  There  came  after 
long  forbearance  the  fatal  hour  of  righteous  visitation,  and  with  an 
awful  destruction  and  an  irremediable  act  of  judgment  the  whole 
population  were  swept  away.  Jehovah  called  for  no  army  to  invade 
and  slay  with  the  sword ;  for  no  pestilence  to  wear  them  out  with 
the  ghastly  process  of  disease  and  death  ;  for  no  silent  decay  which 
has  brought  other  cities  to  the  dust ;  but  by  one  swift  and  inevitable 
blow  He  drove  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  fact  makes  the 
region  of  the  Dead  Sea  productive  of  the  sentiments  of  reverence  and 
awe,  and  reminds  us  that  '*  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire." 

4.  It  recalls  the  clieering  vision  of  the  Divine  m/ercy.  After  a 
career  of  arduous  and  apparently  unprofitable  labour,  Ezekiel,  the 
prophet  of  the  Captivity,  was  gladdened  by  a  revelation  of  the  heal- 
ing influence  of  Divine  grace.  He  had  prophesied  among  his  fellow^ 
countrymen,  whom  adversity  had  made  fierce  and  rebellious.  At  the 
close  of  his  ministry  he  is  favoured  with  happy  visions  of  the  fatiiro, 
and  ''  at  evening-time  it  is  light."  He  may  have  often,  during  his 
abode  in  Jerusalem,  looked  from  Bethany  to  the  northern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  where  it  gleamed  with  a  surface  which  resembled  polished 
steel,  and  thought  of  that  rocky  gorge  in  which  the  waters  of  the 
Kedron  occasionally  flow  down  to  the  lake.  In  his  vision  he  beholds- 
the  stream  which  gushes  from  the  temple  threshold — ^a  part  of  which 
outflow  runs  to  the  Western  or  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  part  to  the 
Eastern  Sea — to  this  the  prophet  exclusively  directs  our  atten- 
tion, as  that  which  become  sweet  and  pure,  will  teem  with  happy 
Ufa  Where  now  no  fisher  casts  a  net,  there  will  be  cheerful  and  remu- 
nerative labour,  and  the  silence  of  the  shore  shall  be  exchanged  for 
human  voices  and  the  hum  of  pleasant  intercourse.  All  this  is  to 
come  from  the  temple,  where  the  sacrificial  victims  were  offered,  the 
priests  ministered,  and  the  sublime  truths  of  the  atonement  were 
typically  and  constantly  taught.  All  this  imagery  sets  forth  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  by  which  men  are  quickened  from  a  death  in  sin 
to  a  life  of  righteousness,  and  makes  the  shores  of  this  sea  somewhat 
bright  with  the  prospect  of  happy  change  and  spiritual  restoration. 
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After  the  stern  conflictSi  the  sharp  reproofs,  and  inward  distress 
which  marked  Ezekiers  ministry,  he  finds  solace  in  the  splendid  viavm 
of  the  healing  waters  of  the  temple.  Not  unlike  is  the  experience  of 
St  John,  who,  after  he  had  seen  the  vision  of  Christ  walking  among 
the  Gentile  Churches,  and  ordering  Epistles  to  be  sent  to  them,  is 
called  to  behold  sights  which  fill  him  with  consternation  and  distreBs. 
He  sees  the  horses  and  their  fearful  riders,  and  the  vials  of  wxath 
poured  out  upon  men,  the  earth,  and  the  sea.  He  hears  the  trompeta 
of  woe,  and  sees  Babylon  revived  in  the  form  of  her  whose  licentums 
life  and  intoxicating  cup  mark  her  out  for  deserved  and  final  over- 
throw. There  appear  to  him  the  odious  image  of  the  beast,  and  tlie 
terrors  of  warfare — shedding  of  blood  and  the  triumphs  of  violence 
and  death.  Through  all  these  the  Apostle  makes  his  way,  until  at 
last  he  views  with  unutterable  joy  the  city  of  Qod,  with  its  manifold 
beauty  and  its  immense  extent,  descending  from  heaven  to  take  its 
place  on  the  earth  which  has  been  the  sphere  of  such  vast  and  tre- 
mendous sin  on  the  part  of  man,  and  such  awful  judgments  from  the 
hand  of  God.  In  that  lovely  and  splendid  representation  we  see  the 
adorable  Trinity  engaged  in  supplying  the  blessings  of  redemption  to 
the  £Edlen  race  of  Adam.  There  is  ''  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb." 
There  is  "  the  river  of  the  water  of  life,"  which,  like  the  flow  of  the 
streams  in  Ezekiel's  virion,  spreads  beauty  and  fruitfolness  in  iii 
course.  There  is  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  invites  men  to  drink  and  live. 
There  is  the  Church  in  the  fair  attire  and  radiant  joy  of  the  Bride, 
whose  voice  of  persuasive  entreaty  solicits  the  thirsty  to  take  of  the 
water  and  live  for  evermore.  This  is  the  last  chapter  of  the  Bibl^ 
and  it  seems  to  blend  in  one  sublime  group  the  love  and  grace  which 
are  scattered  over  its  sacred  pages.  It  is  the  last  voice  of  inspiratioD) 
and  it  could  say  no  more: 

Dorking,  J.  S.  BaieHT. 


Moderation  is  the  centre  wherein  all,  both  divine  and  human 
philosophy  meet — ^the  rule  of  life ;  the  governess  of  manners ;  the 
«ilken  string  that  mns  through  the  pearl  chain  of  aU  virfcaes^— 'the 
very  ecliptic  line  under  which  reason  and  religion  move  without  an/ 
deviation,  and  therefore  worthy  of  our  best  thoughtSi  of  our  most 
careful  observation. — BUhop  HalL 
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Si^rs  Notices* 

The  Measianie  Prophecies :  being  the  Baird  Lecture  for  1879.  By 
Paton  Jambs  Oloao,  D.D.     (T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

The  Hebrew  Utopia:  A  Study  of  Meesianic  Prophecy,  By 
Waltbb  F.  Adenkt,  M.A.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Tbd  Hebrew  people  cheriahed  from  the  earliest  periods  ef  their 
Ydg^arj  a  sublime  sense  of  their  own  destiny.  In  their  darkest 
hoar  df  chastisement,  disaster,  and  exile  they  waited  for  a  **  morning 
without  donds/'  for  the  dawn  of  a  "  Sun  of  righteousness.^^'  They 
anticipated  worldwide  victories  of  a  great  King  of  their  own  raoeu 
His  dominion  would  be  founded  on  religion,  justice,  and  charity,  and 
would  endure  for  ever.  He  would  be  a  Priest  upon  His  throde^  and 
a  greait  Prophet  of  the  Lord.  All  critics,  Messianic  and  anti- 
Meaaianio,  whether  Jews  or  Ohristians^  rationalists  or  my  thicistis  con- 
servative or  sceptical,  agree  so  far  as  to  credit  the  Jews  with  this 
unique  and  wonderful  hopOi  The  vast  majority  of  Ohristiaa  writev% 
believers  in  Divine  revelation  and  positivists  in  Biblical  criticism, .  I>n . 
Adler,  Bishop  Alexander,  Benan  and  Strauss,  and  the  authors  of  tbe^ 
volumes  before  us,  alike  agree  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  some  sense, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  admitted  that  He  was  the  realization  of  those 
hopes  which  the  noblest  and  truest  of  the  patriarchs,  psalmifltB,  and. 
prophets  had  held  out  and  encouraged  the  people  to  cherish*  All 
are  ready  to  allow  that  Jesus  purified  and  chastened  the  feverish 
national  expectation  of  His  own  day,  dted  from  comparative  neglect 
and.  unbodied  in  His  own  person  those  features  of  the  ancient  hopo 
which  were  unpalatable,  and  held  in  abeyance  or.  postponed  tboso 
whiA  other  claimants  for  tlus  high  dig^ty  had  flaunted  before  th^ 
eager  eyes  of  the  populace.  The  fact  that  this  Messianic  expectatioa 
waa  eherished  by  Israel  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  is  as  certain  as  ibati 
the  Qhristian  C&uroh,  at  the  present  time,  is  looking  for  the  triumph 
of  die  kingdom  of  Ghrist  on  earth  and  in  heaven ;  but  from  the  time 
of  Paul's  discourses  at  Damascus  and  Oorinth^  and  from  the  date  of 
Justin  Miartyr^s  debate  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  to  oiur  own  day, 
pmloDgBd  and  even  bitter  discussum  has  prevailed  as  to  the  origin 
and  character  of  the  Messianic  expectation^  as.to  the  conscious  or 
xmooDBeious^  tiie  intelligent  or  instinctive,  the  predictive  or  accidental 
character  of  the  prophecies,  l^pes,  and  anticipative  &ots  recorded  in 
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the  Old  Testament  some  htuidreds  of  years  before  the  life  or  death 
of  Jesus  occnrred.  The  whole  question  of  supernatural  or  dinnelj- 
communicated  knowledge  is  at  stake.  Is  prophecy  an  evidence,  an 
attestation,  miraculous  and  invincible,  to  the  fact  that  the  older 
religion  was  divinely  sanctioned  ?  or  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
only  of  many  natural  preparations  and  unconscious  anticipations  of  a 
n6w  and  nobler  faith )  Did  the  prophecies  convey  all  along  from  their 
inception  to  the  hour  of  their  fulfilment  such  an  anticipation  of  the 
future,  such  a  portraiture  of  the  coming  Christ,  as  evidentially  to  rival 
the  miraculous  sanctions  of  His  ministry  or  the  moral  splendour  of 
Hid  teaching?  Were  the  Jews  guilty  of  sinning  against  a  blaze  of 
supernatural  light  when  they  finally  and  officially  rejected  the 
Kessianio  claims  of  Jesus  f  or,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  the  non- 
conformity between  the  current  expectations  of  the  Jews  and  the 
manner  in  which  Jesus  sought  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  the  very  ground  of  their  rejection  of  His  claims  t  Did 
they  not  crucify  Him  because  of  the  intensity  of  a  Messianic  hope 
which  He  utterly  undervalued  %  Was  not  that  yery  rejection  and 
cmoifizion  the  most  startling  element  in  the  folfilment  of  the  pro- 
phetic picture  1 

The  two  Yolumes  before  us  raise  all  these  questions  and  solve  them 
differentiy.  Dr.  GHoag  has  moved  on  the  lines  familiar  to  us  in  Uie 
X>ages  of  Dr.  Ohandler,  Dr.  Fye  Smith,  and  in  part  of  Dr.  HengBten* 
berg,  showing  at  the  same  time  great  familiarity  with  the  anii- 
Messianic  interpretation.  He  thinks  he  has  demonstrated  thft 
primary  and  ezdnsiye  Measiamc  interpretation  for  certain  projdiedeB, 
and  he  admits  a  secondary  or  twofold  sense  in  another  and  laiger 
group  of  prophecies,  ie.,  (1)  the  idea  which  came  into  the  consoioiis* 
ness  of  the  prophet,  and  took  its  origin  in  some  immediate  contem- 
porary experience,  and  (2)  that  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Divine 
^irit^  and  which  awaited  full  expression  in  the  oareery  person,  saorilio^ 
royalty,  ''glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "—both  ideas  alike  being  ciqpaUe 
of  expression  in  the  same  words.  Dr.  Oloag's  plan  is  rather  confiittd 
and  confusing.  He  introduces  so  much  of  his  matter  into  lengthflDsl 
"  supplements  "  to  each  lecture,  that  the  aigument  suffere  from  UDr 
necessary  repetition.  He  puts  aside  the  rationalistio  and  anti- 
Messianic  interpretations  with  too  great  haste^  before  he  can  be  mi 
to  have  established  his  own  view,  or  rather  the  eorrent  explana* 
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tion  which  he  fayoors:    He  la  particularly  explicit  and  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  in  dealing  with  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel, 
and  with  Dr.  Adler's  interpretation  of   Isaiah  liii.      We   quite 
agree  with  him  in  not  excluding  from  the  meaning  of ''  prophet "  the 
idea  of  ''prediction/'  and  thank  him  heartily  for  his  first  and  last 
lectures,  in  one  of  which  he  discusses  the  meaning  and  nature 
of  prophecy,    while   in   the    other   he    sums  up    the  oumulatiye 
eyidences  of  Christianity.     Mr.  Adeney's  Yolume  contains  a  yery 
interesting  theological  essay.     The  writer's  tendency  is,  however,  to 
redace  the  supernatural  element  and  evidential  value  of  prophecy, 
and  to  limit  the  scope  of  each  vision,  ecstasy,  oracle,  hymn,  or  popular 
harangue  to  that   which'  was    in    the  prophet's  understanding  at 
the  time— a  divine  illusion  this  may  have  been,  but  yet  one  com- 
prehensible to  himself  and  his  contemporaries.     He  lays  great  em- 
phasis on  the  ignorance  of  the  prophet  as  to  the  time  and  season  when 
the  prediction  would  be  realized.    He  urges  that  the  natural  ex- 
pectations of  the  author  of  Psalm  Ixxii,  or  of  the  prophecy  of 
"Immanuel"  (Isaiah  vii.-ix.),  were  that  in  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  Hezekiah,  the  glorious  Messianic  hope,  the 
unique  religious  anticipations  of  Israel  were  on  the  point  of  realiza- 
tion.   Disillusion  in  both  cases  stimulated  the  hope,  and  revealed  the 
outlines,  of  the  ultimate  fulfilment ;  just  as  the  continual  disappoint- 
ment of  the  hope  of  the  Church  of  Christy  with  reference  to  His 
personal  reappearance,  and  the  reign  of  His  saints,  has  not  led  Christ- 
ians to  doubt  the  reality  of  a  prediction  which  the  Apoetles  thought 
in  their  day  to  be  close  to  its  fulfilment.     Dr.  Oloag  would  class 
this  among  the  rationalistic  methods  of  interpretation.     We  are  not 
snre  that  it  does  not  come  to  very  nearly  the  same  thing  as  Dr. 
Gloag's  own  estimate  of  the  <'  secondary  sense  of  prophedes.''    Mr. 
Adeney,  however,  leaves  scarcely  any  place  for  the  exclusively 
Messianic  prophecy,  t.6.,  for  the  genuine  prediction  of  events  which 
subsequently  occurred  in  the  mission  of  the  Christ ;  finding  a  higher 
evidential  value  in  the  *'  Hebrew  Utopia  "  as  a  whole.    We  are  highly 
pleased  to  find  in  addition  to  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Cave^  whose  ad- 
mirable works  we  have  recently  reviewed,  another  of  our  younger 
scholars  putting  on  the  great  armour,  and  produdng  a  theological 
treatise  of  ability,  originality,  and  reverence,  charged  with  evangelical 
feeling  and  written  in  a  luminous  style. 
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Lessons  from  my  'Masten-^Cwlyle^  'Tevmysaii^  and  BuAin^  Bj 
•  PsTSR  Batiks,  M.A.,  LL«D.  (James  Clarke  and  Co.-  1879.) 
Carljle,  Tennyson,  and  Rnskin — three  great  paladins  and  peen  of 
modem  English  literature,  brothers  in  the  splendour  of  their 
imaginatiye  gifts,  in  the  audadtj  of  their  ooneeptions,  in  the 
originality  of  their  methods,  in  their  mighty  magic  of  words,  and 
in  the  affluence  and  abundanoe  of  their  work.  Carlyle,  with  his 
hatred  of  sham,  his  search  for  great  individualities,  and  his  contempt 
for  littleness ;  Tennyeon,  with  eye  all  but  miraculous  for  the  beaatj 
of  nature  and  of  man,  of  ancient  thoughts  and  ways,  of  modern  life 
and  love,  who  makes  words  do  more  than  speak,  whose  words  have 
more  colour  in  them  than  precious  stones,  and  move  at  times  around 
his  thought  like  living  creatures  round-  the  throne  of  God ;  Raskin, 
who  has  done  for  art  more  than  Leasing  or  Reynolds,  Croethe  or 
Winckelmann  did,  whose  early  work  was  as  an  apocalypse  of  heavea 
and  earth  to  some  of  us,  giving  a  new  meaning  to  the  meadow  and 
the  fountain,  the  cloud  and  the  mountain,  to  the  sky  above  us,  to  the 
home  around  us, •and  to  the  great  deep;  and  whoso  later  work  has 
s^t  the  world  spinning  down  the  grooves  of  change,  in  nobler  fashion 
of  sacrifice  and  truth«  ,  Whatever  Ruskin  may  say  to  the  contrary,aiid 
though  he  may  howl  at  thia  nineteenth  century,  he  has  breathed  a  new 
sense  into  the  dull  mind  of  millions,  and  indixectly  we  see  and  fed 
his  influence  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  greater  Britain.  Mr. 
Bayne^  with  many  other  critics,  writers,  poets,  preachers,  pamph- 
Ictoers,  artists,  claims  these  men  as  his  masters.  He  admifci  their 
ixjtflnenoe  over  him,  and  gives  a  good  account  of  it.  He  has  a 
8^mptuous  power  of  admiration*  It  must  be  said  to  his  credit  that 
Iqve^  enthusiastic  regard|  unbounded  .and  unstinted  reveirenoe  are 
yet  compatible,  with. stem^  disappDOvaL  This  is  espedaUy  to  be 
noldoed  in  our.anthor^s  very  interesting  chapters  on  Carlyle.  Ha  has 
sketohed  from  the  .beginning,  the  literary  life  hi  the  great  Chakea 
teacher,  ^d  naule  isqpeoifiexeferenceL  to  his  chief  works  in  their  dooBO* 
logical  order,  givixig  the  preference  to  the  early  tEssays,  to  *' Sartor  Se- 
sartus,"  to  "  Past  and  Prssent^f  and  tathe  monumental  work  on  Ciom* 
well;  wo  Jiave,  however,  seldom  read  more  stem  repudiation ef  a 
teacher  and  master  than  that  with  which  Mr.  Bajnehas  descended  on 
the-iYtot-principleof  "  herohwoxship,"  on  the  politics  of  despair,  sad  the 
adoration  of  success  which  disfigure,  the  ''  latterly  pamphlet^*  and 
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OH  Carlyle*8  violent  oondonatLon  of  Frederick  of  PnuuBut's  aelf-wiUed 
ambition^  and  unmoral  spoliaiion  of  hia  neighbours.     The  intolerable 
outbreaka  of  Carljle  when  he  endeavoura  to  drown  the  protesta  of 
ontn^ed  oonacience  with  the  loudest  of  hia  gonga  and  with  laughter 
screaming  and  long,  at  the  milksopa  who  cannot  awallow  '< buttered- 
thunder/'  are  almost  mattera  of  history.     Mr.  Bayne's  quiet,  aenaible, 
and  fine-toned  arguments,  in  ordinary  English,  intended  aa  repliea  to 
the  bombastic  fury  of  the  grim  prophet,  are  convincing  but  amuaingt 
One  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  he  might  as  well  plead  with 
Vesuviua  in  full  eruption,  and  point  out  the  extremely  inconvenient 
and  destructive  consequences  of  blood-red  lava  flowing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  vineyards  and  villages.     The  critic  is  undeniably  right, , 
but  the  old  volcano  with  its  crater  of  fire  boils  on  aa  before.    Not- 
withstanding Mr.  Bayne's  eager  attempt  to  place  Carlyle  among  the 
inspired  teachers  of  joiir  race,  and  disregarding  his  strange  inconsis- 
tencies to  lift  him  to,  the  level  of  the  great  prophets  of  God  and  writers 
of  Holy  Scripture,  he  finds  it  next  to  impossible  to  say  what  new  lessons 
Carlyle  has  taught  this  nineteenth  century,  what  new  truth  he  has 
added  to  the  sum  of  thought,  and  to  what  extent  Epgland  is  indebted 
to  this  Titanic  spirit.    All  that  we  call  national  progress  in  every 
direction  of  thought  and  activity,  legislation  and  philanthropy,  is  so 
much  non-fulfilment  of  Garlyle's  fuliginous  prophecies, 

Tennyson  Mr.  Bayne  has  found  fax  less  open  to  adverse  criti- 
cism.    His  appreciation  of  the  laureate's  noble  work  is  hiearty  and 
reverential  throughout,  and  the  quotations,  as  in  the  case  of  Carlyle, 
are  very  aptand  charming.  The  most  notic^ble  featu]:e  gf  these  chapters . 
is  the  careful  comparison  of  early  and  later,  forms  of  Tennyson's  work* 
The  emendations  of.  some  of  the  earlier  poema  are  thought  to  be 
disastrous  ^onpessiona  to  blatant  and  unimaginative  criticism.;  but 
great  credit  is  due  to  the  poet  in  our  critic's  opinion  for  hia  modifica^ 
tions  and  additions  to  "  Maud."    **  Locksley  Hall "  is,  perhaps,  extra- 
vagantly pnaised,  and  "  Aylmer's  Eield  "  declared  *^to  be  one  of  the 
stemeaty  saddest^  and  I  would  almost  add,  mightieat  poems  in  the 
world," — this  in  virtna  of  the  fianeval  sermon  levelled  by  tlie  brother 
of  Leolin  at  the  father  and  mother  of  Edith,  and  which  issues  in  their 
death*    Sorely  the  pulpit  was  cruelly  abused  by  s^ch  a  cowardly 
damonatratioA  on  the  part  of  the  preacher.    Tennyson,  we  are  eon*i 
Tinpedi -would  smile  at  this  mode  o£  chaxacteriaing  his  idylL    The. 
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analysis  of  "  In  Memoriam  "  may  be  read  wiUi  much  aatiBfiidion,  as 
well  as  the  endeayour  to  interpret  the  *'Two  Yoioes."  Mr.  Bsyne 
says  nothing  of  the  dramas  which  have  excited  snch  opposing  senti- 
ments among  critics.  We  wonder  he  did  not  reply  with  more  foroe 
to  Alfred  de  Mnsset's  disparaging  enoemium  on  Tennyson  as  the 
poet  of  the  English  Fleasannce,  and  of  the  Upper  Ten  Thonsand,  as 
though  he  were  ignorant  of  the  fiercer  fight  of  souls,  the  conflict  of 
the  flesh  and  the  eternities^  of  noble  endeavour  with  morbid  cravingi^ 
and  of  the  fires  of  passion  with  the  glacial  streams  of  conventioiL 
Mr.  Bayne's  own  enumeration  of  the  varied  scales  and  keys,  instra- 
ments  and  themes  of  Tennyson's  song,  gives  ample  though  unexpressed 
refutation  of  the  simpering  charge. 

The  papers  or  chapters  on  Buskin  traverse  the  well-known  and 
best  work  of  this  ^nreat  teacher,  and  they  collect,  and  devote  some 
space  to  the  juvenilities  of  Buskin's  poetry,  which,  notwithstanding 
all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them,  have  only  a  biographical  interest. 
Mr.  Bayne  criticizes  at  some  length  Mr.  Buskin's  own  drawings, 
endeavouring  to  show  that  the  great  critic  of  art,  at  a  particalar 
epoch  of  his  life,  deviated  personally  from  Tumer^s  lead,  and  began 
to  photograph  Nature  instead  of  paint  pictures ;  to  paint  "  bits  of 
natare,"  and  not  produce  art.  The  chapters  are  very  lively,  and 
enriched  by  some  quotations  of  transcendent  beauty.  We  are 
astonished  that  he  did  not  make  more  use  of  Buskin's  estimate  in  all 
his  books  of  the  Yenetian  School  of  Art  The  endeavour  to  exponnd 
the  substance  of  this  great  writer's  teaching  on  political  economy 
and  practical  Christianity,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of  his  thoaght 
and  influence  on  the  age,  deserves  much  praise.  We  heartily 
thank  the  author  for  the  ridi  enjoyment  he  has  given,  for  the  fine, 
healthy  and  grateful  tone  of  these  criticisms  upon  his  **  approved 
good  masters." 

The  CommerUarjf  far  Sehodi.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  With 
Commentary  of  the  Bev.  K  H.  Plumptbb,  D.D.,  Ftrebendaiy 
of  St  Paul's^  Professor  of  Divinity  at  King's  OoUege,  London. 
(Casselly  Fetter,  and  Qalpin.) 

This  reprint  from  the  Commentary  upon  the  New  Testanent 
edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott^  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid  to  teadien 
and  stud<mts  in  their  study  of  the  apostolic  history.    The  inirodve* 
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tion,  the  chronologioal  tables,  and  the  additional  ezccmitifles  at  the  end 
of  the  Tolunie  provide  abundant  material  for  the  farther  elucidation 
of  the  narrative.  With  extreme  candonr  and  honoBty,  Dr.  Plumptre 
states  the  ntimerous  problems  of  an  historical,  chronologioal,  and 
literary  kind  which  arise  in  the  investigation  of  the  life  of  St.  Paul 
He  suggests  a  probable  cause  for,  or  occasion  of,  St.  FauVs  liberation 
from  his  historical  imprisonment,  based  on  a  visit  of  Josephus  to 
Rome  to  secure  the  freedom  of  certain  Jewish  priests  who  had  been 
sent  thither  by  Felix,  and  apart  from  the  data  supplied  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  he  accumulates  the  evidence  for  St.  Paul's  visit  to 
Spain.  With  his  wonted  ingenuity  he  finds  reason  for  believing  that 
St  Paul  may  have  been  arrested  a  second  time  by  order  of  Tigelinus 
on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  fire  of  Rome  which  took  place  in 
his  absence.  He  develops  at  great  length  the  series  of  identifications 
of  the  Pudens  and  Claudia  of  2  Tim.  iv.  with  the  friends  of  Martial. 
He  is  singularly  happy  in  reducing  the  historical  difficulties  of 
Stephen's  speech,  and  is  admirably  candid  and  courageous  in  his 
expression  of  the  opinion  that  inspiration  neither  stands  nor  falls 
with  the  proof  of  Stephen's  accuracy,  or  the  reverse.  Luminousness, 
completeness  of  illustration  and  teaching,  and  spiritual  insight  are 
conspicuous  on  every  page,  and  we  do  not  know  any  commentary  on 
the  Acts  which  could  be  more  advantageously  placed  in  the  hands  of 
oar  young  people. 


Berediii/f  Orthodoxy ^  Conscience^  TrwnBcemdenUdismy  with  Prdudes 
on  Current  Events.  By  Joseph  Cook.  (London  :  R.  D.  Dickinson.) 
We  are  glad  to  see  these  lectures,  which  have  excited  so  much 
attention  in  Boston,  published  separately,  in  a  form  which  will  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  large  numbers,  and  wiU  ensure  for  them  a 
wide  droulation.-— ITa^er  Gipsies  ;  or,  Rag,  Tag,  and  Bobtail.  By 
L  J.  Meada  (London :  J.  F.  Shaw.)  This  story,  which  is  extremely 
pathetic  and  highly  amusing,  contains  a  very  valuable  moral  for  the 
use  of  philanthropic  and  Christian  workers.  Miss  Meade  portrays 
the  cruel  isolation,  numerous  sufferings,  and  utter  heathenism  of  the 
haigee  population  of  our  own  canals.  Curious  incidents  and  even 
tender  emotions  are  revealed  in  the  haunts  and  hearts  of  thievesi 
This  peculiarity  savours  of  the  sentimental  if  not  the  impossible^  but 
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it  is  tmdoubtedlj  tnie  that  beaatiM  flowers  wiU  Uodm  on  peMakii^ 
BwatnpB ;  and  that  Qoifn  grace  can  touch  the  most  ignoianft  aoiii  aad 
teach  it  even  by  the  half-troth,  which  is  seen  only  throuj^  bkaied 
eyes. — WMin  the  Faiace  Oates.  A  Tribute  io  the  Memory  of  Frcmeu 
Ridley  Haver  gal  By  Rev.  Oharlee  BvUock,  B.p.  {Emi  aid 
Htart  Publufhing  Offioa)  This  brief  memorial  ci  one  whose  sweet 
singing  has  soothed  many  a  worn  and  weary  spirit^  while  her  words 
of  eheer  have  inspired  others  to  works  of  fidth  and  love^  will  be 
welcome  to  those  who  have  hitherto  known  Frances  Bidley  Haverg^ 
only  as  a  name,  and  will  set  them  longing  for  the  more  osteaded 
biography  which  we  hear  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  which  we 
have  no  doubt  will  obtain  a  wide  circalation. — Eecentrie  Freachen, 
By  0.  H.  Spurgeon.  -  (London  :  Fassmore  and  Alabaster.)  Another 
of  Mr.  Spuigeon's  capital  shilling  series,  and,  like  all  that  proeeedi 
frpm  his  pen,  fall  of  strong  sense,  wise  suggestioni  and  nxj 
humour,  and  instinct  with  love  to  Christ  and  to  the  souk  of  men.— - 
Okriet  the  Caneoler^  a  Book  o/Com/brt/or  t/ie  Sick.  By  EUice  Hop- 
kins.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  BiaiM^ 
of  Oariisle.  (Longmans^  Green,  and  Oa)  A  treatise  for  the  siekaiid 
sorrowful,  ccmsisting  of  coptons  selectionB  from  Holy  Scripture^  and 
numerous  extracts  from  the  writings  of  holy  and  gifted  men  of  vaiioos 
ems  and  sections  of  the  Qhristian  Church,  skilfully  arxaaged  under 
various  headings.  Each  subject  is  treated  in  a  somewhat  original 
manner,  under  the  form  of  **  two  voices" — that  of  the  Disciple's  com- 
plaint, appeal,  or  prayer  for  help,  and  that  of  the  Consoler  responding, 
soothing,  cheering  the  weaiy  and  heavy-laden  souL  Ifias  Hopkins  Jb 
well  known  for  her  self-denying  work  among  the  degraded  and  desti- 
tute poor,  and  by  her  writii^  of  divers  kinds,  and  in  this  little 
work  she  has  shown  her  sgrmpathy  with  varied  forms  of  suffiniagt 
bodily,  mental  aflidq>iritual,  and  will,  we  dot^tnot^suggestooufiiKtaDd 
relief  to  many.-*2%e  Waldeneian  Chwek  iniho  V^O^qf  FieimmU, 
fnm  the  JSarlieaiFeriodio  the  Freeeni  Tims.  By  the  late  Jane  Lodsa 
Williams.  Anew  and  revised  edition^  with  a  view  of  the  ptmaoi 
state  of  the  Waldensian  Churohandof  itsMiauons  in  Italy.  Edited 
by  Ifrs.  BCatheson.  (Religioiis  Tract  SooiBty.)  This  attimctive 
volume,  the  first  edition  of  which  seems  never  to  have  seoared  dve 
aj^BSfiiatiQn  firom  the  pnbUi^gives  a  concise  andcompiehenaiveaoooQnft 
of  the  origin  and  eariy  histoix  of  the  Waldennaa  Ghurolh;  «f  U> 
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faitli,  its  doctrine,  its  early  evangeliang  labours  j  of  its  sufferings  and 
persecution  unto  death,  its  exile  and  rehum,  and  its  emancipation 
from  disabilities  by  Oharles  Albert,  the  full  advantages  of  which 
▼ere  noblj  carried  out  by  his  son,  the  late  king  of  Italy.  The  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Waldensian  Ohurch  is  rapidly  sketched,  and 
brief  notes  are  given  of  its  missionary  work  in  Lombardo— Yenetia, 
Tuscany,  Bome,  and  Naples.  The  volume  is  adorned  with  engravings 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  connected  with  this  romantic 
histoiy,  and  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  any  who  are  seeking 
information  on  this  thrilling  portion  of  ecdesiastical  annals.— Po(»* 
Fapa  !  A  new  American  Story.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  We  feel 
more  inclined  to  say,  <'  Poor  children ! "  for  we  think  they  were  the 
most  to  be  pitied  when  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  one  who  had  so 
little  comprehension  of  child  nature.  Elders  may  gain  much  amuse- 
ment and  many  useful  hints  from  this  story  as  to  the  true  way  of 
inflaendng  and  training  little  folks  with  loving  hearts,  although 
their  fiin  and  frolic  often  blossom  into  mischief. 


In  many  respects  the  Seventh  General  Conference  of  Christians  of  all 
nations,  held  last  month  in  the  city  of  Basle,  was  as  deeply  interest- 
ing as  either  of  the  gatherings  which  the  Alliance  has  had  the 
privilege  of  convening.  The  meeting  in  (}eneva,  years  ago,  was  of  a 
peculiarly  genial  and  useful  character;  but  this  second  visit  to 
Switzerland  will  leave  memories  quite  as  precious,  and  when  the 
phases  of  religious  thought  which  now  awaken  such  general  anxiety 
amongst  evangelical  pastors  in  France  and  (}erinany  are  fairly  taken 
into  account,  may  prove  to  have  been  of  yet  greater  service  to  them  in 
their  work  of  faith  and  love. 

To  some  it  may  have  been  matter  of  curiosity  why  Basle,  of  all  the 
cities  in  Switzerland,  should  have  been  selected  as  the  place  of 
assembly.  Dr.  Stoughton's  opening  address,  however,  upon  "The 
Connection  between  Basle  and  Early  English  Protestants,"  must 
have  convinced  all  visitors  that  they  had  come  to  no  mean  city,  and 
that  in  former  years  it  had  been  the  scene  of  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
ference of  the  first  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Beformation.  In 
the  fine  old  cathedral,  might  be  seen  the  tombs  of  illustrious  men, 
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such  as  ErasmuSy  (Eoolampadius,  and  OryncBos;  while  thedtykid 
been  the  home  of  several  diatingiMshed  exiles^  whose  viaits  to  England 
history  has  carefullj  recorded.  The  remarkable  Church  Council  held 
here  450  years  ago,  afforded  scope  for  the  power  of  the  qpeaker  in 
bringing  that  olden  time  yividly  b^ore  his  audience  when,  after  long 
repression,  the  spirit  of  religLous  inquiry  was  breaking  out^  and  vhen 
in  all  theological  controversy  the  question  of  prime  importance  was 
The  Ultimate  Authority  for  Beligious  Belie& :  is  it  to  be  found  in 
Popes,  in  Councils,  or  in  the  Word  of  God )  The  chief  aim  of  these 
ancient  fathers  was  uniformity — a  precise,  definitely-expressed  agfee- 
ment  of  opinion  in  reference  to  theological  and  ecclesiastical  sabjecte. 
They  intended  to  make  their  own  decisions  conclusive,  and  to  foroe 
their  decrees  on  all  Christendom,  without  showing  mercy  to  any 
recalcitrant  brother.  Although  in  our  own  time  divisions  are 
numerous,  there  could  be  no  parallel  between  union  of  such  a  kind  and 
that  contemplated  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  ''  We,"  said  Dr. 
Stoughton,  ''distinguish  between  unity  and  uniformity;  holding, 
after  the  experience  of  ages,  that  the  latter  is  impossible;  maintaining 
on  Scriptural  grounds  that  the  former  is  the  true  ideal  of  Chrisuan 
life,  and  that  minor  differences  as  to  theological  belief  and  as  to 
ecclesiastical  government  are  quite  compatible  with  a  hearty,  loving, 
and  sympathetic  fellowship  throughout  the  whole  family  of  the 
redeemed.  Nor  do  we  now  seek  to  attain  our  end  by  authoiitatiYe 
determinations  binding  the  consciences  of  our  brethren,  bnt  hj 
brotherly  council,  and  the  inspiration  of  mutual  candour,  forbearance^ 
and  charity.'' 

The  work  before  the  Conference  from  Monday  morning  until  Satur- 
day night  was  of  a  somewhat  arduous  character  to  those  whose  duties 
compelled  them  to  attend  as  many  meetings  as  they  could  possiUy 
crowd  into  the  tima  On  Monday,  for  example,  there  were  no  leas 
than  eight  long  reports  presented,  on  the  Religious  State  of  Protes- 
tantism, by  representatives  of  Switzerland,  Oerm&nj,  France,  Holland, 
America,  Austria,  Scandinavia,  and  Great  Britain;  in  addition  to 
two  sermons,  and  Dr.  Stoughton's  address.  The  remaining  days  of 
the  week  were  as  fully  occupied,  and  the  '*  Yereinahaua,"  in  which 
the  principal  meetings  were  held,  and  which  would  accommodate 
about  1,800  persons,  was  seldom  without  a  large  audience.  The 
subjects  on  which  various  men  of  mark  had  been  selected  either  to 
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read  papers  or  to  deliver  addresses,  were  those  on  which  each  was 
fitted  to  speak  with  authorify.  Abler  men,  forezample«  could  hardly 
hare  spoken  than  Professor  Yon  Orelli,  of  Basle,  and  Dr.  Oodet^  of 
Nenchatel,  upon  "  The  Immutabilitj  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Apostles." 
Dr.  Eiach,  of  Paris,  was  quite  at  home  on  the  subject  of  ''  Evangeli- 
sation in  Francei"  To  Londoners  it  was  no  slight  relief  to  hear  their 
old  friend,  Eev.  S.  S.  Ashton,  on  this  subject,  as  he  gave,  in 
French,  an  interesting  account  of  Mr.  McAU's  evangelistic  work.  It 
is  encouraging  to  know  that  in  Paris  at  the  present  time  there  are 
no  less  than  twenty-three  stations,  with  room  for  more  than  5,000 
hearers  ;  and  that  the  meetings  ia  iho  Salle  EvangeliqtAelBst  jeair  were 
attended  hj  about  100,000  persons.  Even  those  who  knew  nothing 
of  Italian  must  have  found  it  a  treat  to  listen  to  the  musical  tones  of 
Professor  Comba,  of  Florence.  Thej  could  at  least  see  that  he  was 
thoroughlj  in  earnest^  as  he  detailed  the  deep  and  general  longing  in 
Italj  for  a  purer  religion  than  that  of  Rome. 

Christian  education  of  the  modem  State* evangelisation  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  missions  to  the  heathen,  were  topics  on  which 
Christians  of  all  nations  could  speak  Gfjrmpathetically,  and  occasionally 
some  one  would  translate  a  foreigner's  speech,  or  at  least  give  a 
glimpse  of  what  he  was  saying,  for  the  benefit  of  plain  EngUsh- 
speaking  peopla  On  the  whole  however,  it  was  far  better  that  this 
Conference  should  have  really  been  what  from  the  first  it  was  intended 
to  be — ^for  the  encouragement  of  the  ministers  and  members  of 
churches  on  the  Continent^  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
stating  fully  and  freely  their  convictions.  A  thorough  Protestant 
tone,  and  a  loving  evangelical  spirit^  characterised  the  majority  of 
the  addresses  which  were  delivered  Occasionally  it  seemed  as  if 
the  speakers  solemnly  felt  themselves  to  be  *'  set  for  the  defence  of 
the  QoepeP  against  writers  and  preachers  who  were  doing  their 
utmost  to  abolish  ^'the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  The 
difficulties  of  their  position  were  at  least  in  part  realised,  and  many 
•were  the  prayers  offered,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  that  our 
foreign  pastors  might  be  strong  and  of  good  courage. 

The  Alliance  has  seldom  met  without  being  called  upon  to  exert 
its  influence  on  behalf  of  brethren  persecuted  for  conscience  sake. 
This  year  the  persecution  of  Christians  in  Prague  occupied  some  time 
and  thought.     It  appears  that  certain  Catholics,  by  reading  and 
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hearing  the  Word  of  €U)€l,  hare  been  led  to  the  conclosion  that  thej 
cannot  any  longer  remain  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ChorclL 
For  about  two  years  no  objection  was  taken  against  them^  and  thej 
quietly  attended  the  ministry  of  the  Key.  E.  Adams,  an  American 
minister.  One  day,  however,  a  police  inspector  entered  the  hoiue 
where  the  meeting  was  held,  and  told  the  owner  that  he  was  instmcted 
to  write  down  the  names  of  all  pi^esent.  As  it  was  proved  that  thej 
were  persons  of  unblemished  character,  no  further  steps  were  then 
taken.  Eventually,  however,  an  order  was  given  to  the  effect  that 
religious  exercises  are  to  be  restricted  to  the  family  and  members  of 
the  household,  and  that  the  limits  of  domestic  religious  worship  are 
as  much  transgressed  by  the  pi-esence  of  invited  guests  as  by  Biblical 
addresses.  Both  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Noovtrey^  in  whose  house  the 
meeting  was  held,  were  forbidden  to  proceed,  and  were  threatened 
with  twenty  days'  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  100  florins.  The  Con- 
ference, in  a  sympathetic  resolution,  informed  the  brethren  in  Prague 
that  they  would  present  their  petition,  praying  that  it  might  receive 
a  favourable  answer. 

All  visitors  will  carry  away  with  them  pleasant  recollections  of 
^  the  kind  hospitality  they  I'eceived,  especially  from  those  friends  who^ 
at  no  slight  expense,  arranged  for  their  recreation  and  refreshment 
in  the  open  air  after  a  long  day's  session.  In  the  farewell  service,  whidi 
was  held  at  the  close  of  the  week,  cordial  thanks  were  presented  for 
all  the  kindness  shown. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  in  the  Chronicle  and  in  the  public  press 
will,  long  ere  this,  have  conTeyed  to  a  wide  circle  the  painful 
iatelligence  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Mullens,  on  July  10th,  near  Mpwapwa. 
Thus,  at  the  very  outset  in  carrying  out  the  new  and  arduous  enter- 
prise in  Central  Africa  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  has  his 
active  and  useful  missionary  life  terminated. 

At  a  vezy  early  ag6  the  romance  and  stirring  facts  of  Christian 
missions  arrested  his  attention,  and  awakened  an  interest  which  grew 
with  his  years  and  shaped  his  after-life.  This  result  was  but  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  domestic  and  pastoral  influences  which 
gathered  around  him  in  his  boyhood  and  youth.  Born  in  London, 
September  2nd,  1820,  a  member  of  a  large  &mily  circle,  in  which  an 
intelligent  and  practical  Christianity  was  to  be  seen  in  daily  life  in 
an  eminent  degree,  he  was  prepared  to  receive  with  advantage  the 
clear  teaching,  the  earnest  appeals,  and  the  large-hearted  views  of 
Christian  duty  presented  by  Dr.  Tidman,  who,  when  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  in  his  ninth  year,  entered  on  the  pastorate  of  Bar- 
bican ChapeL  Here,  with  others  who  were  his  companions  and  play- 
fellows, and  who,  like  himself,  in  after-years  entered  the  foreign 
mission  field,  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  one  who  could  well  set  forth  the 
spirit  of  missions;  and  here,  also,  he  often  listened  to  exciting 
narratives  of  missionary  scenes,  difficulties,  and  triumphs,  given  by 
tliose  who  had  returned  from  their  several  fields  of  labour. 
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The  beginniDg  of  his  spiritual  life  is  thus  simply  and  tonoluiigly 
referred  to  by  him  when,  in  1842,  he  offered  himself  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society  for  miasion  sendee.  He  writes :  '^  I  do  not  re- 
member any  distinct  period  at  which  I  can  say  I  was  first  impresnd 
with  religious  truth.  The  instructions  of  my  pious  parents,  the  in- 
structions of  a  Sabbath-school,  and  the  bright  example  of  my  excel- 
lent sister,  now  in  Jamaica,  insensibly  led  me  to  think  of  the  thingB 
of  Qod.  I  remember,  however,  most  clearly  the  hour  and  the  place 
when,  on  my  fifteenth  birthday,  I  solemnly  gave  up  my  heart  and  my 
all  to  the  Saviour."  In  the  following  year,  1836,  he  joined  the 
church  at  Barbican  Chapel. 

Having  in  his  boy-days  received  a  good  school  edaoation,  and  for 
two  years  afterwards  pursued  his  studies  under  private  tnitkm,  he 
was  well  prepared  for  the  next  onward  step,  which  he  took  in  1837| 
when  he  entered  Coward  College.  During  his  zeaideiioe  thov, 
besides  pursuing  theological  study  under  the  tutor,  the  Bev.  Tbonas 
Morel],  and  subsequently  under  the  Bev.  Dr.  Jenkyn,  he  reeeired 
instruction  of  the  highest  order,  and  embracing  a  wide  range  of  rah- 
jects,  from  the  professors  of  University  College.  While  at  Gomd 
College,  in  1841,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  the  Univenifyof 
London. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  last  year  at  Coward  College,  be  wis  led 
seriously  to  inquire  in  what  part  of  the  world  he  was  fitted  most 
usefully  to  labour.  His  own  words  will  show  the  pxoeess  of  his 
examination  on  this  subject.  "I  wss  brought,"  he  writei^  ''to 
examine  the  state  of  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  thor 
claims,  and  also  the  character  and  resources  of  my  own  misd,  lod 
the  oondusion  to  which  I  came,  was,  that  any  ^bere  in  which 
facility  for  acquiring  languages  was  needed,  in  which  fondn—  fv 
natural  science  might  be  turned  to  good  aooount,  was  one  lor  vhiflh 
my  own  abilities  were  specially  adapted.  And,  inaamndi  is  ovr 
missionary  stations  in  India,  almost  without  exeeptioiiy  oflfar  soflk  a 
sphere,  I  have  wished  to  labour  in  that  oountiy." 

In  June,  1842,  with  a  view  to  the  realization  of  this  wisl^  he  cfc^l 
himself  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  as  a  iwm^H^*^  lormiMW^ 
ary  service.  His  paper  of  answers  to  the  usual  questaens  sehtittsd 
to  candidates  is  a  document  of  much  interest,  and  must  have  been 
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gratifying  to  the  eye,  the  intelleot^  and  the  heart  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  prepared. 

Being  accepted  by  the  Directors  for  foreign  service,  and  appointed 
to  Calcutta,  it  was  arranged  for  him  to  spend  one  session  at  Edinburgh, 
in  the  farther  study  of  mental  philosophy  and  logic.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  on  September  5th,  he  was  ordained  at  Barbican  Chapel,  and 
on  the  9th  of  the  same  month  he  sailed  for  India,  having  on  the 
voyage,  the  advantage  of  the  company  and  of  the  instruction  in  Ben- 
gali of  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Lacroix.  Arriving  in  Calcutta,  besides  pursuing 
the  study  of  Bengali,  he  entered  on  work  in  the  Institution  at 
Bhowanipore,  for  which  work  he  was  designated  and  especially  fitted. 

In  1845,  he  married  a*daughter  of  Mr.  Lacroix,  who  ivas  a  valuable 
aid  to  him,  and  whose  devotion  to  native  female  education  and  im- 
provement, at  first  in  schools,  and  aftenrards  in  zenana  visitation, 
which  die  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  undertdLC,  still  stands,  as  in  her 
lifeUme,  an  example  and  a  stimulus  to  those  in  like  circumstances.  ^ 

In  1846,  Hr.  Mullens  was  able,  by  mastery  of  the  vernacular  of 
the  people,  to  succeed  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  pastorate  of  the  native 
ohiirch  at  Bhowanipore,  which  office  he  held  untU  1866,  when  he 
finally  left  Calcutta.  His  increasing  fluency  in  Bengali  led  him  to 
take  part  in  basar  preaching,  and  to  join  in  'nsits  to  great  heathen 
festivals.  But  while  this  was  his  ordinary  line  of  missionary  duty, 
his  active  mind  ranged  over  a  wide  field  of  inquiry,  oldefly  that 
which  had  a  relation  to  Christian  Missions,  while  his  busy  pen  re- 
corded a  large  amount  of  information.  This  did  not  lie  buried  in 
his  numerous  note-books,  which  still  remain  to  testify  to  his  industry, 
but  was  worked  up  into  articles  for  reviews,  contributions  to 
periodicals,  prize  essays,  and  other  works.  The  preparation  of 
BtatisticB  of  missions  in  India  and  Ceylon,  the  first  series  in  1852, 
and  the  second  in  1863,  brought  him  into  communication  with  a 
wide  circle  of  missionaries,  and  tended  greatly  to  extend  his  knowr 
ledge  of  Christian  Mtssions  in  those  two  fields. 

To  this,  in  1863  and  following  years,  were  added  visits  to  the 
mianoiiary  sCations  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  attendance  at 
miasionarj  oonHerenoes,  by  which,  in  the  personal  intercourse  witili  a 
large  number  of  missionaries  from  diffiarent  fields,  and  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  f«r  bianelf  varioos  plans  of  procedure  among  people  very 
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diverse  in  condition  and  cixoumatanoei  whioii  he  thus  secazed,  he, 
though  he  knew  it  not,  was  being  prepared  bj  the  Head  of  the 
Church  for  the  new  and  important  poaition  which  he  aobaeqaently 
occupied. 

In  1858  he  returned  to  England,  where  his  wide  knowledge  of 
Indian  missions,  well  arranged  and  eloquently  expressed,  gave  an 
attraction  and  a  power  to  his  platform  efforts.  But  this  visit  to 
England  brought  him  into  circumstances  which  still  further  educated 
him  for  his  future  work«  In  1860  he  not  only  attended,  but  took  a 
prominent  part  in,  the  Missionary  Conference  in  LiveipooL  Before 
this,  his  knowledge  had  chiefly  related  to  Indian  missions :  at  this 
conference,  meeting  with  missionaries  from  many  lands,  and  hearing 
of  their  fields  and  work,  he,  with  many  others,  had  the  advaatage  of 
surveying  a  grand  and  soul-inspiring  panorama  of  Christian  work, 
which,  with  his  previous  knowledge,  his  broad  sympathising  spirit, 
and  his  retentive  memory,  proved  of  great  value  in  fitting  him  to  be 
a  light  and  a  guide  in  the  great  enterprise  of  Foreign  Misaions,  not 
to  one  Society  alone,  but  to  all  engaged  in  missionary  efforts. 

During  this  visit  to  England  many,  in  personal  interoonrse  with 
him,  and  by  speeches  delivered  and  papers  read  by  him,  had  noted 
his  eminent  qualifications.  He  returned  to  his  former  duties  in  Csl- 
cutta,  but  he  left  behind  him  deep  impressions  which,  after  a  time, 
led  to  definite  action. 

In  1861  he  received  &x>m  WHIiam  College  Massachusetts,  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  but  in  the  same  year  a  cloud  cpm^  over  his  home  by 
the  death  of  his  true  missionary  wife. 

Among  those  in  England  who  had  been  impressed  with  his  breadth 
of  knowledge,  his  clear  statements,  his  eloquent  advoeaoj  of 
Christian  missions,  and  his  oxgaiiiziDg  power,  was  the  friend  and 
pastor  of  his  youth.  Dr.  Tidman  Jiad  seen  more  than  seventy  sum- 
mers, and  had  held  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  for  a  quarts  ql  a  oentuty.  He  who  had  loQg 
held  the  reins  of  office  firmly,  now  felt  that  age  was  relaxing  bis 
grasp,  and  help  was  needed,  and  his  ^e  rested  on  Joseph  Mttllens, 
nom  m  the  prime  of  life,  as  his  coUesgue  and  soooesaor.  Cksre- 
8poii4^n<M  0OBii»if  and  thi^t  was  followed  by  a  resolution  of  the  town 
and  countijr  Direptopi,  adopted  on  May  8th,  19tS^,  umHag  Dr. 
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Mullens  to  be  associated  with  Dr.  Tidman  in  the  Foreign  Secretaiy- 
shtp.  Acoepting  the  invitation,  he,  at  the  request  of  the  Diiectors, 
yisited  the  missions  of  the  Society  in  India  and  China,  and  then 
returned  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  April,  1866,  and  at  once 
took  the  official  position  offered  to  him.  Those  who  are  ready  to 
trace  the  hand  of  God  in  the  regulation  of  times  and  seasons  in  the 
history  of  His  servants,  and  of  Christian  institutions,  may  see  here  a 
God-timed  movement.  Dr.  Tidman's  strength  was  seriously  im- 
paired ;  his  power  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  with  efficiency 
was  gone.  Arriving  on  April  22nd,  the  junior  had  but  a  brief  period 
for  full  co-operation  with  the  senior,  for,  in  August  of  the  same 
year,  paralysis  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Tidman  from  active 
duty.  Besides  this,  the  condition  of  the  Society's  finances  was 
causing  much  anxiety  to  the  Directors,  and  the  whole  system  of  its 
procedure,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  needed  careful  revision.  Fifteen 
days  after  Dr.  Mullens  arrived  in  England,  a  Committee  of  Investi- 
gation was  appointed  to  make  this  necessary  inquiry. 

Dr.  Mullens  thus  entered  on  his  new  sphere  of  duty  at  an  im- 
portant stage  of  the  Society's  history,  and  was  called  at  once  to  join 
in  the  investigation  which  had  been  planned  ;  and  soon  afterwards 
to  initiate  changes  which  his  breadth  of  knowledge  of  Yoreign  work 
and  his  natural  oi^anizing  power  eminentiy  fitted  him  to  undertake. 
The  revision  and  re-arrangement  of  the  system  of  conducting  the 
foreign  work  of  the  Society,  which  was  deemed  to  be  necessary, 
was  conmienced  by  him,  and  carried  on  with  care  and  thoroughness  in 
co-operation  with  his  colleagues  in  office  and  the  Directors,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  about  five  years,  the  whole  was  brought  to  completion 
in  a  Code  of  Regulations,  embracing  a  wide  range  and  variety  of 
particulars,  which  has  been  found  to  be  very  valuable,  not  only  in 
the  work  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  but  also  in  that  of  other 
societies,  which  have  in  part  adopted  them . 

While  this  work  was  in  progress,  in  1867,  he  received  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  1868,  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Tidman,  he  became  Sole  Foreign  Secretary. 

In  1870,  he  accepted  the  appointment  by  the  Directors  to  act, 
with  Rev.  Henry  AUon  and  Mr.  Henry  Wright,  as  a  deputation  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
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and  afterwards  to  press  the  claims  of  the  Society  on  the  churches  in 
Canada.  Returning  to  England,  he  resumed  his  home  duties  till 
1873,  when,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  expansion  of  the  Mada- 
gascar Mission,  and  of  various  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  it,  he, 
with  the  Bey.  J.  Pillans,  was  appointed  a  deputation  to  visit  that 
interesting  scene  of  Christian  effort,  to  gain  information  bearing  on 
the  interests  of  the  Mission,  and  to  hold  full  confBrenee  with  liie 
Society's  missionaries  in  the  island  respecting  the  measures  best 
adapted  to  promote  those  interests.  In  the  diachazge  of  this  duty  he 
was  absent  from  England  fifteen  months,  and  then,  with  his  colleague, 
returned,  enriched  with  knowledge,  which  was  of  great  value  in 
carrying  out  those  plans  which  the  extension  of  the  Mission  rendered 
necessary ;  which  knowledge,  in  its  more  general  a^Mots,  waa  laid  by 
him  before  the  public  in  the  volume  entitled  ^'  Twelve  Mcmths  in 
Madaeascar." 

When,  through  the  discoveries  and  statements  of  Stanley,  the 
attention  and  enterprise  of  the  Christian  public  had  been  drawn 
towards  Central  AMca,  and  when,  in  1875,  Mr.  Arthington,  of 
Leeds,  with  a  liberal  offer  of  help,  proposed  to  the  Society  to  com- 
mence a  Mission  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  the  soul  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  was  deeply  stirred  with  the  project;  and  when  the 
Directors  had  decided  on  establishing  a  Mission  there,  he  entered  on 
the  various  inquiries  and  preparations  with  great  zest  and  eameit- 
ness,  anxioudy  watching  the  working  out  of  the  plans  adopted — the 
experimental  journey^  the  suitability  of  the  wagon  scheme,  dw.— 
and  taking  the  lead  in  the  selection  and  equipment  of  the  missionaiy 
pioneers.  Undismayed  by  not  a  few  checks  and  formidable  difficul- 
ties which  obstructed  the  early  course  of  the  Mission  towards 
success,  he  knew  no  discouragement.  Even  in  face  of  the  sad  &et  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Thomson  at  the  moment  of  a  first  victory,  he,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  on  January  27th  last,  held  a  confident  tone^ 
and  spoke  emphatically  of  victory  through  death,  litUe  thinking  that 
before  six  months  had  passed  his  own  death  would  form  another 
death-step  towards  victory. 

At  the  Conference  on  Foreign  Miaaions  held  in  October,  1878|  at 
Mildmay  Park,  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part,  he,  in  a  bxoad- 
hearted  address,  referred  feelingly  to  the  ''sigh  of  sympathy  and 
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sorrow  which  went  forth  when  Dr.  Black  died  at  Llvingstonia,  and 
when  Lieutenant  Smith  waa  asBasainated  on  the  Nyanza."  Now 
like  sighs  have  gone  forth  oyer  him  who  thos  spoke^  for  he  has  him- 
self &nen  on  the  same  hard  field  of  Christian  conflict— Central 
Afiica* 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Thomson,  the  need  of  reinforcing  the  Mission, 
and  the  importsnce  of  securing  the  presence  of  a  senior  of  wide  ex- 
peiiflnoe  to  counsel  and  guide  in  the  early  stages  of  this  new  MissioUi 
led  Dr.  Mullens,  as  is  well  known,  himself  to  volunteer  to  accompany 
the  reinforcements  even  as  &r  as  Ujiji,  and  to  l^e  the  lead  there 
in  the  settlement  and  organization  of  the  Mission.  The  Directors, 
while  fully  recognizing  the  noble  consecration  which  prompted 
this  offer,  hesitated  to  accept  it.  They  were  apprehensive,  and,  as 
the  event  now  shows,  justly  apprehensive,  that  he  was  not  physically 
equal  to  the  demands  which  the  journey  would  make  upon  him. 
They,  however,  gave  a  reluctant  consent  that  he  ahoidd  accompany 
the  yomig  brethren  appointed  to  this  Mission  as  &r  as  Zanzibar, 
hoping  that  the  consent  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Pickersgill,  of  Madagascar, 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Directors  to  join  the  Central  African 
Mission,andhis  arrival  at  Zanzibar  to  go  forward  to  the  Lake  with  Mr. 
Griffith  and  Dr.  Southon,  would  obviate  Dr.  Mullens's  fiulher  advance. 
Li  the  absence  of  any  reply  from  Mr.  Pickersgill,  the  Direotors 
resolved — *^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  it  is  not  advisable  that 
Dr.  Mullens  go  farther  than  Zanzibar,  unless  the  vital  interest  of  the 
Mission  should  be  manifestly  dependent  on  his  accompanying  the 
fafethren  up  the  country.** 

Leaving  England  on  April  24th,  he,  with  Mr.  Griffith  and  Dr. 
Southon,  arrived  at  Zanzibar  on  May  27th.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day,  even  before  they  landed,  he  was  called  to  face  the  question  of 
going  on  into  the  interior.  In  the  last  letter  received  firom  him, 
dated  May  80th,  he  thus  writes  on  this  subject : — 

^  During  the  evening  Mr.  MacQiegor,  our  agent,  acting  in  Mr.  Buchanan's 
place,  came  on  board,  and  gave  us  the  important  intelligence  that  Mr. 
Pickersgill  was  not  here,  that  he  had  sent  over  no  palankeens,  and  that  he 
had  declined  to  accept  the  Directois*  invitation.  We  instantly  perceived 
that  the  fact  had  a  vital  influence  on  our  fdtuie  plans.  But  I  resolved  to 
think  things  over  very  carefully  and  to  talk  them  over  with  my  companiooos, 
with  Dr.  EJrk  and  others  here,  before  coming  to  a  formal  decision.    I  have 
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« 

now  done  so  to  some  extent  Mr.  Pickersgill's  declining  at  once  raifies  all 
the  difficulties  which  staggered  us  all  at  the  outset.  One  is  shut  up  to  some 
measure  such  as  I  offered  to  carry  out  The  five  members  of  the  Mission 
are  inexperienced  ;  these  two  wish  me  to  accompany  them,  and  promifte  me 
all  personal  help.;  Dr.  Kirk  thinks  that  with  care,  carried  into  the  int^or 
and  not  compelled  to  walk,  I  may  be  able  to  bear  the  strain  of  the  journey ; 
other  things  point  in  the  same  direction ;  Mirambo^  case  needs  serious 
settlement ;  non-Christian  expeditions  are  increasing  and  our  Societies  are 
anxious  to  do  their  share.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  Directors 
will  now  consider  it  but  a  natural  and  necessary  use  of  the  *  discretion ' 
they  have  given  me,  that  I  shall  formally  join  our  new  expedition  and 
endeavour  as  speedily  and  comfortably  as  possible  to  reach  XJjiji  and  the 
brethren  there.  I  do  this  diffidently,  calmly,  with  a  deep  sense  of  my  own 
lack  of  youth  and  vigour,  and  of  the  grave  external  perils  around  us.  But 
I  do  so  believing  that  the  call  has  come  direct  from  Qod ;  that  He  has  given 
me  the  grace  to  hear  and  accept  it ;  and  I  do  it  in  fum  reliance  upon  His 
promised  presence  and  help  in  service  asked  for  by  Himself.  And  in  it  all 
I  rest  also  on  the  many  prayers  already  offered  by  the  Directors  and  friends 
of  the  Society  on  my  behalf,  and  on  those  which  will  continue  to  be  offered 
in  the  days  to  come.  Let  me  add  that  I  am  anxious  to  complete  my  present 
duties  afl  soon  as  circumstances  allow,  and,  if  spared,  to  resume  my  place 
amongst  you,  and  render  to  the  Society  a  better  service  than  ever  hitherto.'' 

Such  was  the  decision  to  which  the  oiroomBtanoeB  in  which  they 
found  themselves  seemed  to  point,  and  now  every  effort  was  made  in 
affaoging  for  the  jonmey.  As  the  palankeens,  which  it  was  expected 
that  Mr.  Pickersgill  would  bring  with  him,  or  send  ftx>m  Madagascar, 
had  not  arrivedi  recourse  was  had  to  local  help,  and  an  iron  chair, 
very  unsuitable  for  the  nature  of  the  journey,  was  obtained.  All 
preparations  being  completed,  they  sailed  from  Zaaadbar  for  the 
mainland  on  June  13th,  and,  after  a  brief  stay  near  the  coast  to 
complete  arrangements,  set  forward  into  the  interior. 

Db.  Southok,  in  a  letter  dated  Mpwapwa^  July  16th,  1879,  thus 
carries  on  the  nairative  of  Dr.  Mullens's  last  days  : — 

**  From  the  time  of  arriving  at  Zanzibar,  Dr.  Mullens  took  an  active  part 
in  everything  that  was  being  done  in  the  way  of  prepaiatioii«  plana,  &c. 
We  ever  worked  harmoniously  together,  and,'While  his  age  did  not  pennit 
him  to  do  much  of  the  active  practical  work  of  the  expedition,  still  he  did 
his  share,  and  as  much  as  he  could.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  recall  his 
many  acts  of  self-denial,  in  osder  to  save  others  work  or  wony — his 
constant  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  others,  especially  for  Mr.  Griffith  sad 
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myself,  and  bis  constant  habit  of  canying  eveiything  to  the  thione  of  grace 
for  Divine  help  and  guidance. 

^  Dr.  Mullens  found  a  serious  obstacle  to  his  pn^iiess  in  the  long,  rank 
grass,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  all  the  valleys  and  low-lying 
lands.  He  was,  of  course,  carried  in  an  iron  chair,  which  was  made  at 
Zanzibar.  Eight  men  were  appointed  as  his  personal  bearers.  The  chair 
was  slung  between  two  bamboo  poles,  and  four  men  then  carried  it  on  their 
shoulders.  As  the  men  were  two  abreast,  they  had  to  walk  on  either  side 
of  the  path,  instead  of  in  it,  as  all  the  paths  are  only  wide  enough  for  one 
person  to  walk  in  at  a  time.  Dr.  Mullens's  men  were  therefore  obliged  to 
walk  in  the  thick  gross,  hence  their  slow  progress.  At  Mkange  we  halted 
a  day  to  re-adjust  loads,  and  to  alter  Dr.  Mullens's  chair.  After  a  few  hours' 
labour  I  contrived,  by  inserting  a  pole  between  the  other  two,  and  lashing 
a  few  cross  pieces  to  it,  to  get  a  chair  which  the  men  could  carry,  and  still 
be  able  to  keep  the  centre  of  the  path.  This  did  very  well  for  a  time,  but 
as  it  was  really  very  heavy,  I  afterwards,  at  Kikwazo,  rigged  up  an  ordinary 
iron  camp  chair,  in  which  Dr.  Mullens  was  carried  the  remainder  of  the 
journey.  Everything  worked  smoothly  and  harmoniously ;  the  men  did 
their  work  willingly  and  cheerfully,  and  though  the  poor,  dear  doctor  was 
generally  tired  out,  and  a  little  late  in  getting  in  to  camp,  a  cup  of  cocoa  or 
tea  and  a  little  rest  sufficed  to  restore  him  to  his  wonted  health  and  spirits. 
He  hardly  ever  complained  of  anything  except  the  patches  of  long  grass, 
and,  though  on  one  occasion  he  was  travelling  from  6.90  a.m.  till  2  p.m. 
without  food,  he,  in  a  few  hours,  was  quite  himself  again. 

"  Generally  speaking,  Dr.  Mullens  did  not  find  the  hardships  of  camp  life 
60  bad  as  he  anticipated.  He  was  ever  expressing  his  appreciation  of  our 
excellent  tents,  so  warm  at  night,  so  cool  in  the  day,  and  so  comfortable. 
He  thoroughly  appreciated  the  various  articles  of  native  food  which  we 
were  able  to  procure,  and  with  our  own  store  of  English  provisions  we 
never  lacked  for  food. 

"  Dr.  Mullens  frequently  walked  considerable  distances,  and  once  did  a 
whole  march  with  me  without  being  carried  at  all.  At  first  he  used  to 
walk  to  ease  the  men,  subsequently  it  was  for  the  pleasure  which  a  good 
walk  often  gives  to  a  person  in  good  health.  On  airiving  in  camp,  his  bed, 
tent,  &c,  being  ready,  he  would  lie  down  for  an  hour,  or,  if  not  very  tired, 
busy  himself  with  any  little  thing  he  wished  to  do.  After  our  second 
breakfast,  generally  an  hour  or  so  after  arriving  in  camp,  he  would  write 
his  journal,  &c  Then,  as  soon  as  the  heat  of  the  day  was  somewhat  gone, 
if  any  hills  were  near  he  would  get  a  native  to  teU  him  their  names ;  any 
distant  mountains  he  always  *  took '  with  the  theodite  or  prismatic  compass. 
At  noon  oocasionally  he  got  meridians  of  the  sun. 

^  With  my  robust  health  and  strength  I  frequently  said  it  was  a  mere 
picnio— no  trouble,  no  care,  no  anxiety.  To  this  Dr.  Mullens  agreed, 
*  except   that   abominable  long  grass.'     'If,'  he  said,    'I  could  devise 
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means  by  whicli  one  could  be  caiiied  without  discomlort  to  oneself  or  the 
men,  then  it  would  be  an  unmitigated  pleasure  to  tnyel  in  this  part  of 
AMca.'  ^  You  see,'  he  said  on  another  oocadon, '  the  climate  k  simply 
delightful ;  cold  nights  make  a  double  blanket  desiiable,  but  who  cares  ibr 
cold  when  in  such  tents  as  ours  2  Then,  again,  the  heat  is  never  ittiDj 
great  I  have  not  found  it  at  any  time  move  than  78  deg^  and  we  dnys 
travel  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  day.' 

*'  To  Mr.  Griffith  and  myself  he  was  as  a  fnther  dependent  on  the  hdp  of 
his  sons,  yet  respected  and  loved  by  each.  Eveiy  day  xaised  him  in  my 
estimation,  till  I  had  a  r^ard  for  him  which  I  might  have  for  a  loved 
£ftther  or  an  elder  brother. 

*^  It  was  at  Eitange,  Saturday,  July  5th,  150  miles  from  Siatori,  that  Dr. 
Mullens  first  caught  a  severe  cold,  after  having  ascended  a  hi^  hill  f<Hr  tl» 
purpose  of  taking  observations.  Being  much  exhausted  when  he  cime 
down,  I  was  hoping  that  he  would  suggest  that  we  stay  the  fbUoving 
Sunday  there^  instead  of  going  on  that  day,  as  we  had  intended.  But  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  Baxter,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  from  Mpwapwa, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  the  coast,  and  a  good  breakfast,  led  him  to  attempt 
the  journey  to  Rubeho,  six  miles.  Dr.  Baxter  also  went  with  us  to  spend 
the  Sunday.  On  arriving  there  he  was  much  exhausted,  and  ate  but  htile 
dinner,  though  he  continued  to  converse  as  usuaL  I  feared  makzioQS 
fever,  and  as  Dr.  Baxter  was  invited  by  Dr.  Mullens  to  share  his  tea^  I 
asked  him  kindly  to  watch  over  him,  and  if  he  noted  any  untofwud 
symptoms  to  report  to  me.  All  Sunday  he  remained  in  bed,  and  though 
he  had  fever  he  doctored  himself,  and  said  he  should  be  all  right  on  the 
morrow.  In  the  morning  at  5  a.m.  he  was  decidedly  woise,  but  later  on 
was  better,  and  got  up.  We  remained  in  camp  all  day.  Towards  evening 
an  obstinate  fit  of  vomiting  set  in,  after  which  he  caUed  Dr.  Baxter  and 
myself  and  placed  his  case  in  our  hands.  We  did  our  best,  but  decided 
that  it  would  be  better  to  move  camp  next  day,  as  it  was  so  cold  at  Bnbeho." 

The  Rev.  W-  Griffith  writes:— "On  this  day  (July  7th)  Dr. 
Mullens,  in  talking  with  Dr.  Baxter,  decided  not  to  go  farther  iban 
Mpwapwa,  but  remain  there  for  sometime,  and  then  return  with  Dr. 
Baxter  to  the  coast.  This  decision  brought  Dr.  Baxter  all  the  way 
back  to  Mpwapwa."    Dr.  Southon  thus  continues : — 

**  Next  morning,  Tuesday,  the  8th,  he  was  better,  and  able  to  walk  a  fittie. 
He  was,  however,  carried  all  the  way  to  Ohakombe,  dght  miles  fiutiuv  m 
our  journey.  He  arrived  veiy  exhausted,  but  rsllied  after  a  cup  of  snow- 
root  had  been  given.  He,  however,  incautiously  drank  largely  of  very  eold 
water,  which  brought  on  the  vomiting  again.  Yaiious  remedies  were  tded, 
and  at  last  he  obtained  relief  and  got  some  sleep.  Durii^  the  ni^heaent 
kft  me,  asking  me  to  advise  him  respecting  a  troubleBome  bofpal  cuwjiImii^ 
with  which  he  had  suffered  for  many  years.    Alter  a  time  his  tiodble  m 
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met,  mad  hit  dozed  off  to  sleep.  Next  day,  Wednesday,  the  9th,  he  was 
deddfidly  wofse,  and  suffered  a  great  deal  of  pain.  Dr.  Baxter  and  myself 
never  left  him  for  any  appreciable  time  after  this.  Inflammation  of  the 
bowels  had  set  in,  and  he  sank  into  deliiinm,  and  died  qvite  &om 
exhaastion  at  5.90  a.m.,  on  Thursday,  July  10th,  1879." 

It  must  not  be  presumed  that  the  death  of  Dr.  Mullens  is  soldy 
attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  dimate.  From  the  medioal 
report  and  a  post-mortem  examination,  there  is  strong  reason  for 
believiDg  that  he  died  from  a  severe  attack  of  an  ailment  to  which 
he  had  for  many  years  been  liable,  which  attack  was  probably 
occasioned  by  the  exposure  to  heat,  chills,  and  &tigue,  to  which  he 
was  sul^eoted  on  the  journey.    Again  quoting  Dr.  Southon : — 

^  When  we  realised  that  no  human  aid  could  save  him,  we  sank  upon  our 
knees  by  the  bedside,  and  with  streaming  eyes  commended  him  to  the  care 
of  the  AU-wise  Father,  who  was  about  to  receive  him  ;  and  even  as  we 
prayed  he  departed  for  a  better  land.  After  more  prayer  for  guidance,  we 
carefally  wrapped  the  body  in  sheeting,  and  then  in  blankets,  and  lifted  it 
into  a  lLm<T^  After  packing  up  ^erything  we  started  for  Mpwapwa. 
twenty-nine  miles  distant  This  place  we  reached  on  the  following 
morning,  having  made  two  very  quick  marches.  With  their  brotherly 
sympathy  and  regard,  Dr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Last  made  all  arrangements  for 
the  burial,  but  there  being  no  boards  about  the  place  suitable  for  a  coffin 
we  were  in  straits  as  to  what  to  do.  At  last  Dr.  Baxter  suggested  that  we 
should  take  the  side  of  one  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  carts  which 
were  left  here  by  Mr.  Thomson.  This  was  quickly  done,  and  a  very  good 
cofiin  made  from  them  by  Mr.  Last  himself.  This,  covered  with  white 
cloth,  and  lined  inside  with  the  same  material,  received  the  corpse,  and  it 
then  lay  all  night  in  the  tent  awaiting  burial  on  the  morrow.  A  pleasant 
site  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  overlooking  the  plain  beneath,  had  been  selected 
as  the  site  for  a  burying-place.  Here  a  grave  was  dug  in  the  hard^  ground, 
and  with  a  kind  forethought  which  did  him  great  credit  Mr.  Last  had  cut  a 
road  to  the  place  from,  the  main  road.  On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  12th 
July,  1879,  a  very  mournful  procession  started  from  Mr.  Last's  house  for 
the  burial  ground  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  mission  at  Mpwapwa. 
Solemnly  and  silently  the  procession  wended  its  way  down  into  deep  gorges 
and  up  the  sides  of  steep  ravines,  now  along  a  level  road  and  across  a  little 
bill-  On  either  side  the  primeval  forest  stood  in  all  its  beauty,  the  lighter 
foliage  of  the  mimosa  mingling  with  the  darker  green  of  huge  castor  oil 
plants.  Forest  trees  and  a  thousand  different  shrubs  made  an  effect 
decidedly  psetty.  Ovesdiead  the  bright  morning  smi  glints  on  the  hiU^tops 
behind  snd  above  us,  and  shines  en  the  plain  beneath  and  in  front  of  us. 
Notaeenndie  hessd,  .save  an  oceasBonal  whiter  and  the  steady  tiamp^ 
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tramp  of  the  men  who  carry  the  burden.  Jnst  before  aniying  4t  the  gxare 
the  solemn  words  of  Holy  Writ  sounded  in  the  stillness, '  The  days  of  onr 
years  are  threescore  years  and  ten,'  &c  After  placing  the  coffin  near  the 
grave,  and  anoH  lowering  it  into  it,  Mr.  Griffith  offered  prayer,  and  then 
read  the  ordinary  burial  service.  I  then  closed  the  service  with  a  shoxt 
prayer.  Another  look  at  the  coffin,  and  he  is  left  in  peace.  When  we 
turned  horn  the  grave  we  fully  realised  our  loss  ;  but  the  Almighty  anu 
were  around  us,  and  we  were  comforted.  We  propose  to  ereet  a  stone 
structure  over  the  grave,  and  put  a  head-stone  or  a  head-board." 

Mr.  Griffith  thus  supplements  this  information : — "  Mr.  Last  has 
kindly  prepared  a  board  for  a  head-stone  at  the  late  Dr.  Mnllens's 
grave.  The  wood  is  very  goody  and  appears  to  be  a  species  of 
mahogany.  This  will  do  for  a  short  season.  The  followiiig  insorip- 
tion  is  on  the  board  in  letters  in  black  paint,  and  thus  more 
durable  : — '  Rev.  Joseph  Mullens,  D.D.,  F.RG.S.,  died  at  Chakombe, 
July  10th,  1879.'" 


The  following  resolutions  and  letters  indicate  the  very  high  and 
general  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Mullens  was  held,  and  the  deep  sense  of 
loss  which  his  death  has  occasioned  in  a  very  wide  circle : — 

THE  LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

**  The  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  desire  to  record  the 
profound  regret  and  heartfelt  grief  with  which  they  have  heard  the  tidings 
of  the  death  of  their  honoured  Foreign  Secretary  and  beloved  £riend,  Dr. 
Mullens,  while  on  his  journey  in  Central  Africa,  to  reinforce  and  organize 
the  mission  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 

*<  They  motun  to  find  that  thus  their  worst  fears  are  realized ;  for,  while 
greatly  admiring  the  Christian  devotedness  and  missionary  fervour  that 
urged  their  brother  so  nobly  to  offer  his  services  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  Mission,  they  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  grave  perils  that  woold  hare 
to  be  encountered,  yet,  parting  with  him  in  the  belief  that  all  was  inaoooid- 
ance  with  the  Divine  Will ;  and  now  that  they  learn,  to  their  great  aontyw, 
they  shall  see  his  face  no  more,  they  desire  to  bow  with  uife^uestioiia^ 
submieeion  to  His  plans  who,  with  unerring  wisdom,  shines  our  oofoxae  in 
life,  and  to  whom  belong  the  issues  from  death. 

''The  Directors,  while  mourning  the  great  loss  which  the  omse  of 
missions  as  a  whole,  and  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  particular,  has 
sustainedi  would  record  their  t.>iiiTilrfi^l«Ai^  that  for  so  many  years  th^have 
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been  privileged  to  retain  the  services  as  Poreign  Secretary  of  one  who— by 
hifl  versatile  genius,  his  remarkable  gifts — ^his  laige-lieartedness,  his  organiz- 
ing power,  his  mastery  of  details,  his  statesmanlike  supervision,  and,  above 
aU — ^by  his  love  to  Christ  and  unwavering  Mth  in  l^e  Qospel  as  exactly 
adapted  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  the  world— has  largely  helped  to  raise 
the  Society  to  that  state  of  efficiency  and  order  by  which,  for  many  years 
past,  it  has  been  characterized.  And  now  that  he  has  gone  to  the  purer 
and  nobler  service  of  heaven,  they  would  thankfully  recognize  the  mercy 
which  spared  him  to  the  Society  so  long,  and  enabled  him  to  do  so  much 
to  advance  its  interests  both  at  home  and  abroad* 

"  The  Directors  further  desire  to  offer  their  warmest  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence to  the  beloved  relatives  of  their  departed  friend,  knowing  well  that 
this  great  loss  can  be  felt  nowhere  so  keenly  as  in  his  own  family  circle ; 
and  they  fervently  pray  that  the  gracious  Lord,  to  whom  he  yielded  up 
his  life,  may  now  comfort  them  all  with  the  strong  consolations  of  the 
Gospel." 


YORK  CENTRAL  AUXILIARY  OF  THE  LONDON  MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY. 

*^  That  this  Committee  having  heard  of  the  death  of  the  able  and  energetic 
Foreign  Secretary,  Dr.  MuUens,  at  Mpwapwa,  on  his  way  to  Ujiji  with  the 
rest  of  the  missionary  brethren  and  staff,  desires  to  express  its  sentiments  of 
condolence  and  sympathy  with  the  officers  and  Directors  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  the  great  and  almost  irreparable  loss  they  have 
sustained. 

<^  They  would  also  cherish  the  hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  unforeseen 
difficulties  met  with  by  the  missionary  pioneers  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
journey  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  success  will  ere  long  crown  their  efforts ;  and 
that,  by  the  help  of  the  Qreat  Master  they  seek  to  honour,  neither  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  territorial  chief  nor  the  malaria  of  the  climate  wOl  prove 
effectual  barriers  to  their  carrying  the  light  and  power  of  the  Gospel  to  *  the 
dark  land '  sought  out  by  Livingstone,  and  the  long  oppressed  races  claimed 
by  Jesus  in  Central  Africa. 

**  This  Committee  would  b^  to  express  ittf  high  appreciation  of  the  great 
worth,  thorough  devotion,  and  noble  character  of  the  dear  departed,  whose 
family  they  would  affectionately  commend  to  the  care  of  Him  who  has 
promised  to  be '  the  Father  of  the  fatherless.'  And  they  pray  that  the 
Qreat  Head  of  the  Church  may  give  the  Directors  much  wisdom  and  great 
grace  in  their  trying  circumstances,  and  soon  ndse  up  a  man  for  them  on 
whom  the  mantle  of  the  devoted  and  good  Dr.  Mullens  may  worthily  and 
successfully  fiUL 

«C.  ILLINGWORTH, 

^ Local  Secretary" 
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CHURCH  MISSIONART  SOCIETY. 

'^  That  the  Committee  haye  heaid  with  deep  r^giet  of  the  leoent  lemoral 
by  death  of  the  Bev.  Dx.  Mullens,  Foreign  Secretaiy  of  the  London  IGs- 
sionaiy  Society,  on  his  jonzney  into  Centcal  Afiica,  f^'\  ^^'T<*rt  the  SecaetuiM 
to  convey  to  the  BirectozB  their  aincese  sympathy  on  the  heavy  tzial  wiik 
which  the  London  Miadonaiy  Society  has  been  viaited,  in  the  lost  of  one 
possessing  such  long  and  Taiied  experience^  endowed  with  ^^^tb^  •^nitifn^ 
and  chaiactezised  by  such  wide  and  generous  sympathies,  and  by  anch. 
and  undaunted  perseverance  in  the  great  work  of  Christian  miasio] 

«  W.  GRAY, 


WESLEYAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

"  I  must  take  the  first  opportunity  of  communicating  to  yonnelTes  and 
your  Committee  an  expression  of  my  profound  soirow  at  the  loss  yoa  and 
all  of  us  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Mullens.  The  bereavement 
touches  me  keenly  as  a  Mend,  for  I  knew  him  in  India  as  fiir  back  as  18&S^ 
when  he  visited  Madras  ;  and  subsequently  I  saw  his  work  in  Calcutta,  in 
his  schools  and  in  his  native  churches.  No  Society  has  had  a  more 
intelligent  and  devoted  missionary ;  no  Committee  an  abler  coimsenor 
than  the  honoured  friend  who  has  been  suddenly  called  away  ham  his 
work  by  the  Master,  who  givetli  no  account  of  His  ways !  If  we  may  not 
murmur,  we  must  deeply  mourn  that  a  labourer  should  be  taken  from  Hie 
field  where  there  are  so  few,  if  any,  left,  who  can  do  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  work  he  did. 

«K  E.  JENKINS, 
*^  Secretary  of  Wesleyan  Miuumar^  fisciefy.* 

BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

"The  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  have  heard  with  fed- 
ings  of  the  deepest  sorrow  the  sad  tidings  of  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Mullens,  D.D.,  Foreign  Secretaiy  of  the  London  Missionaiy  Society,  near 
Mpwapwa,  Central  Africa,  on  Thursday,  the  10th  July  last  Tliey  desire 
to  express  to  their  esteemed  brethren,  the  Directors  of  the  London  Mianon- 
ary  Society,  their  sincere  and  affectionate  sympathy  with  tJiem  in  tiiis 
of  severe  and  heavy  trial,  and  to  assure  tihem  tA  tiieir  earnest  pmyen 
they  TOK^  be  Divinely  upheld  and  comforted  by  the  sure  convietkm  tiiat 
unexpected  and  almost  irreparable  loss,  so  mysterious  to  all,  will,  in  Ifa 
providence  of  God,  be  rendered  conducive  to  the  advaneemenfc  of  Ae  gfaat 
object  so  dear  to  their  gifted  and  departed  brother,  and  in  pmsnit  «C  «U^ 
his  life  was  so  nobly  sacrificed. 

"ALFRED  HENRY  BAYNES^ 
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GENERAL  BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

^The  Committee  of  the  General  Baptist  MiBBionaTy  Society,  assembled 
at  Leioeflter,  September  10th,  1879,  desired  me  to  express  their  warmest 
sympttdiy  with  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  the  very 
heavy  loss  they  have  sustained  through  the  death  of  Dr.  Mullens.  Many 
of  the  Committee  remember  with  pleasure  the  visit  of  Dr.  Mullens  to 
Orissa  in  the  year  1849.  They  have  also  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
deep  interest  he  took  in  the  Orissa  Mission,  and  of  the  approval  he  pub- 
lidy  expressed  of  the  plans  adopted  by  the  nusdonaries  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  Gospel  throughout  the  province.  They  feel  that  by  lus  removal  the 
mission  eause  generally  has  sustained  an  almost  irreparable  loss ;  but  earnestly 
^y  that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  may  raise  up  other  equally  gifted 
and  devoted  men  to  promote  the  sacred  cause  of  miasions  throughout  the 
world* 

*^  On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

'^  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

«  Yours  faithfoUy, 

"W.  HILL, 

"  Secretary  J^ 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  MISSIONS. 

*'The  affecting  tidings  of  dear  Dr.  Mullens's  death  have  made  many 
hearts  sad  this  morning,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  I  feel  his  removal, 
and  that  we  shall  see  his  face  no  more.  Especially  shall  we  mias  him  at 
those  gatherings  of  mission  secretaries  where  his  presence  was  so  invaluable. 
And  we  can  never  forget  the  great  and  essential  service  which  he  rendered 
in  c<mnection  with  the  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  held  last  year,  as  he 
had  also  done  at  the  preceding  conference  held  at  Liverpool  in  1860. 

"  Indeed,  the  memory  of  his  services  rushes  into  the  mind  as  one  begins 
to  think  that  he  is  no  more.  And  if  we,  who  were  only  associated  with 
him  in  work  connected  with  the  cause  of  Christ  generally,  feel  a  sense  of 
desolation  at  the  tidings  of  his  death,  what  must  these  have  brought  to  you, 
beloved  brethren,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  1 

"1  hasten  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  Missions,  to  offer  you  the  most  tender 
sympathy.  The  good  Lord  has  seen  it  meet  to  take  His  servant  home  to  a 
bright  and  blessed  reward.  It  is  His  to  raise  up  and  qualify  others  to 
enter  into  their  labours.  And  while  we  cannot  hope  in  our  time  to  see 
another  of  the  marvellous  gifts,  graces,  and  experience  of  our  departed 
friend,  God  will,  without  doubt,  raise  up  for  you  those  who  are  fitted  to 
carry  on  the  noble  work  of  the  Society. 

"  H.  M.  MATHESON, 

**  Convener" 
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MORAVIAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

<'  In  the  name  of  my  Directors  and  in  m j  own  name,  I  write  a  line  to 
express  our  veiy  warm  sympathy  with  your  Society  and  your  Committee 
in  the  heavy  loss  you  have  just  sustained  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Mullens,  on 
his  attempt  to  make  his  way  into  Central  AMca.  We  had  read  with  great 
interest  of  his  self-denying  resolution  to  imdertake  the  perilous  joumeyi  and 
some  of  us  had  not  omitted  to  accompany  him  with  our  prayers.  But  it 
has  pleased  Gbd  to  take  His  servant  to  rest,  just  when  he  was  prepared  to 
undertake  unwonted  labours  in  His  service ;  and  it  is,  I  am  sure,  your 
comfort  to  know  that  He  knows  best,  and  doeth  aU  things  welL  We  feel 
that  not  only  the  London  Missionary  Society,  but  the  cause  of  missions 
generally,  has  suffered  a  grievous  loss  ;  and  we  may  well  join  with  you  in 
deploring  the  removal  of  one  whose  zeal  and  ability  were  conspicuous  to 
all  intelligent  friends  of  missions.  May  his  self-denying  service  even  unto 
death  have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  many  of  Christ's  servants  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  helping  them  to  be  followers  of  him,  in  as  far  as  he  followed 
the  Master,  and  sought  to  walk  in  His  blessed  footsteps. 

«H.  K  SHAWE, 

"  Sec,  Mor.  Aftwion*," 

CHINA  INLAND  MISSION. 

"At  the  meeting  of  our  Council  on  Tuesday,  the  lamented  death  of  Dr. 
Mullens  was  referred  to,  in  terms  of  sincere  regret,  and  I  was  desired  to 
convey  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  an  aasniauce  of 
the  deep  sympathy  felt  with  your  Mission  in  the  loss  of  one  of  so  much 
ability  and  experience.  At  our  weekly  prayer-meeting  last  Saturday,  the 
bereaved  family  and  your  own  Mission  were  specially  remembered  ;  in  the 
case  of  your  Mission,  I  am  glad  to  say,  not  for  the  first  time.  We  chexish,  I 
trust,  a  real  sympathy  with  all  desiring  and  working  for  the  extension  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  For  this.  Dr.  Mullens  nobly  laboured,  and  it  may  be 
that  of  all  his  endeavours  to  this  end,  none  may  be  more  fruitful  in  blessing 
than  the  one  in  which  he  laid  down  his  life. 

*<  Desiring  heartily  that  among  the  friends  of  your  Misaian  many  may 
be  led  through  your  great  loss  to  devote  themselves  anew  to  the  support 
and  extension  of  its  work, 

"I  am,  &C., 

«B.  BROOMHALL^ 

*"  Secretary  J* 

AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  FOREIGN 

MISSIONS. 

"  Intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mullens,  D.D.«  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  having  been  communicated  to 
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the    Prudential    Committee,  the    following    Minute   was    unanimously 
adopted : — 

**  *  Resolved,  that,  entertaining  a  high  appreciation  of  the  talents,  character, 
and  valuable  services  of  Dr.  Mullens,  as  a  former  missionary  at  Calcutta, 
as  an.  observer  and  reporter  of  missionary  work  in  India,  China,  and 
Madagascar,  as  an  active  promoter  of  missionary  conferences  in  the  East  and 
in  England,  as  a  lai^e  contributor  to  missionary  literature,  as  an  efficient 
executive  officer  of  a  prominent  missionary  society,  we  learn  the  event  of 
his  death  with  deepest  regret ;  that  our  sorrow  is  the  more  lively  from  tire 
remembrance  of  his  official  visit  in  this  country  together  with  valuetl 
associations,  from  the  remembrance  of  his  kind  and  courteous  correspondence 
for  many  years  with  our  Missionary  Rooms,  and  from  the  present  painful 
conviction  that  one  more  esteemed  counsellor  and  labourer  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  work  of  evangelization  in  Central  Africa.  A  standard- 
bearer  has  fallen.  The  cause  of  foreign  missions  generally  suffers  loss.  We 
would  express  our  deep  Christian  sympathy  with  the  Directors  and  patrons 
of  a  sister  missionary  institution ;  and  with  them  unite  in  prayer  to  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  that  He  will  prepare  for  them  a  wise  and  efficient 
successor  to  their  and  our  departed  friend  and  "  fellow-worker  unto  the 
Kingdom  of  God." 

^'  *  Resolved,  that  the  clerk  be  instructed  to  communicate  a  copy  of  the 
foregoing  to  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.' 

«  N.  G.  CLARK, 
"  BosUm,  Augtut  26, 1879."  "  Secretary. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

^  At  our  Committee  Meeting  of  Monday  last,  mention  was  made  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Mullens,  and  the  earnest  response  that  arose  showed  how 
deeply  touched  those  present  had  been  at  the  sad  news  of  his  fjEdl  on  the 
threshold  of  the  heroic  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  In  this 
day,  when  we  are  all  too  apt  to  provide  for  our  own  comfort  in  the  doing 
of  Christian  work,  it  ia  a  noble  thing  to  see  a  man  of  Dr.  Mullens's 
experience  and  standing  offering  himself  for  a  hazardous  service,  and 
heading  a  column  of  relief ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  his  example,  as  of 
one  who  counted  not  his  life  dear  unto  himself,  but  was  ready  to  lose  it  for 
Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  will  fire  others  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
same  high  enterprise. 

*'  Our  Conunittee  desire  me  to  express  their  deep  sympathy  with  your 
Directors  under  the  blow  which,  in  Gbd's  providence,  has  thus  been  dealt 
at  their  Central  African  Mission;  they  trust  your  young  brethren  in  the 
interior  may  be  shielded  from  hann  and  prospered  on  their  way,  and  that 
yoiir  Board  may  receive  special  courage  and  wisdom  in  dealing  with 
this  crisis.  Dr.  Mullens,  was  a  man  so  fertile  in  resource,  so  firm  in  action, 
and  so  able  in  address  and  advocacy,  that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  fill 
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his  place ;  yet  we  hope  airangements  maj  is,  due  time  be  made  which  will 
relieye  jou  of  excessive  strain  and  responsibility,  and  be  for  the  good  of 
your  vast  work.  Dr.  Mullens,  in  his  correspondence  with  this  Society,  was 
a  valued  adviser  and  genial  Mend ;  our  last  communication  with  him  was 
on  the  eve  of  hia  departure  from  England,  when  we  supplied  him  with 
a  number  of  Scriptures  in  Swahili  and  other  African  dialects,  which  he 
thought  might  prove  usefuL  As  you  ace  aware,  he  was  honorary  Secretary 
for  some  years  of  our  Calcutta  Auxiliary,  and  in  ouz  Beport  for  1863 
(p.  148X  a  table  is  given,  which  he  had  with  great  labour  compiled,  of 
the  progress  made  in  Bible  translation  in  India  during  the  ten  previous 
years.  Personally  I  had  great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  him  for  the  aid 
he  gave  me  last  autxmm  in  compiling  some  tables  of  Bible  work,  which  he 
introduced  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Beport  he  was  then  editing  of  the 
Conference  on  Foreign  Missious. 

"CHARLES  K  R  BEED, 

,         THE  BELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

'^  At  a  meeting  of  our  Committee,  held  this  morning,  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mullens  was  reported,  and  I  am  instructed  to  convey  to  ihe 
Directors  the  expression  of  our  deep  sympathy  in  the  bereavement  which 
you  have  sustained.  The  removal  of  Dr.  Mullens  is  a  loss  to  tiie  whole 
Church.  We,  in  connection  with  this  Society,  had  frequent  evidences  of 
the  zeal  and  ability  which  he  had  consecrated  to  the  service  of  our  common 
Master.  May  He,  who  has  raised  up  through  successive  years  efficient 
labourers  in  connection  with  your  great  Society,  still  prove  to  yon  His 
unchanging  faithfulness  in  supplying  the  post  held  by  him  who  now  rests 
from  his  labours  and  whose  works  will  follow  him. 

«  S.  MANNING,  LLJ)., 

CONGBEGATIONAL  UNION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

"  That  the  Committee  receives  with  profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Mullens.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
several  years,  Dr.  Mullens  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Union, 
giving  many  proofs  of  force  and  wisdom  in  counsel,  and  ever  evincing  an 
intelligent  and  cordial  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  churches.  It  was  in 
the  department  of  Foreign  Missionary  enterprise,  however,  that  Dn  Molless 
found  congenial  and  adequate  scope  for  lua  remarkable  energy  and  leaL 
In  early  life  he  entered  upon  service  as  a  missionary  iu  India,  and  only 
abandoned  that  service  when  called  by  the  Directors  of  the  Londaa 
Missionary  Society  to  act  as  their  Foreign  Secretary.  In  both  capacities  he 
proved  himself  to  be  a  workman  who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed.  His 
mental  powers,  disciplined  as  they  were  by  assiduous  and  various  eultore, 
would  have  made  him  emiueut  in  any  department  of  labour ;  and  these  he 
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brought  without  reserve,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  Christian  consecration,  to 

the  choeen  work  of  his  life.    The  signal  service  he  rendered  alike  in  the 

foreign  and  the  home  fields  was  obvious  to  all ;  but  it  yras  only  the  few  whom 

fellowship  in  labour  or  personal  friendship    brought   near   to  him  who 

knew  how  great  the  grasp  of  his  mind  was^  how  devout  he  was  in  heart, 

and  how  fully  he  was  possessed  and  commanded  by  the  missionaiy  spirit. 

When'  the  service  of  the  Master  called  for  sacrifice  he  was  always  ready  to 

offer  it,  ajs  his  frequent  journeys  and  abundant  labours  showed ;  and  not 

unfitly  did  his  earthly  career  close  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  heroic  and 

perilous  attempt  to  carry  the  standard  of  Christ  into  the  darkest  places  of 

the  earth.    The  Conmiittee  earnestly  prays  that  the  great  work  of  the 

London  Missionary  Society  which  Dr.  Mullens  had  so  much  at  heart,  and 

so  nobly  served  by  his  life,  may  not  be  hindered,  but  by  the  grace  of  (Jod 

be  greatly  furthered  by  his  sudden  death. 

«  ALEX.  HANNAY, 

"  Secretary.** 

WELSH  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION. 

"That  the  meeting  of  the  Welsh  Congregational  Union,  assembled  at 
Liverpool,  has  learned  with  much  concern  that  Dr.  Mullens,  who  has 
so  long  and  so  eminently  served  the  London  Missionary  Society  as  its 
Foreign  Secretary,  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  in  his  zeal  and  enterprise  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity  for  Central  Africa,  and  desires  to  record  its  high  sense 
of  the  merits  of  the  deceased,  and  its  sincere  sorrow  for  his  lamented 
demise,  and  to  offer  to  the  Directors  of  the  Society  its  unfeigned  sympathy 

for  the  serious  loss  they  have  sustained. 

«E.  MORGAN, 

"  Secretary.** 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  FOR  SONS  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

"  The  Committee  of  the  Home  and  School  for  the  Sons  and  Orphans  of 
Missionaries  at  Blackheath,  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  receipt  of  the 
sad  tidings  of  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mullens,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Institution,  desire  to  place  on  record  their  deep 
sense  of  ttie  great  loss  the  School  has  sustained  by  his  lamented  decease, 
and  their  grateful  recognition  of  his  long  and  devoted  labours  on  its  behalf. 
The  Committee  cannot  but  cherish  the  conviction  that  the  sudden  decease 
of  their  gifted  and  beloved  colleague — so  sad  and  mysterious  to  all — ^wiU 
be  graciously  overruled  for  the  extension  and  furtherance  of  the  great  object 
80  dear  to  I^.  Mullens,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  so  nobly  sacrificed 

his  life. 

"ALFRED  H.  BAYNES, 

"  Hon.  Secretary,** 
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II.— gtat^  0f  %  |i(&.  ^rt|ttr  M.  §obgs|^i». 

ON  September  Ist,  while  the  heaits  of  many  relations  and  friends 
were  mourning  over  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Mullens,  the  telegraph  conveyed  another  message  of  death,  from  the 
same  field,  in  the  following  few  but  weighty  words :  '^  Broyon  writes 
Dodgshun  died  Ujiji,  seven  days  after  arrival  there."  Thus,  probably, 
before  Dr.  Mullens  and  his  companions  had  left  England  to  proceed  to 
Zanzibar,  the  brief  but  arduous  missionary  career  of  the  Rev.  Arthur 
William  Dodgshun  had  closed  in  death. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  party  who  left  England  in  March,  1877,  to 
commence  the  Central  African  Mission ;  and,  two  years  afterwaxds, 
having  in  the  interval  encountered  many  difficulties  and  perils  on 
the  journey,  he  reached  Ujiji,  only  to  see  the  bright  waters  of  the 
Lake,  and  then  close  his  eyes  on  all  earthly  scenes.  He  was  boni 
at  Leeds,  on  July  5th,  1847,  the  son  of  Mr.  Isaac  Dodgshun,  of  that 
town,  and  was  encircled  by  advantages  of  many  kinds  from,  his 
earliest  hours.  As  a  youth,  full  of  life  and  health,  he  vpeat  the 
greater  part  of  his  school-days  at  Bramham  College,  in  Yoikahire, 
after  which  he  passed  to  business  occupations.  His  decided 
Christian  life  began  in  1868,  about  the  time  of  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  and,  in  October  of  that  year,  he  joined  the  church  at 
Queen  Street  Chapel,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bev.  W. 
Thomas.  After  taking  part  for  several  years  in  various  forms  of 
local  Christian  work,  he,  in  1873,  offered  himself  to  th^  London 
Missionary  Society  for  foreign  service.  Being  accepted  by  the 
Directors,  he  spent  two  and  a  half  sessions  at  Cheshunt  College, 
where,  by  his  genial  bearing  and  Christian  spirit,  he  won  the  esteem 
and  affection  alike  of  his  tutors  and  his  fellow^tudents. 

The  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  having  decided 
to  establish  a  mission  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  he  was  selected  as  well 
suited  to  take  part  in  this  new  enteiprise ;  and,  to  add  to  his  qualifi- 
cation for  the  work,  spent  some  months  in  Edinburgh  in  the  study 
of  medicine.  On  March  I5th,  1877,  he  was  ordained  at  Queen  Street 
Chapel,  Leeds,  his  spiritual  burthplace,  and  on  March  26th,  at  the 
valedictory  meeting  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  London,  stood,  with  the 
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rest  of  the  missionary  band|  a  bright  healthful  young  man,  who  gave 
good  promise  of  a  long,  active,  and  useful  life,  in  seeking  to  bless  for 
time  and  for  eternity  the  long-neglected  tribes  of  Central  Africa. 
On  the  29th,  in  company  with  the  Bev.  Roger  Price,  he  left  England 
to  proceed,  vid  Natal,  to  Zanzibar.  On  August  1st  he  set  out  for  the 
interior  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  shared  with  them  in  the 
labour  and  disasters  of  the  first  stage  of  the  journey. 

At  the  end  of  May,  1878,  when  Messrs.  Thomson,  Hore,  and 
Hutley,  with  whom  he  had  spent  several  months  in  encampment  at 
Kirasa,  set  out  westward  for  the  Lake,  he  retraced  his  steps  to 
Zanzibar,  in  order  to  accompany  M.  Broyon,  who  had  undertaken 
to  convey  to  Ujiji  the  remainder  of  the  stores,  then  lying  at  Zanzi- 
bar. On  the  way  up  the  country,  trouble  gathered  around  their 
path  soon  after  they  left  Mpwapwa,  and  greater  difficulty  was 
encountered  as  they  proceeded  farther  into  the  interior,  culminating 
in  the  detention,  by  the  Chief  Mirambo,  of  most  of  the  stores  which 
they  were  conveying  to  the  Lake.  The  last  letter  received  from  him 
by  the  Directors  is  dated  Unyanyembe,  January  23rd,  1879,  written 
with  a  fevered  hand,  and  under  a  heavy  burden  of  perplexity : — 

"Since  the  middle  of  October,"  he  writes  with  sadness,  ^'I  have. no 
news  from  the  coast,  and  therefore  nothing  to  answer.  Our  mails  have 
been,  and  probably  still  will  be,  irregular  and  veiy  uncertain.  And  now,  as 
to  another  and  more  serious  matter.  One  instalment  of  goods  reached  here 
.safely,  consisting  of  about  twenty  loads  of  mine,  tent  and  gear,  and  seventy 
of  M.  Broyon's.  I  do  not  know  their  nature,  how  many  may  be  the 
London  Missionary  Society's  goods. 

"  Afterwards  other  men  went  to  Uyui  for  more,  but  were  ever  deterred 
on  the  road  by  people  instigated  by  Said  bin  Salim,  who  told  them  Mirambo 
was  coming  to  take  the  things,  that  they  belonged  to  Mirambo,  and  so 
many  returned  empty.  Others  were  starting  with  loads,  and  had  received 
their  pay,  when  some  messengers  from  Mirambo  arrived,  tmder  one  Mwana 
Kipeo,  and  forbade  the  men  to  proceed,  making  them  throw  down  the 
loads  in  the  way  and  decamp,  taking  their  pay  with  them.  Then  came 
the  catastrophe — a  large  body  of  men  from  Mirambo  came  and  cleared 
away  everything  remaining  of  M.  Broyon's,  opened  bales  of  cloth  to  pay  the 
men,  and  have  gone  oft  with  the  lot  to  Mirambo's.  I  intend  to  start  with 
my  few  things  at  once,  and  join  Messrs.  Hore  and  Hutley  without  delay." 

This  letter  was  received  on  March  29th;  the  next  intelligence 
came  on  September  1st,  in  the  telegram  given  above. 
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The  arriYBl  of  the  mail  from  Zanzibar  has  been  anxiondy  looked 
for  by  mourning  relatiTes  and  finendB,  in  the  hope  that  it  wooU 
bring  letters  which  would  g^ve  some  details  respecting  this  sad  event 
The  mail  axriyed  on  September  ISth,  bnt  without  any  letters  from 
IJjijL  A  copy  of  M.  Broyon's  letter  to  the  agents  in  Zamdbar  vis 
reeeired,  on  the  basis  of  which  letter  the  telegram  was  sent  This 
letter  only  adds  the  word  **  suddenly  "  to  what  was  already  known. 
Thus  at  present  a  distressing  veil  hangs  over  the  last  days  and  hoois 
of  the  earthly  course  of  this  devoted  young  soldier  of  Christ  But 
the  sorrow  which  is  now  keenly  felt  is  not  without  hope.  The  eye 
of  faith  in  Him  whom  Arthur  Dodgshun  served  may  see  the  bright- 
ness  of  eternal  light  beyond  the  dark  cloud  which  hides  the  eirtUj 
and  recent  past  from  view. 

RESOLUTION  OF  THE  BOARD. 


The  Diiectors  have  heard  with  much  distress  of  another  heavy  Uow  tfast 
has  £allen  on  their  Central  AMcan  Mission,  by  the  death  of  their  mn^ 
esteemed  and  heroic  young  miaaionaiyi  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Dodgehuii,  who 
is  reported  to  have  died  seyen  days  after  his  arriyal  at  Ujiji,  on  Lake 
Tanganyika. 

'^  Their  young  brother  having  won  for  himself  a  high  place  in  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  Directons  by  his  fervent  piety,  his  personal  eoniige, 
his  untiring  zeal,  and  scmpulous  concern  fat  the  varied  inteiesiB  of  tiie 
Society  throughout  his  perilous  jouxney,  enoonzaged  the  hope  tihit  k 
would  live  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  successful  of  the  misnoBSzy 
staff  in  Central  Africa ;  but  the  Divine  Master  and  Saviom*,  to  wiMm  he 
had  consecrated  his  life,  and  who  knew  that  it  was  in  his  heart  to  serve 
Him  much,  and  to  serve  Him  long,  having  called  him  to  join  those  «ho 
are  now  within  the  veil,  the  Directors  leel  that  it  becomes  them,  in  the 
midst  of  their  sorrow,  to  bow  with  humble  submission  to  the  Divine  viO, 
and  say,  *£ven  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  Thy  sight.' 

**  They  also  would  express  their  piofioimd  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  sod 
mourning  &mily,  to  whom  this  blow  most  be  peculiarly  heavy.  Thtij 
cannot  forget  the  deep  interest  in  the  woric  e£  the  Society  so  long  nsai- 
festsd  by  the  £unily,  and  also  their  munificent  aid  afforded  to  the  OflBtnl 
AjEncsn  JfiBsion,  by  their  generous  contribntioni^  and  by  da&ayiig  ^ 
cost  of  the  edncatian  and  outfit  of  their  yoaqg  leiaftive;  and  now  Att 
their  heaiis  are  sad  and  sore,  the  Directcvsi  shaziiig  their  griel^  wbvU 
desire  kit  the  family  and  for  themsehres  the  help  that  cometh  firom  above, 
praying  that  it  may  soon  be  evident  that  these  painful  events  are  woikiiig 
together  for  the  good  of  the  churches  at  home,  and  for  the  nltimste 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ  abroad." 
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m.— C^t  Central  ^fritHir  pissm 

PROGRESS  OF  MESSRS.  SOUTHON  AND  GRIFFITH. 

IMPRESSED  with  the  conviotion  that  the  pamful  loss  which,  in  the 
mjBteriooB  providenoe  of  God,  the  expedition  haa  suffered  ionoa  a 
loud  call  to  its  remaining  members  for  renewed  eoflrgy  and  oansecration. 
Dr.  Southon  concludes  his  letter  by  stating  somewhat  in  detail  the  plan 
which  had  been  formed  for  continuing  the  journey.    He  writes : — 

"  Now  for  a  few  words  about  oiir  fatnre,  and  I  must  close  the  long,  and  I  fear 
tedious,  epistle.    Dr.  Baxter  has  been  into  Ugogo  by  a  different  route  to  that 
taken  by  the  white  travellerB.     He  asstues  me  that  we  can  get  through  the 
country  by  paying  a  hongo  of  ten  cloths  each,  at  nine  or  ten  tembes.    I  have 
caiefiilly  gone  over  with  him  the  route,  and  think  it  feasible.     Poor  Dr.  Mullens 
also  approved  of  the  route,  and  was  much  interested  in  Dr.  Baxter's  description  cf 
it    Dr.  Baxter  did  not  go  to  more  than  seven  of  the  ten  tembes.     Hie  says  that 
after  leaving  Chunga  you  make  a  little  northing,  and  then  he  linnks  it  is  a 
8tmight  line  for  Uyui.    I  am  exceedingly  well  pleased  with  the  men  and  diiefs, 
as  all  are  reliable,  and  eager  to  go  on  to  Ujiii     Only  three  men  have  deserted  us 
since  leaving  Saadani    This  is  the  smaller  number  of  desertions  on  record. 
Poor  Thomscm  lost  fourteen.  Dr.  Baxter  ten,  Mr.  Last  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and 
Stanley  forty.    I  shall  make  a  thorough  revision  of  the  whcde  expedition,  and  if 
I  find  we  need  fewer  men  than  we  have  at  present,  168,  I  shall  discharge  some, 
and  employ  olheis  to  cany  Dr.  Mullens's  effects  to  Zanribar.    I  shall  anij  send 
those  things  I  think  valuable,  either  intrinsically  or  from  their  associations ;  lisr  it 
would  be  foUy  to  send  clothes,  books,  &c,  which  would  not  be  of  any  nss  to  anyone, 
even  when  they  arrived  in  England.     Books  of  science,  &c.,  bought  fbr  the  use  of 
the  mission,  I  shall  retain,  but  Bibles,  hynm-books,  &c,  I  will  £arward  by  this 
mail  if  possible.    Dr.  Baxter  will  be  going  down  shorfly,  and  to  him  I  shall 
entrust  all  the  instruments  of  the  Boyal    Geographical   Society,  except  the 
piiainatic  compass,  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  retaining  in  order  to  maik 
correctly  the  hills  in  Ugogo.     The  gold  chronometer  and  other  watch  I  shall  also 
send  by  Dr.  Baxter.    1  have  thought  that  under  the  drcmnstanoes  it  would  he 
well  if  the  prismatic  compass  were  considered  the  property  of  the  mission,  and 
another  bon^t  in  London  to  replace  it  and  return  to  the  Boyal  Geogiaphical 
Society  ;  but  that  is  a  question  which  is  entirely  in  your  hands.     I  can  only  say 
I  feel  justified  in  keeping  this  one  for  the  present     We  may  have  to  exchange 
with  Dr.  Baxter  for  neceasaiy  articles  a  few  things  which  are  nc*  needed ;  if  so, 
I  will  send  you  a  list  by  next  maiL 

''  Dr.  Baxter  says  that  it  would  be  a  most  excellent  plan  to  go  straight  to 
Mirambo%  and  see  him  personally.  He  feelB  sure  that  Iheie  is  a  wrong  isa- 
preasion  regarding  Mirambo  in  England,  and  that  Mirambo  is  very  desiroiis  of 
getting  any  white  man  to  visit  him,  and  woxdd  be  glad  for  any  to  ssUle  aiiKiBig 
his  people.  Mirambo  sent  sixteen  oxen  as  a  present  to  Lieutenant  Cambier  at 
Unyanyembe,  and  a  message  asking  him  to  visit  him,  and  fetch  the  goods  he  left 
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there.  This  Cambier  did  not  do,  as  he  was  frightened  of  Mirambo,  so  Miiambo's 
own  men  carried 'them  to  Un jaiiyembe.  ^  It*  appears  tbat  Oambier,  hearing  of 
Penrose's  death,  precipitately  fled  to  Unyanyembe,  leaving  his  goods  in  Mirambo's 
country,  hence  Miiambo's  request  to  him  to  fetch  them.  Our  own  goods  are 
perfectly  safe  in  Mirambo's  charge,  and  had  either  Broyon  or  Mr.  Dodgshun  gone 
to  Mixambo  all  would  have  gone  welL  It  appears  that  beyond  a  few  things,  and 
a  bale  or  two  of  cloth,  they  did  not  save  an3rthing.  I  ought,  therefore,  to  find 
great  stores  with  Mirambo.  Mirambo  says  he  will  forgive  Broyon  if  he  will 
return  to. him  and  explain  how  he  lost  (?)  the  ivory,  &c.,  but  he  must  not  attempt 
to  return  to  the  coast,  or  he  will  prevent  him.  The '  whole  of  the  above  was 
gleaned  from  the  Belgians,  who  wrote  to  Dr.  Baxter,  and  from  the  people  who 
have  been  with  Mirambo,  and  since  passed  on  to  the  coast  If  all  goes  on  as  well 
as  I  trust  it  will,  I  hope  to  leave  with  Mirambo  some  of  my  own  goods,  and  get 
help  from  him  to  take  the  remainder  of  the  Society's  property  to  UjijL  As 
letters  from  Dr.  Kirk  have  already  been  forwarded  to  Mirambo  respecting  us,  and 
I  have  also  others  to  present,  I  may  expect  a  veiy  favourable  reception*  If  we 
reach  the  Lake  in  safety  I  expect  it  will  be  better  to  remain  the  raiay  season, 
and  then  for  me,  with,  perhaps,  Mr.  Hutley,  to  go  back  to  Mirambo  ;  but  that  is  a 
matter  which  must  be  decided  at  TJjiji  in  committee  with  those  already  there.  I 
have,  however,  quite  made  up  my  mind  that,  if  the  prospects  are  at  all  inviting, 
I  shall  tell  Mirambo  that  I  will  settle  with  him,  and  perhaps  during  my 
temporary  absence  at  the  Lake  he  will  get  a  house  in  order,  &c.  I  should  be  very 
pleased  to  get  your  views  on  the  subject,  and  if  no  suitable  brother  can  be  found  to 
settle  with  me,  I  have  no  objection  to  renudn  alone.  At  some  future  time  I  will 
embody  my  experience  and  views  of  what  a  future  expedition  should  be  on  paper, 
and  send  it  to  you  ;  at  present  my  hands  are  foil,  and  I  have  only  time  to  make 
this  report  before  the  mail  starts  for  the  coast,  which  it  ought  to  do  to-moiiow 
morning.  You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  both  Mr.  Griffith  and  myself  are  in 
excellent , health  and  spirits,  having  quite  recovered  the  little  touch  of  fever 
which  we  got  from  the  Wami  valley. 

"  All  our  goods  are  in  excellent  condition,  the  basket  principle  being  much* 
admired  by  all  who  have  seen  the  packages.  Our  cloth,  also,  has  been  quite 
protected  by  the  waterproof  bags.  One  of  them  fell  into  the  Tubugwe  river,  a 
few  days  ago,  and  was  brought  to  me  by  the  bearer,  who  was  in  great  fright  lest 
the  contents  were  damaged.  I  told  him  not  to  worry  about  it,  as  I  knew  he 
could  not  help  dropping  the  bag,  and  I  fell  sure  nothing  was  injured.  On  opening 
it,  when  we  got  into  Mpwapwa,  we  found  the  contents  quite  as  dry  as  if  the  bag 
had  not  been  immersed.  Our  method  of  fastening  them  renders  them  quite  water- 
tight :  some  of  the  empty  ones  will  now  come  in  usefid  to  cany  water  while 
travelling  in  Ugogo,  as  there  are  long  stretches  of  waterless  country  to  pass  over. 
I  have  waited  till  11  a.m.,  July  16th,  in  hopes  the  mail  from  Zanzibar  will  come 
in,  as  it  should  have  started  about  the  27th  of  June,  and  been  here  four  or  five 
days  ago.  I  shall  send  Dr.  Mullens's  journal  this  maU ;  but  as  he  evidently 
intended  to  re-write  it  at  some  fdture  time  it  is  simply  a  collection  of  notes  and 
observations.  My  own  journal  will  supply  any  deficiency  in  this  repoH  and  in 
Dr.  Mullens's  notes." 
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IV.— Itolts  af  %  SIfl«<!f.  anb  (l^driicfs, 

1.  DEPARTURES. 

Mi^  Ada  Jonb?;,  danghter  of  the  llc7.  John  Jones,  of  Maue,  Loyalty  Islandsy 
aiul  the  Mis6ea  Phatt,  daughters  of  the  Rev.  Geohoe  Pratt,  of  Samoa,  embaprked 
for  Sydney,  per  Farranvatta,  September  3rd. 

Miss  Gay,  proceeding  to  Almooah,  North  India  ;  ^11 33  G0RD027,  returning  to 
Madhas,  South  India;  and  Miss  Pollard,  proceeding  to  ^eyoor,  Trayancore, 
embarked,  per  steamer  MerkarOf  September  22nd. 

2.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Bey.  James  Richardson,  Mrs.  Richardson,  and  itunily,  from  MadaoascaHi 
per  steamer  Agra,  September  13th, 

The  Rev.  S,  Macfarlane,  from  New  GcineAi  per  steamer  Malwa,  Se^* 
tembcr  16th. 

3.  A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  REV.  J.  B.  THOMSON. 

Shortly  before  leaving  Madagascar  for  furlough  in  England,  the  Rev.  TV. 

Montgomery  thus  refers  to  his  former  intercourse  with  one  of  the  pioneers  of 

the  Ci^ntral  African  Mission.    He  writes : — *<  And  so  my  dear  friend  and  brother 

J.  B.  Thomson  has  left  the  Society.    Well,  he  has  surely  joined  a  better  one — 

the  society  of  the  just  made  perfect.    For  years  and  years  he  was  more  than 

friend  or  brother  to  me.     I  encouraged  him  to  join  the  London  Missionary 

Society — ^helped  him  in  answering  the  papers  that  you  sent  to  him  ;  and  when  my 

time  came  he  too  in  his  turn  helped  and  encouraged  me.    We  worked  together 

for  years  on  Sundays  and  on  week-nights.   Wo  stood  together  in  street- preaching, 

wroaght  hard  together  teaching  the  young  Arabs  of  Newcastle,  went  together 

z^cores  and  scores  of  times  visiting  among  the  poor  and  the  maimed,  the  holt  and 

the  blind.    We  have  been  hooted  together  by  drunken  rabble  and  wild  Irish ;  wo 

have  knelt  and  prayed  together  in  our  chambers;  we  have  sung  our  Scotch 

psalms  together  on  the  lonely  hill-tops  of  Dumfriesshire.     Very  tender  and 

constant  was  his  love  to  me ;  more,  I  think,  than  mine  has  been  to  him.    God 

help  and  keep  his  widow,  and  teach  his  children  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  their 

lather^s  faith" 

4.  SOUTH   CHINA— CANTON. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1878,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers  thus  writes  :--"Onc 
very  pleasing  case  of  conversion  has  to  be  recorded,  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
church  Twister.  The  father  of  our  excellent  evangelist  Leung  To,  who  had  been 
^or  many  years  an  obstinate  unbeliever,  was  reported  to  be  dangerously  ill,  and 
h^  son  went  to  the  country  to  visit  and  exhort  him  on  his  death-bed.  When  ho 
letumed,  though  he  had  no  1io])q  of  his  father's  recovery,  he  told  us  w^ith  joy  that 
tie  was  at  last  praying,  and  that,  though  not  baptized  with  water,  the  old  man 
ieclarcd  before  he  died  that  he  had  received  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  ot  God.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  I  gave  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
imr  Chinese  psalmody,  and  hope  soon  to  publish  a  selection  of  popular  Englisli 
ns  translated,  including  some  of  the  best  of  Sankey's.  A  respectable  and 
oroughly  suitable  hymn-book  is  still  a  desideratum  in  Chinese,  and,  until  the 
tives  take  up  the  matter,  it  seems  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  try  and  improve 
bur  translation." 
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Wb  see  and  realise,  as  a  rule,  only  wliat  has  occurred  under  our  own 
eyias,  and  'within  our  o^n  experience.  Nothing  is  more  difficult,  in 
its  way,  than  to  put  ourselves  back  into  the  time,  even  of  the  gene- 
ration which  preceded  us.  But  it  is  well  to  try.  It  is  well  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  movement  for  education, 
which  we  now  see,  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  very  few  years  that  a  system  of  National  Education  on  a 
comprehensive  scale  has  been  adopted.  And  now  this  is,  in  the  main, 
accepted  by  people  of  all  kinds.  The  disputes  and  differences  which 
accompany  such  educational  contests  as  London,  for  example,  exhibits, 
really  tarn  upon  detaila  They  are  important  details,  no  doubt.  They 
concern  the  cost  of  the  education  provided,  and  the  kind  of  in- 
struction which  should  be  given.  They  concern  rates,  and  what  is 
called  dogmatic  teaching  in  religion.  They  contrast  voluntary  and 
state  schools.  But  all  agree  that  elementary  education  should  be 
provided  for  the  masses  of  the  people;  and  most  believe  that,  in 
some  way  or  another,  it  should  be  made  compulsory. 

What  enormous  testimony  we  have  in  this  fact  to  tho  demand  that 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  should  be  encouraged.  It  is  not  that  millions 
of  uneducated  people  are  taught  to  read  in  order  that  they  may  bo 
plied  with  carefully  prepared  and  guarded  statements  and  appeals, 
but  the  country  is  full,  and  known  to  be  full,  of  clamorous  com- 
petitors for  the  eye  of  the  newly  taught.  Is  not  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
directly  encouraged  by  putting  all  men,  through  the  widely  extended 
cheap  literature  and  joui-nalism  of  the  day,  iuto  communication  with 
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every  one  who  thus  has  anything  to  suggest,  to  compLtin  of,  or  to  ques- 
tior,  in  reference  to  the  wants,  views,  or  convictions  of  the  people  at 
large  ?     It  is  idle  to  put  the  key  of  reading  into  every  hand  ;uid 
suppose  that  it  will  not  be  widely  used  to  admit  all  that  men  of 
every  sort  have  to  say  about  anything  which  interest^'i  or  may  eome 
to  attract,  the  human  mind.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  realise  the 
change  which  has  thus  come  over  us  as  a  people,  or  to  overestimate 
what  a  witness  it  is  to  the  rise  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry.    We  most 
not  allow  the  consideration  of  financial  details  to  close  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  the 
times.    It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  impetus  which  will  be  given  to 
this  when  the  generation  now  at  school  shall  be  grown  up,  and,  haying 
been  taught  to  use  their  intelligence,  will  be  immediately  accessible 
to  every  one  who  has  any  message,  question,  doubt,  or  assertion  to 
submit  to  his  fellows.     And,  be  it  remarked,  the  impossibility  of  this 
calculation  in  rendered  more  dificult,  if  I  may  so  speak,  by  the  fiict 
that  the  widest  freedom  of  print  is  permitted  in  these  lands.    The 
censorship  of  the  press  is  really  exercised  only  over  such  publications 
as  are  grossly  and  individually  indecent,  or  personally  libellous.    N^o 
check  is  put  on  any  that  challenge  existing  views,  institntioiis,  or 
traditions,  provided    that  they  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  meo, 
however  limited  that  intelligence  may  be.     The  logic  of  the  anthers 
of  such  publications  may  be  faulty,  their  views  may  be  extreme,  bafc, 
in  fact,  they  are  allowed  to  have  their  say,  and  do  what  in  them  lies 
to  influence  public  opinion.     No  machinery  now  exists,  as  it  did,  not 
so  many  years  ago   among  ourselves,  and  as  it  does  now  among  some 
of   our    Continental    neighbours,    to   control   authoiitatively  these 
published  utterances.     The  suppression  of  any  paper  or  book  which 
gives  circulation  to  political  or  religious  views  at  variance  with  that 
of  the  Government  or  the  Church  is  unknown  among  us.    It  ^ 
common  enough  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  where  we  hear  of  SQC»^ 
and  such  a   journal    being  warned  and    then    extinguished;  hut, 
practically,  in  these  realms  any  man  may  say  anything  to  any  bod/ 
who  cares  to  listen,  so  long  as  what  he  says  is  neither  obscene  nor 
personally   libellous.       Here  is  provision  indeed  for  that  spirit  of 
inquiry  which  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  is  obvioosly 
encouraged  to  its  fullest  by  the  national  desire  or  determination  that 
every  individual  shall  for  the  future  be  able  to  read  whatever  may  he 
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pub  under  his  eyea,  and,  however  incomplete  his  reasoning  facalties 
may  be,  he  shall  ba  allowed,  unchallenged  by  authority,  to  forni 
hia  own  judgment  according  to  his  lights. 

This  liberty  or  licence  which  now  prevails  to  a  wide  extent^  and, 
as  education  spreads,  will  most  probably  be  enlarged,  is  one  of  the 
inevitable  results  of  the  rule  which  has  been  adopted  in  this  country. 
It  shows  itself  in  the  successive  changes  of  government,  as  they  are 
termed,  whereby  the  whole  nation  chooses  to  follow  either  what  are 
called  liberal  or  conservative  principles  in  the  construction,  correction, 
and  application  of  the  law.  It  does  not  make  up  its  miud  once  for  all 
which  principle  shall  be  adopted,  and  abide  by  its  decision,  but  retains 
its  right  of  choice,  and  as  it  conceives  public  affairs  to  be  well  or  ill 
directed,  keeps  up  or  sets  down  what  is  aptly  termed  this  or  that 
gOTemment.  Its  one  fixed  principle  of  procedure  is  liberty  to  change 
as  often  as  it  pleases. 

This  spirit  of  inquiry,  moreover,  shews  itself  throughout  the  whole 
social  body,  and  in  domestic  relations.  Most  corporations  have  their 
changes  of  sentiment,  and  every  family  exhibits  its  variety  of  opinion. 

It  is  not  in  these  respects,  however,  that  I  would  now  trace  its 
effects.  They  are,  perhaps,  most  conspicuous  in  religion.  Maybe, 
we  hardly  realise  how  the  long-drawn  religious  sentiment  of  years 
has  been  and  is  being  disturbed  in  this  country.  Up  to  some  three 
centuries  ago,  the  people,  speaking  generally,  believed  or  professed 
without  inquiry  what  they  were  told  to  believe,  and  if  any  ventured 
to  express  themselves  at  variance  with  or  in  opposition  to  this,  they 
were  summarily  punished  by  the  law.  The  great  change  in  the 
religious  attitude  of  the  nation  came,  we  know,  speaking  roughly, 
some  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  by  degrees  what  is  called  the  liberty 
of  private  judgment  has  come  to  be  largely  increased.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  still  some  intolerant  ecclesiastical  laws  which  have  not  been 
formally  repealed,  but  they  have  become  obsolete,  and  any  one  who 
tries  to  put  them  iuto  execution  is  condemned  by  men  of  all  religious 
opinions,  as  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  No  sect  or  nonconform- 
ing body  is  interfered  with,  so  long  as  its  opinions  do  not  lead  to  the 
breaking  of  some  social  regulation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  represented 
among  the  larger  general  corporations  of  the  country,  alongside 
of  the  established  Church,  and  frequently  appeals  to  the  law  of  the 
land  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs.     Differences  of  belief  are  no 
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bar  to  the  holding  of  almost  any  public  office.     The  old  order  is 
radically  changed. 

Now,  in  sach  a  national  revolution  of  sentiment — ^for  it  is  nothing 
less — we  can  hardly  wonder  that  some,  seeing  that  any  religious  view 
is  open  to  the  choice  of  the  individual,  are  incredulous  about  all. 
Heligion — ^not  this  or  that  form  of  Jt — but  religion  itself,  is  freely  as- 
sailed or  questioned.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  leads  divers  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  divine  revelation,  and  to  deny  the  value  of  prayer  to 
God.  They  are  not  contented  with  the  liberty  to  sever  themselves 
from  any  church  or  religious  body,  but  they  attack  the  foundatiosB 
upon  which  any  religious  belief  is  based.  They  are  not  satisfied  with 
permission  to  reject  any  doctrines  which  they  may  have  been  taught, 
or  to  decline  accepting  this  or  that  formtdary  of  faith,  but  they  turn 
upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  all,  and  by  means  of  the  tongoe, 
the  press,  and  the  pen,  question  everything  which  is  religioualj  be- 
lieved. The  Bible  is  freely  criticised.  The  immortality  of  the  soiil, 
the  hope  of  a  future  life,  the  existence  of  supernatural  relations,  the 
worth  of  such  a  thing  as  prayer,  the  providence  of  a  God,  Hispenon- 
ality  and  concern  in  human  life — all  this  is  notoriously  and  freely 
challenged.  The  air  is  full  of  religious  doubt,  either  in  respect  to  the 
several  claims  of  this  or  that  body  of  believers,  or  in  respect  to  the 
claims  of  any  religion  at  all. 

And  this  licence  of  inquiry,  so  widely  diffused,  and  inflaencing 
many  who  hardly  suspect  or  realise  that  they  are  so  influenced,  has 
set  up  a  notion  that  faith  is  an  old-fashioned  and  inferior  sort  of 
thing — that  it  is  a  proof  of  manly  independence  and  a  sign  of  the 
highest  intellectual  power  to  doubt. 

Certainly  there  is  much  in  the  traditional  religious  belief  of  this 
country,  as  it  was  before  the  Reformation,  which  we  have  not 
only  doubted  but  discarde  J.  There  are  some  points  in  our  own  later 
religious  profession  which  have  had  such  additional  light  thrown  upon 
them  of  late  years  that  many  sincerely  devout  men  have  been  com- 
pelled to  question  or  to  abandon  them.  But  a  large  number  have 
been  so  affected  by  the  spirit  of  inquiry  that  they  have  passed  into  an 
atmosphere,  of  disbelief  in  respect  to  all  that  is  held  about  God  and 
things  unseen ;  not  being  really  able  to  distinguish  one  thing  that  u 
questioned  from  another,  they  have  taken  refuge  in  an  attitude  of 
general  incredulity. 
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This  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  accompanies  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
Howeyer  right  and  wholesome  the  spirit  of  inquijy  is — ^and  I  believe 
it  to  be  right  and  wholesome  in  itself — this  is  one  of  the  results  that 
have  followed  it.  As  men  are,  these  results  may  be  inevitabla  Tou 
cannot  give  men  leave  to  look  and  read  and  think,  and  be  sure  that 
they  will  all  arriv6]at  the  truth.  All  men  cannot  be  denied  the  use  of 
their  eyes  because  some  use  them  wrongly.  You  cannot  tie  all  hands 
because  some  are  employed  amiss.  You  cannot  cut  off  people's  legs 
because  some  will  walk  into  mischief.  So  you  cannot  deny  men  the 
right  to  think  for  themselves  because  some  overbalance  themselves 
and,  plunging  over  head  and  ears  into  the  foolishness  of  wisdom,  take 
a  conceited  pleasure  in  doubtuig  what  Christians  believa 

But,  for  all  this,  nothing  is  more  disastrous  than  an  attitude  of 
incredulity.  Faith  is  really  a  sign  of  human  progress.  It  is  the  first 
thing  that  distinguishes  us  from  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Let  me  use 
an  illustration  :  If  there  is  grass  for  the  ox,  the  ox  feeds  ;  if  there  be 
none  it  dies.  It  knows  nothing  of  tillage  or  preparation  of  the  soil 
for  its  provender.  It  knows  no  future.  So,  in  a  measure,  is  it  with 
the  savage.  In  his  rudest  state  he  is  only  one  step  above  the  brute. 
He  hunts  for  his  food,  or  gathers  the  wild  fruit  of  the  earth.  Then 
take  the  stage  of  human  life  next  above  this — ^the  simple,  wandering, 
pastoral  life.  The  shepherd  or  herdsman  has  to  shift  his  flock  from 
one  district  to  another.  He  looks  forward  but  a  very  little.  Then 
comes  the  agricultural  life,  in  which  some  provision  has  to  be  made 
for  the  future.  The  field  is  ploughed  and  sown  in  prospect  of  the 
next  year's  harvest.  Then  comes  a  more  civilized  age,  that  of  build- 
ing and  teaching.  The  king  erects  his  pyramid  that  future  ages  may 
know  of  his  greatness.  The  pious  ecclesiastic  lays  the  foundations 
of  Bom'e  grand  cathedral,  in  which  he  has  faith  to  believe  that  future 
generations  will  worship.  The  poet  or  the  prophet  speaks,  content 
that  men  unborn  shall  acknowledge  the  truth  of  his  message  or  his 
song.  And  this  indicates  the  onward  progress.  According  as  a  man 
is  animated  by  some  lofty  purpose,  so  his  view  is  wide  and  far-reaching. 
As  he  is  simply  selfish,  and  believes  only  in  his  present  gains  and  in 
what  serves  his  present  purpose,  so  his  view  and  place  is  small.  It 
is  faith,  or  trust  in  what  is  distant  and  unseen,  which  alone  raises 
him  and  makes  him  great. 

Men  may  unquestionably  do  a  great  deal  by  sheer  routine.     They 
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may  pass  through  life  respectably  by  merely  doing  no  particiikr  bann. 
They  may  be  useful  in  their  generation,  make  money,  and  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  among  their  fellows. 

But  the  real  moying  spirits  of  the  world  of  men — ^those  who  lead 
others  to  do  noble  deeds,  those  who  stand  out  for  all  time  as  the  heroes 
and  masteis  and  saints  of  mankind,  and  leave  marks  behind  them 
which  years  do  not  rub  out — are  such  as  look  forward,  and  have  faith 
in  tha  unseen.  It  is  faith  that  has  elevated  and  ennobled  our  race ; 
and  for  any  one  to  oareonly  for  that  which  may  be  seen,  tasted  a&d 
handled ;  to  encourage  himself  in  believing  nothing  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  arm,  to  sneer  at  those  who  look  beyond  their  own  life,  is  to 
do  his  best  to  lower  and  demoralize  himself  as  a  man.  It  ia  faith 
that  has  lifted  us  above  the  rudest  existence,  and  created  the  rea}, 
lasting  rulers  and  leaders  of  humanity.  No  doubt  faith  has  some- 
times run  into  superstition,  just  as  enthusiasm  has  overshot  itself 
and  passed  into  zeal  without  knowledge. 

But  a  faithless  world  would  soon  stand  still  and  die.  Without 
hope  there  is  no  progress.  Without  trust  there  is  no  rise,  greatness, 
or  triumph,  but  merely  a  dead  level  of  selfishness  and  stagnation.  A 
spirit  of  incredulity,  so  far  from  being  a  fine  thing,  is  thus  really  a 
debasing  and  ignoble  one.  It  may  profess  sharpness  and  shrewdnessi 
It  may  smile  at  the  mistakes  of  zeal,  and  shake  its  head  cunningly  at 
any  proposal  to  look  beyond  the  prospect  of  to-day ;  but  in  so  doing 
it  takes  the  place  of  the  lowest  among  creatures  instead  of  the 
bluest. 

I  have  here  hinted  at  one  of  the  mischievous  results  which  may 
follow,  and  sometimes  does  accompany,  the  spirit  of  inqiury  which  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  our  times ;  especially  in  regard  to  what  we  call 
the  things  of  God.  But  be  sure  of  this,  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
will  help  us  on  if  we  really  inquire,  if  we  really  honestly  wish  to 
learn,  and  not  merely  to  quarrel,  to  question,  and  to  criticise.  The 
spirit  of  incredulity,  on  the  other  hand,  closes  the  openings  of  our 
heart  to  the  best  lessons  that  man  can  receive,  and  is  the  sign  of  a 
narrow  and  not  of  a  wide  mind. 

In  following  and  making  progress  towards  a  fuller  measure  of  ^e 
truth  we  may  indeed  sometimes  be  disturbed  or  surprised.  We  have  to 
see  old  facts  in  fresh  lights.  To  unlearn  as  well  as  to  learn.  To  put 
away  childish  things  and  to  grow  more  manly.   But  all  this  is  a  condi* 
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tion  of  following  Christ  now,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  old.  We  shall 
grow  in  eternal  life  as  we  hold  to  Him  and  use  His  spirit.  As  we 
hold  to  Him,  so  the  heavens  open.  As  we  hold  to  Him,  life  becomes 
full  of  the  best  learning,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  God  grants 
to  man  becomes  consecrated  by  devotion  to  the  spirit  of  truth,  whose 
guidance  is  the  great  promise  of  Chiist  to  those  who  would  be  Chris- 
tians indeed,  from  the  days  of  His  first  disciples  onward  to  our  own. 
St.  George^8'inihe-East,  Habby  Jokes. 


ii0mmn08  of  ^iit. 

The  mystery  of  life  has  perplexed  mankind  from  the  earliest  days. 
Speculation  as  to  its  nature  and  its  origin  has  been  incessant.  In  our 
days  controversies  on  these  matters  have  assumed  stupendous  impor- 
tance. The  extreme  advocates  of  what  is  called  the  evolution  theory 
have  not  hesitated  to  maintain  that  non-living  matter  by  its  own 
inherent  power  can  produce  living  matter ;  and  that  one  form  of  life 
can  give  rise  to  another  and  a  distinct  form.  They  trace  the  gradual 
ascent  of  life  from  non-living  matter  to  the  simplest  living  beings, 
and  from  these,  step  by  step,  until  the  vast  existing  variety  of  life  is 
developed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fii'st  step  of  this  series — ^viz.,  the  transition  from 
matter  which  is  not  alive  to  matter  which  is  alive — is  of  crucial  im- 
portance to  the  theory.  If  non-living  matter  through  its  own  inherent 
power  can  become  living,  we  may  expect  at  the  present  time  by 
microscopic  research  to  see  the  lowest  forms  of  life  coming  into  exis- 
tence without  the  intervention  of  any  pre-existing  forms  of  life  ;  and 
further,  if  one  form  of  life  can  pass  into  another  and  a  different  form, 
we  may  naturally  expect  that  a  careful  study  of  the  simplest  forms 
of  life  would  enable  us  to  detect  this  traxusition.  Investigations  on 
these  two  points  have  in  recent  years  been  made  by  the  ablest  and 
moot  competent  observers,  and  have  established,  so  far  as  present 
knowledge  is  concerned,  the  truth  of  the  dictum,  omne  vivum  ex  vivo 
— ^no  life  without  pre-existing  life. 

A  few  examples  of  ordinary  and  common  occurrence  will  set  the 
question  clearly  before  the  reader.  The  dQjnestic  fowl  lays  an  egg, 
and  after  a  due  period  of  <'  sitting,"  or  incubation,  the  egg  is  hatched 
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and  becomes  a  chickeD.  The  chicken  grows  to  maturitj  and  in  her 
turn  lays  another  egg,  which  carries  on  the  process  from  generation  to 
generation.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  a  hen  is  allowed  to  batch 
the  eggs  of  the  duck ;  and  in  such  case  we  have  the  parent  with  a 
heterogeneous  progeny.  So  far  as  these  instances  are  concerned  there 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  understanding  the  process.  Like  begets 
like ;  and  the  fact  that  ducks  are  under  the  apparent  parentage  of  a  hen 
would  lead  no  one  to  maintain  that  a  hen's  egg  could  hatch  into  a 
duckling. 

Again,  it  often  happens  in  our  country  that  the  nest  of  a  hedge- 
sparrow  contains  not  only  the  usual  bright  blue  eggs,  but  also  one 
other,  somewhat  larger  and  of  a  different  colour  and  appearance.  The 
blue  eggs  hatch  into  sparrows,  the  larger  one  into  a  cuckoo.  Here 
again  thei*e  is  neither  difficulty  nor  deception.  No  one  imagines  that 
a  hedge-sparrow  or  a  yellow-hammer  gives  birth  to  a  cuckoo ;  tnd 
careful  observation  has  explained  the  facts.  The  cuckoo,  during  her 
temporary  stay  here,  is  too  lazy  to  build  a  nest,  and  takes  posBessioii 
of  the  habitations  of  weaker  birds. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  have  kept  silkworms,  or  have  collected 
chrysalides  or  butterflies.  If  so  they  will  know  that  the  egg  givai 
rise  to  the  caterpillar,  which  lies  dormant  for  a  time  as  a  chiysalis 
and  then  emerges  as  the  full-blown  insect  like  its  first  progenitor. 
The  cycle  is  complete  through  the  diverse  forms — egg,  caterpillar, 
chrysalis,  butterfly — and  the  insect  is  unchanged  in  appearance  and 
structure  through  generations.  I  have  seen  in  my  garden  to-daj 
"Peacock"  and  *<  Admiral"  batterflies  exactly  liko  those  of  my 
boyhood.  The  lapse  of  thirty  generations  has  not  changed  their 
appearance. 

So  far  as  these  comparatively  highly  organised  forms  of  life  are  con- 
cerned there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  tracing  the  regular  sacoesBon. 
One  would  as  soon  expect  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistleB  aa 
to  see  the  chrysalis  of  a  beetle  emerge  as  a  butterfly,  or  a  hippopotamus 
give  birth  to  a  lion.  But  in  the  lower  forms  of  life  observation  is  so 
much  more  difficult  that  there  is  scope  for  unlimited  mistake ;  and 
when  we  approach  the  question  of  the  first  origin  of  life»  and  the 
transition  from  matter  not  alive  to  matter  alive,  the  difficulties  of  ac- 
curate research  multiply  amazingly. 

Not  only  is  this  subject  of  speculative  and  philosophical  importance, 
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but  it  is  also  of  great  practical  consequence^  as  one  or  two  illustrations 
will  show.  One  day  last  week  I  was  very  gravely  assured  tliat  mites 
were  a  natural  and  inevitable  product  of  cheese,  that  they  had  no 
progenitors,  but  that  the  substance  of  the  cheese  transformed  itself 
into  the  living  creature.  This  statement  of  course  led  to  a  lengthy 
lecture  on  the  habits  of  the  acarus  domesticue,  and  to  the  actual  ex- 
hibition of  the  eggs  in  the  process  of  hatching  ;  which|  let  us  hope, 
convinced  my  informant  of  his  error. 

Headers  who  have  the  care  of  domestic  affairs  will  know  that  pickles 
and  preserves  become  mouldy  even  when  the  gi'eatest  care  is  taken. 
Tho  mould  is  a  vegetable  growth  which  ])roceeds  from  a  living  germ  ; 
and  the  great  art  of  pickling  or  preserving  consists  in  the  destruction 
or  exclusion  of  these  living  germs. 

Once  more^  some  of  the  most  fell  and  fatal  forms  of  disease  are  the 
result  of  minute  specific  living  organisms.  In  order  to  make  this  clear, 
let  me  recall  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  and  baking  light  bread.  A 
minute  fungus,  called  the  yeast-plant,  has  the  power  of  rapidly  multi- 
plying in  liquids  containing  sugar  or  similar  substances.  It  feeds  on 
the  liquid  and  changes  the  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
latter  product  escaping  through  the  mass  of  dough  makes  the  bread 
porous ;  the  former  accumulating  in  the  beer  or  wine  makes  them 
strong.  In  both  cases  the  fluid  is  changed  in  character  by  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  living  organisms.  In  like  manner  the  class  of 
diseases  called  zymotic,  and  popularly  known  under  the  title  of  fevers, 
are  the  result  of  living  growths  vitiating  and  changing  the  fluids  of 
*  the  body.  The  life-history,  for  instance,  of  the  fungus  which  causes 
diphtheria  has  recently  been  worked  out  and  clearly  demon- 
strated. And  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  such  diseases  as  typhoid, 
cholera,  scarlatina,  etc.,  owe  their  origin  and  spread  to  analogous 
conditions. 

These  few  instances  will  serve  to  show  that  the  beginning  of  life 
in  its  lower  forms  is  of  very  great  practical  importance.  The  health 
and  continuance  of  ourselves  and  our  families  depend  thereupon. 
Mould,  germs,  dust  and  dirt,  are  pernicious  evils,  and  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  our  dwellings  by  every  possible  means.  Many  a 
valuable  human  life  has  fallen  victim  to  a  want  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  beginnings  of  low  organisms  that  insidiously  creep  into  the  system 
and  sap  its  vitality.     And  the  beginnings  of  obscure  life  thus  prove 
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the  end  of  higher  lives,  marring  the  brilliant  promise  of  many  a  youth 
and  bringing  desolation  into  many  a  famOy. 

The  course  of  investigation  by  which  these  scientific  resnlis  have 
been  made  certain  is  a  striking  instance  of  patient  and  accarate 
induction  in  the  face  of  difficulties  apparently  insurmountable.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  B!arvey  in  England  and  Francesco  Bedi  in  Italy 
began  the  search  by  methods  which  strike  us  now  as  crude  and  in- 
completa  The  doctrine  of  antiquity,  and  also  of  the  dark  ages  of 
mediaeval  Europe,  was  ''  that  the  corruption  of  one  thing  is  the  birth 
of  another."  But  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Italy  of  the  seventeenth 
century  exposed  the  fallacy  of  many  antiquated  maxima.  Whilst  one 
great  pioneer  of  science — Galileo— was  lying  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  boy  Francesco  Bedi  was  growing  up^  who  was  des- 
tined to  inaugurate  as  great  a  reform  in  biological  research  as  Galileo 
effected  in  astronomy.  His  experiments  conclusively  showed  that 
corruption  and  decay  alone  could  not  generate  life ;  and  that  unless 
living  germs  were  in  some  manner  introduced  into  dead  matter,  there 
would  be  no  resulting  life. 

The  controversy  thus  commenced  could  not  remain  in  this  cmde 
and  incomplete  condition.  Science  advanced  with  rapid  steps ;  and 
the  discovery  of  the  microscope  gave  impetus  to  minute  investigation. 
Moreover,  Bedi  had  attacked  only  one  phase  of  the  problem,  and,  so 
&r  as  his  works  show,  appeared  to  believe  that  one  kind  of  life  oonld 
give  origin  to  another  and  a  distinct  kind.  And  accordingly  in 
the  next  century  the  discussion  was  revived  in  another  shape.  Evan 
before  chemistry  had  made  familiar  the  idea  of  atoms  and  mdecokfl,  ' 
the  French  naturalist,  Buffon,  had  maintained  that  life  was  the  pro- 
perty of  certain  particles  of  matter,  and  that  the  life  of  any  partica- 
lar  organism  was  the  result  of  the  life  of  these  separate  partldea 
Hence  it  was  clearly  possible  that  on  the  dissolution  or  oorruptionof 
any  living  being,  the  ultimate  living  particles  thereof  might  rei^pear 
under  other  living  forms.  To  put  the  matter  crudely,  beef-tea  might 
give  rise  to  various  forms  of  animalculse — ^the  ultimate  living  parttdes 
of  the  orig^al  animal  might  reappear  as  living  organisms  of  varioni 
kinds. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  thQ/acla  here.  They  are  accepted  on 
all  sides.  A  basin  of  beef-tea,  or  an  infusion  of  hay  or  turnips,  or 
many  other  similar  liquids,  will,  if  left  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  ahori 
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tune,  swanu  with  microscopic  life.  Whence  comes  this  life )  Are 
these  living  forms  the  development  of  the  living  particles  of  the 
original  ooW|  hay,  or  turnips  i  or  are  they  due  to  the  development 
of  living  germs  which  the  air  has  conveyed  to  a  suitable  growing- 
place  in  the  liquid  where  they  are  found  1  Modem  research  conclu- 
sively establishes  the  latter  part  of  this  alternative.  The  living  forma 
spring  from  germs  conveyed  by  the  air,  not  from  the  decay  and 
corruption  of  pre-existing  life. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  trace  in  any  de- 
tail the  course  of  research  on  this  subject  during  the  lost  forty  years. 
For  the  present,  at  least,  the  matter  seems  set  at  rest  Not  only  is 
there  no  life  without  pre-existing  life  ;  but  also  like  begets  like,  and 
a  germ  of  one  kind  does  not  originate  a  life  of  another.  How  far 
this  may  affect  the  question  of  the  origin  of  species  is  perhaps  still 
open  to  discussion,  but  so  far  as  microscopic  forms  of  life  are  con* 
oemed,  all  recent  researches  tend  to  show  that  each  form  has  its 
special  and  particular  life-history  which  competent  and  patient  inves- 
tigation can  disclosa 

If  any  of  my  readers  have  come  to  consider  this  subject  for  the 
first  time  from  the  perusal  of  this  paper,  two  questions  at  the  least 
are  likely  to  occur  to  them.  If  it  be  true,  aa  suggested,  that  the  air 
conveys  germs  which,  falling  into  suitable  conditions,  produce  living 
beings,  how  is  it  that  we  do  not  see  the  germs  1  A  thistle-seed  ia 
visible  enough,  but  where  are  these  so-called  germs  which  originate 
mould  and  fungus,  and  as  said  in  certain  cases  produce  dire  &nd 
dangerous  diseases  ?    Why  do  not  we  see  them  ? 

The  reply  to  this  question  is  that  they  can  he  seen  under  suitable 
conditions.  Let  a  ray  of  sunlight  enter  a  darkened  room — the  room 
may  have  been  undisturbed  for  hours,  but  still  the  sunlight  ray  dis- 
closes a  mass  of  moving  particles  which  we  call  motes.  Again, 
watch  the  course  of  the  electric  light  across  the  streets  of  London  and 
the  same  phenomena  are  visibla  By  careful  scientific  appliances, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe  in  detail.  Professor  Tyndall 
hsfi  proved  that  when  the  electric  beam  shows  the  air  to  be  optically 
pure,  no  life  results  in  solutions  of  organic  matter  which  under  other 
conditions  would  speedily  swarm  with  it.  The  germ  is  conveyed  by 
the  air  and  forms  what  we  call  a  mote. 
Another  question  which  may  probably  suggest  itself  is  why  the 
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extremely  powerful  microscopes  now  in  use  do  nofc  at  once  reveal  tho 
presence  of  these  ininate  germs  and  set  the  matter  at  rest  for  ever. 
To  one  familiar  with  the  microscope  such  a  question  presents  no 
difficulty.  From  various  causes  many  living  forms,  even  of  con- 
siderable size,  undoubtedly  elude  research  even  with  practised  ob- 
servers. For  instance,  a  small  fresh-water  shrimp  of  a  particukrlj 
beautiful  aspect,  but  very  difficult  to  see,  has  been  noted  and  described 
in  Germany  and  Sweden  for  some  time  past,  but  had  never  been 
observed  in  Eugland  until  this  year.  Our  Birmingham  natanlists 
have  recently  found  hundreds  of  them  in  two  of  the  pools  of  tbis  dis- 
trict, and  Sir  John  Lubbock  described  the  animal  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Sheffield.  I  have  now  in  my  possession 
a  tube  containing  several  specimens,  but  although  they  are  not  by 
any  means  microscopically  minute,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  tbat 
tube  might  be  submitted  to  the  careful  inspection  of  multitudes  of 
people  who  would  be  unable  to  discern  anything  save  clear  water  in 
it.  But  under  right  conditions  of  illumination  it  would  be  seen  to  be 
replete  with  a  form  of  life  of  a  most  beautiful  and  elegant  character. 

A  like  difficulty  pursues  the  microscopist  constantly.  One  would 
like  to  see  the  ultimate  molecules  and  atoms  of  matter  in  the  corioos 
and  elaborate  gyrations  which  modem  research  assigns  to  them.  But 
the  very  nature  of  light  forbids,  and  the  smallest  thing  that  can  be 
seen  is  almost  infinitely  bigger  than  the  molecules  of  matter  or  tbe 
living  germs  that  originate  liviug  beings.  The  researches  of  Mr. 
Sorby,  late  President  of  the  Eoyal  Microscopic  Society,  ooncluairely 
prove  this  point. 

For  such  problems  patience  and  faith— or,  as  men  of  science  might 
put  it,  imagination — are  requisite,  and  the  truth  can  be  reached  onlj 
through  them.  Science,  equally  with  religion,  demands  a  belief  in  tbe 
unseen.  ''  The  substance  of  things  hoped  for  and  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen  " — ^the  divine  faith  of  the  Christian  life — forces  its  rootlets 
into  the  soil  of  earthly  science,  and  spreads  its  tendrils  to  the  sun- 
light and  the  air  of  heaven. 

Dr.  AUman,  the  President  o^  the  British  Association  this  yeari 
chose  as  the  subject  of  his  address  at  Sheffield  a  theme  kindred  to  tbst 
of  this  paper,  and  two  short  quotations  will  indicate  the  present  atti- 
tude of  scientific  thought  He  says : — "  It  is  quite  true  that  between 
lifeless  and  living  matter  there  is  a  vast  difference,  a  difference  greater 
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far  than  any  whicli  can  bo  foniid  between  the  most  diverse  manifesta- 
tions of  lifeless  matter.  Though  the  i*efined  synthesis  of  modem  chem- 
istry  may  have  succeeded  in  forming  a  few  principles  which  until  lately 
had  been  deemed  the  proper  prodact  of  vitality,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  no  one  has  over  yet  built  np  one  particle  of  living  matter  out 
of  lifeless  elements — that  every  living  creature,  from  the  simplest 
dweller  on  the  confines  of  organisation  up  to  the  highest  and  most  com- 
plex organism,  has  its  origin  in  pre-existent  living  matter — that  tlie 
protoplasm  of  to-day  is  but  the  conibinuation  of  the  protoplasm  of 
other  ages,  handed  down  to  us  through  periods  of  indefinable  and 
indeterminable  time.'' 

And  then,  after  insisting  upon  the  essential  distinction  between 
thought  and  consciousness  on  the  one  hand,  and  any  one  of  the  ad- 
mitted phenomena  of  matter  on  the  other,  ho  concludes  : — "  We  are 
not  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  but 
matter  and  force.  The  simplest  physical  law  is  absolutely  inconceiv- 
able by  the  highest  of  the  brutes,  and  no  one  would  be  justified  in 
assuming  that  man  had  already  attained  the  limit  of  hi3  powers. 
Whatever  may  be  that  mysterious  bond  which  connects  organisation 
with  psychical  endowments,  the  one  grand  fact — a  fact  of  inestimable 
importance  —stands  out  clear  and  freed  from  all  obscurity  and  doubt, 
that  from  the  first  dawn  of  intelligence  there  is  with  every  advance 
in  organisation  a  corresponding  advance  in  mind.  Mind  as  well  as 
body  is  thus  travelling  onwards  through  higher  and  still  higher  phases; 
the  great  law  of  evolution  is  shaping  the  destiny  of  our  race ;  and 
though  now  we  may  at  most  but  indicate  some  weak  point  in  the  gene- 
ralisation which  would  refer  consciousness  as  well  as  life  to  a  common 
material  source,  who  can  say  that  in  the  far-K)ff  future  there  may  not 
be  evolved  other  and  higher  faculties  from  which  light  may  stream  in 
upon  the  darkness  and  reveal  to  man  the  great  mystery  of  thought]  *' 

And  thus,  after  all  the  distractions  of  modem  thought,  we  come 
Lack  to  the  fundamental  belief  of  man  once  more.  ^*  That  nothing 
oomes  of  nothing  is  true  all  the  world  over."  Existence  implies  pre- 
axistenoe.  Intelligence  and  purpose  postulate  antecedent  mind  and 
will.  Both  the  imagination  of  science  and  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
reach  their  goal  in  the  living  God,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  in 
whom  all  things  consist. 

Spring  HUl  College,  O,  Deane. 
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WmtXiiinQ  lljolabilities  of  i\t  ftijjj^tmit^  Cmtnrg. 

THOMAS  BRADBURY. 

{Continued  from  page  670.) 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne,  on  the  Ist  of  Augost,  17U,  gate 
extreme  relief  to  the  country.  Bradbury  was  one  of  the  first  penons 
in  London  to  know  of  that  event.  Crossing  Smithfield  in  his  coach 
that  Sunday  morning  on  his  wa^  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  Qaeen, 
Bishop  Burnet  espied  Bradbury — who  was  well  known  to  the  geDiai 
prelate— looking  very  grava  Asking  the  reason^  Bradbury  answered, 
*^  I  am  wondering  whether  I  shall  have  the  constancy  and  resolation 
of  that  noble  company  of  martyrs  whose  ashes  are  deposited  in  this 
place.  For  I  most  assuredly  expect  that  I  shall  be  called  to  suffer 
in  a  like  cause."  Burnet  at  once  tried  to  comfort  him  by  telling  him 
that  the  Queen  was  like  to  die,  and  had  come  to  her  last  day  on  earth. 
Greatly  excited  by  the  news,  Bradbury  made  the  Bishop  promise  to 
send  a  messenger  to  him  when  all  was  over,  and  also  to  promise  that 
if  the  Queen  died  while  he  was  preaching,  the  messenger  should  come 
straight  to  Fetter  Lane  Chapel,  and  drop  a  handkerchief  from  the 
gallery  as  a  sign  that  the  Queen  was  dead.  The  pastor  of  Fetter 
Lane  entered  his  pulpit  with  feelings  not  to  be  described,  bat  had 
perhaps  half  forgotten  the  arrangement,  when  down  came  a  handker- 
chief from  the  gallery  front  He  controlled  himself  to  the  end  of 
the  sermon,  when,  in  his  prayer  he  exclaimed ,  **  O  Gk>d,  bless  King 
George,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  He  then  gave  oat  Uto 
eighty-ninth  psalm,  from  Patrick's  collection : 

"  Wilt  Thou  ahow  wonders  to  the  dead, 
Shall  they  to  praiae  Thee  raise  their  head  f  '*  etc. 

The  congregation  were  alarmed  for  Mr.  Bradbury's  safety  after  the 
extraordinary  proclamation  they  had  heard,  but  he  explained  the 
matter  to  them.  He  io  said  to  have  preached  a  funeral  sermon  on 
Queen  Anne,  from  the  words,  **  Go,  see  now  this  cursed  woman,  and 
bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter,"  but  this  is  somewhat  mythical. 
No  review  of  Bradbury's  life  would  be  complete  or  just  which  did 
not  give  prominence  to  his  zeal  for  evangelical  doctrine.  In  the 
second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  straggle  between  the 
Unitarians  and  the  Trinitarians  had  begun  in  earnest     This  contest 
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had  been  preparing  ever  since  Bishop  Bull's  "Defensio  Fidei  Nicsenae  " 
was  published,  in  1685.     But  the  fact  that  that  treatise  was  published 
in   Latin,  and  the  further  fact   that  its  argument,  Scriptural  and 
historical  in  character,  was  in  part  an  answer  to  works  of  Trinitarians, 
makes  it  scarcelj  right  to  say  that  Bishop  Bull  opened  the  English 
controversj.     Sherlock's  "  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,"  published  in 
1690,  and  replied  to  by  Dr.  Wallis  and  Dr.  South,  may  be  more 
properly  said  to  have  done  so.     A  great  revival  of  Arianism  took 
place  during  the  next  twenty  years,  mainly  through  the  writings  of 
Emlyn,  Clarke,   and  Whiston,  concerning  the  last-named  of  whom 
Macaulay  said  that  "  he  believed  in  everything  except  the  Trinity." 
The  Dissenting  churches  in  the  West  of  England,  and  notably  in  the 
vicinity  of  Exeter,  were  troubled  by  the  strange  opinions,  and  they 
resolved  to  apply  to  the  London  Churches  for  advice  how  to  act  in 
regard  to  ministers  of  heterodox  views  on  the  Trinity,     The  ministers 
of  the  three  denominations  met  at  Salters'  Hall  on  February  19  th, 
1719,  when  it  was  proposed  that  a   paper  of  advices,  previously 
drawn  up,  and  drawn  up  in  a  sense  thought  likely  to  shelter  the 
West  of  England  Arians,  was  submitted  to  the  Conference.     It  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  Bradbury,  who  said,  in  one  of  his  sermons  of 
that  time,  "  Wo  were  called  upon  to  disquiet  ourselves  in  vain,  heap- 
ing up  Advices  and  not  knowing  who  should  gather  them."     At  the 
next  meeting,  five  days  after,  Bradbury,  who  in  this  action  represented 
the   Independent  ministers,  moved,  "  We  declare  our  continuance  in 
the  things  which  we  have  heard,  that  there  is  but  One  only  the  living 
and  the  true  God,  and  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead, 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  etc."     This  motion  was 
introduced  in  opposition  to  the  pai)er  of  advices,  but  on  being  put,  it 
was  lost  by  fifty -seven  against  fifty-three  votes.     At  the  next  meeting, 
March  3rd,  some  of  those  who  had  opposed  Bradbury's  resolution  felt 
called  upon  to  explain  that  their  action  was  quite  consistent  with  the 
fullest  loyalty  to  orthodox  views  on  the  Trinity.     The  subject  before 
the  conference,  however,  they  declared  to  be  that  of  sending  advices 
to  Exeter;  but  Bradbury  and  those  who  thought  with  him  would  not 
enter  into  that  at  all.     On  the  contrary,  they  went  up  into  the  gallery 
and  subscribed  the  first  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  fifth 
and  sixth  propositions  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism.     This  was  done 
bj  sixty  ministers,  while  fifty  stayed  below.     Hissing  was  heard  from 
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the  floor  of  iho  hall  as  the  signatures  of  the  ministers  were  bdng 
affixed.  This  was  too  much  for  Bradbury's  patience,  and  he  ex- 
claimed^ ''It  is  the  voice  of  the  serpent,  and  it  may  be  expected 
.  against  a  zeal  for  Him  who  is  the  seed  of  the  woman ! "  From  that 
day  the  two  parties  met  separately,  and  as  a  result,  two  differeat 
papers  of  advices  were  sent  down  to  Exeter. 

The  part  taken  by  Bradbury  in  this  controversy  exposed  him  to 
some  censure  and  ridicule.  Fiiends  whom  he  greatly  esteemed  dif- 
fered from  his  policy ;  but,  with  his  usual  strength  of  conviction,  he 
rejoiced  to  suffer  for  what  he  held  to  be  his  duty.  '*  The  thoughts 
of  losing  by  this  cause  are  the  joy  of  my  soul,"  he  said.  In  a  prefkoe 
to  one  of  his  sermons,  he  says, ''  Five  years  I  have  endured  the  strife 
of  tongues  .  .  because  I  would  not  encourage  a  paper  contrived 
to  screen  friends  in  the  West,  who  could  not  say  that  three  are 
one." 

It  must  be  allowed  that  he  often  expressed  himself  with  needless 
severity,  to   the  disadvantage  of  the   cause    he   wished  to  ware. 
Among  those  who  were  of  this  opinion  was  Isaac  Watts,  the  poet, 
between  whom  and  Bradbury  an  unfortunate  estrangement  arose. 
Bradbury  had  once  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Watts,  but  he  had 
disapproved  of  his  hymns,  and  he  had  also  suspected  Watts'  views 
on  the  Trinity  because  he  had   refused    to   take    either  side  in 
the  Saltera'  Hall  disputes.     The  letters  that  passed  between  them 
are  far  from  edifying.     "  I  little  thought,"  wrote  Watts,  "  that  a 
person  for  whom  I  procured  the  assistance  of  about  twenty  guineas 
or  upwards  towards-  the  education  of  a  near  relative,  would  hate 
rewarded  me  with  reproach."     Quite  as  sharply  was  he  answerei 
Beferring  to  those  (himself  included)  who  had  been  friends  of  Watts, 
Bradbury  said,  "  They,  do  not  think  you  of  that  importance  that  oa 
purpose  to  keep  up  their  friendship  with  you  they  shall  be  silent  to 
so  great  a  denial  of  the  chief  doctrine."    And  much  more  to  a  like 
effect.    To  his  last  Sunday  on  earth,  Bradbuxy  would  not  use  Watts's 
hymns.     He  held  fast  to  Patrick's  version.    He  would  say  to  his 
clerk,  on  his  suggesting  a  hymn  by  the  new  star  of  hymnology,  "Gome 
let  us  have  none  of  Watts's  whims."    He  held  triple  metres  in  horror, 
and  called  them  ''  a  long  leg  and  a  short  one."     At  a  meeting  of 
ministers  at  Bedcross  Street  library,  Dr.  Watts  rose  to  say  a  few 
words  of  a  formal  kind,  but  could  not  make  himself  heard.     "  Shall 
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I  speak  for  you,  brother  Watts  1 "  asked  Bradbury,  who  sat  near  him. 
^'  Yes,  you  have  often  spoken  against  me/'  was  the  quiet  reply. 

Bradbury  left  Fetter  Lane  in  1728,  after  a  ministry  of  twenty 
years.  The  cause  of  his  resignation  was  a  dispute  about  money. 
Shortly  before  this,  Daniel  Burgess  had  left  the  chapel  built  for  him 
in  New  Court,  Carey  Street.  This  was  one  of  the  chapels  singled  out 
for  violence  by  SacheverelPs  mob.  All  the  pews  had  been  torn  up 
and  bnmt  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  windows  broken,  the  pulpit 
demolished  But  the  place  was  well  restored  before  Burgess  left>  and 
it  was  decided  to  invite  Bradbury  to  succeed  him.  The  New  Court 
Church  was  glad  to  secure  so  popular  a  man,  and  he  too  was  glad  to 
settle  close  to  his  former  charge.  One  condition  of  his  acceptance  of 
the  call  was,  that  the  people,  who  had  hitherto  formed  a  Presbyterian 
Church,  should  become  Independents,  and  this  they  willingly  agreed 
to  do.  Here  Mr.  Bradbury  preached  for  thirty  years,  attracting 
laige  congregations  by  his  striking  characteristics.  Quite  different 
verdicts  are  passed  upon  his  preaching.  One  writer  says,  '*  Carey 
Street  pulpit  a  second  time  presented  a  phenomenon  as  rare  as  it  is 
beneficial --wit  consecrated  to  the  service  of  serious  and  eternal  truth." 
Another  writer  says,  "He  entertained  the  public  by  this  sort  of 
comic  preaching  for  thirty-two  years."  "  He  was  totally  devoid  of 
judgment,  and  regardless  of  the  dignity  of  his  sacred  calling.'' 

His  publications  were  very  numerous  and  included  many  ser- 
mons now  utterly  unreadable,  although  they  were  listened  to  with 
^eat  delight  by  large  congregations.* 

His  ready  wit  was  sometimes  in  his  way.  He  offended  and 
wounded  as  well  as  interested.  Occasionally  too  he  provoked  reprisals 
as  sharp  as  the  original  attack.  He  had  said  in  one  of  his  works 
that  "  Christianity  was  no  more  a  revelation  to  our  reason  than  to 
our  lusts,''  and  had  engaged  in  a  somewhat  laboured  argument  on  the 
*' principle  of  individuation."  This  led  one  of  his  critics  to  remark, 
*'Here  we  have  the   principle   of  individuation   determinate   and 

*  Amongst  his  best-known  publications  are — "  The  Mystery  of  (Godliness,  in 
sixty-one  sermons,  wherein  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  proved  upon  no  other  evi- 
dence than  the  Word  of  God,"  Edin.,  1795;  *<  Sermon,  Jude  ii.,  The  Primitive 
Tories,"  Lond.,  1718;  "Sermon,  Gen.  xlix.,  14-18,  The  Asa  or  the  Serpent," 
Lond. ;  "  A  Letter  to  Shate  Barrington,  Esq.,"  1719  ;  "  The  Christian's  Joy  in 
finishing  his  Coarse,  in  five  sermons,"  1713.  More  than  two  hundred  <lf 
his  sermons  were  published. 

2  K 
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demonstrative.  It  ooold  be  no  other  than  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bradbaiy 
that  made  the  conclusion."  The  same  writer  added,  "  He  yerifieBdi& 
saying  of  Hobbes,  'that  a  man  is  always  against  reason  when  reason 
is  against  him.' " 

HiB  views  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  trenchintlf 
expressed.     "The  notion  of  making  the  Spirit  only  the  influential 
power  of  Qod  is  very  little  becoming  a  dissenting  meeting-honse,  but 
rather  smells  rank  of  the  Jewish  synagogue."     In  his  letter  to  Shate 
Harrington  he  charged  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  f'The 
Synod"  with  "representing  the  Hedeemer  as  only  fit  to  govern  a 
World  in  the  Moon,"  and  roundly  calls  that  author  "  a  sawcy  vilhdn,'" 
and  a  "sorry  Buffoon."    He  says  of  him  that  "  he  is  under  the  last 
fatal  sign,  Without  are  Dogs;  for  he  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  bark  at 
the  Moon."    Coming  across  what  he  deems,  probably  with  too  mnch 
haste,  blank  falsehoods  in  the  writings  of  an  opponent,  he  says,  "In 
some  Writers  a  Lye  must  be  dilated,  and  'tis  as  much  as  a  Man  can 
do  to  work  it  off  in  two  or  three  Pages,  but  here's  a  Master  of  Us 
Trade,  who  gives  us  seven  large  ones  in  the  space  of  Fourteen  lixiea. 
Of  those  who  were  eager  to  advise  the  Exeter  Arians,  but  unwilling 
to  subscribe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  drily  says,  •*  Some  caa 
advise  in  Person  and  believe  by  Proxy."    He  was  charged,  in  lan- 
guage which  was  an  exaggeration  of  his  own  style,  with  being  "an 
Hussa'er  at  Bonfires,  one  that  firoths  up  his  Jests  for  the  Pulpit^  and 
makes  his  sermons  no  more  than  Whipt  Cream ; "  but  he  dismiaaed 
•all  such  statements  as  *'  thumping  Lyes  improved  to  make  me  odiooa" , 
He  was  rebuked  for  his  "  unallowable  levity  "  in  calling  "  Noah  an 
Independent,  and  David  the  first  of  a  Protestant  Succession.''    A 
good  instance  of  his  smartness  once  occurred  at  court.     **  A  hundred 
Dissenting  ministers  dwelling  in  and  about  the  dties  of  London  and 
Westminster,  with  Dr.  Daniel  Williams  at  their  head,  presented  a 
loyal  address  to  King  George  "  very  soon  after  his  accession.    The 
address  ran — "That  it  may  be  your  Majesty's  glory  to  protect  the 
Protestant  religion,  to  suppress  the  profaneness  of  the  age,  and  to 
heal  the  divisions  of  your  people."  While  the  ministers  were  waiting 
to  be  ushered  into  the  royal  presence,  a  noUeman,  seeing  them  all 
dressed  in  the  Geneva  doak  used  at  funerals,  asked,  ''What  Laie 
we  here — a  funeral  ? "    "  No,  my  lord — a  resurreotion,"  answered 
Bradbury. 
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In  1743  a  severe  illness  seized  liiin,  and  it  was  thouglit  he  would 
dia  He  however  recovered,  and  a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  observed 
at  his  chapel.  He  continued  to  preach  there  sixteen  years  longer, 
known  to  tens  of  thousands  as  "  Tom  Bradbmy."  His  last  sermon, 
in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  his  career,  was  a  political  sermon, 
preached  August  12,  1769,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of 
George  I.  His  text  was,  «  This  man  shall  be  the  peace  when  the 
Assyrian  shall  come  into  our  land,"  A  day  or  two  afterwards  he 
becsame  ill,  and  after  three  weeks'  absence  from  his  pulpit,  he  felt  hia 
end  to  be  nigh.  He  awaited  it  with  fortitude  and  even  with  rapture* 
When  death  at  last  came  it  interrupted  him  in  the  cry,  "  Came,  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quioklyj* 

In  the  ministry  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  eighty-second  year,  h» 
had  done  a  long  day's  work.  No  one  can  say  of  his  career  that  it 
was  a  model  for  others,  or  faultless  in  itself,  but  neither  can  it  fairly.be 
denied  that  the  courage  and  valour  of  the  man,  whetiier  in  maintaining 
the  righte  of  Dissenters,  or  in  defending  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
deserve  the  admiration  of  all.  His  arrogance,  his  tone  of  abuse,  his 
hasty  speeches  may  be  pardoned  in  view  of  his  sincere  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  Hberty  and  of  the  Gospel.  J.  Hirst  Hollowell. 


;ottt  »l  W4ti 


From  the  steep  and  richly-wooded  eminence  on  which  the  old  Norman 
town  of  Avranches  is  placed,  Mont  St  Michel  appears  to  be  a  lofty 
pyramidal  rock  which  gleams  in  the  blue  haze  of  the  estuary  like  a 
pile  of  precious  stones.     It  takes  the  soft  colouring  of  sea  and  sky, 
and  often  seems  translucent  from  the  abundance  of  the  reflected  light 
At  high  tides  the  long  dyke  which  is  being  completed  from  the 
mainland  to  this  remarkable  islet  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
this  sanctuary,  fortress,  and  asylum  looks  as  if  it  rose  abruptly  out 
of  the  shining  waters.   From  its  great  magnitude,  rising  four  hundred 
feet  from  the  sands,  the  strange  and  impressive  outline  persuades  the 
traveller  that  he  is  much  nearer  to  it  than  he  reaUy  is.     Let  him 
undertake  the  journey  thither,  and  he  discovers  the  distance  to  be 
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more  than  a  holiday  task.     He  has,  it  is  true,  to  wind  round  the  irm 
of  the  bay  and  to  follow  the  long  reaches  of  French  road,  for  some 
ei^teen  miles,  before  he  finds  hinuemlf  on  the  border  of  the  sea.  Then 
his  troubles  begin  if  he  should  unfortunately  have  been  lasting 
himself  to  the  poor,  feeble  horses  which,  day  after  day,  drag  lumber- 
ing omnibuses  and  phaetons  over  these  Tnauvais  pas.    The  high-road, 
for  some  three  or  four  kilometres,  is  something  between  a  quicksand 
and  the  entrance  to  a^  quarry  in  the  rainy  season.     Such  progren  as 
can  be  made  from  rut  to  pitfall,  from  pool  to  pond,  with  an  erer- 
increasing  load  of  mud  on  the  carriage-wheels,  fbr  a  weary  hour,  makes 
no  apparent  approach  to  the  solemn  granite  rock,  whose  serrated  and 
-castellated    features  are  now  abundantly  conspicuous.      When  at 
length   the  sands  are  reached,  a  walk  of  a  long  mile  brings  the 
tourist  to  the  strange  island.     The  Mount  St.  MioliftAl  in  Cornwall 
undoubtedly  resembles  it  from  a  distance,  and  on  closer  approach  is 
far  more  beautiful  than  its  more  vast  parent  abbey  on  the  Norman  and 
Brittany  coast.      But  the  specialties  of  the  latter  reward  the  pilgrim 
with  a  lifelong  remembrance.     There  is  here  no  lovely  ramble  possible 
among  jagged  rocks  and  multitudinous  ferns  and  heather,  for  the 
erupted  cone  of  granite  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  buildings 
fitted  into  the  sinuosities  and  cleavage  of  the  rock.     The  strong 
peculiarity  is,  that  it  subserves  so  many  purposes,  and  bears  upon  its 
seamed  and  wrinkled  face  the  witness  to  so  many  tragedies,  and  the 
records  of  so  much  historic  fact.     Here  at  one  and  the  same  moment 
4;he  traveller  ha»  the  impression  derived  from  a  walled  dty,  a  fishing 
vUIagei  a  mediaeval  stronghold,  a  huge  monastery,  a  dismal  prison, 
a  lonely  palace,  and  a  towering  cathedral     He  is  reminded  by 
turns  of  Olovelly  and  Chillon,  of  the  Castle  of  Numberg  and  the 
monasteries  of  Assisi,   of  the  Wartburg  and  the  solemnly  grand 
churches  and  abbeys  of  Coutances  or  Caen.     The  blending  of  the 
fortress  and  the  convent,  of  the  workshop  and  the  sanctuary,  gives  to 
Mont  St  Michel  a  weird  fascination.     The  gradual  ascent  from  the 
walls,  which  have  resisted  numerous  sieges  and  once  defended  the 
French  king  from  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt,  reveals  the  enormoos 
strength  of  a  place  guarded  by  quicksands  and  turbulent  waten,  s&d 
by  bastions  and  towers  suited  to  mediaeval  warfare.     The  mystery  of 
the  inner  shrine  is  augmented  at  every  step  as  flanking  walls  and 
colossal  buttresses  come  xnore  and  mo^e  into  view,  showing  several 
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saooeBsive  lines  of  ciroumvallation  and  defence.  Between  the  inner 
and  outer  walk  and  towers  creeps  the  tiny  town,  consisting  of  one 
narrow  street^  whose  inhabitants  now  liye  upon  the  maltitades  of 
pilgrims  and  tourists  who  are  eager  to  carry  away  with  them  some 
memento  of  this  shrine  of  Christianized  paganism.  A  small  chapel 
is  crushed  between  the  titanic  flanks  of  the  monastery  and  l^e 
external  walls,  where  the  non-religious  part  of  the  population  receiye 
their  spiritual  sustenance.  At  lengtib  one  is  ushered  by  a  long  flight 
of  steps  to  the  gate  of  the  convent.  After  ringing  a  sonorous  bell 
the  doors  are  opened,  and  the  flrst  court  presents  the  most  bizarre 
contrast  to  any  romantic  anticipation.  It  is  filled  with  the  stalls  of  a 
fancy  bazaar,  where  Bouvenirsy  photographs,  books,  carvings,  and 
the  like  are  eagerly  pressed  upon  the  devout  by  a  relay  of  *'  Brothers," 
who  make  admirable  salesmen.  Above  them  hangs  a  placard  inviting 
all  who  desire  the  privileges  of  retreat  within  these  hallowed  walls  to 
communicate  with  MM.  les  P^res.  However,  this  bustling  scene  is 
soon  passed,  and  huge  doors  are  closed  behind  the  visitor,  who  is 
thenceforward  led  to  the  chambers  of  horror,  of  pomp,  and  of  charity. 
These  halls  are  supported  by  pillars  of  prodigious  size  and  strength. 
Befectory,  library,  hall  of  knights,  hall  for  distribution  of  alms,  the 
crypt  of  the  "  gros  pilliers,*'  reminding  one  of  the  adyta  of  the  temples 
in  Phil«,  or  of  little  bits  of  the  great  hall  of  columns  at  Camac — 
are  traversed  in  quick  succession.  Up  one  flight  of  steps  and  down 
another  leads  to  where  the  oubliettes  and  dungeons  lie  carved  and 
scooped  out  of  the  solid  rock.  In  these,  three  hundred  priests  were 
immured  by  the  revolutionary  tribunals.  Here  are  the  hideous  cells 
in  which  treachery  and  murder,  heresy  and  honesty  have  seen  the  last 
of  human  lifa  Ascending  again,  chamber  after  chamber  shows  how 
vast  were  the  resources  of ''  the  religious  *'  who  thronged  the  asylum. 
The  marvellous  cloisters  are  beautiful  with  marble  columns  of  floral 
tracery  and  the  richest  infoliations  wrought  in  costly  material  by 
cunning  hands,  for  the  solace  of  the  recluse  or  for  the  joy  of  doing 
the  work  so  well.  At  one  point  the  visitor  emerges  into  a  wee 
garden  connected  by  a  drawbridge  with  a  tower,  from  which  he  can 
look  abnost  sheer  down  some  tjiree  hundred  feet  into  the  sea  which 
washes  the  external  wall. 

Again  another  long  ascent,  and  all  voices  are  hushed  as  the  party 
suddenly  enters  one  of  the  transepts  of  the  vast  cathedral  of  the  arch- 
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angel  Michaeli  where  images  of  his  victory  over  the  dragon  ramindos 
at  least  of  the  sapematnral  powers  of  good  and  evil  vhich  are  con- 
tending for  supremacy  on  the  battle-field  of  the  human  heart,  and  evoi 
of  the  Christian  commonwealth*  The  church  is  built  of  solid  gnnitey 
and  its  nave  is  lofty  and  imposing.  To  this  spot  some  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  pilgrims  have  been  resorting  for  untold  generations. 
Royal  heads  have  often  been  bowed  here  for  priestly  and  angelic  bene- 
diction. Here  Louis  XL,  that  most  astute,  credulous,  and  croel  bigot, 
twice  ascended  to  purge  his  guilty  conscience.  From  the  sommit  of 
the  church  a  strange  and  wonderful  view  is  obtained  of  the  exterior 
of  this  mass  of  building,  as  well  as  of  the  sea,  with  its  leaser  islands, 
and  the  romantic  coast-line  of  Brittany  and  Normandy. 

The  visit  to  this  singular  shrine  presents  a  petrifaction  of  the  his- 
tory of  •mediaeval  Europe.  Here  the  monks  of  the  West  achieved 
their  fancied  victory  over  the  world.  Here  learning  and  civiliiation 
did  undoubtedly  find  an  asylum,  but  in  dose  association  with  feudal 
jealousies  and  ecclesiastical  rivalries.  Here  hallelujahs  to  Qod  in  the 
highest  have  been  well-nigh  overpowered  by  the  louder  praisee  given 
to  saints  and  angels;  yet  here,  without  doubt,  during  many  generations 
the  Lord  Christ  has  laid  hold  of  the  afEections  of  men,  and  melted 
bold  knights  of  St.  Michael  into  penitence  and  tears.  It  is  profoundly 
afiecting  to  reflect  on  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  feUov-men 
who  have  passed  along  these  corridors,  feeling  in  the  dark  after  Him, 
though  haply  He  was  not  far  from  any  one  of  them.  Multitudes  have, 
we  trust,  emerged  into  the  bright  light  and  to  them  strange  suipns^ 
of  Christ's  ungrudging  love. 

The  blending  of  warfare  with  charity,  of  monastic  deeds  with  rough 
politics,  of  labour  with  worship,  is  after  all  a  picture,  a  solid  emblem 
of  what  our  human  life  may  reaUy  be.  Is  not  the  fabric  of  the  true 
man's  life  founded  amidst  the  boundless  seas  of  eternity,  on  the  solid 
granite  of  the  Divine  handiwork  1  Is  not  a  house  thus  built  secure 
against  flood  and  storm  and  siege  1  May  it  not  contain  within  i^ 
resources  for  labour  md  opportunities  of  glorious  aspiration  f  Ought 
there  not  to  be  there  victorious  conflict  over  the  dragon  of  aelf-ii^^' 
gence,  insincerity,  and  distrust,  and  over  all  the  power  of  tiie  enemj  ^ 
Ought  not  the  crown  of  all  our  life  to  be  worship,  while  oar  l^ 
and  guilty  desires  lie  chained  and  slain  in  the  prison-house  to  ^^^ 
we  consign  them  ?    And  may  we  not  as  firom  such  a  sununit  lo^ 
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out  acrosB  the  Bhizdng  sands  to  the  ocean  of  eternity,  and  see  in  the 
sunrise,  on  the  dear  mornings  when  the  atmosphere  is  pore  and  our 
ejes  are  unsealed,  as  the  pilgrims  of  our  immortal  allegory  did,  the 
distant  gleaming  towers  of  the  celestial  city  and  the  palace-temple  of 
our  King!  H.  R  R. 


ROCK  OP  AGES. 

Rock  of  Ages  standing  fast 
In  the  desert  wild  and  vast ; 
Lifting  up  Thy  stately  form 
To  the  sunshine  and  the  storm  ; 
Changeless  through  all  changing  time, 
Strong,  impregnable,  sublime ! 

Rock  of  Ages,  let  me  hide 
In  thy  deeply-cayemed  side. 
When  the  tempest  rolls  on  high. 
And  the  lightnings  cleave  the  sky  ; 
Sheltered  there  let  me  remain 
1^1  the  heavens  grow  bright  again. 

Rock  of  Ages,  let  me  rest 
In  thy  shadow,  when  distressed 
By  the  long  and  weary  way, 
Or  the  noontide's  burning  ray ; 
There  awhile  mine  eyes  to  close 
In  the  sweetness  of  repoea 

Rock  of  Ages,  let  me  stand 
On  thy  brow,  serene  and  grand ; 
Thence  to  view  the  way  I've  come. 
Thence  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  home — 
Home,  where  toils  and  troubles  cease. 
And  the  soul  finds  perfect  peace. 

J.  S.  Eastmead. 
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^t  intmtifrf  ^mtlltt^  of  %ro]^f :  ^onu* 

The  Church  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  No  one  saw  iJiismore 
clearly  than  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  wrote  to  the  church  in  Eoine  before 
he  was  able  to  go  to  the  city.  His  letter  was  intended  to  pave  the  wij 
for  his  -visit,  and  to  obtain  the  sympathy  of  the  Koman  Christians 
with  his  great  missionary  enterprise.  He  was  the  Apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  he  sought  as  much  as  possible  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
Jewish  as  well  as  of  Gentile  Christians  in  his  lofty  aims.  To  Paol, 
then,  Rome  was  a  -very  different  place  from  that  which  it  must  seem 
to  us.  We  travel  to  the  Eternal  City  to  read  again  the  splendidpagesof 
its  past  greatness.  Every  rained  temple  and  broken  pillar  have  a  oham 
for  us ;  and  with  them  all  we  associate  the  golden  days  of  imperial  power 
and  pomp  that  are  no  more.  But  to  Paul  all  this  splendotir  was  a 
thing  of  the  present  He  was  neither  dazzled  nor  cowed  by  it  He 
regarded  Home  as  the  citadel  of  civilization,  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  storm.  He  was  deeply  affected  by  its  possibilities  of  moral  great- 
ness as  well  as  by  the  actual  debasement  into  which  he  knew  it  to 
have  fallen. 

In  order  to  understand  the  position  and  functions  of  the  early 
churches  we  need  to  have  a  tolerably  clear  conception  of  the  state  of 
society  in  which  they  had  to  fulfil  their  mission.  This  is  espedallj 
the  case  with  a  religious  body  so  central  and  so  influential  as  that  of 
Home.  The  classic  writers  became  unconscious  witnesses  of  the  need 
of  the  Gbspel ;  and  without  the  side-lights  which  they  throw  on  men 
and  things  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  the  force  and  drift 
of  such  an  epistle  as  that  which  Paul  sent  to  Home. 

The  sketch  of  Julius  Cesar  which  Mr.  Froude  has  lately  published, 
becomes  interesting  from  this  standpoint.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
take  the  same  heroic  view  of  Caesar's  character  as  that  which  coloan 
his  pages,  and  we  may  see  something  worse  «ven  than  bad  taste  in 
the  comparison  which  he  draws  between  the  Koman  and  the  Naa- 
rene;  but  his  graphic  sketches  of  Roman  society,  of  political 
demoralization,  and  of  domestic  intrigue  help  us  to  understand  the 
ultimate  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  well  as  to  appreciate  the  peculiar 
mission  of  Christianity. 

In  Rome  there  was  no  true  sense  of  sin.   There  was  no  real  appre- 
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henfiion  of  God  j  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  conception  of  a  Divine 
law,  of  a  Divine  ideal  of  human  life,  and  of  a  Divine  displeasure  with 
the  actual  condition  of  the  world.  There  are  certain  states  of  sociely 
when  the  moral  sense  seems  to  be  dormant,  or  when  a  part  of  the 
moral  nature  is  benumbed.  There  is  in  society  a  kind  of  colour- 
blindness to  moral  distinctions.  It  was  so  in  Rome.  Man  seemed  no 
longer  to  have  a  conscience.  The  needle  pointed  various  ways,  but 
never  the  right  one.  The  law  of  right  seemed  to  have  lost  all  meaning. 
Men  knew  nothing  about  the  moral  beauty  of  holiness.  They  had 
imbibed  a  love  of  art  from  the  Greeks ;  but  higher  than  the  physical 
they  seemed  unable  to  soar.  They  had  lost  the  clue  of  life.  Men 
like  Cato  had  been  exceptions  among  the  multitude  j  and  now  even 
these  exceptions  had  ceased  to  exist. 

In  that  city  J  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  false  notions  of  power 
prevaOed.  The  Appian  Way  still  speaks  of  Paul.  Over  those  large 
flat  stones  Fhoebe,  the  bearer  of  his  epistle  from  Corinth,  had  to  travel ; 
and  along  the  same  famous  road  he  himself  at  a  later  period  was  led 
as  a  prisoner.  Few  greater  contrasts  can  be  imagined  than  that 
which  the  imperial  power  of  Home  presented  to  the  apparent  weak- 
ness of  the  Apostle.  Many  prisoners  had  preceded  him  along  that 
fatal  path  to  be  witnesses  of  the  same  scenes  as  those^  which  would 
greet  his  eyes.  Princes  of  powerful  tribes,  kings  of  great  but  van- 
quished nations,  brave  warriors  who  had  fought  in  vain  against  the 
all-conquering  Koman,  crowds  of  youths  and  maidens  destined  for  tbe 
most  ignominious  bondage — all  these  had  thronged  the  approaches  to 
the  city.  They  looked  upon  triumphal  arches  and  splendid  temples, 
the  Capitol  crowned  with  flowers,  theatres  fiUed  with  excited  and 
pleasure-seeking  crowds,  immense  baths  and  palaces  embosomed 
among  the  orange  groves,  in  whose  shade  the  pink  and  pride  of  Home 
rc^ed  itself  with  music,  with  song,  and  with  the  dance.  Earthly 
greatness  and  power  found  their  embodiment  in  Home. 

Added  to  this,  there  was  no  Ixue  insight  into  the  existence  of  the 
unseen.  What  had  once  been  believed  in  as  the  unseen  world  was 
peopled  with  deities  whom  men  despised.  It  was  impossible  to 
believe  in  their  existence.  The  old  forms  of  worship  were  kept  up, 
temples  were  still  erected  and  sustained,  ancient  phrases  were  still 
on  men's  lips ;  but  the  life  had  gone.  No  thoughtful  man  had  the 
slightest  confidence  in  the  gods,  or  any  real'and  practical  belief  in  a 
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doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  puniahments.  This  is  seen  to  be  the 
case  with  all  worldly  civilizations.  Their  boundary  lines  are  fixed 
by  the  senses.  The  range  may  be  wide  and  varied,  but  regarded  from 
an  eternal  standpoint,  it  is  also  very  limited.  You  can  reply  in 
general  terms  to  the. question — ^What  have  you  seen!  The  city  aad 
its  throng  of  passengers,  the  business  and  its  transactions,  the  home 
and  its  duties  or  enjoyments,  the  sky  with  its  sun  by  day  and  its 
stars  by  night,  the  £bm»s  of  the  living  or  of  the  dying,  or  alas !  of  the 
dead — ^these  are  the  outlines  of  the  seen  world.  But  how  much  larger 
the  questions,  especially  when  put  to  a  Christian  man — What  have 
you  believed?  Whither  has  faith  taken  youl  The  home  of  the 
blessed,  the  love  and  righteousness  of  God,  the  cross  of  the  Savioor, 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection,  the  vast  eternity  which  lies  beyond  time 
and  sense — ^these  are  immense  regions  of  life  and  thought.  But  to  the 
Boman  these  territories  of  reality  and  truth  were  unknown.  The 
greatest  empire  of  the  ancient  world  was  stone-blind  to  the  glories  of 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  within  this  great  circle  of  humanity  there  existed  a  lesser  and 
yet  a  mightier  circle.  In  the  city  of  Home  there  was  a  church  of 
Boma  How  it  originated  is  a  moot  question.  Seeds  of  truth  may 
have  been  taken  by  soldiers  who  had  heard  the  Lord  Himself; 
converts  under  Peter's  Pentecostal  sermon  went  back  with  new  life, 
and  therefore  with  new  influence ;  some  of  those  who  had  in  the  great 
centres  of  commerce  benefited  by  Paul's  preaching,  perhaps  became 
settlers  in  Borne.  As  to  the  constituent  elements  of  the  church,  we 
find  ourselves  again  in  the  region  of  controversy.  It  seems  dear  to 
us,  however,  that  the  (Gentile  Christians  formed  a  preponderatiiig  part 
of  the  community.*  Some  of  these  had  doubtless  come  through  the 
gate  of  Judaism,  having  been  proselytes  at  the  time  of  their  oonvaiaioiL 
But  the  main  thing  for  us  to  remember  is  that  these  people  formed  a 
separate  and  powerful  community  in  the  midst  of  this  important  dty, 
and  that  they  carried  within  them  the  seeds  of  spiritual  revelation 
and  renovation  to  the  world  at  laige. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Apostle's  ministry  in  this  case  is  that  it  was 
commenced  by  a  manuscript     He  began  to  teach  these  ChristiaDi 

*  Baur,  who  argues  strongly  for  aa  opposite  view,  admits  that  there  ni^ 
bare  been  some  Gentiles  in  the  church.  See  Baor,  **  Life  and  Work  of  Faol**^ 
translatioD,  to],  i.^  p.  332. 
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before  he  bad  seen  mo6t  of  them ;  and  for  an  account  of  that  teaching 
we  must  study  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  Turning  to  that 
Epifltley  we  see  the  familiar  truth  brought  home  to  us,  a  truth  on 
which  we  have  insisted  throughout  these  papers — ^that  the  power  of  a 
church  depends  wholly  on  its  moral  and  spiritual  condition.  There 
are  no  statistics  as  to  numbers,  there  are  no  inquiries  as  to  whether 
the  deacons  are  men  of  standings  there  are  no  notes  about  church 
arohitecturBy  about  ritual,  about  restments,  or  even  about  the  verbal 
forms  in  which  faith  might  express  itself.  Paul  passes  all  these  things 
by  as  of  little  value  contrasted  with  the  sublime  principles  of  Evan- 
gelical truth  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  preach,  and  which  he 
knew  formed  the  very  power  of  God. 

The  first  things  therefore,  that  filled  Paul's  heart  with  thanksgiving 
was  that  these  people  had  a  faith  which  was  spoken  of  throughout  all 
the  world  (i.  8).  If  the  Apostle  can  now  look  down  upon  the 
splendid  church  which  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  outside  Home, 
hard  by  the  place  of  his  martyrdom,  how  his  soul  must  shudder ! 
Those  polished  marbles,  those  rich  mosaics  and  lines  of  granite 
columns  cannot  please  him  in  the  absence  of  that  Gospel  which  he  so 
vehemently  proclaimed.  It  was  faith  that  would  conquer  the  world, 
not  splendid  edifices  and  gorgeous  ritual ;  and  with  a  thanksgiving 
which  only  a  Christian  enthusiast  can  understand,  he  was  grateful 
that  this  thing  of  power  existed  among  the  saints  of  Home.  Without 
that  faith,  as  he  knew  too  well,  even  the  Gospel  itself  would  prove 
but  a  dream,  and  the  grace  of  Gk>d  would  be  "  in  vain."  It  is  not 
enough  that  our  churches  see  to  the  proclamation  of  God's  message, 
or  that  they  honour  it  by  their  outward  respect ;  they  must  believe  it. 
By  faith  they  overcome  the  world. 

The  Apostle  was  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a  High  Churchman. 
He  believed  in  the  power  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  rejoiced, 
therefore,  that  there  was  a  community  of  avowed  disciples  in  Bome. 
Faith  grows  into  robustness  by  confession.  Nicodemus  would  have 
had  a  stronger  faith  and  would  have  i*endered  nobler  service  to 
Christianity  if  he  had  not  been  a  coward.  Faith  is  inspired  by  love, 
and  love  is  the  highest  life.  Who  can  hide  life  1  It  pushes  its  way 
outward,  and  takes  occasion  by  every  circumstance  that  offers  to 
confess  its  existence  and  to  assei*t  its  power. 

It  was  in  this  way,  then,  that  the  Gospel  was  spread  in  the  city  of 
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Borne.  These  people  were  spoken  of,  and  ihej  were  wortib  being 
spoken  about.  Thej  possessed  no  great  preaclier ;  they  bad,  as  far  as 
we  know,  no  profound  scholar  nor  acute  reasoner  in  their  ranks.  Bat 
they  were  0hri8tian&  Their  characters  would  bear  scrutiny.  Sooner 
or  later  society  passes  a  pretty  accurate  verdict  on  men  and  thifigi; 
and  thoagh  most  astounding  libels  were  circulated  respecting  the 
early  Christians,  yet  at  length  the  truth  came  out,  and  it  was  seen 
that  their  faith  had  a  power  and  a  sublimily  in  it  which  the  best  and 
wisest  men  might  well  ooyet.  Talk  provokes  thought,  it  brings  oat 
dissent  or  induces  assent,  and  at  least  it  inspires  some  kind  of 
inquiry.  We  can  imagine  some  &rmer  from  the  hills  of  Taacaloffl 
bringing  his  produce  to  the  Boman  market  and  hearing  of  these 
Christians.  We  can  imagine  some  soldier  having  heard  of  them, 
sent  forth  to  Gaul  or  Africa,  and  on  the  tented  field  unfolding  to  a 
comrade  in  arms  the  story  of  the  Cross.  We  can  picture  a  sailor  in 
one  of  the  corn-ships  to  Alexandria,  telling  his  nuttes  what  he  had 
heard  about  these  Christians.  Perhaps  some  political  exile  reoeiviBg 
letters  about  aflPairs  in  Rome  might  read  among  the  gossip  that  a  new 
sect  had  been  started.  In  these  and  other  ways  the  faith  was  talked 
about,  and  the  Qospel  was  spread. 

This  is  a  great  lesson  for  our  own  churches  oi  every  order,  if  thej 
would  but  learn  it  We  need  all  the  modem  methods  whidh  are  used  in 
our  home  and  foreign  missionary  enterprise ;  but  old  methods  have 
lost  none  of  their  ancient  power.  Electricity,  journalism,  and  the 
penny  post  have  not  robbed  the  tongue  of  its  charm.  Sermons  in 
the  pulpit  are  often  mighty ;  but  sermons  in  the  home  and  in  tiie 
market-place  are  mightier.  Your  fidth  is  talked  about.  See  to  it 
that  it  is  worth  talking  about. 

The  theme  of  the  Apostle's  ministry  to  these  people  was  tiie  grandest 
that  the  mind  of  man  could  conceive— *€k]id's  righteousness,  and  how 
mortals  might  become  partakers  of  it.  It  is  the  untiling  question 
which  all  the  generations  ask — **  How  shall  man  be  just  with  Godf " 
The  very  mistakes  of  many  modem  churches  and  Chnstians  show 
with  what  passionate  earnestness  this  great  inquiry  is  now  being 
pursued.  We  have  to  contend  with  the  same  Judaic  spirit  as  that 
which  dogged  the  footsteps  of  Paul.  We  see  it  in  Romanism,  hi 
Ritualism,  in  morbid  asceticism,  and  in  a  proud  inteUectoaliflBL 
Men  are  too  proud  to  believe  that  "  there  is  no  diffei«noe^"  and  that 
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all  have  sinned.  They  are  often  too  incredulous  to  think  that  God's 
righteousness  can  be  imparted  to  them  if  they  believe  in  Christ  Bat 
amid  man's  pride  and  incredulity,  that  Church  will  win  immortal 
victories  which  will  steadfastly  preach  and  live  the  *'  good  message  " 
which  Paul  sent  to  Home. 

Qo  to  Rome  now.  Stand  in  its  Forum  ;  let  the  shadows  of  the 
Capitol  creep  over  you  and  over  the  arches  of  Titus  and  Severas  ; 
then  climb  the  Palatine,  and  stumble  over  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of 
the  Ceasars,  and  try  to  find  the  villa  of  Cicero ;  wander  through  the 
massive  arches  and  over  the  silent  arena  of  the  jgreat  Coliseum ;  sit 
down  on  one  of  its  broken  benches  of  atone  and  think  of  the  literature 
which  still  remains  to  us^the  commentaries  of  Caesar,  the  histories 
oflivy  and  Tacitus,  the  sweet  lines  of  Yirgil,  the  humanity  and 
humour  of  Horace.  What  a  dream  all  of  it  seems,  and  is !  Yes,  only 
a  dream.  And  then  out  of  that  dream  let  the  immortal  sentence  of 
the  Apostle  come  forth,  a  thing  of  life  and  hope  and  progress  for  ever  : 
''  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ :  for  it  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and 
also  to  the  Greek  "  (i.  16).  When  we  read  this  grand  affirmation  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  power,  the  purity,  and  the  influence  of  the 
primitive  churches  of  Europe. 

Liverpool  Samuel  Peabson. 


II. 

I  HAVE  had  another  autumn  walk,  and  have  gathered  another  autumn 
leaf,  which  I  should  like  my  readers  to  lay  by  the  side  of  the  other 
in  Uie  album  of  experiences^,  leaf  which  shall  not  fade ;  for  the 
Psalmist  speaks  of  such  (Ps.  i.^  3).  We  talk  of  autumn  as  the  season 
of  fog  and  mist^  and  the  falling  of  the  leaf ;  but  autumn  is  not  the  sea- 
son of  fog  here,  nor  anywhere,  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf  ordf/f  but  of  the 
painting  and  tinting  and  emblaeoning  of  the  leaf  too.  Why,  I  have 
read  how  in  the*  Indian  summer  the  banks  of  lake  Huron  are  one  blaze 
of  vermilion  and  go]  d,  mingled  with  hues  of  crimson  and  scarlet.  **  No 
doubt  they  are,"  you  reply,  "  but  all  that  glory  is  a  sign  of  decay — *  the 
leaf  shall  fade ; '  and  when  the  gold  is  become  dim  and  the  fine  gold 
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changed;  then  where  will  the  glory  bel  The  falling  of  the  leaf,  ih& 
fading  of  the  forest,  this  is  what  it  comes  to  at  last"  I  beg  joor 
pardon^  there  are  many  leaves  which  do  not  fall,  and  many  trees  of 
the  forest  which  do  not  fade.  I  have  heard  the  Engadine  deaoribedM 
deriving  its  autumn  beauty,  not  from  the  gold  alone,  but  fr(m  tbe 
green  and  gold ;  and  even  in  our  English  woods  it  were  well  ▼oith 
while  to  count  how  long  some  trees  keep  their  leaves,  and  hoir  many 
do  not  shed  them  at  alL  I  tried  to  do  this  the  other  day,  and  was 
astonished  and  delighted  at  the  number  whose  ''leaf  shall  not 
wither ;  "  and  I  said  to  myself,  I  will  go  in  for  the  eveEgreena,  for 
the  evei'gi'een  trees  and  the  evergreen  Christians.  For  the  same 
Bible  which  sighs  over  the  fading  of  some  souls,  rejoices  OTer  the 
perennial  verdure  of  others,  of  whom  it  says  (and  there  could  not  be 
a  sharper  contrast  than  the  Hebrew  makes  it),  ''  His  leaf  shall  not 
fade.''  That,  you  say,  were  something  worth  knowing,  and  still  more 
something  worth  having.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  not  fading^  and 
ofwhal  tree  can  it  he  said  his  leaf  shall  not  fade  f 

Fading  is  fainting  in  the  field  and  giving  up  working.  Fadiog  ia 
falling  in  the  course  and  giving  up  running.  Fading  is  fidlnie— 
getting  entangled  with  the  world  or  entrapped  by  Satan :  all  fluch 
failure  I  call  fading.  And  not  to  fade  is  not  to  fidnt ;  not  to  fall}  ^ 
to  fail. 

Not  to  fade  is  not  to  forget. that  we  were  purged  from  oar  old 
sins,  and  so  to  go  back  to  them.  Not  to  fade  is  not  to  give  pboe  to  the 
devil,  but  to  give  diligence  to  add  to  our  faith  virtue.  Not  to  £ide 
is  not  to  grow  weary  in  well-doing,  but  while  many  a  John  Mark 
returns  from  Pamphylia  and  goes  no  more  with  us  to  the  work,  to 
hold  on  our  way,  and  wax  stronger  and  stronger. 

We  mskjfed  less.  In  the  natural  course  of  things  we  shall  feel  le^i 
and  we  need  not  bewail  our  present  tearlessness,  nor  grieve  m^^ 
because  our  grief  is  now  so  little ;  for  it  is  the  tendency  of  strong 
feeling  to  spend  itself.  Nor  need  we  regret  it,  provided  always  that 
good  principle  abides.  A  young  surgeon  may  be  commended  u 
he  shiver  at  the  sight  of  a  dissecting-room,  but  a  mature  physici^' 
full  of  sagacity  and  skill  and  of  gentle  kindness  too.  Will  yet  be  p^' 
fecUy  tranquil  and  calm,  and  all  the  better  fitted  for  his  work  u^ 
consequence.  May  our  Qod  always  keep  the  seas  of  a£Eection  p^^ 
and  deep,  however  little  the  tides  of  emotion  may  be  stirred. 
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We  majfeel  worse.  We  shall  and  ought,  in  proportion  as  we  know 
more  of  ourselves  and  of  our  God^  and  more  of  the  distance  between 
duty  and  performance,  between  what  we  ought  to  be  and  what  we  are. 
We  may  /ed  weak.  Well,  there  was  one  who  said,  '^  When  I  am 
weak,  then  am  I  strong,"  and  as  long  as  we  can  go  in  the  strength  of 
the  Lord  we  need  not  murmur  at  our  own  weakness. 

But  while  candour  admits  all  this,  it  requires  us  to  add,  We 
should  sin  less,  serve  mare,  and  love  better,  not  in  the  caressing  way 
of  a  little  child,  perhaps  that  would  be  unsuitable — yet  with  Ruther- 
ford and  Janeway  before  us  it  is  hard  to  affirm  this — ^but  with  more 
of  the  obedience,  intelligence,  and  devotion  of  a  grown-up  son,  more 
of  the  assiduity  and  tenderness  of  a  grown-up  daughter.  Daughters 
of  Gk>d,  sons  of  God,  do  you  behave  like  that  towards  your  Heavenly 
Father  9 

We  may  leave  it  to  the  botanist  to  explain  why  some  trees  fade 
and  others  keep  their  leaves ;  but  it  is  for  us  to  search  the  secret  of 
quiet  joy,  sustained  peace,  and  abiding  piety — to  know,  in  a  word^ 
how  we  may  escape  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

That,  I  take  it,  depends  on  what  the  tree  is,  and  where  the  tree  is. 
And  what  tree  is  it,  think  you  9    What  tree  was  it  that  David  had 
in  view  when  he  sang  his  first  psalm?     ^'  Dean  Stanley,  who  follows 
Bitter,  suggests  that  the  oleander— a  beautiful  evergreen,  with  bright- 
red  blossoms  and  dark-green  leaves,  found  now  only  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan — ^may  be  alluded  to  in  this  passage.  But  the  oleander,  an 
indigenous  shrub,  needs  no  cultivation ;  it  grows,  but  is  not  planted  ; 
its  leaves  do  not  indeed  wither,  but  they  are  unwholesome  or  poisonous, 
and  as  such,  are  unlikely  to  be  taken  to  illustrate  a  good  man's  cha- 
racter ;  and  what  is  conclusive,  it  bears  no  edible  fruit.     One  ever- 
green, the  palm-tree,  carefully  tended,  is  found  in  the  gardens  of 
Jerusalem,  and  satisfies  all  the  conditions.     It  bears  precious  fruit 
and  is  the  recognised  emblem  of  the  righteous  man.''  * 

And  ''  the  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm-tree.''  Like  the 
palm-tree ;  but  how  is  that )  It  is  the  tree  of  /aW^  daring  to  grow 
where  other  trees  will  not.  The  same  prophet  who  told  us  ^*  the  leaf 
shall  fade,"  tells  us  also  of  another  tree  whose  "  leaf  shall  be  green,'' 
and,  moreover,  he  tells  us  why.     In  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  we 
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read  of  two  kinds  of  plants,  and  two  kinds  of  people.    The  one 

4 

trusts  in  man,  and  shall  be  dried  up ;  the  other  trosts  i&  God,  and 
''  the  leaf  shall  be  green."  So  we  see  it  is  the  tree  that  tnuts  tbat 
shall  not  fade  (Jer.  xvii,  5). 

By  trusting,  I  take  it,  is  meant  more  than  saving  faith.  BXany  a 
man  has  enough  faith  to  save  him,  but  not  enough  to  make  him  glad, 
or  good,  or  beautiful.  Hie  ten  lepers  had  all  of  them  enough  fkith 
to  be  healed,  but  only  one  of  them  had  enough  to  make  him  grateful 

But  I  think  we  should  be  on  the  wrong  track  if  we  were  to  think 
because  there  is  a  difference  between  the  results,  therefore  there 
must  be  a  difference  between  the  faculties  exercised.  I  think  we 
need  only  the  same  faith,  but  we  need  more  of  it.  If  we  trust  in  the 
Lord  a  little,  we  shall  receire  also  little;  if  we  trust  Him  more,  we 
shall  receive  more ;  if  we  trust  Him  much,  we  shall  receive  much. 
The  same  voice  that  can  reduce  Atlantic  rollers  to  ordinary  waves, 
can  bring  these  to  a  ripple,  and  the  ripple  to  a  mirror.  Trust  Jesus 
enough,  and  He  will  say  to  the  winds,  ^'  Peace,  be  still,''  and  there 
will  be  a  great  calm. 

The  palm  is  the  tree  of  hope.  It  shoots  aloft  into  the  skies,  and 
bears  high,  up  in  heaven  the  "  graceful  arching  frond  and  taper  leaves, 
the  long-<!hosen  symbol  of  victory."  Let  us  be  hopeful  about  life  snd 
eternity ;  hopeful  about  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  providences  of 
Qod ;  hopeful  about  what  He  is  going  to  do  fw  us,  and  what  He  is  going 
to  do  in  us.  I  do  not  say  that  all  the  difference  between  Christians 
is  the  difference  of  expectation  and  non-expectation ;  but  I  do  saj 
that  despondency,  hopelessness,  is  about  the  greatest  hindrance  that 
can  befiall  a  Christian. 

The  palm  is  a  tree  of  Uvey  because  it  gives  its  fruit  for  food,  its 
bark  for  thatch,  its  timber  for  boats — ^in  fact,  every  particle  of  its 
substance  for  some  useful  purpose ;  and,  it  is  said,  bears  its  best 
dates  when  it  is  a  hundred  years  old ;  and  the  Christian  who  would 
still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age  must  be  emphatically  the  usetul 
Christian,  and  pre-eminently  the  loving  Christian.  Anything  that 
interferes  with  charity,  interferes  with  verdure.  When  a  person  w 
angry,  he  is  apt  to  think  he  injures  no  one  but  the  person  he  is  angrf 
with ;  but  he  injures  another  still  more — that  other  is  himself.  ^<^® 
Holy  Spirit  is  a  dove,  and  will  not  dwell  in  a  nest  of  thorns. 

But  a  great  deal  depends  on  where  the  tree  is  planted.      "  Though 
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the  palm  starts  erect  from  the  burning  sand,  the  sand  is  not  its 
sustenanoa  The  dust  may  liave  swept  hot  and  stifling  round  its 
stem ;  but  clear  that  dust  away :  the  sand  grows  humid  as  you  dig, 
and  by  the  time  you  reach  the  white  fibres  of  the  sap,  the  veins  of 
water  flow ;  and  when,  by-and-bye,  you  gaze  on  the  fringy  rootlets 
floating  in  the  well,  you  discern  the  secret  of  its  joyous  growth."*  Of 
course  the  riyer  symbolizes  the  Holy  Spirit  This  doctrine  of  a 
Divine  Spirit  hovering  over  a  man  and  entering  into  him  is  re- 
pugnant to  rationalists  of  all  degrees,  '^  The  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God."  Do  not  ridicule  or  reject  a 
doctrine  which  is  your  only  hope  of  holiaess ;  be  wise,  and  send  out 
your  roots  by  the  river. 

The  previous  verses  indicate  that  the  man  who  is  crowned  with 
the  blessings  of  perpetual  youth,  keeps  no  bad  company ;  that  is  the 
practical  meaning  of  the  ''  standeth  not,''  "  walketh  not,"  <'  sitteth 
not.''  He  engages  himself  in  the  best  occupations :  he  is  not  merely 
a  man  who  reads  his  Bible,  but  he  loves  it ;  and  not  merely  loves  it 
and  reads  it,  but  thinks  of  it  and  "  exercises  himself"  in  it.  There 
must  be  more  meditation  on  the  Word  and  more  separation  from  the 
world,  if,  as  becomes  **  a  leaf  on  life's  glad  tree,"  you  would  not 
wither,  but  would  have  whatsoever  you  do  to  prosper. 

Brighton.  J.  B.  FiGoisr. 


The  Life  of  AUxander  Duff,  D,D,,  LL,D.  By  George  Smith, 
C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  the  "Life  of  John  Wilson,  D.D., 
F.A.S."  In  Two  Volumes,  with  Portraits  by  Jeens.  Vol.  I. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Mr,  Smith  has  become  a  powerful  historiographer  of  missions. 
The  two  noble  men  on  whom  he  has  put  forth  his  power  de- 
manded very  different  capacity  and  knowledge  John  Wilson,  of 
Bombay,  and  Alexander  Duff,  of  Calcutta,  were  Indian  missionaries 
of  the  same  church,  and  nearly  contemporary  through  their  long 
career ;  they  were  both  men  of  great  ability  and  scholarship,  and  by 
the  eminence  of  their  character  and  the  wisdom  of  their  counsels 

*  Hamilto^^d  '*  Emblems  from  EdeD.'' 

2   L 
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attracted  tbe  attention  of  the  greatest  statesmen  in  India.    Many  of 
their  methods  were  identical.     They  both  visited  Bible  lands  in  their 
furloughs,  and  after  suffering  the  affliction  of  disruption,  alike  in 
their  turn  became  Moderators  of  the  Free  Church  General  AsBemblj, 
and  died  full  of  honours,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  and  the  loTe  of  all 
patriots  and  Christians.     Notwithstanding  these  points  of  similaritj, 
the  careers,  the  daily  life  of  these  great  men,  the  atmosphere  thej 
hreathed,  difiered  as  Calcutta  does  from  Bombay,  as  the  metropolb 
does  from  the  great  province.     They  differed,  moreoTcr,  as  keen 
political  instinct  does  from  fine  literary  tact ;  as  the  man  of  afiain 
differs  from  the  student  and  the  scholar.     Wilson  takes  his  place 
among  the  most  distinguished  Orientalists;    Duff  as  perhaps  the 
most  far-sighted  educationalist  of  the  century.     WDson  was  a  bom 
controversialist  of  consummate  tact  and  unrivalled  aooomplishinentB, 
and  of  such  delicacy  that  he  could  win  respect  and  reverence  fix>m 
embittered  opponents.     Duff  was  undoubtedly  a  brilliant  orator  and 
dexterous  pamphleteer,  who  could  measure  swords  with  men  of  the 
long  robe  at  the  Indian  bar,,  and  could  melt  the  General  Assembly  of 
-the  Church  of  Scotland  to  penitence  and  tears. 

It  is  no  little  honour  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  (established  and 
free),  that  two  men  of  such  catholic  spirit,  extraordinary  facoltieB, 
and  Christian  enthusiasm  should  have  devoted  their  conspicaoos 
talents  to  the  diffusion  of  truth  and  the  undermining  of  error,  to  the 
creation  of  institutions  and  the  direction  of  tendencies,  which  viU 
in  some  form  be  coeval  with  the  Christian  Church  in  the  East  To 
-find  true  parallels  to  the  influences  set  in  motion  by  these  two 
remarkable  men,  one  has  to  travel  back  to  great  historic  names^and  to 
think  of  Las  Casas  and  St.  Benedict,  we  had  almost  said  of  Ensmus 
and  Luther.  The  versatility  of  Dr.  Wilson's  knowledge,  his  po^^ 
of  grappling  with  the  most  learned  Pundits  of  Parsiism  and  Moham- 
medanism, as  well  as  of  Hinduism,  in  their  sacred  and  venacolar 
tongues,  gave  him  a  position  which  no  other  missionary  has  ever 
acquired,  while  the  tact  which  enabled  him  to  unravel  tbe  ciph^n 
used  by  the  mutineers  gave  him  a  political  value  to  the  Governi&^A^ 
which  could  not  be  measured. 

Dr.  Duff,  on  the  other  hand,  had  as  much  or  more  to  do  than  ^^7 
man  with  that  educational  system  by  which  English  literature* 
science,  and  liberty  were  to  convey  ideas  into  young  Bengal,  ^^ 
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Will  ultimately  overthrow  caste  and  Hindu  idolatry  in  its  stronghold, 
while  his  efforts  towards  providing  a  sound  vernacular  edacation  and 
literature,  and  a  Christian  training  for  men  of  highest  caste,  and  for 
women  also,  have  issued  in  great  institutions,  secular  and  Christian, 
throughout  India.  The  entire  story  of  the  hostilitj  which  Duff  encoun- 
tered from  the  old  spirit  of  classicism  and  of  neutrality,  from  the  Chris- 
tian fears  of  some  and  the  heathenish  bigotry  of  others,  is  told  with 
great  spirit  by  his  biographer.  There  is  considerable  adventure  in 
the  volume  already  published — ^the  double  shipwreck,  the  various 
policy  of  our  Governors-General,  the  wisdom,  urbanity,  and  Christian 
eympathies  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  and  the  weakness  and  disaster  of 
Lord  Auckland's  proconsulate  are  well  portrayed ;  nor  does  the  author 
shrink  from  uttering  his  moral  loathing  of  the  policy  which  led  to 
the  first  Afghan  war,  the  consequences  of  which  he  traces  in  the 
mutiny  of  1857— an  event  which  ought  to  have  saved  the  country  from 
the  ghastly  blander,  insincerity,  and  peril  of  the  present  policy  of  a 
few  hot-headed  politicians  who  have  beeh  deaf  to  the  advice  of  the 
greatest  Indian  statesmen. 

Mr.  Smith  reveals  fine  aptitude  for  and  sympathy  with  his  theme, 
and  remarkable  familiarity  with  Indian  politics  and  the  missionary 
operations  of  all  societies.  We  look  with  interest  for  the  remaining 
volume,  which  we  trust  will  secure  a  more  careful  revising  for  the 
press.  Many  sentences  in  the  present  volume  are  obscure  in  the  last 
degree,  and  are  neither  English  nor  Bengali — a  blemish  due,  we 
believe,  to  undue  haste  in  publication.  But  as  a  tribute  to  one  of  the 
wisest  and  noblest  of  men  and  missionaries,  the  work  will  take  its 
place  by  the  side  of  the  life  of  Wilson,  and  we  can  hardly  give  it 
higher  praise.  r  -r  r  •» 

The  Human  Life  of  Christ  Revealing  the  Order  of  the  Universe^  being 
the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1877 ;  with  an  Appendix  by  G.  S.  Drew, 
M.A,  Vicar  of  H0I7  Trinity,  Lambeth.  (Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.     1878.) 

These  lectures  are  a  portion  of  an  argument^  the  premisses  and 
corollaries  of  which  have  appeared  in  other  interesting  works  by  the 
same  author.  In  the  treatise  entitled  "  The  Son  of  Man,  His  Life 
and  Ministry,"  Mr.  Drew  endeavoured  to  construct  from  the  early 
surroundings,  alike  social^  religious,  and  political,  of  our  Lord's  human 
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life  the  elements  of  which  it  must  have  been  made  np,  aad  to  por- 
tray the  essential  features  of  the  character  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The 
whole  of  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader  when  in  the 
present  work  the  author  commences  his  fresh  study  at  the  moment 
of  the  temptation  of  our  Lord,  when  this  Son  of  Man  had  come  to 
the  profound  conyiction  that  He  was  the  Son  ofQod^  and  knew  ^at 
He  was  embracing  in  His  consciousness  and  rninKrining  in  His 
reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  the  eternal  Logos.  He  thinks  that 
then  the  conviction  dawned  upon  Christ  that  Riimdfj  the  Eternal  Son, 
who  was  the  Power,  the  Wisdom,  and  the  Word  of  God,  who  had  made 
all  things,  was  now  coming  into  contact  (the  closest  possible)  with 
humanity.  Mr.  Drew  shrinks  from  the  full  expression  of  the  enen- 
tial  hypostatic  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  penon 
of  Christ  j  and  though  he  quotes  the  Athanasian  creed,  he  yet  takes 
up  the  ground  which  was  occupied  before  the  controversies  raised  bj 
the  nestorian  and  monophysite  definitions,  and  holds  to  the  position 
that  there  was  a  moment  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  when  He  came  at 
least  into  the  consciousness  and  recognition  of  His  own  divinity.  He 
makes  strong  assertions  as  to  the  theological  ideas  embraoed  by  the 
contemporary  Palestinian  and  Alexandrine  Judaism,  and  attributes 
these  to  our  Lord.  These  ideas  involved  the  plurality  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  the  working  and  man-ward  operations  of  the  Eternal 
Son,  and  the  fact  that  the  true  ideal  of  human  life  was  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  divine  order  of  the  universe,  and  the  fulfilment  o£  the 
divine  wiU.  Some  very  acute,  eloquently  expressed  conclusions  of  a 
practical  character  are  drawn,  and  numerous  suggestions  are  made 
with  reference  to  the  supernatural,  and  the  future  development  of  the 
life  of  God  in  the  Church,  starting  from  this  fandamental  tmik  The 
argument  lacks  breadth  and  proof,  and  suffers  firom  the  absesce  of 
carefully  arranged  tables  of  contents,  or  some  analyses  or  digests 
of  the  whole- process,  which,  though  clear  to  the  author's  own  mind, 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  making  very  perspicuous  to  the  reader. 
After  repeated  perusal,  we  desiderate  a  clearer  statement  of  what 
those  elements  of  the  order  of  the  universe  are,  which  conspicnonsly 
reveal  themselves  in  the  human  life  of  our  Lord.  The  thesis  demands 
more  illustration  and  more  obvious  connecting  links.  In  some  of 
the  letters  of  Mr.  Erskine,  of  Linlathen,  there  are  hints  of  a  similar 
process  of  thought,  which  would  repay  careful  working. 
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The  Young  Men  of  Scripture,  By  the  Eev.  J.  Hiles  Kitchens. 
(Haughton  and  Co.) 

These  fifteen  discourses  on  the  young  men  of  Scripture  have  been 
reprinted  from  the  Christian  World  Pvlpit,  The  characters  selected 
are  Cain  and  Abel,  Isaac,  Joseph,  David  and  Jonathan,  Absalom, 
Hezeldah,  etc,  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Rich  Buler,  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  Eutychus,  Timothy,  and  our  Lord.  The  narratives  are 
bright  and  picturesque,  the  lessons  pertinent  and  practical.  "  The 
penalties  of  vice,"  illustrated  by  the  career  of  Absalom,  are  forcibly 
pressed  home  on  the  frivolous  and  tempted.  ''  The  value  of  true 
Mendship,"  as  portrayed  in  the  love  of  David  and  Jonathan,  is 
tenderly  and  powerfully  urged.  We  think,  that  notwithstanding  the 
author's  disclaimer,  he  is  rather  hard  upon  poor  Eutychus  in  making 
him  the  type  of  carelessness  about  divine  teachings.  A  good  deal 
might  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  closing  discourse,  on  the 
character  of  our  Lord,  like  almost  all  similar  efforts  to  estimate  its 
peerless  grandeur,  does  not  rise  to  the  unique  splendour  of  the  theme ; 
but  we  commend  the  volume  as  likely  to  be  useful  to  those  who 
are  seeking  for  high  principles  of  action,  and  are  willing  to  be  guarded 
against  the  pitfalls  that  surround  them  on  every  side. 

A  HomHetic  Encyclopaedia  of  lUicetrations  in  Theology  and  Morals. 
A  Handbook  of  Practical  Divinity  and  a  Commentsiry  on  Holy 
Scripture.     By  E.  A.  Bertbah.    (E.  D.  Dickinson.) 

Mr.  Bertram  has  compiled  in  this  volume,  which  contains  900  pages 
of  close  but  dear  double  columns^  extracts  from  writers  of  every  age 
on  every  topic  of  theological  and  homiletic  concernment.  He  has 
placed  these  under  appropriate  headings,  and  arranged  them  alpha- 
betically. Under  such  a  word  as  "  Faith ''  there  are  scores  of  sub- 
divisions of  the  subject,  on  which  sound  Scriptural  divines  of  every 
church  have  uttered  their  opinions  or  offered  their  illustrative 
comment.  The  indices  are  very  helpful,  and  transform  the  volume 
into  a  practical  commentary  upon  the  whole  Bible.  The  editor  justly 
expects  that  his  researches  will  be  of  service  to  his  brethren  ''  who 
have  no  access  to  large  libraries, '^  and  hopes  it  will  prove  **  a  little 
library  in  itself/^  Wherever  we  have  turned  we  have  been  struck  with 
the  affluence,  aptness,  and  catholicity  of  these  illustrative  extracts.  On 
one  page  we  see  Burroughs,  Lynch,  Beecher,  and  Guthrie  laid  under 
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contribution,  on  another  Jeremy  Taj  lor,  De  Sales,  Addiflon,  Dickens^ 
liongfellow,  and  QumalL  The  only  defect  that  we  observe  is,  that 
there  is  no  hint  where  to  find  the  extract,  and  no  index  of  the  namfis 
of  the  writers  whom  the  author  has  thus  utilized.  The  volume  will 
be  a  treasure  to  many. 


Bible  Outlines:  Comprehensive  JSpiComes  of  the  leading /eattires  of 
the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  TestamcnU  By  W.  Scott.  (Alfred 
Holness.)  May  be  used  with  advantage  by  Sunday-school  teachers. 
The  brief  outlines  of  the  life  and  position  of  the  several  writers  and 
the  contents  of  the  sacred  Books,  reveal  no  familiarity  with  modem 
scholarship  or  difficulties ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  author  does 
not  hesitate  to  give  positive  opinions  on  many  controverted  questions. 
Seeing  how  the  old  world  is  now  rising  out  of  its  long  grave  and 
confronting  us  in  this  nineteenth  century,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
author  should  on  his  ^mt  page  say :  *'  The  Book  of  Genesis  records 
the  world's  history  for  the  first  1,600  years  or  more,  of  which  not  a 
scrap  of  historical  information  exists  elsewhere  in  book  or  monument. 
Moses,  therefore,  was  the  first  writer  and  the  first  historian." — Ptd- 
pit  Gleanings,  being  selected  Extracts  from  Sermons  preaclied  by  Rev, 
Joseph  Hdlsey.  (John  Snow.)  A  volume  full  of  racy,  original  and 
devout  thinking.  The  extracts  have  not  much  relation  with  each 
other,  but  they  are  bright,  suggestive,  and  interesting.  The  author  & 
illustrative  power  is  remarkable,  and  we  should  like  to  see  more  of 
the  harvest  of  which  these  are  the  gleanings. — Oraiory  and  Orators. 
By  William  Matthews,  LL.D.  From  the  seventh  American  edition. 
(Hamilton.  Adams  and  Co.)  The  place  of  oratory  in  human  affiun, 
the  lost  art  of  rhetorical  speech,  the  qualifications  of  the  orator,  his 
trials,  helps,  and  tests  )of  excellence ;  '^  English,  Irish  and  American 
political  orators,"  ''pulpit  orators,"  and  other  cognate  themes  are  here 
discussed  with  considerable  ability.  Very  vivid  sketches  are  given 
of  the  greatest  modem  orators.  The  well-known  effects  produced  on 
great  occasions  by  Sheridan,  Chatham,  Webster,  Whitefield,  and 
Bobert  Hall,  etc.,  are  pleasantly  reiterated.  The  researches  of  Br. 
Matthews  have  not  famished  him  with  any  new  facts,  but  the  old 
ones  are  well  grouped.— ^nc^e  John  Vassar;  or,  The  Hight  of  Faith. 
By  his  Nephew,  Rev.  T.  H.  Vassar ;  with  an  Introduction  by  Bev. 
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A.  J.  Qordon,  D.D.  (London :  B.  D.  Dickinson.)  Uncle  John 
Vassar,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  truly  described  in  the  quaint 
words  of  a  negro  who  knew  him  well,  as  "  A  real  Christianity."  The 
motto  of  his  life  was,  ''One  thing  I  do/'  and  his  whole  course 
exemplified  it.  "  Instant  in  season,  out  of  season/'  ever  intent  on 
saving  souls  from  death,  he  counted  not  home,  or  comforts,  friends, 
or  even  life  dear  unto  himself,  so  that  he  might  finish  the  work  that 
God  had  given  him  to  do,  and  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  quali- 
fied. This  simple  story  of  his  life  and  work  deserves  wide  circulation , 
— John  Fearoe,  the  Colporteur;  or.  What  shall  we  Bead?  By  the 
Author  of  " Miss  Grey's  Text."  (London:  Elliot  Stock.)  Another 
worker  for  Christ,  of  kindred  spirit  with  "  Uncle  John,"  who  pursued 
his  less  varied  and  humbler  work  with  the  same  untiring  love  and 
zeal.  The  narrative  will  encourage  those  engaged  in  promoting  the 
distribution  of  healthy  Chr.'stian  literature  to  persevere  in  their 
efTorts  and  enlarge  their  sphere  of  labour. — Tl^e  Bot^a  Own  Annual. 
An  illustrated  volume  of  pure  and  entertaining  reading.  Edited  by 
James  Macaulay,  M.A.,  M.D.  (London  :  Leisu/re  Horn-  Office.)  This 
highly  attractive  ''  Annual "  is  the  first  completed  volume  of  "  The 
Bevy's  Own  Paper,"  a  weekly  publication  full  of  information  on  9t 
wide  variety  of  subjects,  conveyed  in  a  style  well  adapted  to  amuse 
as  well  as  to  instruct  young  readers.  The  woodcuts  with  which  it  is 
illustrated  are  abimdant,  and  many  of  them  of  high  merit.  The 
second  volume  is  lately  commenced,  and  we  advise  our  young  friends 
to  lose  no  time  in  ordering  the  numbers  from  the  beginning.  They 
can  scarcely  spend  their  money  to  better  purpose. — Chatterbox  Album 
of  Animab.  (W.  W.  Gardner,  Paternoster  Buildings.)  A  pretty 
book,  full  of  pictures  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  when  we  say  that  the 
woodcuts  are  from  drawings  by  Harrison  Weir  and  F.  W.  Keyl,  we 
need  give  no  further  assurance  of  the  vigour  and  life-likeness  of  the 
sketches.  For  children  fond  of  the  pencil  here  is  an  almost  inexhaus- 
tible supply  of  copies.  Each  picture  is  accompanied  by  a  few  appro- 
priate lines  of  prose  or  poetry. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Patton. 

Thb  American  papeirs  bring  tiie  sad  tidings  of  the  death  of  a  well- 
known  and  highly  esteemed  Congregational  minister  of  the  American 
Ghnrch,  the  Rer,  William  Pattok,  D.D.,  who  died  saddenljathis 
home,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  9th  of  September  last.  Fe 
was  tall  in  stature,  of  commanding  bodily  presence,  diBtJngnwhed 
among  his  brethren  by  intellectual  power,  executive  ability,  and 
earnest  Christian  zeal ;  and  in  the  good  providence  of  God  he  oatlived 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  retaining  his  physical  and  mental  vigour 
and  warm  geniality  of  temperament  up  to  fourscore  years.  He  was 
bom  at  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1798,  a  son  of  Colonel  Robert 
Patton.  He  was  educated  at  Middleburg  College,  Yermont,  where 
he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1818,  and  he  studied  theology  at  Fiinoe- 
ton,  New  Jersey.  He  began  his  ministry  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
one  in  the  city  of  New  Tork.  He  commenced  with  four  persooB  only 
— an  enterprise  which  rapidly  grew,  and  became  the  Broome  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  large  congregation  afterwards  moving  to 
Madison  Avenue.  In  1838  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  tiie  Spring 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  and  some  years  later  took  charge  of  the 
Hammond  Street  Congregational  Church,  labouring  for  the  caoee  of 
Christ  in  the  city  until  1862.  During  this  period  of  three  and  forty 
years  he  was  known  and  esteemed  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  fneoi 
of  missions,  and  an  advocate  of  temperance.  He  frequently  visited 
England,  and  reckoned  among  his  warmest  friends  John  AngeH 
James  of  Birmingham,  Thomas  Raffles  of  Liverpool,  Ralph  Ward- 
law  and  Dr.  Guthrie  of  Glasgow,  William  TJrwickof  Dublin,  Bapti** 
Noel,  Thomas  Binney,  and  James  Hamilton  of  London,  and  odi^ 
who  have  passed  away.  A  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  James,  and  one  to  Sir 
Culling  Eardley  first  suggested  the  idea  of  an  organised  xai(^  ^^ 
Evangelical  Christians  all  over  the  world,  which  was  afterwards  reafi^ 
in  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

From  the  year  1862  Dr.  Patton's  residence  has  been  New  Ha^«^ 
Connecticut,  where  he  had  charge  for  some  time  of  the  College  Str^ 
Congregational  Church ;  and  afterwards  preached  at  occasional  *^ 
special  services.  His  later  labours  here  were  chiefly  literary.  ^ 
wrote  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Judgment  of  Jerusalem,"  and  ano*^*' 
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work,  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  both  of  which  were  publishecl  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society.  Immediately  before  his  last  voyage  to 
England  he  completed  a  work  entitled  "  Bible  Principles  Blostrated 
by  Bible  Characters."  His  name  has  been  associated  for  many  years 
with  the  *^  Cottage  Bible  "  as  its  editotr.  He  rewrote  its  notes  from 
time  to  time,  thus  keeping  it  up  to  the  ^ndard  of  the  latest  Biblical 
researches. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  small  work  of  Dr.  Fatton's,  published  by  the 
National  Temperance  Society  in  1874,  and  entitled  ''  Bible  Wines," 
he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Jus  first  efforts  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. On  Sunday,  September  17th,  1820,  he  delivered  a  discourse 
on  the  subject  from  Bom.  xiL  2,  when  his  observations  were  listened 
to  with  scorn  and  deridon.  The  retail  dealers  threatened  the  jroung 
preacher  with  personal  violence ;  but  he  was  supported  by  a  few  in- 
fluential merchants  and  others  who  knew  the  evils  of  intemperance 
among  their  clerks  and  apprentices.  Himself  a  total  abstainer 
throughout  his  life,  he  was  on  many  occasions  a  stanch  champion  of 
the  movement,  and  frequently  delivered  addresses  on  the  subject  in 
ESngland  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  His  last  important  address 
was  delivered  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Congregational  Temperance 
Society  held  in  Washington  on  February  25th,  1877. 

During  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  Dr.  Patton  crossed  the 
Atlantic  every  year  to  pay  a  summer  visit  to  a  daughter  who 
resides  in  London ;  and  he  was  welcomed  on  these  occasions  by  a 
drcle  of  friends  who  esteemed  and  loved  him  for  his  Christian  zeal, 
his  genial  bearing,  and  his  warm  heart.  He  frequently  attended  the 
closing  meeting  of  the  Session  at  New  College,  and  his  prayers  for  the 
students  who  were  about  to  leave  and  enter  upon  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  so  apt,  so  tender,  so  affectionate,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
His  last  visit  was  in  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  1879,  when  he 
was  eighty-one  years  of  age.  He  looked  hale  and  strong,  with  little  of 
the  stoop  or  faltering  of  old  age,  and  retaining  the  humour,  freshness 
and  intelligence  which  distinguished  him  in  his  earlier  days.  He  was 
still  the  life  of  the  company  wherever  he  went,  winning  the  love  of 
the  young  and  taking  a  lively  interest  in  all  the  stirring  questions  and 
evente  of  the  day.  Like  the  needle  to  the  pole,  his  heart  was  ever 
true  to  Christ  his  Heavenly  Master,  and  whatever  the  subject  of 
discourse^  he  would  lead  it  on  to  that  to  which  his  thoughte  ever 
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reverted,  and  in  which  alone  he  found  rest.  He  usually  crossed  the 
Atlantic  on  the  White  Star  steamships,  and  conducted  the  Sandsj 
services  on  board.  On  August  the  28th  he  took  leave  of  his  friends 
in  England  in  his  usual  health,  and  sailed  in  the  ffermamc  for  New 
York,  his  twenty-fourth  trip  across  the  ocean.  From  Qaeenstovn 
he  wrote,  "  We  have  had  a  heavy  gale  since  leaving  liveipool,  bat 
the  ship  behaved  bravely.  We  have  many  agreeable  passengers.  I 
am  very  well,  and  seated  at  table  on  the  captain's  left,  who  is  veiy 
attentive.  The  wind  is  calming  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  s 
prosperous  voyage."  He  conducted  two  services  on  board  on  the 
Sunday,  one  in  the  morning  with  the  cabin  passengers,  and  one  in 
the  afternoon  with  the  steerage  passengers.  His  noble  form,  standing 
in  the.  cabin  of  the  rolling  ship,  and  his  kindly,  thoughtful  and 
earnest  exhortation  impressed  many.  He  was  requested  to  write  oat 
and  print  his  discourses  of  that  day,  that  the  passengers  might  hare 
them  in  remembrance  of  the  voyaga 

Arriving  at  New  York  on  the  Saturday  following,  he  walked 
ashore  with  as  firm  a  step  as  ever  to  receive  the  greetings  of  his 
family  and  friends  gathered  to  welcome  him.  They  thought  him 
looking  even  stronger  and  better  than  before  he  left  for  Europe.  He 
stayed  in  New  York  over  the  Sunday  with  a  grandson,  and  went  to 
hear  Dr.  Taylor  (whom  he  had  met  at  St.  John's  Wood  Presbyterian 
Church  a  few  weeks  before)  at  the  Broadway  Tabemade.  On 
Monday  he  reached  his  home  in  New  Haven,  received  by  his  daughter 
and  many  friends.  On  Tuesday  evening,  September  9th,  accompanied 
by  his  daughter,  he  attended  the  social  prayer-meeting  of  Center 
Church,  feeling  well  and  happy.  Sitting  near  an  open  window  he 
became  chilled,  and  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  severe  pain  in  hts 
side.  Thinking  he  had  better  leave,  he  was  driven  home  by  a  friend. 
The  doctor  was  summoned,  and  the  remedies  at  first  seeming  to  all^ 
viate,  he  conversed  cheerfully  of  his  summer  trip.  Soon  pain  attacked 
the  left  lung  and  serious  symptoms  of  congestion  followed,  and  in  two 
hours  and  a  half  he  was  gone,  conscious  to  the  last  breath,  dying  in 
the  faith  he  had  so  long  cherished  and  so  often  preached,  and  his  laat 
voluntary  act  one  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  The  noUe  form 
looked  majestic  in  death,  the  perfection  of  manhood  untouched  by 
infirmity,  though  with  the  old  man's  crown  of  glory  on  the  head.  It 
was  a  grateful  thought  for  himself  and  for  his  family  that  he  waa 
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spared  to  reach  home.  He  went  Lome  and  died — or,  more  appro- 
priately, he  died  and  went  home.  After  a  long  and  useful  life  he 
has  gone  to  join  his  many  friends,  his  contemporaries  and  fellow- 
workers  who  are  already  with  the  Lord. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Center  C^iurch,  New  Haven, 
on  September  12th ;  Dr.  Dennen  offered  the  opening  prayer.  Professor 
Barber  followed  with  remarks  full  of  feeling,  apt  and  pertinent. 
The  Eev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  closed  with  an  earnest  affectionate 
prayer  for  the  sorrowing,  particularly  the  two  absent  children — son 
and  daughter,  separated  by  continent  and  ocean.  The  remains  were 
taken  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  interment,  and  laid  by  those  of 
his  £rst  wife,  the  mother  of  his  five  children ;  the  Kev.  Dr.  Barton 
offered  the  prayer  at  the  grave,  and  the  stalks  of  ripened  wheat  laid 
therein  fitly  symbolized  the  closing  of  a  matured  life,  ripe  for 
eternity.  Dr.  Patton's  eldest  son  is  the  Rev.  William  W.  Patton, 
D.D.,  president  of  Howard  University  for  Freedmen  in  Washington. 
His  second  son,  Mr.  Ludlow  Patton,  of  New  York  city,  was  travel- 
ling in  California  when  the  telegram  of  his  father's  death  reached  him 
at  midnight.  He  immediately  replied,  "  Saddest  hour  of  my  life  ; 
read  Psalm  xxxvii.  37."  No  deliberation  could  select  a  more  appro- 
priate motto :  "  Mark  i/ie  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for 
the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.''  W.  U. 

Kev.  John  Graham. 

John  Graham  was  bom  May  19th,  1822,  near  Omagh,  in  County 
Tyrone,  in  he  North  of  Ireland.  As  a  boy  he  was  remarkable 
for  sprightliness  and  energy.  At  school  he  made  rapid  progress 
in  elementary  subjects,  and  when  about  sixteen  he  entered  on 
classical  studies  under  the  tuition  of  his  brother  Charles.  Sub- 
sequently he  studied  for  some  time  in  Abbey  Hall  School,  Omagh, 
which  on  leaving  he  became  a  tutor  in  classics  and  mathematics  ii> 
Poyle  College,  Londonderry.  To  cultivate  his  mind  and  store  it  with 
useful  knowledge  was  at  this  period  the  object  of  his  intense  desire 
and  ardent  pursuit ;  nor  did  he  up  to  the  period  of  his  death  either 
lose  the  desire  or  abandon  the  pursuit. 

Mr.  Graham  was  brought  up  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Lreland, 
and  the  curate  of  the  parish  for  some  time  gave  a  weekly  lecture  in 
his  father's  house.     At  the  same  time  his  father  entertained  the^ 
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Primitiye  Wesleyan  preachers,  who  also  held  a  monthly  serrice 
there.  Through  their  ministry  many  persons  were  awakened  and 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Among  these  were  a  number 
of  young  men  who  afterwards  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  of 
whom  Mr.  Graham  was  one.  After  leaying  Foyle  Ooll^  be 
prosecuted  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  lus  brother  Charles, 
who  was  then  a  minister  in  Dublin.  For  some  time  he  thoogbt  of 
entering  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  (then  Established)  Chorcb ; 
but  the  ''  Tracts  for  the  Times  **  were  in  course  of  publication,  and 
the  perusal  of  some  of  these  led  him  to  change  his  mind,  and  enter 
the  ministry  of  the  denomination  in  which  he  had  been  converted, 
in  connection  with  which  he  laboured  with  great  acceptance  and 
usefulness  for  about  seven  years.  The  development  of  his  ChiiftiaQ 
character  in  the  early  years  of  his  ministry  was  very  marked.  At 
that  period  ecclesiastical  controversy  was  rife  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Graham 
examined  Church  prindples  for  himself,  and  from  the  Word  of  God 
he  came  clearly  to  see  that  the  Church  of  Christ  does  not  consiat  of 
the  members  of  any  State  made  Christians  by  any  forms  or  ordinanoes, 
but  is  composed  of  persons  regenerated  hy  the  Holy  Ghost.  No 
denomination  came  so  near  his  views  as  the  Congregational,  and  to 
this  he  attached  himself.  The  church  in  Moy,  whose  memben  had 
previously  known  him,  invited  him  to  become  its  pastor.  In  Hoj 
his  ministry  rapidly  bore  good  fruity  but  at  the  end  of  about  two 
years  he  received  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church 
at  King's  Inn  Street,  Dublin,  formerly  under  the  care  of  the  Ber. 
Haweis  Cooper.  Here  also  under  his  ministry  the  church  and  con- 
gregation increased  rapidly,  and  this  sphere  he  had  no  vish  to 
exchange  for  any  other.  By  a  remarkable  chain  of  Providential 
circumstances  he  was  however  led  to  Craven  Chapel,  London,  to 
become  the  successor  of  Dr.  Leifchild,  whose  ministry  there  had 
long  been  highly  valued  and  richly  blessed.  On  this  large  iM 
of  labour  he  entered  with  feai*  and  trembling,  regarding  ISxoidh 
in  his  gifts  and  spiritual  power,  as  greatly  inferior  to  his  ^f^ 
cesser.  His  deep  sense  of  responsibility  and  his  need  of  JAn^ 
help  cast  him  much  upon  the  Lord.  His  days  of  preparatuR^ '^^^ 
the  Sunday  were  marked  by  much  prayer  as  well  as  study,  and  his 
profiting  soon  appeared  unto  all.  For  nine  years  his  miniatxy  ^ 
Craven  Chapel  was  eminently  useful  to  all  classes  of  his  hearsrB.   ^ 
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GhristiaQ  geatleman,  sfcrongly  opposed  to  his  views  of  Charoh  oxder, 
after  hearing  him  remarked,  '*  He  does  not  preach  about  the  Gkrapel^ 
he  preaches  the  Oospel  itself." 

His  eldest  brother  having  long  resided  in  Australia,  Mr.  Oraham 
thought  and  read  nrach  on  the  colonies  of  that  vast  territory,  and  after 
due  consideration  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  go  out  to  try,  as  he 
saidy  '^  to  water  the  roots  of  what  he  believed  would  become  great 
nations.*'  To  this  course  he  was  stimulated  by  the  late  Dr.  Bioney. 
He  accordingly  accepted  ^an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church 
in  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  and  there  for  twelve  years  he  laboured 
assiduously.  During  his  ministry  the  growth  of  both  church  and 
congregation  was  large  and  steady,  and  when  he  returned  from  Sydney 
he  left  a  new  chapel  in  Pitt  Street  with  a  vigorous  church  and  congre- 
gation and  with  various  institutions  proportionally  flourishing.  From 
ibis  chapel  and  its  schools  he  cleared  a  debt  of  £16,000.  He  also 
rendered  valuable  aid  to  Camden  College  and  many  other  important 
instituiions. 

He  left  Sydney  not  only  with  the  love  of  the  people  to  whom  he 
ministered,  but,  we  believe,  with  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who 
knew  him.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  the  church  at  Clifton 
Road,  Brighton,  invited  him  to  become  its  pastor,  and  there  for  the 
three  remaining  years  of  his  life  his  ministry  was  greatly  blessed. 
The  church  and  congregation  steadily  increased,  and  the  debt  on  the 
building,  amounting  to  £5,000,  he  in  two  years  reduced  to  £3,000. 

He  was  very  happy  and  successful  in  scientific  and  other  lectures, 
and  he  conducted  several  missions  in  different  parts  of  England  to  the 
profit  of  many.  His  health  was  good,  and  bright  prospects  seemed  to 
open  of  successful  work  in  future  years  both  for  himself  and  the 
church.  The  church  required  renovation,  and  as  this  gave  him  time 
for  a  prolonged  absence,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  family  of  a  deceased 
brother  in  America.  While  staying  with  his  nephew.  Dr.  James 
Graham,  of  Philadelphia,  he  visited  Cape  May,  and  on  the  1st  of 
August  last,  in  the  [act  of  endeavouring  to  rescue  his  niece,  Miss 
Augusta  Graham,  who  had  got  beyond  her  depth  while  bathing,  he 
died  of  heart  disease.  For  thirty-seven  years  he  had  preached  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  with  scarcely  one  week's  intermission,  for  even  in 
his  holidays  he  did  not  cease  to  preach*. 

His  ministry  was  instructive  and  arresting.  He  fixed  and  retained 
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tbe  attention  of  hia  hearers.  Almost  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
address  he  laid  hold  on  their  sympathies ;  and  his  earnestness  and 
manifest  desire  for  their  spiritual  and  eternal  good  opened  a  waj  to 
their  hearts. 

With  his  pen  also  he  served  the  Lord.  He  published  seToral 
works,  of  which  the  last,  ''  Eternal  Life  in  Prospect  and  Fossessum," 
gives  a  good  idea  both  of  the  doctrines  which  he  taught  and  of  his 
manner  of  enunciating  them.  C.  G. 


J^tttewttal   D;tttittfi8  of  ilgt   Cottgreptiflttal  IRrm  id 

Oaediff  and  some  of  the  surrounding  towns,  including  Newport, 
have  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  task  of  receiving  the  six  hundred 
ministers  and  delegates  who  last  month  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Congregational 'Union.  Members  of  all  denominations  opened  their 
hearts  and  homes  and  gave  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  their  Indepen- 
dent brethren* 

The  introductory  sermon  was  preached  on  Monday  evening, 
October  13th,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Mellor,  of  Halifax,  from  the  text, 
"  It  is  time  for  Thee,  Lord,  to  work,  for  they  have  made  void  Ihj 
law.'*  It  was  a  masterly  discourse ;  and  if  the  former  part  was 
listened  to  by  the  majority  of  the  audience  with  a  sense  of  satis&ction, 
as  the  preacher  sought,  Ipy  hard  reasoning,  to  demolish  the  position 
taken  by  the  enemies  of  Ood's  law,  the  latter  part  aroused  feelings 
of  deepest  inteiest  and  solemn  emotion  as  the  necessity  of  resl  fiutk 
in  the  truths  professedly  believed  was  urged  with  intense  earnestness, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spiiit  was  enforced  with  a  cogency  oot 
unmingled  with  pathos. 

The  business  of  the  Assembly  began  as  usual  with  the  GhainoAn's 
address.  The  subject  selected  by  Mr.  Cuthbertson  was,  « Indepen- 
dency as  a  Witness-bearer.'*  We  cannot  do  more  than  indicate  the 
theme,  and  urge  our  readers  to  peruse  this  thoughtful,  chaste,  and 
timely  production  with  utmost  care.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  suipaflod  the 
highest  expectations  of  his  brethren,  and  throughout  the  proceediogs 
of  the  assembly  proved  himself  an  urbane  and  able  Moderator. 
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The  first  "ptCper  was  read  by  Mr.  Henry  Spicer,  on  "  The  Reforms 
required  in  oar  College  System.''  It  contained  some  useful  sugges- 
tions, many  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  ad  interim  report  of  the 
special  committee  that  has  been  dealing  with  the  subject,  and  the 
adoption  of  which  was  moved  by  Bev.  A.  MacKennal,  and  seconded 
by  Kev.  J.  Macfadyen.  A  discussion  ensued,  and  the  resolution  was 
carried.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  frequent  discussion  of  this 
important  question  will  lead  to  such  closer  connection  between  our 
colleges  as  may  result  in  securing  for  our  theological  students  a  more 
thorough  and  e£5cient  training.  The  high  standard  of  education 
throughout  the  land  renders  it  imperative  that  a  higher  culture 
should  be  attained  by  those  who  are  to  be  the  exponents  and 
defenders  of  Christianity  among  the  Churches. 

This  topic  was  followed  in  logical  order  by  one  relating  to  the 
removal  and  settlement  of  ministers.  It  was  introduced  as  before, 
by  Bevs.  B.  Ann  and  H.  T.  Bobjohns,  and  so  great  was  its  impor- 
tance deemed,  that  the  discussion  of  it  was  adjourned  to  the  following 
day,  when  with  but  slight  opposition  it  was  resolved  that  the  county 
associations  should  be  urged  to  consider  the  desirableness  of  appoint- 
ing a  '^  confidential  committee  with  which  vacant  churches  and 
unsettled  ministers  may  correspond." 

At  the  second  session,  after  the  question  just  referred  to  had  been 
settled,  a  resolution  was  passed,  approving  of  the  proposal  to  close 
all  public-houses  in  Wales  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Then  followed  what 
IS  always  a  pleasant  episode  in  the  "proceedings  of  the  Union — the 
reception  of  deputations  from  other  denominations.  These  friendly 
greetings  having  been  exchanged,  the  attention  of  the  meeting  was 
called  to  the  Afghan  war,  and  after  eloquent  speeches  from  the  Bev. 
J.  G.  Bogers,  Mr.  Bichard,  M.P.,  and  others,  a  resolution  condemna- 
tory of  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  question  was 
carried  with  much  enthusiasm.  In  the  last  place  the  never-flagging . 
energies  of  the  Assembly  were  directed  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bees  to  the 
Position,  Prospects  and  Besponsibilities  of  Welsh  Congregationalism. 
At  the  third  session  deputations  from  Scotland  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia were  welcomed,  and  then  a  thoughtful  and  important  paper  was 
read  iy  Mr.  Alfred  Barnes,  on  the  Connection  between  Spiritual  Life 
and  the  Consecration  of  Money.  Several  useful  hints  were  thrown 
out  both  by  Mr.  Barnes  and  others,  showing  how  the  wealthy  might 
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HBO  tlieir  posaeMiaDS  in  promotiiig  ilie  well-beiiig  of  the  poor  and 
Giunmal  daawft  The  suhjecfc  of  Special  MiflfiionB  iraa  introduced 
hj  theBev.  6.  8.  Beenej,  of  Readings  and  a  resolation,  moved  bj  the 
Ber.  6.  S-Bazrett  and  seconded  hj  Mr.  W.  R  Barkor,  of  Brisio], 
mging  the  queetion  on  the  attention  of  the  county  ^annmajaAni^  $j^ 
of  the  Chnrdi  Aid  and  H<wie  MiwrionaTy  Society.  A  brief  diflcoBDon 
followed  and  then  came  the  reeolationa  (called  official)  d  thanks  to 
the  Chairman,  the  qieakers,  and  the  friends  at  Cardiff.  Thus  ended 
the  Autumnal  Sessioosof  1879,  haTing  been  marked  bj  great  hanumf 
of  sentiment  and  eameetaiess  in  the  diaeussion  of  several  unportut 
topics. 

The  political  element  was,  as  usual  of  late  years,  somewhat  pco- 
minent,  but  the  question  relating  to  the  spiritual  state  of  the  Churches 
was  dealt  with  eameetly  and  thoughtfully,  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
many,  the  idea  of  speeial  missions  awakened  no  oppoaition.  It  seenMd 
to  be  felt,  that  without  taking  a  pessimist  view  of  the  Churdies,  sneh 
methods  might  do  much  to  qui^en  the  sj^toal  life  of  the  memhen^ 
and  to  stimulate  them  to  more  active  Christian  service. 

The  public  meetings  were  large  and  enthusiastie.  At  the  first  of 
these,  Mr.  Henry  Richard,  M.P.,  dealt  with  the  Church  Congress  held 
the  week  before  at  Swansea,  and  showed  how  unlikely  it  is  thii  Uie 
Welsh  Diasenters  will  ever  be  induced  to  return  to  the  Estshlislied 
Church,  even  though  better  pastors  should  be  appointed  and  a  richer 
pasture  provided.  Bather,  we  think  that  the  future  will  find 
them  to  be  m&re  firmly  attached  than  ever  to  their  free  GhtixoheSy 
and  towards  this  result  we  trust  that  the  Congregational  Union  mM^ 
ings  held  last  month  in  Cardiff  will  have  contributed  in  no  flsttl^ 
degree.  B.  S.  A. 


The  Managers  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Seen* 
mental  Collections  in  aid  of  the  ''Widows'  Fund " :— Dewaboi7> 
by  Mr.  A.  Qreenwood,  £7  6s.;  Liverpool,  Homewood  Chapel,  bj^* 
J.  Gillson,  £6  178.  2d. ;  Sheffield,  by  Bev.  T.  S.  King,  £5;  Bii)»&- 
head,  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Minns,  £A  4&  ;  Saltaire,  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Armstrong* 
£2  58.  2d. ;  Ilkeston,  by  Bev.  J.  Homing,  £1  10s. ;  Wincheitei!^  ^^ 
Mr.  W.  Joyce,  £1  Is.  9d. 
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THE  drawing,  firom  which  the  frontispiece  to  the  present  number  of 
the  Chronicle  is  taken,  was  kindly  supplied  by  a  friend,  who  had 
executed  it  from  various  outline  sketches  and  descriptions  sent  by 
Dr.  Southon. 

*'  The  grave/'  he  writes,  "  is  near  the  foot  of  a  sloping  hill,  covered  with 
trees,  with  here  and  there  a  gneiss  rock  peeping  through  the  foliage  and 
varying  the  scene.  A  cleared  space  around  the  grave  shows  at  its  edges 
the  woods  to  be  just  like  an  English  copse,  except  that  in  various  places  a 
baobab,  without  leaves,  rears  itself  above  the  surrounding  trees,  among 
which  are  found  no  palms  nor  tropical  vegetation.  The  grave  is  marked 
by  an  oval  heap  of  stones,  neatly  built  up,  with  a  head-board  of  mahogany. 

''  From  this  deeply  interesting  spot,  which  faces  the  west,  one  looks  down 
upon  a  very  extensive  view.  In  front  is  the  Chunyo  Pass,  with  hills  on 
either  side,  on  the  road  to  UjijL  To  the  south,  in  the  distance,  stretch 
the  ranges  of  Usagara  and  Wahei,  and,  nearer,  the  hills  forming  the 
Mpwapwa  basin,  which  is  simply  a  plain  with  its  forest  of  trees  and  many 
tembes. 

"  We  turn  our  backs  upon  this  quiet  and  pleasant  spot  sorrowfully,  for 
we  are  leaving  the  grave  of  one  whom  we  respected  and  loved." 

Passing  from  the  material  scene  with  its  surroundings,  this  grave  has 
aspects  and  relations  which  eminently  fit  it  to  be  the  resting-place  of 
Joseph  Mullens.  For  the  ardent  missionazy,  eager  for  new  fields  on  which 
to  plant  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  and  feeling  the  busy  routine  of  Blom- 
field  Street  to  be  irksome ;  for  the  broad-hearted  Christian  worker,  who 
recognised  a  brotherhood  with  all  Christian  labourers ;  and  for  the  earnest 
geographer,  who,  with  absorbing  interest,  loved,  with  instrument  and 
note-book  in  hand,  to  mark  and  record  the  various  features  of  new  ground, 
where  could  a  more  congenial  resting-place  be  found  ?  A  grave  on  a  hill- 
side at  Mpwapwa,  on  the  way  to  a  new  and  difficult  field  of  Christian 
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enterprisOi  in  the  burial-groiind  of  a  Society  with  which  he  had  long  been 
closely  linked  in  object,  sympathy  and  co-operation^  would  sorely  haye 
been  chosen  by  him  in  piefesence  to  ooe,  though  with  &tiieis  and  brethren, 
in  Abney  Park  Cemetery. 

On  July  12th  a  very  small  company  stoodi  with  sorrowful  hearts,  at  the 
grave  at  lil|>wapwa ;  but  on  the  evening  of  Oetober  Srd,  at  Uaion  Qiq^ 
IsHngtoD,  a  much  larger  nmnber  met  at  ^bs  grave,  in  spirit,  to  join  in  a 
Mbhosial  Sebvioe.  The  place  of  meeting  was  appropriate,  for  that  was 
the  place  of  worship  with  which  Dr.  Mullens  was  connected,  and  there,  on 
April  20th,  not  six  months  before,  he  bade  an  alEeotioQate  fiurewell  to  his 
fellow  church-members  and  friends.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  were  present 
at  the  memorial  service^  would  recall  the  touching  scene  at  the  valedictoij 
prayer-meeting  which,  on  that  evening,  followed  the  ordinary  service,  when, 
in  a  few  sentences,  interrupted  more  than  once  by  his  deep  emotion,  he 
besought  the  sympathy  and  the  prayers  of  those  present  for  himself  and 
his  companions  in  the  risk  and  difficulties  which  they  might  encounter. 

The  assembly  at  the  memorial  service  was,  as  was  designed,  thoroughly 
representative  in  its  character,  including  the  Chairman,  Deputy  Chairman, 
and  numerous  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  Secretaries, 
and  also  representatives  of  several  missionary  societies  and  other  Christian 
institutions.  The  Bev.  Dr.  AUon,  the  pastor,  fitly  presided.  The  serrice 
wa9  of  a  devotional  character ;  and,  while  thought  was  naturally  directed  to 
the  grave  at  Mpwapwa,  and  thanks  were  presented  to  Gk>d  for  the  life, 
example,  and  widely  effective  Christian  service  of  him  who  had  ftllen  so 
early  in  his  new  and  arduous  enterprise,  earnest  supplications  were  pre- 
sented for  the  safety  and  success  of  the  members  of  the  Society's  Central 
African  Mission,  both  at  the  Lake  and  on  their  way  thither,  and  also  for 
all  missionary  operations. 

In  the  devotional  part  of  the  service,  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rer.  G. 
Wilkinson,  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Mullens,  also  by  the  Revs.  Dr.  Raleigh 
•and  A.  Hannay,  representing  the  Congregational  Union,  and  by  the  Rev. 
L.  B.  White,  MA,  Secretary  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  At  internes 
in  the  service,  brief  addresses  were  delivered,  expressing  affectionate  and 
appreciative  remembrance  of  the  departed,  and  sympathy  with  the  Society 
in  the  loss  sustained  through  his  death.  These  addresses  were  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Allon,  the  Rev.  S.  Hebditch,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Dfarectors,  the  Rev.  H.  Wright,  M.A.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Qinrch 
MiasionaTy  Society,  Hugh  Matheson,  Esq.,  Convener  of  the  English  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Missions,  and  the  Rev.  C.  E.  B.  Reed,  M.A.|  Secretary 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
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iN  onr  last  number  it  was  stated  that,  on  comparing  notes  with  Dr. 
Baxter  aii  Mpwapwa,  the  members,  of  the  Society's  Expedition  dis- 
«OYered  that  the  route  mto  Ugogo  whidi  he  had  taken  differed  somewhat 
from  that  usnallj  adopted  by  white  tvaYelleffs.  Diyerging  to  the  north 
soon  after  leartng  Chunjo,  it  continued  in  a  straight  line  as  far  as  Uyni. 
It  was  also  stated  that  Messrs.  Squthoit  and  Griffith  had  resolved  to 
avail  themselves  of  Dr.  Baxter's  experiancey  by  following  in  the  track  thus 
marked  out  for  them.  From  a  sabsequittart;  mail  we  loam  that  their 
intention  has  been  carried  into  effect.  With  what  suocess  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Southon,  dated  Lagula,  Ugogo, 
August  6th : — 

*^  We  left  Mpwapwa  on  the  21st  of  July,  aud  in  excellent  health  and  spirits 
began  our  journey  through  Ugogo.  I  had  previously  engaged  a  kirangozi  for  the 
new  route  we  expected  to  take,  and  also  consented  to  travel  in  front  of  a  large 
Wanyamweai  caravan  which  was  going  through  UyuL 

"  For  six  miles  we  travelled  the  ordinary  road  towards  Ckunyo ;  then  we  made 
four  miles  N.  to  a  village  called  Nukombe.    This  was  our  first  day's  journey. 

'^  The  next  two  days  were  occupied  in  crossing  the  '  Marenga  Mkali,'  in  a  N.W. 
direction.  Our  men  suflfercd  somewhat  from  lack  of  water,  but  providentially  we 
found  some  before  their  distress  was  very  urgent.  We  arrived  at  Mahamba,  the 
village  to  which  we  were  going,  about  noon  the  second  day,  having  travelled 
about  twenty-six  miles  in  a  N.W.  direction.  After  settling  the  hongo  at  this  place 
we  went  four  miles  further  on,  and  entered  the  village  of  Masanga.  Here  hongo 
was  quickly  settled,  and  twenty  miles  W.N.W.  further  on  brought  us  to  Njassa. 
The  next  place  was  Kitunda,  five  miles  W.  of  Njassa.  From  thence  a  splendid 
journey,  in  one  day,  of  twenty- two  miles  due  W.,  brought  us  to  Hirindi,  where 
we  rested  one  day,  and  the  next  did  another  good  day's  journey  of  twenty  miles, 
arriving  at  Kigania.  At  ELiganza  we  spent  Sunday,  and*  as  the  next  day  was 
occupied  in  settling  hongo,  we  did  not  leave  until  the  following  Tuesday,  when  we 
reached  this  place,  ten  miles  by  road,  but  about  six  in  a  straight  direction.  At 
all  of  the  above-named  places,  from  Mahamba,  we  paid  a  small  hongo,  generally 
taking  a  day  to  settle  it,  as  is  the  custom  on  this  load. 

^None  of  these  places  mentioned,  except  Kiganra,  are  on  any  map.  I 
beUeve  it  to  be  placed  too  far  S.  Dr.  Baxter  travelled  about  half  the  distance 
between  this  and  Mpwapwa,  Otherwise  no  European  hae  ever  been  on  this  road 
befove. 

**  From  this  place  we  go  on  to  Unanguele,  due  W.  about  four  miles — not  the 
Unanquira  o^  Stanley's  map — ^whieh  is  the  last  hongo  place  in  this  part  of  Ugogo. 
From  thence  to  Muhalala,  and  then  on  to  Koi  Kirondah,  which  we  hope  to  reach 
on  the  twentieth  day  from  Mpwapwa  Twelve  days  from  Koi  Kirondah  will 
bring  us  to  Uyui,  and  six  more  to  Urambo.'' 

UooGO  AKD  res  iNHABITAirrS. 
"  The  country  through  which  we  have  passed  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  such 
as  travellers  have  described  South  Ugogo ;  but  there  are  long  stretches  of  well- 
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wooded  and  beautiM  country — as,  for  instance,  between  jilasomga  and  Hizindi^ 
such  as  I  have  not  read  of  on  the  southern  route*  Qenerally  speaking,  we  bare 
travelled  between  ranges  of  >^^*n«  running  E.  and  W.  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey,  and  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  the  first  part 

"  The  people  we  have  visited  and  travelled  among  are  certainly  not  entitled  to 
the  vicious  character  which  those  of  the  Mvumi  and  Eadidimo  road  have  earned. 
From  the  first,  we  noticed  a  lack  of  the  bold,  audacious  manner  so  often  described 
as  belonging  to  the  Wagogo  ;  nor  have  we  found  them  a  thievish,  deceptive  lot 
We  have  taken  but  few  of  the  precautions  adopted  by  other  travellers  against 
thieving,  yet  we  have  not  lost  one  pice- worth  of  anything  from  this  came. 
When  I  tell  you  that  we  have  admitted  them  to  our  tents  at  all  times  and  in  any 
numbers,  that  we  have  never  built  a  boma  or  adopted  any  measure  to  keep  tbese 
people  out  of  our  camp,  you  will  see  at  once  that  it  was  not  for  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity that  they  did  not  steaL  My  impression  is  that  they  are  a  simple,  pastoral 
people  ;  not  an  aggressive  race — ^for  I  can  find  no  authentic  information  respectiiig 
their  warring  against  their  neighbours  or  attacking  passing  caravans ;  coiioiu  and 
credulous  in  the  extreme ;  superstitious,  but  withal  of  a  &r  higher  order  than  the 
coast  tribes  as  far  as  Mpwapwa. 

'*  Many  of  them  have  very  intellectual,  and  even  classical-looking  &oes ;  some 
of  the  men  are  really  handsome  in  figure,  while  the  women  ore,  many  of  them, 
pretty  and  intelligent. 

'^  The  houses^r,  rather,  habitations — of  these  people  are  all  of  them  of  the 
tembe  style,  and  really  good,  substantial  dwellings,  some  of  them  being  as  lazge 
as  one  hundred  feet  square. 

''The  youths  and  young  men  make  a  great  parade  of  immense  speara, hovs, 
and  arrows  ;  but  the  older  men  simply  carry  a  long  stick ;  and  the  entire  absence 
of  wound-scars,  which  I  have  looked  for  in  vain,  confirms  the  opinion  before  ex- 
pressed, namely,  that  they  are  not  an  aggressive  people. 

''  Ornaments  of  very  many  kinds  are  worn,  and,  did  time  and  space  permit,  I 
should  like  to  give  you  a  description  of  some  of  them ;  but  I  must  content  myself 
with  saying  that  some  of  them  are  not  inelegant,  and  all  display  a  Luge  amocmt 
of  mechanical  ingenuity.  Here  I  may  mention  that  the  native  blacksmith  at 
Kiganza  repaired  an  iron  bedstead  which  was  broken,  and  did  it  very  creditably 
indeed." 

Thb  Honqo  System; 

''  Kongo  is  very  little  indeed  when  compared  with  that  of  other  routes.  I  may 
mention  that  the  brass  and  copper  wire,  beads,  and  cloth  paid  by  Mr.  Hore  as 
hongo  on  the  southern  road  was  more  than  ten  times  the  value  of  all  that  I  have 
paid  or  expect  to  pay  on  this  road. 

"  1  am  led  to  believe  that  originally  hongo  was  a  kind  of  water  tax,  as  that 
commodity  is  so  scarce  in  Ugogo,  the  people  having  to  dig  large  holes  and  often- 
times make  extensive  excavations  in  order  to  obtain  it.  Hence  they  would  valne 
it  highly,  and,  as  a  passing  caravan  uses  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  is  Hot 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Wagogo  would  make  them  pay  for  it  At  IQassa, 
the  people  told  us  they  would  be  glad  to  see  us  gone,  for  they  were  afiiid  we 
should  drink  all  their  water. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Wanyamwezi  chief,  who  is'our  kiranzo^  and  who  has 
travelled  this  road  several  tunes,  that  we  have  had  to  pay  leas  than  an  Arab  or 
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other  caravan.  He  says,  moreoTer,  that  the  Wagogo  charge  a  higher  rate  for 
Wanyamwezi  than  for  Wangwana,  and  an  Arab  trader  will  frequently  get  through 
with  almost  nothing  by  leading  several  caravans  at  one  time,  and,  taking  from 
each  a  few  cloths,  will  settle  the  hongo,  as  if  the  whole  belonged  to  himself. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  only  fairly  and  honestly,  I  have  had  no  scruples  in 
taking  charge  of  a  Wanyamwezi  caravan  of  about  300  men,  the  greater  portion  of 
whom  belong  to  Mirambo's  territory,  and  who  hail  me  as  a  friend  of  their  master's 
and  consequently  theirs.  They  have  been  very  serviceable,  and  have  frequently 
enabled  me  to  settle  a  small  hongo  by  their  paying  in  cheap  cloths  the  number 
required,  whilst  often  I  have  none  of  the  kind  demanded.  I  have  always  gone  on 
the  principle  of  fully  explaining  our  object  and  position,  and  demanding  for  the 
white  man  a  different  standing  to  that  of  the  Arab  or  Wanyamwezi  trader.  It 
has  had  the  desired  effect;  for  I  have  heard  a  Mgogo  chief  say, '  How  can  I  charge 
the  Musunffu  a  heavy  hongo  ;  he  is  not  a  trader,  and  has  only  sufficient  cloths  to 
pay  for  food  ?  He  says  he  is  my  friend,  and  glad  to  see  me ;  the  Arabs  never  say 
that,'  &c.  In  one  or  two  places,  where  the  debasing  influence  of  excessive  pombe 
drinking  has  been  at  work,  I  have  had  a  little  trouble  with  the  chief,  but  never 
really  any  serious  difficulty. 

'^I  have  received  several  presents  of  sheep,  goats,  and,  at  Kiganza,  an  ox. 
These,  with  the  accommodation  of  plenty  of  water,  food  for  the  men,  and  provisions 
for  ourselves,  have  gone  f&r  to  liquidate  any  expenditure  in  the  shape  of  hongo. 
I  trust  other  white  men  who  come  this  road  will  find  as  good  a  reception  as  I 
have  met  with." 

Mission  Prospects. 

"  In  this  part  of  Ugogo  there  are,  I  should  think,  very  promising  openings  for 
Christian  work,  for  not  only  are  the  people  very  suited  in  habits  and  disposition 
for  missionary  operations,  but  they  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Within  a  radius 
of  ten  miles  from  the  spot  I  am  now  writing  on,  the  people  may  be  numbered  by 
thousands,  and,  having  immense  flocks  and  herds,  are  not  in  the  impoverished 
condition  which  characterizes  the  coast  tribes  generally.  We  are  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  Mpwapwa,  and,  I  think,  a  suitable  place  might  be  found  in 
this  vicinity  if  it  were  thought  desirable  to  establish  a  mission-station  in  this  part 
of  Ugogo.  All  the  chiefis  I  have  talked  with  on  the  subject  were  exceedingly 
pleased  with  the  idea,  and  expressed  their  willingness  to  aid  as  far  as  their  power 
allowed  them, 

"  I  shall  report  further  on  this  subject  as  I  journey  onwards,  always  bearing  in 
inind  that  somewhere  on  the  direct  road  between  Mirambo's  and  Mpwapwa  w^ould 
be  desirable." 

•   Our  Present  Condition 

"  I  might  say,  with  intense  satisfaction,  is  excellent.  Since  leaving  Saadani,  not 
.£1  worth  of  goods  has  either  been  lost,  stolen,  or  damaged  in  any  way.  Every- 
thing is  in  good  working  order.  The  loads  are  satisfactory  to  the  men,  who  are 
cheerful,  happy,  and  contented.  Grumbling  is  rarely  heard,  quarrelling  never, 
and,  above  all,  their  eager  willingness  to  help  us  in  our  joumeyings,  either  by 
making  long  marches,  carrying  heavy  loads,  or  doing  the  sometimes  arduous  w^ork 
which  camp-life  always  entails,  have  won  for  them  a  place  in  my  heart  which  is 
something  beyond  respect  and  admiration.  They  are  very  faithful  in  all  things, 
beyond  measure,  so  that  I  never  trouble  about  looking  things  up  for  the  sake  of 
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security.  Of  the  chisffs  I  can  onlf^  say  that  wards  will  not  ean.Yej  the  pnuses  I 
would  bestow  upon  them.  They  are  strictly  coosdeiEtioiia  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  which  fall  to  their  share,  and  would  at  any  time  do  anything,  or 
suffer  any  hardship,  rather  tham  allow  any  of  our  property  or  selves  to  he  isjuFed 
in  the  slightest  d^ree.  We  are  veiy  much  like  a  huge,  happy  fisanily,  of  which  I 
Jim  the  honoured  head. 

"  Mr.  Griffith  and  myself  are  in  very  excellent  health  and  spirits,  being  Tery 
rarely  '  out  of  sorts '  in  either  one  or  the  other.  We  do  not  forget  ^  the  fnanh 
behind,'  but  we  press  forward  to  '  the  friends  before ' ;  and,  whilst  we  dailr 
take  up  our  round  of  duties,  and  nightly  seek  the  sweet  repose  of  refreshing  sleep 
which  a  hard  day's  work  rarely  denies  us,  we  do  not  fail  to  remember  yon  all 
^t  the  Throne  of  Grace,  nor  do  we  forget  that  your  prayers  and  suppliGation3  on 
our  behalf  ever  bring  us  help  &om  on  high  to  assist  us  in  all  thiags,  and  a  divine 
protection  in  times  of  danger. 

'^  Our  future  prospects  are  cheering  in  the  extreme.  Not  only  haye  we  aheadv 
passed  the  worst  part  of  our  journey,  and  that  in  comparative  ease  and  comfort, 
but  the  fature  route  is  known  to  us,  and  presents  every  prospect  of  being  aecom- 
plished  in  peace,  safety,  and  a  very  short  time.  I  feel  sure  a  good  reception  twaits 
us  at  Mirambo's,  and  I  hope  to  find  the  goods  left  by  Mr.  Dodgshon  in  thdr 
entirety,  and  quite  at  our  disposal." 

ni.— Sjenal  ^ra^tr  for  %  Bomi^'s  gtissks. 

AT  the  Half-Yearly  Meefdng  of  the  Directors,  on  Wednesday,  Oeioher 
8th,  the  Board  Committee— composed  of  vBpresentatiTea  froin 
various  parts  of  the  country — ^placed  the  followiiig  recommendation  befixre 
the  Directors : — 

<<  The  Board  Committee  suggest  to  the  Board  that  ihey  should  iaTite 
their  constituents  thxoughout  the  country  to  set  apart  a  time  for  offeriig 
Special  Prayer  to  God  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  aoaid  the  diffiealtics  aad 
perplexities  which  are  now  felt,  with  regard  both  to  its  income^  and  its 
work  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  connection  with  its 
African  Missions." 

This  recommendation  at  once  commended  itself  to  the  best  fedings  of 
the  Board,  and  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Directors  deeply  feel  their  present  need  ojf  the  prayerful  sympaUiy 
of  the  Churches.  The  impoverished  state  of  the  funds,  the  punfol  losses 
by  death  of  devoted  workers,  the  imperilled  condition  of  the  Central 
African  Mission,  and  other  caxises  of  anxiety,  all  concur  to  suggest  the  need 
of  special  and  fervent  prayer  for  Divine  guidance  and  help.  They,  there- 
fore, earnestly  invite  their  ministerial  brethren  throughout  the  oountr; 
kindly  to  join  in  a  Concert  of  Prayer  at  one  or  both  of  their  usual  aerriees 
on  Lord's  Day,  November  2nd,  feeling  sure  that  in  answer  to  such  usited 
supplications,  "  God,  even  our  God,  will  give  us  His  blessing." 
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THE   BEZANOZINO,  OR   BUSH    HEOPLE. 
By  the  Rev.  P.  G.  Pbake.* 

THE  B^QOz^Qo  are  known  by  different  names,  some  -of  which  they 
accept  among  themselyes,  and  others  which  are  given  them  by 
the  people  of  neighbouring  provinces. 

Dr.  Mullens,  in  his  '' Twelve  Months  in  Madagascar,"  p.  38,  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  the  country  of  the  Bezanozano  which  h£  calls  Ankay, 
and  I  cannot  do  better,  in  trying  to  give  an  idea  of  what  it  is  like,  than 
introduce  liis  words  here : — "  The  plain  of  Ankay  is  a  place  of  peculiar 
interest;  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  island.  It  is  a  vast  plain  of 
sedimentary  clay,  enclosed  by  bordering  hills,  which  run  in  a  direction 
from  north  to  south.  Ankay  proper  is  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty 
mUes  long  (including  the  Antsibanaka  it  may  be),  and  here  (Moramanga) 
ia  about  twenty  miles  broad. 

"  Ankay  idkould  be  a  level  plain.  It  once  was  so.  But  its  material  is 
soft  and  friable,  and  water  speedily  washes  it  away.  For  countless  ages, 
storms,  floods,  waternspouts  and  steady  rains  have  made  havoc  of  its 
surface.  It  is  ploughed  and  scored  into  little  valleys  in  all  directions ;  but 
the  scorings  all  find  an  outlet  and  pass  from  one  to  another,  till  they  reach 
the  central  drain  of  all,  the  valley  of  the  Mangoro  River/' 

The  valley  lies  between  lat.  IS''  and  20""  S.,  and  long.  ^S""  and  49""  E. 

Precise  information  respecMi^  the  population  in  the  valley  is  not  easily 
attained,  as  the  people  are  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  country.  The 
"  hetroy^*  which  is  feudal  land  or  rice  ground,  given  by  the  Government, 
but  subject  to  a  yearly  tax,  is  the  only  means  of  getting  an  approximate 
estimate  as  to  how  many  people  there  are.  There  are  known  to  be  3,060 
hetra  in  the  Bezanozano.  Every  man  is  not  a  holder  of  hetra^  but 
only  one  man  in  ten  has  this  privilege.  If  we  allow  what  is  considered 
the  very  low  average  of  three  houses  to  one  hetra^  and  again  five 
persons  to  each  house,  there  would  be  9,180  houses,  and  45,900  persons  in 
the  valley  of  the  Bezanozano. 

Rice  Cultivation. 

The  rice  fields  are  plentiful,  but  narrow,  being  made  at  the  bottom  of 

the  numerous  gullies,  and  their  mode  of  working  them  is  different  from 

what  is  customary  in  Imerina.     Excepting  some  of  the  immigrants^  the 

people  do  not  transplant  the  rice,  but  sow  it  broadcast.      Neither  do  they 

*  Abridged  from  the  ^'  Antananarivo  Annual/'  ChriBtmas,  1878. 
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dig  the  fields,  but  flood  the  grounds  a  few  inches  deep  in  water,  and  then 
driye  the  cattle  backwards  and  forwards  until  it  is  well  trampled,  and  all 
the  grass  and  weeds  trodden  under.  Little  banks  of  mud  are  then  pre- 
pared to  dam  in  the  water,  and  after  this  the  seed  is  scattered,  and  is  left 
on  the  surface  to  shoot  before  the  grounds  are  flooded  again ;  after  ih» 
second  flooding  it  grows  very  fast,  and  is  soon  ripe.  The  Hoyss  tbink 
there  is  a  great  waste  in  this  mode  of  planting  rice.  The  rice  planting 
season  is  a  time  of  great  festivity  and  general  rejoicing.  When  a  man 
intends  to  "  m^mpihdsy "  (work  his  fields  with  oxen),  he  gets  all  his 
relations  and  family  connections  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand.  He  boirow» 
all  their  oxen,  and  appoints  a  day  for  the  work.  They  come  together  at 
early  dawn,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  persons,  and  bringing  such  cattle 
as  they  possess.  Cattle  numbering  from  four  or  five  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  may  be  seen  brought  to  this  work.  They  are  then  driven  as  already 
mentioned,  the  men  and  boys  following  them  over  the  deep  mud,  beating 
them  with  a  roll  of  raw  hide,  and  shouting  to  their  utmost,  until  the 
grounds  are  thoroughly  worked  into  the  consistence  of  mortar.  This  on 
the  whole  is  veiy  cruel  work,  and  oxen  often  stick  fast  and  sink,  unable  to 
rise  tmtil  the  next  day,  while  others  occasionally  get  out  of  the  herd  and 
escape.  In  the  meantime,  the  women  on  the  higher  ground  are  cooki]^ 
the  feast,  at  a  long  row  of  tripods  dug  in  the  hill  side.  When  the  work  b 
done,  they  all  return  to  the  village  where  the  owner  lives,  and  there  com- 
mence singing  and  dancing,  which  they  keep  up  until  the  morning  davna. 
When  the  rice  is  ripe,  it  is  not  cut  and  carried  at  once,  but  is  collected 
in  heaps  in  the  rice  fields.  When  they  intend  to  thresh  it,  they  bring  a 
long  mat  as  a  substitute  for  a  threshing-floor,  and  beat  the  rice  on  thia 
with  thick  short  staves,  called  "  ary'h^J'  They  leave  the  straw  in  the 
fields,  and  the  grain  is  carried  home.  The  anjhra  is  used  with  so  much 
energy  that  it  often  happens  that  the  rough  grains  of  rice  strike  the  eyes 
with  such  force  as  to  blind  them,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  find  so 
many  among  the  Bezanozano  with  white-balled,  sightless  eyes. 

Marbiagb. 

When  a  man  wishes  to  take  a  wife,  he  chooses  from  among  his  relations 
or  friends  some  one  who  is  fluent  in  speech,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
family  history  on  both  sides.  This  person  is  sent  to  the  parents  of  the 
young  woman  eelected  as  a  desirable  partner.  If  the  suitor  \a  approved 
by  the  family  as  regards  his  conduct  and  fEunily  connections,  they  anaver 
straight  away.  After  the  bargains  are  closed  the  youth  comes  to  take  his 
bride,  but  before  she  is  allowed  to  depart,  she  has  to  exhibit  her  charms 
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in  competition  witli  the  other  girls  of  the  plaoe,  all  of  whom  are  dressed 
up  for  the  occasion.  The  bride  is  taken  away,  and  her  male  friends  follow 
to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  where  they  drink  rum  to  their  hearts^ 
content,  but  little  trouble  is  taken  as  to  cookiog  and  eatiug.  The  bride 
does  not  take  off  her  marriage  dress  and  trinkets  for  a  week  after 
marriage. 

Occupation  op  the  Men. 
Most  of  the  Bezanozano  men,  as  soon  as  they  set  up  house,  become  bearers 
of  goods  between  the  coast  and  the  interior,  that  is,  if  they  are  thrifty 
people,  though  they  may  be  comparatively  well-to-do.  The  occupation  of 
others  is  very  questionable.  They  are  quasi  cattle-dealers.  They  get 
oxen  from  the  owners  at  a  veiy  high  price  on  credit,  and  immediately  sell 
them  again  for  ready  money  at  a  much  lower  price.  The  beasts  are  sold 
in  small  lots  without  being  branded,  so  that  when  the  original  owner 
follows  them  up  it  is  difficult  to  tell  among  other  cattle  which  were  his. 
If  found,  however,  those  in  possession  are  made  to  pay  the  price  originally 
agreed  upon.  Hence  it  happens  that  some  of  them  are  heavily  in  debt, 
while  others  become  highwaymen.  They  do  not  seem  capable  of  trading 
so  as  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  They  are,  however,  much  taken  up  with 
work  in  the  rice  grounds  and  their  plantations  on  the  higher  land ;  and  as 
most  of  them  possess  cattle,  the  care  of  these  occupies  them  continually. 
Their  wealth  mainly  consists  in  their  cattle,  and  from  the  increase  of  these 
comes  their  hope  of  paying  their  debts,  purchasing  slaves,  and  supplying 
other  numerous  wants. 

The  Women 
are  not  able  to  spin  and  weave  as  the  women  in  Imerina  are,  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  very  expert  in  plaiting  mats  and  baskets,  the  former 
from  the  glazed  bark  of  the  papyrus,  and  the  latter  from  small  round 
rushes ;  these  articles  they  sell  or  barter  for  clothing.  In  some  parts, 
as  in  Ilohasaha  to  the  south,  the  women  help  their  husbands  as  carriers  of 
goods  to  and  from  the  coast ;  whilst  in  other  places,  Ididy  for  instance, 
they  employ  themselves  in  dredging  for  fresh-water  shrimps,  aud  a  species 
of  small  fish,  called  ampirina,  which  they  dry  in  the  sun ;  in  this  way 
they  obtain  a  very  fair  livelihood.  These  fish  they  also  barter  for  native 
or  English  cloth,  or  dispose  of  for  money.  Great  quantities  of  them  are 
brought  up  by  native  traders  into  Imerina  and  sold  in  the  various  markets. 
The  nets  with  which  they  catch  the  fish  are  made  of  the  outside  of  the 
papyrus  while  it  is  still  green.  They  are  first  plaited  into  the  form 
of  mats,  and  then  sown  into  the  shape  of  a  deep  sack,  round  the 
mouth  of  which  they  bind  the  stem  of  a  stout  creeper  to  keep  it  open.    As 
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the  rush  dries,  it  shrinks  and  becomes  loose  and  open  netwoik,  answeiing 
well  the  purpose  of  a  net. 

Houses  anb  Housbkeepikg. 

lu  setting  up  housekeeping  there  is  a  division  of  labour ;  the  men  end 
the  women  each  have  their  own  particular  sphere.  The  man  makes  the 
house,  for  which  he  cuts  the  wood  in  the  forest.  The  houses  are  all  of  one 
pattern,  and,  though  always  facing  the  west,  are  different  from  the  ordinazj 
Hoya  house,  the  door  being  in  a  different  position.  They  are  also  made 
wider  (besdkana).  There  are  two  windows  and  a  door  in  eyery  house,  the 
latter  being  at  the  north-west  comer,  where  the  window  is  placed  in  the 
Hova  house.  One  of  the  windows  is  placed  at  the  north-west,  opposite  the 
door,  and  the  other  to  the  south-west  comer,  where  the  door  would  be  placed 
in  a  house  in  Imerina.  Generally,  there  are  three  pillars  on  which  tbe 
ridge-pole  of  the  roof  rests  ;  one  in  the  centre  and  one  at  each  end.  From 
the  pillar  in  the  centre  to  the  north  there  are  three  beams;  the  most 
northern,  which  rests  on  the  head  of  the  wall,  is  rather  broader  than  the 
others,  an^  is  used  as  a  shelf ;  and  on  these  are  displayed  the  handiwork 
of  the  housewife.  The  open  ^re-place,  which  is  about  fiye  feet  square, 
with  its  usual  tripod,  is  placed  in  the  south-west  comer,  and  has  a  fhme- 
work  erected  oyer  it,  for  which  posts  are  fixed  upright  in  the  four  corners. 
Within  this  frame  there  are  three  racks  made  of  bamboo ;  the  lowest  of 
these  is  fixed  about  three  feet  from  the  fire,  and  the  others  are  placed  orer 
it  with  a  space  between  them  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  lowest  U 
used  for  drying  the  rice  before  the  husking  process,  and  also  for  drying  fii^e- 
wood,  which  is  yery  necessary  on  account  of  the  continuous  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  throughout  the  year,  excepting  September  and  Octoher. 
The  topmost  of  the  racks  is  set  apart  for  storing  the  earthenware  cookiog- 
pots  not  in  daily  use,  but  reseryed  for  great  occasions ;  while  tbe  middle 
one  is  used  for  the  ordinary  pots  and  pans,  &g.  The  houses  are  bailt  with 
a  frame  of  wood,  and  the  walls  filled  in  with  bamboo  or  papyros,  au*! 
plastered  with  cow-dung  inside;  many  also  are  built  entirely  of  wood. 
The  roof  is  made  of  grass  or  flags.  In  rough  carpentering  the  Bezanoz^o 
are  yery  ingenious.  Most  houses  are  built  without  a  nail,  and  whole 
yillages  may  be  found  without  a  bit  of  iron  in  them,  either  in  the  shape  of 
nails,  bolts,  locks,  hinges,  &c.  They  bind  the  parts  with  tough  creepers, 
or  peg  the  joints  together,  or  fix  them  by  mortice  and  tenon,  and  thus 
oontriye  to  make  firm,  comfortable  homes  for  themselyes. 

When  the  shell  of  the  house  is  finished,  it  is  the  woman's  share  to  com- 
plete the  furnishing  of  it.  She  is  expected  to  haye  mats  ready  for  cover- 
ing  the  walls  and  the  floor,  and  also  for  the  bed.    The  beams  already 
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spoken,  of  are  also  matted,  And  the  two  nearest  tlie  centre  posts  are  filled 
with  rolls  of  single  new  mats,  each  roll  having  a  cap  fitted  at  either  end 
to  keep  out  the  dust  and  smoke.  These  are  meant  to  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  ornament  and  **  spare  bed."  On  the  broad  shelf  to  the  north 
are  placed  a  row  of  native  earthenware  rice  stands,  resembling  large  fruit 
stands,  which  are  used  as  plates,  and  (sometimes  there  are  as  many  as 
eighty  to  a  hundred  on  the  shelves)  each  of  which  is  covered  over  with  a  cap 
of  basket-work,  made  for  the  purpose,  lest  they  should  get  damaged  with 
dust  and  soot.  The  women  poimd  the  rice,  and  are  very  diligent  in 
preparing  food. 

The  hospitality  of  the  people  is  very  striking.  At  every  meal,  as  soon 
as  it  is  cooked,  the  mistress  of  the  house  goes  to  the  door,  or  sends  her 
slave  girl,  to  call  anybody  and  everybody  who  may  wish  to  partake  of  the 
meal  with  the  household,  saying :  ''  Jfanctsa  e  !  mdsaka  6  !  manctsa  dnareo 
ufUsika  ^  / "  ("  Come  to  dinner,  it  is  ready,  we  call  you  to  dinner.")  The 
women,  too,  are  indefatigable  in  sweeping  the  house,  and  are  very  careful 
not  to  allow  a  litter  of  grass  or  rubbish  to  be  about  the  house. 

Dress. 

The  men  do  not  care  for  *'  ctkdatjo "  (body  clothing),  except  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  mingle  with  the  people  of  Imerina.  They  wear  chiefly 
a  lamba  of  *^jdbo/*  a  native  cloth  made  of  cotton  and  rofia,  the  cotton 
fonning  the  woof  and  the  rofia  the  warp ;  but  with  those  living  near  the 
highway  from  the  coast,  brown  cotton  cloth  is  common.  These  are  seldom 
washed  more  than  once  during  the  time  they  last.  All  the  women  among 
the  Bezanozano  wear  body  clothing,  which  consists  of  a  short  jacket  and 
skirt.  These  are  chiefly  made  of  dark  blue  cotton  cloth,  and  many  are 
ornamented  with  bands  of  red  or  white  calico  round  the  sleeves  and  neck, 
while  some  are  stitched  in  patterns  with  white  cotton.  The  upper  dress 
or  lamba  is  sewn  together  at  the  ends,  and  is  not  like  the  open  sheet  of 
the  Hova  lamba,  as  it  is  easily  gathered  round  the  waist  as  a  skirt,  or 
brought  up  and  drawn  over  the  shoulders  as  a  shawl.  It  is  made  of 
similar  material  as  the  men's  lambas,  and  called  Idmba  sal6vanaf  or  jdloha. 
The  women  are  very  fond  of  ornaments,  which  are  chiefly  made  of  silver. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  the  ''  tsetoJ^  ahmjo^*  large,  thin,  round 
silver  plates,  which  are  fixed  on  the  dress  body  as  a  brooch  or  buckle. 
Generally  the  set  consists  of  five  ("  tsltakonitla"),  A  necklace  also  is 
usually  worn,  which  is  sometimes  made  of  dollars  linked  together,  but 
sometimes  of  a  silver  chain,  with  one  or  more  dollars  in  the  centre. 
Different  kinds  of  beads  are  common,  and  the  various  sorts  are,  as  far  as 
possible,  put  into  one  necklace.  Brass  rings  and  beads  are  used  for 
bracelets,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  woman  is  seen  without  earrings. 
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Treatment  o?  the  Sick  and  the  Dead. 

When  any  Bezanozano  become  serionsly  ill,  they  are  generally  taken 
into  the  forest  to  be  nursed  there;  some  go  about  from  honse  to  house 
among  their  friends  in  other  villageis.  Others  stay  in  their  own  hoTues, 
but  erect  a  kind  of  "  kiddy  "  (a  sign  of  prohibition)  at  the  door,  so  tb&t  no 
one  may  enter.  They  have  recourse  to  exorcists,charms,  and  sacrifices.  When 
any  one  dies  the  friends  are  gathered  together,  and  they  send  word  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  tell  them  to  '^  ha^nrts^ " 
(to  have  singing  for  the  dead),  and  to  bring  those  who  are  able  to  ibg  or 
beat  the  drum  or  play  the  flute,  "  which  are  tears  for  the  dead,  and  the 
living  that  have  grief."  The  people  assemble  in  great  numbers  to  sing 
and  beat  the  drums  and  play  the  flute  outside  the  house  of  the  dead. 

At  the  funeral  the  heir  and  chief  mourner  is  expected  to  make  a  speecK 
If  the  heir  is  young,  the  fruit  of  the  very  bitter  creeper  (hdjika)  is  cooled 
for  him,  that  he  may  learn  to  bear  hardship  and  have  a  foretaste  of 
endurance,  lest  he  consume  foolishly  his  possessions !  If  a  person  of  con- 
sequence dies,  the  horns  of  the  gable  ridge  of  the  house  are  broken  off,  and 
the  appellation  ''  An-trctno  jdloha  "  (at  the  house  of  humiliation)  is  given 
to  it. 

After  the  days  of  mourning  the  friends  and  chief  people  are  called 
together  again  to  **h%dla  Idza**  (to  put  away  evil),  or  to  "hifd/cUU-ctany'' 
(to  sweep  the  yard).  The  chief  mourner  addresses  the  assembly  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  Now  this  is  the  object  of  your  being  called  together ; 
he  is  well-to-do  who  is  favoured,  but  is  full  of  grief  when  overtaken  bye^ 
The  sovereign  is  not  forgotten,  let  it  be  well  with  her  ;  the  people  and  the 
houses  and  the  settlements  belong  to  the  sovereign,  and  she  does  not 
possess  the  bad,  but  the  good  only  are  hers,  so  may  the  people  of  the 
sovereign  be  sprinkled  (cleansed),  and  the  house  and  the  estate,  for  this  is 
putting  away  the  calamity."  The  days  of  mourning  are  then  declared  at 
an  end.  An  ox  is  killed  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  at  which  the  foUoving 
prayer  is  offered :  "  We  call  to  thee,  0  !  God,  0  !  Creator,  because  we 
desire  to  put  away  what  is  not  good.  We  have  sworn  and  looked  up  to 
the  heavens,  but  we  have  seen  the  dead,  and  we  wished  to  die.  Then  we 
saw  the  living  again  and  wished  to  live ;  and  0  !  may  not  that  affliction 
return  any  more.  0  !  God,  Creator,  it  is  I  alone  who  am  speaking,  but  we 
altogether  say  the  same."  All  the  people  with  one  voice  then  respnd : 
"  Come  well !  come  good  !  0  !  God  Creator."  The  ox  is  then  killed  and 
divided  among  the  people.  Water  is  also  brought  in  a  white  hom,  in  which 
there  are  four  different  kinds  of  herbs,  and  the  bereaved  and  all  the  people 
are  sprinkled  with  it. 
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v.— (iBtogtW  %Wimt,  1880. 

THE  follDwing  topics  aie  suggested  asjBuitable  for  daily  exhortation  and 
intercession  on  the^successive  days  of  meeting  : — 

Sunday,  Januaby  4tli. 

Semums: — ^The  Majesty  and  Sovereignty  of  God,  and  the  fulness  of  Christ'* 

salvation. 

Monday,  Januaby  6th. 

TharJcsgiving : — ^For   the   blessings   of  past   years : — ^Life,  health,  guidance, 

discipline,  instmction;  for  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  the 

Father,  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Tuesday,  Januaby  6th. 
Confession: — Of  national  sins  :  intemperance,  injustice,  misuse  of  prosperity ; 
with  the  righteous  permission  of  depression  of  industries,  deficient  harvests  and 
grievous  wars.  Of  personal  sins  :  unfaithfulness  to  convictions,  unwatchfulness, 
negligences  and  omissions  ;  dishonour  done  to  God's  holiness,  love,  and  mercy  ; 
deficiencies  in  patience,  forgiveness,  liberality,  zeal,  and  usefulness. 

Wbdnbsday,  January  7th. 
Prayer  for  (he  Ghwrch  of  God : — ^That  all  who  rule  and  teach  in  the  Church,  with 
Evangelists  and^Missionaries  in  all  lands,  may  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
that  believers  may  be  strengthened  in  faith  and  love,  drawn  to  one  another,  kept 
in  unity  and  mutual  affection,  enriched  with  knowledge  and  sound  doctrine, 
preserved  from  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  conformed  to  the  blessed  God. 

Thursday,  January  8th. 

Prayer  for  the  Young  and  their  iTistructors : — For  Fathers  and  Mothers  ;  for 
Professors  in  TJniversitieB  and  other  seats  of  learning  ;  for  Teachers  in  Public  and 
Private  Schools,  in  Sunday  Schools  and  Bible  Classes ;  for  the  spiritual  life  of  all 
young  persons. 

Friday,  January  9th. 

Prayer  for  all  Nations : — ^For  supreme  Rulers  ;  for  Judges,  Magistrates,  and 
others  in  authority ;  for  the  enactment  of  just  laws ;  for  recognition  of  the 
brotherhood  of  the  nations,  and  the  cultivation  of  mutual  respect,  forbearance, 
and  goodwill ;  for  Soldiers  and  Seamen,  and  for  the  cessation  of  War. 

•  Saturday,  January  10th. 
Prayer  for  Christian  Missions : — For  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh,  and  the  overthrow  of  all  systems  of  superstition  and  perverted  truth  ;  for 
Missionaries,  Native  Preachers,  Christian  Converts,  and  inquirers  for  truth  in 
Pagan  and  Mohammedan  countries  ;  for  the  children  of  Judah,  and  the  dispersed 
of  Israel ;  for  the  translators,  distributors,  and  expositors  of  Holy  Scripture.  For 
labourers  among  the  ignorant,  the  fallen,  and  the  needy  in  our  own  countries;  for 
the  awakening  of  merely  nominal  Christians,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  obligation  in 
the  Church  to  publish  the  Gospel  in  all  the  world. 

Sunday,  January  11th. 
Sermons: — ''For  our  conversation  is  in  heaven,  from  whence  also  we  look  for 
the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
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VI.— Smrf^  Indira — gflgamru 

BELGAUM,  a  town  and  f ortreas  in  Hindostaii,  and  tlie  capilal  of  fhe  falnk  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Bijapur  in  N.  lat.  15"  52\  and  E.  long. 
74°  35'.  Kising  some  2,500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
aalubiity  of  its  climate  and  the  equality  of  its  temperature.  The  town  containfl  20,000 
inhabitants,  while  the  population  of  the  entire  district,  one-third  of  whidi  oooaisti  of 
Mahrattas,  is  not  far  short  of  a  millioii  and  a  quarter.  The  Society's  misoon  wts 
commenced  in  1820.  Present  .miasioQaries:  Beva.  J.  6.  Hawksk^  Jambb  Sxzxb,  ind 
£.  LmKiAH. 

From  the  details  given  above  it  will  bo  readily  nndentood  that  in 
addition  to  the  important  work  carried  on  at  the  head  station,  the 
Be]ganm  ^strict,  owing  to  its  extent  and  population,  affords  scope  for 
itinerating  effort  on  a  large  scale.  Our  missionary  brethren,  therefore, 
from  time  to  time,  undertake  evangelistic  tours  in  different  directions ;  md 
thus  many  are  brought  within  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  who  wimld  otlkcr- 
wise  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  its  saving  truths.  In  May  of  the 
present  year,  Mr.  LBMABE,acoompaQiedbya  oatechist  and  two  odpartsurs, 
availed  himsetf  of  the  school  vacation,  for  spending  a  few  weeks  in  tbe 
surrounding  district.  Although  the  season  was  not  veiy  favonnble  for 
travelling,  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  and  the  heavy  rains  which  usQaDy 
accompany  the  monsoon,  some  250  miles  were  traversed,  the  places  visited 
including  several  of  importance.  These  were  the  three  taluk  towns  of 
Chikodi,  Athui,  and  Gokak,  together  with  the  famous  Bijapur,  Jamkhsadi, 
and  Mndhol,  belonging  to  a  native  state.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
missionary  in  selecting  the  above  route  was  that  it  might  affotd  faiin  sn 
opportunity  of  seeing  something  more  of  the  hopeful  young  man  refened 
to  as  follows,  in  the  last  report  of  the  Belgaum  mission : — 

'<  Early  in  the  year  a  lad  from  a  distant  town  (Jamkhandi)  came  in,  reqtieitiBfr 
to  be  baptized.  As  he  was  a  stranger  and  a  minor,  he  was  dissuaded  from  ixDme- 
diate  baptism  without  the  knowledge  of  his  father,  ^e  objected  to  his  lather 
being  written  to,  and  soon  after,  on  being  recalled  home,  he  was  presented  with  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament,  urged  to  witness  faithfully  for  Christ  in  the  midst  of 
his  relatives,  and  effectually  commended  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  Els  gncf. 
"We  have  received  letters  from  him  since,  and  when  we  visited  his  town,  though 
he  was  not  at  home,  it  was  pleasing  to  find  that  he  is  regarded  there  as  a  decided 
Christian.  His  father  visited  us,  and  exhibited  an  inquiring  mind.  He  professed 
to  have  no  faith  in  Hinduism.  How  far  he  is  influenced  by  his  son^  conduct  and 
*  book '  we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Towards  the  end  of  his  visit,  hoireTer, 
he  showed  a  tendency  to  settle  down  in  universal  scepticism,  and  discovered  not 
a  little  bitterness  against  GhxlstiaiuJky." 

Passing  by  many  points  of  tnterest,  such  as  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
country,  which  was  just  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  recent  ftmiB«  I 
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the  bns7  markets  and  the  famous  temples,  and  notably  the  yet  perfect 
mosqae  of  Bijapnr,  exceeded  in  size  by  only  one  other  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Le  Mare  confines  his  remarks  to  the  reception  accorded  to  himself  and  his 
message.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  natural  politeness  of  the  people, 
and  the  courtesy  which  a  European  usually  receives  as  his  due,  the 
missionary  records  his  impressions  in  the  following  words : — 

^'  We  are  convia;kced  that  the  podri  (as  the  missionaiy  is  eyerywheze  called)  is 

respected  and  looked  up  to;  he  is  constantly  listened  to  wiUi  attention  and 

intearest,  thoogh  the  people  do  not  feel  that  assent  inyolves  any  praetical  change. 

The  headmen  of  villages  would  invite  us  to  hold  a  meeting,  and  make  aziange- 

ments  for  us ;  merehants,  shopkeepers,  &&,  would  accommodate  us  in  their  shofs 

and  verandahs  as  convenient  places  to  collect  congregations,  and  not  unfrequently 

we  were  begged  to  accept  some  little  present  of  milk,  fniit,  or  sweetmeats  as  a 

mark  of  the  people's  respect.    In  three  towns  visited  the  disposition  manifested 

was  quite  different  from  that  shown  us  during  the  rest  of  our  tour,  but  we 

felt  that  the  opposition  and  bitterness  shown  were  just  in  proportion  to  the 

sueeesa  achieved.     In  the  one  case  it  was  brought  out  by  the  establishment 

of  another  mission ;  and  what  had  provoked  the  contempt  of  the  people  was 

tluit  the  converts  were  all  outcastea.    In  the  other  case,  the  people  were  the 

friends  of  the  young  man  from  Jamkhandi  referred  to,  and  who,  they  told  usu  had 

three  or  four  others  *  reading  in  his  schooL'    One  would,  however,  prefer  to  meet 

with  such  opposition,  as  a  sign  of  some  spiritual  life,  rather  than  the  apathetic 

agreement  which  accepts  everything  we  say  as  true,  unwilling  to  disagree^  though 

svch  people  never  dream  of  following  up  what  they  assent  to.    It  was  most 

noticeable  that  the  people  readily  concurred  as  long  as  we  talked  about  religion 

gexMxally.    While  woishi|^ing  innimierable  deities  they  would  agree  with  the 

asaertioii  that  there  ia  but  one  Qod,  advancing  a  number  of  excuses  and  subtle 

aigomients  if  we  drew  attention  to  the  inconsistency  between  their  words  and 

their  conduct.    Many  would  more  or  leas  concede  the  worth]  essneas  of  idolatry 

and  caate,  but  almost  as  soon  give  up  their  Hves  as  the  practice  of  them. 

<'  A  jangam  (or  lingaite  priest)  came  two  successive  days  to  the  dharmasala 
(charitable  rest-house  for  travellers),  where  we  were  staying,  to  talk.  He  soon 
showed  himself  a  most  appreciative  learner  ;  and,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  enabled 
liim,  he  appeared  almost  at  once  to  receive  the  gospel  truths,  and  proposed,  seem- 
ingly with  all  sincerity,  to  join  us.  He  had  come  from  Mysore,  and  was  main- 
tained by  disciples  he  had  in  the  town,  so  that  he  had  no  anxiety  on  account  of 
his  living.  '  I  must  live,'  he  said,  *and  here  I  am  supported  ;  if  I  were  to  join 
yoa  I  should  be  in.  difficulties,  as  I  have  never  been  used  to  work.'  '  Seek  the 
truth,'  I  replied  to  him, '  and  don't  be  trouMed  about  such  things  ;  leave  them  to 
God  as  your  Heavenly  Father,  and  He  will  provide^  way  for  yon.  Little  children 
never  trouMe  themselves  where  their  meals  come  from  or  how  they  are  provided. 
So  we  should  trust  our  lives  to  the  care  of  God.'  '  What  then  ] '  he  replied.  *  I 
see  that  your  religion  is  entirely  one  of  Faith.'  The  whole  conversation  was  so 
interesting  and  hopeful,  and  gradually  he  seemed  to  see  more  and  more  with  such 
an  increasing  interest  and  belief,  that  it  made  us  very  loath  to  part  with  him." 
Hie  individual  above  referred  to  is  located  at  Sankeshwar,  a  large  and 

important  town,  thirty-two  miles  distant  from  Belgaum,  at  which  it  had  been 
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decided  to  open  an  out-station.  This  proposal  formed  a  second  reason  for 
the  route  taken  by  Mr.  Le  Mare,  as  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  anange- 
ments  for  the  location  of  a  catechist  at  the  town  named.  In  a  subsequent 
letter  the  missionary  thus  reports  the  issue  :— 

''A  house  which  had  been  offered  us,  and  about  which  I  went  to  negotiate, 
would,  we  feared,  entail  too  much  expesse,  and,  consequently,  we  abandoned 
the  idea  of  obtaining  it.  Some  short  time  after  my  return,  I  despatched  Mad- 
wallappa  to  see  after  another  one  which  an  acquaintance  had  promised  to  get 
for  us.  He  returned  with  a  receipt  for  a  year's  rent,  and,  believing  that  every- 
thing  was  ripe  for  his  settlement,  I  made  aU  arrangements  for  his  commencing 
work  there  on  the  1st  of  this  month  (July).  On  reaching  SankesKwar,  however,  he 
was  informed  by  the  man  who  had  let  him  the  house,  that  he  was  only  coming 
to  break  the  people's  caste,  and  so  he  would  rather  return  him  his  money  than 
help  him  by  renting  him  a  house.  Happily,  however,  this  opposition  has  only 
turned  out  to  our  advantage,  for  the  house  was  but  a  poor  one,  and  was  not  well 
situated.  Since  then  our  catechist  has  been  enabled  to  secure  a  much  moie 
suitable  residence,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  from  the  owner  at  least  we 
have  nothing  to  fear.  The  rent  is  rather  high,  slightly  under  two  mpees  per 
mensem,  but  the  house  is  situated  in  a  busy  thoroughfare.  We  cannot  bat 
believe  that  its  situation  will  expose  the  catechist  to  annoyance,  and  it  may  be 
serious  trouble,  as  it  is  surrounded  by  Lingaites  and  Jains,  the  most  conservative  of 
the  people.  Indeed,  we  feel  it  a  bold  and  anxious  step  to  conomence  wotk  in 
Sankeshwar.  As  long  as  I  have  been  here,  it  has  been  my  earnest  conviction 
that  with  our  large  staff  of  assistants  we  should  branch  out  more  into  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  town  now  occupied  seemed  to  demand  the  first  choice. 
It  is  a  large  and  important  commercial  town  ;  Canarese  is  the  prevailing  language, 
and  it  wUl  readily  admit  of  visit?  by  us,  as  it  is  only  two  stages  on  the  high  road 
to  Poena.  But  while  possessing  these  advantages,  it  is  a  place  of  peculiar  religions 
notoriety  to  the  Hindoos,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  residence  of  a  priest— 
termed  *  Jagadgum,'  or  '  Priest  of  the  World ' — named  Shankar  Bharati,  who  is 
held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  most  orthodox  Hindoos,  especially  Brabmaiu^ 
for  a  large  district  round.  Madwallappa  left  with  considerable  apprehensions 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  during  the  three  weeks  he  was  away,  he  had  consider- 
able cause  for  encouragement  Many  of  the  townspeople  have  come  for  conversa- 
tion and  inquiry  as  to  the  truths  which  he  had  come  to  teach  ;  more  than  once 
he  was  told  by  some  that  they  felt  afraid  to  come  to  him,  as  they  felt  his  love 
draw  them,  and  they  were  fearful  lest  they  should  be  won  over  to  ChristianitT. 
On  Sunday  last  (the  27th),  in  view  of  his  leaving  Belgaum,  and  settling  down  for 
good,  we  had  a  farewell  and  communion  service,  well  attended  by  our  Christians 
of  Belgaum  and  Shapore.  We  commended  our  brother  and  his  new  work  to  the 
care  and  guidance  of  the  Master  and  Great  Head  of  the  Church  univeTsaL  Yester- 
day he  left  us  with  his  family  amid  our  prayers  and  good  wishes  for  his  wd&re 
and  the  truest  success  of  our  new  out-station." 

The  following  extract  is  interesting  as  showing  the  advance  made  in  the 
direction  of  Anglo-Vemaoular  education  at  the  headnstation  of  Belgaum. 

*^A  few  months  back  we  conmienced  a  new  effort  in  connection  with  our 
Institution,  ofwhich  I  trust  youwill  be  interested  to  hear.    There  is  a  laige  class, 
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especially  of  thoee  who  liave  been  educated  in  English,  who  cannot  be  reached  by 
vemacnlar  work,  though  they  are  not  unwilling  to  lay  themselves  open  to  almost 
any  influences  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  English.  Many  of 
this  kind  are  old  pupils  of  our  school,  but  after  leaving  us  they  pass  almost  entirely 
out  of  our  sight.  Availing  ourselves  of  the  Hindoo  love  of  news  and  debate,  we 
opened  a  reading-room  and  sort  of  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 
While  supplying  them  with  ordinary  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  we  have 
been  able  to  add  some  distinctively  religious  and  Christian  papers  and  magazines, 
and  we  have  been  glad  to  find  that  the  religious  are  extensively  read  as  well  as 
the  secular  papers.  We  are  assured  that  the  daily  imbibing  of  Gospel  ideas  must 
have  its  effect.  Once  a  week  we  hold  a  meeting  for  a  discussion  or  lecture  on 
some  general  or  religious  topic,  and  as  long  as  one  of  us  is  able  to  attend,  we 
have  been  sure  of  a  large,  intelligent  and  eager  audience.  This  usually  consists 
of  past  and  present  students  of  our  English  school,  assistant  masters,  clerks,  and 
others,  many  of  whom  we  would  rarely  see  but  for  some  such  agency.  Papers  we 
have  had  read,  and  speeches  we  have  listened  to,  have  often  indicated  an  intelli- 
gence and  ability  which  would  astonish,, I  believe,  many  of  our  friends  at  home  ; 
but  what  has  encouraged  me  much  more  and  given  me  a  surer  hope  for  the  future, 
has  been  to  observe  how  thoroughly  saturated  the  minds  of  most  of  the  young 
men  are  with  Christian  belief  and  doctrine." 


1.  DEPARTURE. 

The  Rev.  Thohab  W.  Pearce,  on  his  appointment  to  Canton,  embarked  for 
Cliina,  per  steamer  Merioneiliskire,  October  1st. 

2.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

]VIrs.  Peill,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Peill,  of  Ambohibeloma,  and  three  children, 
from  Madagascar,  per  steamer  CJiyehassa,  September  26th. 

3.  CENTRAL  AFRICA.— THE  UJIJI  MISSION. 

The  usual  monthly  mail  from  Zanzibar  was  delivered  in  London  on  the  10th 
October.    It  conveyed  letters  from  the  Society's  agents  at  that  port,  who,  at  the 
date  of  their  despatch,  September  ISth,  had  received  no  further  intelligence  either 
from  the  Lake  region  or  from  our  brethren  on  the  way  thither.    This  lengthened 
break  in  the  correspondence  of  Messrs.  Hore  and  Hutley,  from  Ujiji,  has  occa- 
sioned to  the  Directors  extreme  disappointment  and  concern,  and  they  have  been 
led  to  fear  that  letters  may  have  been  intercepted  on  their  way  to  the  coast.    The 
Directors  have  represented  the  case  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  who  have 
kindly  promised,  through  Dr.  Kirk,  their  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  to  set  on  foot  a 
thorough  inquiry  on  the  spot.    The  Directors  have  communicated  directly  with 
Dr.  Kirk  on  the  subject.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  Executive  of  the  Free  Church 
Mission  in  Edinbuigh,  they  have  also  written  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laws,  of  Livino- 
stonia,  requesting  him  kindly  to  despatch  trustworthy  messengers  to  Ujiji,  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  our  missionaries  there,  and  of 
bringing  back  any  letters  which  the  latter  may  desire  to  forward  to  the  Directors. 
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4.  ORDINATION  OF  A  MISSIONARY. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Peabce,  of  New  College,  London,  was  ordftmed  at  Chiist 
diurcli.  Chase  Side,  Enfield,  on  Wednesday,  September  17th,  as  a  miaaioDOiy  to 
Canton,  South  China,  under  the  auspices  of  tihis  Society.  The  Rev.  T.  fijlfillfwi, 
of  Croydon,  formerly  a  missionary  in  China,  described  the  field  of  labour ;  Rev.  J. 
"Rllia  asked  the  usual  questions  ;  Rev.  J.  Stribling,  tlie  fozmer  pastor  of  the  diiircb, 
offered  the  ordination  prayer ;  and  the  Rev.  S.  Newth,  D.D.,  Principal  of  New 
College,  delivered  the  charge.  The  Revs.  S.  J.  Smith,  RwA^  and  H.  Stoisr  TaauB, 
also  took  part  in  the  service. 

5.  SUSTAINED  INTEREST  IN  MISSIONS. 

A  lady  correspondent,  addressing  the  Society's  Home  Secretary,  writes  as 
follows : — *^  Since  I  was  a  tiny  mite,  with  three  pence  per  week  pocket-money,  I 
have  always  known  that  a  portion  must  he  considered  not  my  own  ;  and,  now 
that  I  am  old  and  gray-headed,  I  love  to  be  identified  with  those  who  love  the 
chief  of  our  societies,  viz.,  *  The  London  Missionary  Society.*  My  l>eloved  lather 
(the  late  Dr.  William  Harris,  Principal  of  the  Old  Hoxton  College)  gave  us  a  fair 
insight  into  the  pleasures  that  spring  from  real,  earnest,  simple,  belief  in  God's 
Word  ;  and  surely  not  the  least  among  them  \s  the  privilege  of  heing  permitted 
to  help,  in  any  way  we  can,  the  cause  of  God." 

6.  MADAGASCAR— BIBLICAL  STUDIES. 

The  Rev.  W.  Montgomebt,  of  Madagascar,  under  date  April  24th,  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  from  the  iakitd,  on  a  visit  to  England,  writes  as  foUoivs  : — *^  At 
Ambatovory  I  was  engrossed  by  the  preparation  of  a  New  Commentary  on  the 
Romans.  I  took  very  great  pains  with  all  I  did.  I  had  twenty  books  of  the  best 
English  and  German  writers  on  the  Epistle,  and,  before  commencing  to  write  on 
any  paragraph,  I  carefully  read  and  considered  almost  every  sentence  that  they 
had  written.  The  work  was  slow  but  pleasant  to  me,  and,  though  I  cannot  now 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  leaving  behind  me  a  printed  commentary  on  the  first 
six  chapters,  as  I  hoped  and  proposed  to  the  Publishing  Committee,  yet  I  have 
had  much  satisfaction  in  teaching,  viva  voce,  in  my  Bible-classes,  the  matter^  I 
carefully  prepared  and  wrote  out  for  the  press  at  Ambatovory. 

'^  I  have  never  enjoyed  more  sympathetic  and  intelligent  attention  in  my  Bible* 
classes  than  in  these  lectures  on  the  Romans.  Often  and  often  the  listening  has 
been  intense  during  the  delivery.  Tlie  suceeeding  discussions,  which  I  alwap 
encourage— nay,  welcome  greedily — ^have  sometimes  of  late  awakened  in  me 
great  surprise  at  the  palpably  advancing  intelligence  and  acuteness  of  not  a  few 
of  the  preachers  and  people  who  come  to  me,  both  in  town  and  in  country.  Tlie 
other  day,  at  Alasora,  after  holding  forth  for  more  than  an  hour — perhaps  an  hoar- 
and-a-half  s  lecture — in  my  own  written  discusBions  on  I^ul's  words,  with  supple- 
mentary extemporaneous  exposition  from  point  to  point,  I  was  compeOed  to  go  on 
for  another  hour,  with  my  whole  powers  of  memory,  judgment,  and  imaginatian 
taxed,  I  think,  to  near  the  utmost  strain,  in  replying  to  three  sneeeHBiTe  ques- 
tioners.  Yesterday  afternoon,  here  in  Ambohipotsj  church,  I  had  jtut  sadt 
another  experience.  The  great  questions  involved  in  Paulls  first  atgument,  con- 
cerning Abraham's  righteousness  (Rom.  iv.  1 — 5),  held  tibe  people  abtoihed. 
Some  close  enough  to  me  bending  forward  widi  wide  eyes  and  oatstrgtehed  laoei, 
some  with  hreadi  evidently  held  in.    Busy  as  I  was,  body  md  mm^  I  codd 
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hear  such  involuntary  expressions  as  *  Edr^  i '  *  Qkya,  hho  1  *  Then  a  most  interest- 
ing discussion  tUl  nearly  night&lL  First,  I  was  ashed  as  to  how  far  a  sinner's 
own  ability  might  carry  him  forwazd  towards  the  attainment  of  such  precious 
faith  as  this.  Then  I  was  required  to  explain  more  clearly  and  more  fully  what  I 
had  said  as  to  the  simple  receptive  character  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Then, 
again,  I  was  questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  justifying  faith  as  distinguished  from 
mere  intellectual  assent  to  the  veracity  of  God's  statements  in  the  Gospel.  One 
sought  for  further  light  as  to  the  identity,  for  which  I  had  been  contending,  of 
Christian  faith  through  all  the  ages.  Another,  catching  at  something  in  my 
replies,  asked  concerning  the  abiding  power  and  vitality  of  fedth  in  the  individual 
experience.  You  can  easily  understand  how,  with  eager  interest  fieea.  in  all  the 
concentring  faces,  these  expositions  and  discussions  bring  out  all  one's  teaching 
power.  In  fact,  yesterday  I  was  just  a  shade  over-excited ;  and,  in  one  too  eager 
moment,  was  startled  with  a  flash  of  pain  into  my  head  that  stayed  with  me  some 
hours. 

'*  My  manuscripts  on  Bomans  I  cannot  keep  by  me,  as  they  are  always  out — 
some  or  all  of  them — ^boarowed  by  young  men  who  transcribe  them  in  extenso, 
getting  them  from  me  one  book  after  another.  Some  of  the  Palace  Church 
evangelists,  and  others  of  other  districts,  have  been  seeking  them  from  me  this 
week,  and  I  have  had  to  refer  them  to  their  comrades  who  have  got  copies  made. 

''  I  am  always  sorry,  and  sometimes  sick  at  heart,  at  having  so  soon  to  leave  all 
this  work  of  Gk)d  behind  me  here.  Indeed,  I  have  had  great  gladness  in  my  work 
all  throughout,  and  would  not  willingly  change  places  with  any  king  upon  the 
earth.  Looking  back  over  all  now  I  can  see  that  I  h&9Q  been  a  poor  servant ; 
but  I  have  served  a  rich  and  generous  Master,  who  has  made  me  glad  in  His 
service.  He  has  shown  me  many  a  ^  sign  for  good,'  and,  tiiough  the  little  cloud 
that  we  are  waiting  and  longing  for,  and  crying  for  sometimes,  has  not  yet 
appeared,  still  He  is  encouraging  us  to  wait  for  it  fie  has  helped  me — as  well  as 
my  brethren.  His  other  servants — ^to  break  up  the  fallow  ground,  and  sow  the  seed 
with  liberal  hand  ere  the  showers  of  blessing  come." 

7.    THE    LATE  DR.   MULLENS.— RESOLUTIONS,  &c.,  OF  KINDRED 

SOCIETIES. 

During  the  past  month  Resolutions  have  been  received  by  the  Directors  from 
the  Fbex  Cbuhoh  of  Scotsastd  Foreion  Missions'  CoinnTTEE,  the  Friends' 
FoBEi<3N  MiBBioN  ASSOCIATION,  and  the  National  Bible  Society  op  Scotland, 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  Society  in  the  loss  sustained  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
Mullens,  and  high  appreciation  of  his  work  and  influence ;  also  a  letter  to  the 
same  effect  from  the  Committee  of  the  Institution  for  the  Edncstion  of  the 
Daughters  of  Missionaries,  Walthamstow. 
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Mr.  Punshon  was  bom  at  Doncaster,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1824.  We 
believe  that  he  was  an  only  child,  and  that  his  parents  were  persons 
of  high  respectability  and  some  influence  in  the  town.  As  a  child  he 
gave  indications  of  more  than  average  ability,  and  his  early  education 
was  carefully  conducted,  with  the  hope — on  the  part  of  his  friends — 
that  he  might  subsequently  distinguish  himself  at  one  of  our  univer- 
sities. This  part  of  the  programme  was  never  carried  out,  for  while 
still  quite  a  youth  he  entered  on  commercial  pursuits  in  Hull  and 
Sunderland,  in  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  have  won  distinction 
and  opulence.  Commerce  in  itself  may  not  have  been  distasteful  to 
him,  but  his  aspirations  soared  higher,  and  a  desire  to  devote  his  life 
and  eneigies  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  disclosed  itself  and  over- 
mastered all  other  considerations.  From  infancy  he  had  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  piety,  while  his  thirst  for  knowledge  had  always  been 
intense,  so  that  thus  far  the  way  had  been  providentially  prepared. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  relinquished  business  and  entered  on  the 
usual  course  of  preparatory  theological  study  in  the  Wesleyan 
College  at  Richmond,  having  already  preached  often  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  northern  home.  During  the  usual  four  years'  probation 
Mr.  Punshon  preached  with  acceptance  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Although  the  Conference  does  not  appear  to  have  specially  recognised 
his  abilities  during  these  early  years,  his  first  pastoral  efforts  were 
remarkably  successful;  and  by  the  time  that  his  ordination  took 
place  at  Manchester  in  the  summer  of  1849,  he  was  beginning  to  be 
recognised  as  a  power  in  his  denomination.     On  that  occasion,  taking 
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a  retrospect  of  his  past  life,  **  he  traced  his  then  position  to  the  piou 
instruction  and  solioitade  of  his  parents,  to  the  teachings  of  tlie 
ministers  upon  whose  services  he  had  attended,  and  to  the  myaterioitt 
workings  of  Divine  Providence,  hj  which  his  religions  impressions  and 
principles  had  been  strengthened  and  confirmed."  Making  himself  in 
some  sort  the  illustration,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  administering 
a  rebuke  much  needed  at  all  times  hj  all  sects.  He  felt,  he  said, 
<<  that  there  was  a  danger  lest  personal  piety  should  degenerate  into 
official  or  professional  piety — ^lest  having  to  wear  the  garb  and  speak 
the  language,  he  should  lose  sight  of  the  vitality  and  the  warmth  and 
the  power  of  religion."  * 

like  the  founder  of  Methodism  himself,  Mr.  Punshon  has  se?enl 
times  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  his  popularity  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  as  great  as  it  is  in  England.  He  has  never  been 
animated  by  mere  ambition,  and  thus  the  people  of  the  vast  Amenoan 
continent,  no  less  than  the  "Rngliftli  at  home,  have  benefited  by  his 
abundant  labour&  Nearly  twelve  years  ago  he  made  his  first  voyage 
and  was  received  by  Transatlantic  Christians  of  all  denominations 
with  the  hearty  welcome  usually  given  to  an  old  friend,  l^e  lectaring 
and  preaching  tour  thus  undertaken  extended  from  Canada  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  handsome  Metropolitan  Wesleyan  MethodiBt 
Church  at  Toronto  is  partly  the  fruit  of  these  labours.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  years  of  service  spent  in  America  have  borne 
good  fruit  in  other  ways.  They  served  in  no  small  degree  to  biing 
together  in  closer  bonds  of  sympathy  the  churches  of  the  Old  and  ihe 
New  World,  while  Dr.  Punshon's  own  denoiiiination  natninlly  received 
a  mighty  stimulus.  On  his  return  to  England,  the  traveller  was 
able  to  give  a  glowing  picture  of  the  success  of  Methodism  among  the 
four  millions  of  Canada  ;  and  at  the  English  Conference,  which  as- 
sembled at  Manchester  in  1871,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  IVans- 
atlantic  churches.  In  the  following  year  we  find  him  representing  the 
English  churches  at  the  annual  Conference  held  at  New  York,  so  that 
first  on  one  side  of  the  ocean  and  then  on  the  other,  he  has  been  a  otm- 
nectiiig  link  between  these  two  great  peoples.  About  six  yean  ago^ 
Dr.  Punshon  returned  to  reside  in  England,  and  we  believe  that  his 
labours  have  since  been  confined  to  the  British  Isles. 

•*'NaUonal  Portrait  Gallery." 
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Dr.  Punshon  has  published  but  litde,  but  that  little  hag  met  with 
wide  acceptance.  The  cream  of  it  may  be  found  in  a  fSmcinating 
volume,  entitled  '* Lectures  and  Sermons;"  and  to  this  collection 
we  refer  our  readers,  assured  that  they  will  thank  us  for  directing 
tJiem  to  its  eloquent  and  instaructive  pages.  In  addition  to  a  selection 
of  pulpit  discourses  and  some  other  matter,  it  contains  the  six  lectures 
which  haye  delighted  large  audiences  in  both  hemispheres,  i.e., 
"Daniel  in  Babylon,"  « Macaulay,"  "  John  Bunyan,"  "  Wesley  and 
his  limes,"  *'  Florence  and  the  Slorentinee,"  and  '^The  Huguenots." 
These  lectures^  though  aboundiog  in  yiyid  portraiture,  apt  quotation, 
brilliant  epigram,  and  glowing  dimazes,  and  what  is  better  far,  in 
delicate  insight  into  character  and  the  finest  catholic  spirit,  were 
often  delivered  by  him  with  no  apparent  aid  from  notes,  and  produced 
electrical  effects  upon  vast  audiences.  In  preaching  he  has  consecrated 
the  same  style  of  address  and  the  like  extraordinary  oratorical  gifts 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  grandest  themes  of  evangelical  religion,  while 
he  has  shown  in  a  long  career  of  generous  tgrmpathy  with  all  Ohristian 
dburches,  that  while  loyal  to  the  core  to  the  great  religious  body  of 
which  he  is  an  ornament,  he  is  in  heartfelt  fellowship  with  all  who 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

la  recognition  of  his  talents  and  eminent  services.  Dr.  PumdioUy 
s<»ne  years  ago,  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of 
YisUmA,  Oobourg,  and  that  of  M.A.  from  Middleiown,  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  .  He  was  elected  President  of  the  Conference  in 
1874.  At  the  present  time  he  is  Senior  Secretary  and  Deputy 
Treasurer  of  the  Wedeyan  Missionaiy  Society.  G.  H.  P. 


Thb  title  Babbi,  now  so  exclusively  Jewish,  has  an  abiding  interest, 
as  that  by  which  the  Founder  of  Christianity  was  constantly  addressed 
by  His  contemporaries,  and  as  the  key  to  much  in  relation  to  the 
greatest  of  His  apostles,  who  was  a  rabbi  in  fact,  if  not  in  name.  It 
still  survives  in  the  different  texts  as  applied  to  Christ  by  the  dis- 
ciples and  the  multitude,  and  the  education  of  St.  Paul  was  that  of  a 
rabbi  in  the  strictest  sense.  Among  a  people  like  the  Jews,  whose 
unchanging  religious  conservatism  preserves  to-day  tae  very  forms 
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of  thotight,  and  framewoi^  of  eodesiastical  life,  of  two  thousand  jetn 
ago,  the  cdgnifLoanoe  la  at  onoe  apparent.  To  know  the  standing, 
authoritjy  and  ideas  of  the  rabbi  of  the  present  is  to  have  a  repro- 
duction of  popular  feeling  and  of  the  current  theologj  of  the  days  of 
Paul  and  his  Master  :  it  is  to  look  at  them  as  thej  seemed  to  their 
own  age,  and  in  the  case  of  Paul  to  have  an  insight  to  the  points  of 
view  from  which  religious  questions  and  controversies  must  neoessuilj 
in  great  measure  have  been  surveyed. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though  two  at  least  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses  are  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the  ceremonial  ecooomj 
that  bears  his  name,  it  was  not  fully  introduced  among  his  people  till 
five  hundred  years  after  his  death,  and  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
which  was  its  centre  and  supreme  symbol,  enjoyed  its  early  gloiy  for 
only  a  single  generation,  the  wealth  lavished  on  it  by  Solomon  being 
carried  off  to  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  his  son.  Still  more  striking  u 
the  undoubted  fact  that  the  priesthood  hardly  attained  their  high 
place  till  they  were  supplanted  in  great  measure  by  the  prophets, 
who  were  usually  laymen ;  while  even  the  few  priests  among  them 
revealed  nothing  of  the  narrowness  of  their  order.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, excepting  Leviticus  and  the  Books  of  Chronides  and  Ezra,  hss 
fieur  less  to  do .  with  the  enforcement  or  exaltation  of  rites  than  of 
morals,  and  the  priest  only  comes  into  prominence  for  a  moment,  to 
give  permanent  place  to  a  succession  of  divinely-appointed  teachers^ 
enforcing  a  purely  spiritual  economy  and  the  higher  sacrifices  of  Uie 
heart  and  life.  For  the  richest  treasures  of  the  Old  Revelation  we  are 
indebted  to  Prophets.  They  are  the  great  figures  of  the  ancLsnt 
economy.  The  robes  of  the  priest  are  nothing  to  the  hairy  mantle  of 
the  man  of  God. 

After  the  return  from  captivity  traces  of  a  new  order  of  things, 
based  on  the  old,  first  show  themselves.  In  the  place  of  the  prophets, 
but  very  diffei'ent  in  spirit  and  ideas,  and  as  their  successors,  a  new 
caste  arose,  the  "  Learned  in  the  Law,''  enjoying  from  the  first  the 
greatest  influence.  They  aimed  to  secure  a  stricter  obaervanoe  of 
the  law  of  Moses  than  had  obtained  under  the  later  kings,  and  to 
make  it  the  keystone  of  the  new  State.  **  Moses  received  the  oral 
law  on  Sinai,"  say  the  rabbis,  "  and  delivered  it  to  Joshua,  Joshua  to 
the  elders,  the  cMere  to  the  prophets,  the  pro2)hets  delivered  it  to  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue.     They  commanded  three  sentences :  Be 
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Blow  in  judgment ;  make  many  disciples ;  and  put  a  hedge  round  the 
law/' — that  is,  surround  the  precepts  of  Moses  with  a  multitude  of  new 
ceremonies  and  precepts — the  better  to  guard  the  wdghtier  require- 
ments. A  Mishna  was  needed  for  the  law,  and  a  whole  Talmud  in 
due  time  followed.  Thus  rose  the  first  germs  of  what  afterwards 
became  rabbinical  literature.  The  "  hedge  '*  effected  its  purpose  : 
the  law  was  much  more  rigorously  kept  under  the  second  temple  than 
under  the  kings.  Rites  and  observances  were  indefinitely  multiplied, 
and  obedience  is  always  more  closely  paid  by  the  multitude  to  such 
forms,  however  soulless  and  foolish,  than  to  the  spirit  of  religion. 

Still,  seeds  of  religious  division  sprang  in  the  new  State.  Doctrines 
had  been  brought  back  firom  Babylon,  of  which  their  fathers  had  not 
known.  Parties  soon  rose  in  support  of  the  old  and  new  faiths.  The 
Sadducees — so  called,  apparently,  from  their  founder — repudiated 
what  they  called  Babylonian  dogmas — the  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  the  doctrine  of  angels — and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  Mosaic  law  by  oral  tradition.  The  upholders  of 
the  ''  Fence  round  the  Law,'*  who  also  accepted  the  opinions  thus 
rejected,  took  the  name  of  Pharisees — ^those  "Separated  "  to  the  study 
of  the  law.  The  Sadducees  were  the  Rationalists ;  their  opponents 
the  Ritualists  and  Dogmatists  of  Judaism.  The  one  counted  only 
the  doubters ;  the  others  had  numbers ;  appealed  to  the  bias  of  the 
crowd ;  loudly  claimed  succession  from  the  prophets,  and  won  the 
victory  of  popular  support  and  sympathy. 

The  stormy  times  of  the  Maccabees  gave  the  Pharisees  a  grand 
opportunity.  The  priesthood  had  again  sunk  into  corruption.  Its 
highest  offices  were  bought  from  the  heathen  kings  of  Syria,  and  had 
to  be  retained  by  introducing  heathen  customs.  The  orthodox  party 
vigorously  resisted,  and,  at  their  head,  the  Pharisees.  Antiochus, 
infuriated,  took  to  persecution  and  proscribed  Jewish  law  and 
customs.  Days  of  martyrdom  succeeded,  till  at  last  the  Maccabees 
rose,  and  under  them  the  state  regained  its  independence.  With 
them,  the  Pharisees,  who  had  worked  zealously  on  their  side,  naturally 
rose  to  great  influence  and  gradually  from  that  time  grew  to  be  the 
leading  party. 

Under  Herod  and  the  Roman  governors  they  still  kept  their  place, 
and  grew  more  and  more  in  numbers  and  in  organization,  till  at  last 
they  had  created  that  gigantic  power  which  startled  the  world  in  the 
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last  straggle  of  the  nation  with  Rome.  They^  dreuned  of 
less  thantmiyenal  empire.  The  Messiah,  their  expected  kadar,  would, 
they  hoped,  destroj  the  power  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  set  up  a 
Jewish  kingdom.  ProeelTtism  by  every  means,  in  every  land,  soo^t 
to  pave  the  way  for  this  triumph.  The  Pharisee  was  the  Jesuit  oi 
antiquity,  hibonring  for  a  spiritoal  empire  over  the  earth — ^with  him- 
self for  its  leading  spirit  A  conspiracy,  with  its  head  at  Jerusalem, 
was  spread  in  a  great  net  over  every  land  to  bring  mankind  into 
sabjection  to  orthodox  Judaism. 

The  Pharisee  had  only  one  enemy  whom  he  feared — ^the  priest  The 
priesthood  was  the  nobility  of  the  Jew,  by  birth,  by  employment,  and 
by  position.  The  temple  service  and  the  tithes  gave  its  memben 
great  influence.  The  high  priest  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim — the 
highest  court  The  priest  was  bom  to  honour ;  the  Pharisee  owed 
his  to  his  learning  in  the  sacred  law.  Rivalxy  between  them  was 
inevitable,  and  in  the  struggle  the  Pharisee  won.  He  had  become 
the  representative  and  embodiment  of  the  national  prejudices  and 
ambition,  and  his  influence  naturally  became  supreme.  Intensely  in 
earnest,  and  with  such  a  party  cry  as  "  For  God  and  His  People,"  he 
controlled  the  nation.  Even  Josephus,  like  many  others  in  hii 
position,  though  a  priest,  became  a  Pharisee  to  get  greater  respect  and 
influence.  What  was  left  of  good  in  the  community  had  long  i^ 
done  the  same.  Men  like  Simeon,  who  waited  for  ''  the  consolation 
of  Israel ; "  Zacharias,  **  who  was  righteous  before  God/'  Gamaliel,  the 
teacher  of  Paul ;  and  Paul  himself,  were  of  their  training.  In  <tte 
respect  they  were  the  Puritans  of  their  day,  with  great  ideas,  and  a 
boundless  enthusiasm  in  their  behalf.  The  doctrines  of  the  Messiah, 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the 
world  to  come,  were  theirs;  and  they  were  the  embodiment  of  Jewish 
nationality  and  craving  for  independence ;  but,  as  in  Puritanism, 
the  sincere  were  sadly  mingled  with  the  hypocritical,  the  fanatictl, 
and  the  unworthy. 

The  better  spirits  felt  that  it  was  so,  and  un^Ntfingly  denounced 
their  unworthy  brethren.  The  Gospels  are  not  fiesoer  against  the 
proud,  the  formal,  the  self-righteous  and  the  false,  than  the  Tdmud. 
It  ridicules  and  exposes  those  who  keep  the  law  only  for  profit^  thoae 
who  hang  the  head  and  scarcely  lift  the  fleet,  so  that  tliey  stttmUe  ts 
they  go ;  those  who  walk  with  dosed  eyes  that  they  may  not  sees 
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woman  and  run  their  heads  agamst  a  vail ;  those  who  wear  their 
cap  over  their  eyes  that  they  may  not  look  on  anything  improper ; 
those  who  know  so  little  of  the  law  that  at  every  turn  they  have  to 
ask  their  duty;  those  who  are  Pharisees  only  to  esoape  in  the 
fixuJ  judgment ;  and  it  also  exalts  the  true  Pharisee — ^who  obeys  the 
Lord  because  he  loves  Him  with  his  whole  heart  But  the  ripe 
com  bore  a  small  proportion  to  the  weeds :  Pharisaism,  in  spite  of 
all  efEorts^  steadily  decayed  in  tone  and  worth. 

When  the  great  war  broke  out,  the  mutual  jealousy  between  priests 
and  Pharisees  came  to  open  hostility.  The  one,  anxious  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Temple,  wished  peace  even  after  the  insurrection 
had  begun,  and  were  ready  to  give  up  Jerusalem  to  the  Bomans  to 
avoid  greater  misfortune ;  but  the  others  had  largely  degenerated  into 
furious  fanatics,  and  silenced  sudi  proposals  by  a  massacre  of  those 
who  made  theuL 

With  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  power  of  the  priests  was 
finally  gone.  Henceforth  they  disappeared,  and  the  ''  Scribes  "  reigned 
alone.  Nobility  no  longer  took  the  precedence  :  the  blood  of  Levi— 
the  aristocracy  of  Israel — gave  place  to  rabbinical  learning.  The 
man  greatest  as  a  rabbi  was  the  most  illustrious  Jew  of  his  day. 

The  Pharisees  outlived  all  other  sects  and  orders  of  their  peopla 
To  them  we  owe  the  Mishna  and  those  commentaries  upon  it^  which 
together  with  it  were  called  the  Talmud ;  it  was  they  who  gave 
to  Jewish  tradition  its  abiding  vitality ;  to  them  the  Jew  owes  his 
vigorous  nationality  to  this  hour.  Affcer  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
they  laid  aside  their  ancient  name,  which  had  become  synonymous 
irith  exaggerated  zeal,  and  not  seldom  with  hypocrisy.  Henceforth 
they  were  simply  rabbis,  or  scholars  of  the  wise,  the  ancestors  of 
those  who  still  bear  the  same  names. 

At  last  the  undisputed  heads  of  their  race,  the  rabbis,  claimed  and 
received  a  superstitious  reverence  which  of  itself  attracted  many  to 
their  number.  They  ranked  themselves  with  Moses,  with  the 
patriarchs  and  with  the  prophets,  and  claimed  equal  esteem. 
Onkelos  translates  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  that  ^' there  shall  not  be 
wanting  a  prince  from  the  house  of  Judah,  nor  a  scribe  from  his 
children's  children  for  ever."  He  claims  Jacob  as  a  rabbi — ^^'Both 
boys" — ^Esau  and  Jacob— says  he,  <^ waxed  strong  and  grew.  But 
EsKa  was  a  hunter,  who  went  out  to  the  field,  Jacob  a  perfect  man. 
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▼ho  sought  the  houBO  of  doctrine  (the  achool  of  the  win).''  Joeef^, 
in  the  same  way  is  a  scholar  of  the  rabbis,  and  as  woek^  bekyred 
bj  his  father  more  than  all  his  brethren.  The  band  of  prophets  who 
met  Saul  were  a  band  of  rabbis.  Deborah  is  made  to  praise  the 
order  oentories  before  it  rose.  It  was  its  members  who  rode  on  white 
asses  from  place  to  place,  teaching  the  people  the  law  in  the  ayna- 
gogaes.  All  the  patriarchs  were  tamed  into  rabbis  :  Isaac  learned 
in  the  school  of  Seth ;  Jacob  in  that  of  Heber  ;  and  they  were  rabbis 
who  wayed  the  incense  before  God  in  the  tabernacle ! 

Their  own  claims  in  the  Talmnd  are  still  higher.  **  When  Rabbi 
Eliezer  was  sick,  four  elders  came  and  visited  him.  Said  Kabbi  Tarphon, 
'  Thoa  art  worth  more  to  Israel  than  the  drops  of  the  rain,  because 
the  rain  only  blesses  the  present,  bat  a  rabbi  blesses  all  ages.'  Said 
Rabbi  Eliezer  Ben  Aisariah,  '  Thou  art  worth  more  to  Israel  than  father 
and  mother,  for  &ther  and  mother  are  good  only  for  this  p»a""g  life^ 
bat  a  rabbi  for  ever.' "  They  spoke  of  themselves  as  kings,  becaase  in 
Proverbs  it  is  said  by  wisdom  kings  reign.  To  have  a  rabbi  enter  ahonsa 
or  eat  in  it  was  to  bring  down  a  blessing,  for  is  it  not  written,  *^  Then 
came  Aaron  and  all  the  elders  to  eat  bread  with  Moses'  father-in-law 
before  God"  ?  "  Why  before  God  1 — ^because every  one  who  eats  ameal 
at  which  a  rabbi  is  present  is  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
majesty."  The  veneration  to  be  paid  the  rabbi  by  his  disciples  was 
to  be  learned  from  that  paid  by  David  to  Ahithophel,  who,  for  teaching 
him  only  two  words,  was  made  lus  gaide  and  his  friend  (Ps.  Iv.  13) 
The  table  of  the  poorest  rabbi  was  grander  than  that  of  kings,  and 
his  crown  more  glorious  than  a  diadem.  The  laws  of  Moses  might  be 
broken  and  the  offence  forgiven ;  but  he  who  should  put  five  strings  to 
lus  prayer-veil  instead  of  four,  as  the  rabbis  order,  is  guilty  of  death. 
The  words  of  the  elders  were  above  those  of  the  prophets,  for  the  pro- 
phet must  show  a  sign  to  be  obeyed ;  but  the  teaching  of  a  rabbi  i» 
to  be  obeyed  at  once.  The  transgression  of  a  rabbinical  law  ib  like 
the  deadly  bite  of  a  serpent,  that  cannot  be  healed;  and  their 
teaching  was  often  confirmed  by  mighty  miracles.  More  than  tlus,  the 
rabbi  is  higher  than  God  HimselC  **  In  the  heavenly  acho(^^or 
heaven,  in  the  Talmud,  has  schools  of  the  rabbis  as  well  as  earth- 
there  rose  a  learned  strife  respecting  the  leper.  The  Lord  God*-the 
upper  Rabbi  of  Heaven — stated  a  case,  written  in  the  law  as  deani 
but  all  the  high  heavenly  school — the  angels — ^were  of  a  different  mind 
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and  held  him  for  unclean.  Then  said  they,  ^  Who  shall  decide 
between  us  ? '  Both  agreed  to  summon  the  rabba,  son  of  Naohman, 
for  he  was  wont  to  say  of  himself^  '  There  is  no  one  can  judge  like  me 
as  to  the  leper.'  Then  the  angel  of  death  was  sent,  and  took  his  bieath 
and  brought  his  soul  up  to  heaven,  whereon  the  rabbi,  led  before  the 
heayenly  school,  confirmed  the  opinion  of  God,  who  was  not  a  little 
pleased  at  it  Then  heavenly  voices,  which  sounded  down  to  earth, 
magnified  the  name  of  the  rabba  greatly,  and  miracles  were  wrought 
at  his  grave."  No  wonder  Rabbi  Solomon  Jarohi  mMnfaLiwi  that 
''  if  a  rabbi  says  the  left  hand  ia  the  right,  and  the  right  the  left^  you 
must  believe  if  Church  authority  could  go  no  further  than  that ! 
What  wonder  that  Ohrist  rebuked  the  Pharisees  whose  audacious  pride 
and  deadly  tyiunny  is  only  reproduced  in  such  sentiments. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  state  of  things  arose.  The  Hebrew  had 
long  been  a  dead  language^  and  Scripture  was  only  taught  through  the 
rabbis,  who  could  thus  put  what  glosses  on  it  they  pleased,  to  exalt 
themselves  and  keep  the  nation  in  their  leading-stringa  Many  of 
them,  no  doubt,  came  to  be  quite  sincere  in  maintaining  even  such 
exaggerations.  Despotism  alone  could  prevent  sects :  if  the ''  hedge  " 
were  gone,  the  national  unity,  and  Judaism  with  it^  would  perish. 
Passive  obedience  was  sacred  with  them  as  with  their  rivals  in  the 
Ohristian  Church.  Scripture  must  only  be  understood  in  their  sense; 
aa  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  the  same  causes.  Scripture  came  to 
be  discredited  and  forbidden.  ''  The  rabbins  relate  that  when  Rabbi 
Eliezer  was  sick,  his  disciples  came  to  him  that  they  should  visit  him, 
and  they  said,  *  Show  us  the  way  of  life,  that  we  may  gain  life  eternaL' 
Then  he  answered :  *  Beware  that  through  you  any  of  the  honour  of 
your  teachers  should  be  lost^  and  forbid  your  sons  to  read  the  sacred 
Scripture,  but  call  them  between  the  knees  of  the  disciples  of  the  wise 
(that  they  might  hear  from  them  what  was  to  be  believed  and  done).' " 
Which  Jarchi  ingeniously  explains :  "  Do  not  make  your  children  too 
familiar  with  Scripture,  because  it  draws  the  hearts  of  men  to  it  so 
that  they  rather  believe  it  than  the  words  of  the  rabbins."  In 
^'BavaMezin"  (p.  33)  we  read:  ''Our  rabbins  teach  that  he  who  studies 
the  Bible  does  what  may  or  may  not  be  praiseworthy ;  he  who  studies 
the  Mishna  does  what  is  good;  he  who  studies  the  Glemara  does  what 
is.  stUl  better — the  Bible  is  water,  the  Mishna  wine,  the  Gemara 
precious  spiced  wine." 
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This  admiarion  of  these  tremeodouB  daims-broaght  ^be  Jefwiab 
peopLe  into  abjeet  alaTaiy  to  the  labbis.  A  maltitode  of  zitea  and 
requirameats,  for  the  proper  diadiaige  of  which  a  zabhi  is  needed, 
meet  the  Jew  at  every  step*  He  cazmot  oome  into  the  worid,  be  dr- 
camdaed,  brought  upi  eduoated,  betrothed,  manried|  or  die ;  he  eamoDt 
keep  the  Sabbath  or  other  feaatei,  take  a  buaineBE^  make  a  oontraoty 
kill  an  ox,  or  bake  bread,  without  a  rabbi  at  his  elbow.  The  Order 
is  the  bndni  the  eyea,  the  ears,  the  nerves,  the  joints  of  the  people, 
without  whieh  they  can  do  nothing. 

It  may  be  matter  of  wonder  that  sooh  unlimited  deapotiam  did  not 
lead  to  a  similar  ambition  and  worldly  glovy  as  in  the  CShzislisa 
Church.  Safety  here  lay  in  the  i^endid  &ct  that  the  labbis  never 
used  their  power  for  selfish  gain  or  outward  benefit  ''Make not  the 
law  a  crown,  with  which  to  deck  thyself,''  says  Babbi  Zadok, ''  bat 
leain,  for  loveand  honour  will  oome  of  itself.  Make  it  not  a  hoe  with 
which  to  dig  (to  get  gain)  but  deave  thou  to  the  holiness  of  the  lav." 

The  rabbi  is  atriotly  forbidden  to  take  any  payment  for  his  instrae- 
tions.  As  Moses  taught  for  nothing,  so  must  the  rabbis  teadi  their 
scholars.  Scripture  says^  '^Sell  not  the  truth."  The  schoolmaster 
may  be  paid  for  teadiing  the  law,  but  on  no  account  must  a  tabbi  be 
paid  for  teaching  the  Talmud.  Still,  ways  are  found  to  get  oyerevea 
suoh  stringent  rule&  For  ceremonial  services  a  rabbi  may  be  paid, 
but  not  as  if  for  them,  only  for  his  time,  whidi  he  might  have  used 
for  hi^owa  benefit ;  yet,  though  here  and  theoB^  there  aie^  no  doub^ 
greedy  men,  who  manage  to  make  money  from  their  cffiee^  they  aie 
the  xaie  exception*  Even  now  it  is  a  proverb^  *'  A  &t  rabbi  is  good 
for  nothing."  The  rabbis  have  maintained  their  power  aa  they  have 
done  fiom  their  unselfishness,  which  repays  Aem  with. a  harvest  of 
love  and  honour. 

How,  tbeo,  does  a  rabbi  lire )  To  become  one^  a  boy  is  set  to  sehod 
in  early  childhood,aBd  traiued  to  moderation  in  all  his  wants.  Bmkfln 
into  a  lifoless  pedant^he  learns  to  have  few  desires  beyond hiaprofessioD. 
Bread,  salt,  and  water  are  enough  for  him.  As  he  grows  to  manhood 
he  must  learn  a  trade  by  whidi  to  support  hinwdf,  for  Babbi  Jehudsh 
says^  **  He  who  does  not  teach  his  son  a  trade,  ia  all  one  as  if  hs 
taught  him  to  steal"  They  teU  of  Hilld  the  dder  that  he  vackad 
each  day,  and  gavae  half  of  his  earnings  to  thfr  doorkeeper  of  tbe 
school,  keeping  the  other  half  for  himself  and  those  dependenton  Uni 
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Still  tlie  way  was  open  to  wealth  by  the  very  honour  in  which  a 
rabbiwaaheld.  To  have  him  lor  partner  in  bnaineBBwaa  a  great  matter, 
and  the  zicheet  heiress  was  proud  to  be  his  wifa  Maimonides  tells  lis 
how  even  the  richest  mothers  tried  to  get  him  for  their  danghteis  from 
the  fame  of  his  devotion  as  a  labbL 

A  still  stronger  hold  on  the  people  was  secured  for  the  rabbis  by 
the  fact  that  unlike  the  Levites,  no  conditions  of  birth  or  posi&>n 
were  needed  to  be  one.  Every  Jew  could  hope  that  his  son  would  be 
one  of  the  honoured  class.  Bank  and  honour  came  with  education :  to 
have  ity  covered  even  the  shame  of  a  dishonourable  origin.  The 
learned  son  of  a  labourer  looked  with  contempt  on  the  ignorant  heir  o 
a  fortune ;  the  only  trouble  was,  that  the  learning  so'much  esteemed 
was  so  worthless  when  attained.  Every  rabH  sought  to  have  as 
many  scholars  as  he  could  secure,  and  hence  hardly  a  Jewish  family 
could  be  found  of  which  some  brother,  cousin,  or  relation  was  not  in 
the  honoured  class.  The  rabbis,  thus,  like  the  priesthood  of  the 
Romish  Church,  or  like  its  friars,  were  not  so  much  separate  from  the 
laity  as  t^  consecrated  part  of  them.  They  thus  became,  as  it  were,  a 
common  property  of  the  nation,  joying  universal  confidence  and 
esteem,  and  as  an  Order,  the  object  of  national  pride.  The  rabbi 
belonged  to  all,  and  was  venerated  and  protected  by  every  one. 

As  a  natural  corollary  to  their  high  claims  as  successors  of  the 
prophets,  the  rabbis  have  always  been  jealous  of  the  character  of 
their  membership.  Men  who  spoke  of  Isaiah,  Joel,  and  Moses  must 
be  like  them.  But  the  gulf  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual  is 
great  in  all  cases,  and  if  perfection  is  to  be  claimed  we  must  expect 
m(»re  or  less  hypocrisy.  The  Talmud  seems  to  think  so,  at  any  rate, 
for  it  lays  down  six  requirements  f(»r  the  rabfai,  some  of  which  hint 
at  its  existence  rather  strongly.  Six  things  are  unbecoming  the  scholar : 
to  let  his  andntmg  drop  on  the  street ;  to  go  out  by  night ;  to  wear 
patched  shoes ;  to  speak  with  awomanon  thestreet;  to  sitat  table  in 
a  company  of  laymen ;  and  to  comelast  into  sohooL"  Others  add :  ^'He 
shaM  not  take  long  steps,  nor  go  quite  u|xright,  but  a  little  bent,  with  Ids 
head  down."  In  explanation  it  is  said  further :  'f  A  rabbi  shall  not 
go  out  by  ni^t,  that  he  may  avoid  suspicion  of  unchastity ;  and  he  shall 
not  speak  with  a  woman  on  the  street^''— according  tp  Jj^  Ohisda,  not 
even  with  his  own  wife;  according  to  ethers,  neitherwith  his  wife  nor 
his  sister  nor  daughter,  ''because  everyone  would  not  know  that  they 
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were  so  doaely  related  to  him."  Mar  Satra  says  :  '*If  a  labU  take 
longsteps^  he  takea  away  the  500thpartof  the  light  of  his  eyeaj^aad 
he  is  to  hold  down  his  head,  because  he  who  takes  only  four  steps 
turns  back  the  feet  of  the  Shechina,  for  it  is  written,  "The  whole  earth 
is  full  of  HiB  glory."  Worse  by  far,  we  are  told — Babbi  Ha  has  said, 
*^  When  sinful  lust  (the  evil  nature)  has  overcome  a  man,  let  him  go  to 
a  place  where  he  is  unknown,  put  on  black  clothes — cover  himself  with 
a  black  mantle — and  do  what  his  heart  desires,  and  not  openly  dis- 
honour the  name  of  God."  Hypocrisy  is  natural  to  us  all,  but  what 
a  premium  on  it  must  it  be  to  have  it  duly  explained  and  provided 
for  in  the  holy  books  of  a  people  !  To  claim  equal  honour  with  the 
prophets  on  the  ground  of  equal  holiness  must  foster  deceit.  The 
reproaches  of  Christ  against  the  rabbis  of  His  day,  have  a  new 
significance  given  by  the  light  of  such  official  duplicity. 

The  great  aim  of  Rabbinism,  to  which  it  devoted  all  its  vastinfluenoe^ 
was  to  perpetuate  the  ancient  and  traditional  in  the  teaching,  lav, 
and  faith  of  the  people.  Their  schools  were  based  on  this.  The  head 
master  of  the  higher  ones,  who  bore  the  name  Babbi,  sat  throned  en 
his  professional  seat,  and  round  him  sat  the  students  in  a  circle  on 
the  ground.  When  a  scholar,  by  long  teaching,  came  far  enough  for 
the  master  to  hold  intercourse  with  him,  he  laid  his  hands  on  him 
and  said,  "  Thou  art  now  Chaber  "—a  companion,  about  the  ssme 
as  MatUr  in  the  old  universities.  He  might  now  sit  on  a  lower  sest 
under  the  teacher,  but  he  could  not  open  a  school  for  himself  till  he 
had  passed  as  a  BabbL  The  honour  demanded  for  the  teaching  labbi 
was  extraordinary.  ''  Who  honours  his  master,"  says  the  Qeman, 
<<  is  held  almost  as  if  he  had  honoured  divinity."  ''  The  teacher  is 
above  a  faAer,"  says  the  Mishna,  ''  because  the  one  has  only  given 
us  this  life,  the  other  brings  us  to  life  eternal.  If  a  teacher  and  a 
father  each  cany  a  burden,  the  former  must  be  helped  rather  than 
the  latter.  If  both  be  imprisoned,  the  teacher  must  be  xansooied 
before  the  parent,  unless  ^  be  a  rabbi" 

The  first  year  was  spent  in  tasks  of  memoxy,  for  to  have  agood'one 
is  the  greatest  of  all  gifts  among  the  Jews.  It  stands  higher  than 
power  of  intellect^  a  rule  natural  enough  when  theTslmud  depended 
on  oral  transmission  before  it  had  been  written  down.  Such  strictnea 
has  its  reward,  for  even  now,  if  the  huge  folios  of  the  Talmud  were 
destroyed,   they  could,  beyond   question,  be  reproduced  from  the 
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memoij  of  a  selected  few  of  very  many  Hying  rabbis.    It  was  onoe 
actually  done  in  Persia^  without  the  mistake  of  an  iota. 

The  expositions  of  a  rabbi  once  learned,  it  was  the  sacred  duty  of 
the  student  never  to  receive  any  other  views.  "  He  who  prays  behind 
his  teacher;  who  salutes  him  without  calling  him  Kabbi,  or  returns  his 
salutation  without  doing  so ;  he  who  learns  anything  different  from 
what  his  teacher  has  taught  him,  or  says  anything  which  he  has  not 
heard  from  his  mouth,  causes  the  Shechina  to  depart  from  Israel." 

"  He  who  contradicts  his  rabbi  is  as  if  he  contradicted  the  Divine 
Majesty,  as  it  is  written  (of  the  company  of  Korah),  '  They  strove 
against  Jehovah.'  **  ''  He  who  argues  with  his  rabbi  is  as  if  he  argued 
with  Qod,  as  it  is  written,  '  This  is  the  water  of  strife  (Meribah), 
because  the  children  of  Israel  strove  with  the  Lord.' "  No  wonder  the 
faith  and  submission  of  the  Jew  is  blind  and  absolute.  . 

The  ordination  of  a  rabbi  imposed  new  obligations  and  bound  him  by 
new  chains  to  the  old  and  traditionaL  A  solemn  ceremony  of  laying 
on  of  hands,  which  has  passed  into  the  Christian  Church,  dedicated 
him  to  the  office.  It  was  held  that  it  conferred  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
carried  with  it  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Only  the  princes  of  the  exile,  or 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  could  confer  this  mysterious  gift  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem;  till  that  time  it  was  communicated  by 
any  rabbi.  Not  to  teach  as  all  before  had  taught  was  fatal.  It 
destroyed  the  prospect  of  heaven,  whatever  good  works  might  dis- 
tinguish the  innovator,  and  though  he  knew  the  law  thoroughly. 

The  Mosaic  law  as  it  is  understood  to-day  has  already  kept  its 
ground  for  over  two  thousand  years.  The  isolation  of  the  Jew  from 
all  other  races;  the  hatred  of  the  G^tiles  as  the  enemies  of  the  truth; 
the  contempt  for  them  as  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel ;  the 
iron  chain  of  rites  and  prohibitions  in  food,  and  intercourse,  and 
alliance  which  hems  in  tlie  Jew  on  every  side ;  the  blind  obedience  to 
the  rabbis  fostered  and  demanded ;  the  curses  launched  against  the 
least  innovation,  have  made  the  Jew  of  to-day  the  exact  continuation  of 
his'  ancestor  of  the  days  of  the  New  Testament.  He  is  the  same  in 
every  land,  in  Morocco,  Mexico,  India ;  on  the  Don,  the  Elbe,  or  the 
Thames.  The  same  to  a  wondrous  degree.  But  change,  which  is  the 
law  of  everything  that  has  to  do  with  man,  has  at  last  invaded  even 
Judaism.  The  Talmud  is  no  longer  the  more  sacred  Bible  of  the 
Jewish  race.  An  anti-Talmudic  school  has  risen  which  refuses  obedience 
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any  looger  to  the  dayery  under  which  the  Jew  hAS  ao  kmg  hiii.  The 
Prussutii  law  of  education  which  foieed  Jews  in  Tillages  where  dme 
were  too  few  to  have  sehools  for  themaelTes  to  send  their  ddldren  to 
the  Christian  edhool  has  wrought  woe  to  the  conaervatinn  of  eariier 
daja.  The  q>iiit  of  mtidam  which  is  abroad  has  ii^iBCted  the  iyna^ 
gogite  as  well  as  the  Ohuroh.  Talmndista  are  stricter  than  eTer,  hnt 
there  is  a  yotng  Judaism  irhkik  is  makihg  way. 

Farie.  Cunningham  Gsindl 


on  **3iottimss  nnH  Sigji*'  awott0  ©Jrirfrans* 


It  is  one  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Matthew  Amold^s  teaching  that 
the  perfeotjum  of  man  requires  the  combination  cf  motive  power  with 
guiding  akilli  ^fid  he  takes  the  Heteew  and  the  Greek  races  as  the 
familiar  types  of  these  twoqualities*  The  Hebrew  had  eamestnefla; 
the  Greek  h^d  culture:  the  Hebrew  had  the  idea  of  rif^t;  the 
Greek  had  the  idea  of  beanty.  Mr.  Arnold  has  a  greater  love  for 
the  Gbreek  than  for  the  Hebrew,  and  especially  for  the  '*awwUiesi 
and  light"  which  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Greek.  But 
to  our  mind|  fire  and  strength  are  much  more  important  than  sweet- 
ness and  lights  and  have  a  far  greater  influence  upon  <ihe  thought 
and  work  of  the  world.  There  is  a  defidenoy^  however,  in^his  view 
of  the.matter^-for  light  is  as  essential  a  part  of  Hebraism  as  it  is  of 
HeUeuisin,  and  is  the  secret  of  the  power  of  Hebraism  to  cpnquer  the 
world ;  while  there  is  the  further  deficieiicy  that  where  the  two  come 
into  collision  he  will  not  allow  the  notion  of  right  tc^  dominfite  over 
the  notion  of  beauly.  This  is  the  linoh-pin  that  is  wanting  in  his 
thoag)it  Now  we  hold  that  Christianity  embodies  ricktfiilly  both 
the  ideas  that  he  presents  as  marking  the.pecfedion  of  man ;  and 
that^  as  Hebraism^  it  controls— not^  as  he  says,  four-fifths  of  life — 
but  all  life ;  and  that,  as  Hellenism^  it  ought  to  cover  exactly  the 
same  ground«  Christianity  is  both  a  force  and  a  refinement.  It  is 
conceded  by  Mr.  Arnold  that  the  Christians  of  our  day  are  not 
wanting  in  fire  and  strength,  and  it  will  be  admitted  by  us  all  that 
Christianity  would  gain  a  new  attraction  if  it  embodied  more  of  that 
''  sweetness  and  light "  which  lent  such  a  grace  to  Hellenic  life.    We 
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are  happy  to  tliink  tiiat  H  is  not  a  non-exuBtent  quality  in  the  Qhiireh 
of  our  daj)  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  Ohristianityy  evangelieally 
undentood  and  inteipreted,  that  is  hostile  to  the  utmost  refinement 
of  which  our  nature  is  capable.  Let  men  say  what  they  will,  culture 
is  no  stranger  to  Calvinism  or  Eyangelioalism  or  Puritanism,  or  by 
whatever  name  it  is  to  be  called*  Take  the  French  school  of  Refor- 
mation, which  included  many  of  the  most  cultivated  men  of  that  age ; 
take  Bunyan,  Baxter^  Howe,  in  our  own  Puritan  age ;  take  Thomas 
Chalmers,  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  Isaac  Taylor,  Thomas  Erskine, 
Edward  Irving,  James  Hamilton,  Hugh  MiUer,  Michael  Faraday, 
David  Brewster,  James  Bimpson,  Edward  Forbes,  in  the  two  genera- 
tions that  have  recently  dosed.  All  these  men  had  enough  of  genius 
or  culture  to  saye  them  from  being  ranked  with  the  Philistines,  yet 
not  one  of  them  all  regarded  culture,  as  it  is  regarded  by  so  many  in 
our  day,  as  a  substitute  for  religion.  There  is  no  natural  antagonism 
between  these  two  things.  It  is  not  a  true  cultwe'  rounded  on  all 
sides,  but  a  selfish,  narrow,  one4dded  culture'  like  that^  say,  of 
Widter  Savage  Landor,  who  had  more  light  than  sweetness — ^that 
stands  apart  finxm  religion.  It  is  a  great  point  to  know  that  religion 
is  the  basis  of  moral  and  practical  life  to  men  of  the  mostadvanced 
and  libaral  intellect 

If  religion  is  anything  to  man,  it  is  everything.  If  it  has  any 
authority,  it  has  authority  over  the  whole  man.  It  has  undoubtedly 
strengthened  tiie  intellect,  chastened  the  morals,  sweetened  the 
temper,  and  enlarged  the  imagination  of  thousands.  How  often  do 
we  find  truly  rdigious  men,  who  have  been  shut  out  from  the 
pleasures  rf  mental  or  nstbetic  culture,  eshibit  an  insight  and  a 
sweetness  of  character  not  only  not  attained  by  their  class  without 
religion,  but  not  even  by  those  having  access  to  all  the  fountains  of 
culture,  religion  alone  excepted !  I  hold  that  regeneration  adds  to  the 
intellectual  equipment  of  those  brought  under  Divine  influence.  We 
also  find  men  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life  manifest  the  ornament  of 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit^  which  is  near  akin  to  the  highest  culture, 
and  which  no  culture  of  the  intellect,  apart  from  religion,  can  impart 
We  can  well  understand  this,  for  the  Apoetie  Paul,  in  his  Philippian 
Epistle,  shows  the  full  extent  of  Christian  character  by  the  enumera- 
tion of  those  graces  or  principles  which  he  commends  to  Christiaa 
study :  '<  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
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wliatsoever  things  are  joBt^  wbatsoever  tbings  are  pore,  whataoeyer 
things  are  lovely."  The  only  difference  is  that  the  Apoatle  pnta 
the  <<  light "  first  and  the  ''sweetneaa"  lastj  and  this  is  the  true 
order,  for  the  truth  represents  what  is  needfdl  as  tlie  baab  of  Chiisiian 
character,  and  the  "  lovely  "  what  tends  to  its  hi^est  ornament. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  some  Christian  people  have  not  realized  their 
fall  responsibility  to  use  all  the  parts  of  their  nature  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  man.  Perhaps  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  what 
we  may  justly  call  an  exaggerated  view  of  man's  rdations  to  God, 
which  makes  all  interests  merely  human,  appear  trivial  and  unimpor- 
tant. Undoubtedly  regeneration  is  of  primacy  importance,  and  human 
culture  is  only  secondary,  and  it  may  be  wise  to  draw  the  line  deeply 
between  the  world  and  the  Church,  so  as  to  discourage  the  belief 
that  culture  might  be  a  substitute  for  religion;  but  can  we  ever 
forget  that  religion  loses  none  of  its  purity,  or  beaulr^,  or  impressive- 
n^ss  by  the  addition  of  that  culture  which  the  world  holds  in.  such  hi^ 
estimation  9  One  reason  why  it  is  so  often  unwelcome  to  men  of  taste 
is  that  it  is  so  partial  and  inadequate  as  a  representation  of  the  mind 
and  character  of  Christ  Mr.  Arnold  has  made  the  supposition  that 
if  Yirgil  and  Shakspere  had  taken  the  voyage  to  America  along  with 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  they  might  have  found  such  company  intolerable. 
Principal  Shairp  has  rejoined  that  YirgU  and  Shakspere  might  not  have 
fared  any  better  in  the  company  of  Paul  the  Apostle  or  John  the 
Evangelist.  This  is  probably  true,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent^  for  we 
should  not  expect  to  find  in  the  character  of  the  Apostles  anything  of 
that  ascetic  element  commonly  ascribed  to  Puritanism.  Chiistians  must 
not  be  dry,  hard,  unsympathetiCi  There  are  people  who  imagine  that 
the  more  disagreeable  they  can  make  themselves  the  more  are  they  to 
be  commended  for  their  faithfulness.  Such  men  have  no  true  idea  of 
Christ's  mind,  and  no  true  heart  for  the  expansive  functions  of  the 
Chui*ch.  In  point  of  fact^  the  cause  of  the  antagonism  between 
religion  and  cultuie  lies  in  the  inadequacy  of  our  religion  to  ejqyress 
the  sublime  conception  of  our  Lord  Himsell  The  nearer  we  come 
to  Christ,  the  more  beautiful  shall  we  be  in  character.  Christians 
ought  therefore  to  cultivate  more  **  sweetness  and  light"  They  will 
then  have  "  culture  "  without "  anarchy,"  for  there  is  a  sort  of  culture 
which  tends  to  anarchy  by  teaching  us  to  put  little  confidence  in  any 
authority  which  this  imperfect  world  can  show,  and  the  enlargement 
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of  our  knowledge  will  be  accompanied  hj  no  weakness  of  guiding 
skill.  All  oar  powers  will  be  brought  ander  sabjection  to  Christ, 
who  is  Lord  over  evexy  part  of  life,  intellectual,  moral,  sesthetical ;  and 
in  the  degree  that  we  subject  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  His  Spirit 
shall  we  grow  in  all  the  beauty  of  a  holy  character,  have  a  more 
resisting  force  against  all  the  evil  of  the  world,  and  become  more 
powerful  for  good.  We  want  refinement  as  well  as  vigour ;  we  want 
grace  in  the  double  sense  of  religion  and  sesfchetics ;  we  want  that 
beauty  of  character  which  stands  in  no  relation  to  effeminacy,  but 
only  softens  and  chastens  true  greatness  and  strength.  If  this  style 
of  living  were  more  common,  such  writers  as  Dickens  would  have 
less  excuse  for  their  travesties  of  Christian  life  and  Christian 
people.  Let  Christians  remember  they  are  the  lights  of  the  world. 
Just  as  nearly  all  the  light  that  streams  upon  the  world  comes  not 
directly  from  the  sun,  but  is  reflected  from  the  thousand  objects  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  though  these  have  no  light  in  themselves, 
so  nearly  all  the  light  that  streams  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
passes  through  Christians  into  the  world,  and  is  the  demonstration 
of  the  glory  and  beauty  of  Christianity  itself. 

Thomas  Croskert. 


We  must  never  forget  that  there  are  tides  and  pulses  in  human  affairs 
which  by  measured  force  lift  us  into  extraordinary  activity  and  then 
plunge  us  into  quiescence  and  torpor.  There  is  the  perpetual  inter- 
change of  day  and  nighty  which  conduces  to  our  diurnal  collapse  of 
energy,  when  we  sink  either  into  unconsciousnesB  or  dreams,  and 
continue  to  live  only  by  the  operation  of  powers  within  us  over  which 
we  exert  no  voluntary  influence  whatever.  All  vegetation  passes 
annually  through  a  period  of  activity  and  of  rest  Life  reaches  its 
highest  expression  in  foliage,  and  flowers,  and  fruit;  and  then, 
having  thrown  forth  from  itself  germs  of  new  life,  and  given  its  pro- 
duce to  originate  and  support  other  life,  it  rests  awhile.  Amid  the 
blaze  of  perpetual  sunshine,  as  well  as  under  the  strongly  marked 
alternations  of  summer  and  winter  in  our  temperate  climes,  the  tree 
and  plant  equally  require  their  period  of  repose. 

2  N 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  excessive  mental  exertton,  high 
moral  strain,  and  eager  fruitfolness  of  life,  should  reqnire  anddemaad 
something  answering  to  this  temporary  quiescence.     The  tired  brain 
asks  for  holiday,  or  it  will  take  its  rest  in  disease  or  deatb.     Imigi- 
nation  cannot  always  be  sustained,  the  wing  of  fancy  must  be  coca- 
sionally  folded,   the  most  soaring  flight  into  the  region  of  the 
unknown  must  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  power  of  rising  so  higb 
be  chastened  and  quieted.     Exertions  of  every  kind  require  antece- 
dent pause  and  subsequent  repose.     Unremitting  occupation  wean 
out  the  finer  faculties.     Concentration  of  the  mind  upon  only  one 
class  of  ideas,  cramps  the  intellectual  powers,  and  deprives  them  of 
that  healthy  play  of  energy  which  alone  makes  research  into  any  one 
region  altogether  successful.     Other  forms  of  enforced  repoae  suggest 
themselves — thus,  disappointment  when  1 1  comes  in  some  undertakings 
disheartens  effort, -and  those  who  have  toiled  with  certain  honours  or 
ends  in  view,  and  have  failed,  give  up  the  pursuit  in  despondmcj, 
and  are  long  before  they  find  a  new  motive,  or  an  adequate  end  ftr 
their  next  enterprise.     Life  is  thus  full  of  its  dark  and  nlent  placeB, 
where  disappointed  men  ~  and  women  bear  their  fiulure  with  mors  or 
less  of  fortitude  or  wisdom.     If  the  failure  comes  too  late  to  retriere 
itself,  or  the  disappointment  or  bereavement  is  more  than  there  is 
opportunity  or  time  to  outlive,  the  paralysis  of  energy  often  isBuesia 
a  degradation  and  deprivation  of  powers. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  individuals  who  never  can,  and  never 
do,  make  such  exertions  as  to  put  them  to  a  strain  requiring  repose ; 
these  move  along  the  quiet  paths  of  life,  and  go  through  its  ineesasnt 
routine  without  grave  inconvenience,  without  any  pleasoxa  They 
never  reach  a  climax,  they  are  content  for  the  most  part  with  their 
task-work.  It  never  seems  done.  Like  Sisyphus^  they  take  their 
sbone  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  only  to  see  it  roll  again  to  the  plsin 
below.  Life  to  many  is  like  the  endless  revolution  of  the  treadmill, 
ib  kindles  no  enthusiasm,  awakens*  no  song,  and  even  daily  dutf 
becomes  a  drudgery  which  is  discharged  wiHli  sullen  impatienoe  and 
exhaustion.  From  these  several  causes,  we  constantly  eneoonter 
what  for  want  of  a  better  name  is  erroneously  called  ennui.  Under 
these  conditions,  however,  it  is  almost  involuntary  and  may  be  the 
natural  outcome  of  our  life  in  the  flesh. 

But  there  is  a  species  of  lassitude,  impatience, 
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cannot  be  thuB  aoooontad  for  or  condoned,  and  which  re^iealB  tiie  pre- 
sence of  a  poiaoBiioB  and  daadl^  element  in  our  life.  Here  and  Idiere  in 
botii  the  world  and  the  chnreh  there  are  men  and  women  who  never 
seem  to  have  made  anyexertiony  nor  to  have  projected  any  enterpriae, 
who  are  not  leating  before  or  after  toil,  from  the  siinple  reason  that 
they  have  never  wearied  themselves  with  honest  work.  Moreover, 
they  have  met  with  no  special  disappointment  in  11!^  they  do  not  feel 
strongly  enough  about  any  person  or  any  interest  to  be  grieved  at  the 
loss  or  failore  of  either.  They  have  much,  even  all  that  heart  can 
wish,  and  yet  their  language  and  manner  evince  perpetual  dissatisfac- 
tion if  not  ill-humour.  According  to  their  own  showing,  they  are 
martyrs  or  sufferers,  and  they  perpetually  plead  for  pity  or  commisera- 
tion, but  it  IS  difficult  to  see  their  peculiar  cross,  even  with  a  magni- 
fying glass.  Some  have,  indeed,  exhausted  their  external  resources  of 
amusement  or  occupation,  and  are  blase  in  the  midst  of  scenes  or 
possibilities  which  would  drive  others  into  an  ecstasy  of  hope  or  joy. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  waste  the  time  of  friends  a  little  less 
frivolous  than  themselves.  If  there  be  work  to  be  done  within  their 
horizon  it  never  occurs  to  them  that  they  might  do  it.  The  very 
effort  even  to  ask  another  to  attempt  it  is  "  too  horrid."  Beautiful 
scenery  is  an  '*  awfhl  bore  "  to  them,  and  active  dvdj  never  suggests 
itself  except  in  a  dream  after  some  indigestible  repast  Since  neither 
hard  work  nor  profitless  employment  was  ever  done  by  them  they  can- 
not attribute  to  these  things  their  wretched  ennui.  They  have  tried 
every  kill-time,  every  so-called  pleasure,  and  not  a  few  doubtful  forms 
of  self-indulgence,  but  all  la  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  They  are 
still  young,  but  they  have  rified  every  flower,  have  looked  on  every 
beautiful  thing,  and  sought  for  change  and  excitement  wherever  these 
can  be  found,  until  even  change  is  weariness  to  the  flesh,  and  excite- 
ment and  luxury  pall  upon  their  jaded  appetite.  They  are  victims 
of  exhausted  and  satiated  desires,  and  cannot  kill  the  unconquerable 
hours.  The  most  useless,  worthless,  and  pitiable  of  the  sons  or  daugh- 
ters of  men  are  these  victims  of  hopeless  ennui.  The  only  remedy  for 
their  misery  is  a  radical  revolution  of  their  entire  character,  a  root 
and  branch  change,  a  moral  resurrection  from  their  godless  apathy, 
a  seconstitution  of  their  existence.  There  are  no  beings  in  the  world 
to  whom  we  may  apply  with  greater  significance  the  words  :  '*  Ye 
must  be  bom  again."    Their  entire  conception  of  life  is  vicious,  and 
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the  whole  plan  of  it  a  mistake.  That  each  people  should  sing  hjmta 
of  consecration  and  self-devotion  to  the  Christ,  or  take  the  sjmhol  of 
His  dying  love,  seems  like  utter  profanation.  They  need  that  one 
teach  them  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  life.  Is  there,  hov- 
ever,  within  the  Church  anything  answering  to  this  ennui  f 

Doubtless  there  are  those  who  are  resting  after  hard  work  for  Christ 
who  are  pausing  in  their  flight  of  love,  hovering  awhile  in  quiet  rert- 
ing-places  before  once  more  they  soar  into  the  heaven  of  strong 
aspiration.     There  are  despondent  Christians  who  are  walking  solUy 
in  valleys  of  humiliation.    There  are  broken-hearted  men  who  are 
lying  bleeding  of  their  wounds  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  who  are  sob- 
bing themselves  to  sleep  on  their  Father's  breast.    Many  again  are 
weary  with  the  whirl  of  their  daily  or  weekly  Christian  duty ,  which 
has  no  excitement,  no  change,  no  progress,  no  great  disappointment 
in  it.     They  are  half  paralyzed  with  the  sameness  of  their  ezperienoe, 
which,  perhaps,  amounts  to  an  easy  penitence,  a  quiet  prayer,  or  a 
monotonous  song.     These  people  are  not  the  victims  of  **  religioas 
tnnuV*    But  after  we  have  eliminated  all  these,  are  there  not  in 
all  our  churches  useless,  heartless  egoists  who  are  the  victims  of  a 
religious  ennu%  a  little  portrait  of  some  of  whom  may  not  be  without 
its  use.   We  do  not  attribute  to  the  dass  an  absence  of  religiotts  sensi- 
bility.   On  the  contrary,  they  often  make  rather  loud  and  explicit 
profession  of  their  religious  experience  or  requirements,  but  their 
life  might  be  described  as  a  prolonged  religious  yawn.    These  folk 
are  utterly  weary  of   every  method  of   confessing  Christ,  or  of 
serving  their  fellow-men.     All  Christian  people,  in  their  opinion, 
are  hypocrites,  **  who  say  one  thing  in  their  creed  and  another  in 
their  life."    If  practical  methods  of  testing  the  strength  of  tbeir 
own  convictions  are  suggested  to  them  they  have  ''no  faith  in 
organization,  which  crushes,"  as  they  say,   ''  the  free  life  of  the 
true  man ; "  "  tliey  hate  societies,  which  are  mostly  overridden  by 
committees,  and  rendered  nugatory  by  offidaUsm."    Secretaries  ate 
their  abomination,  and  collectors  drive  them  mad.     ''Why  send 
missions  to  the  heathen,"  they  ask  languidly,  "  wh^  heathen  by  the 
million  surround  your  doorstep,  and  missionaries  themselves  want 
converting  to  common  sense  and  spiritual  Christianity!"    When 
urged  to  undertake  missions  and  schools  among  the  poor,  their  excoae 
is,  that  "  the  School  Boards  are  already  doing  too  much  of  that  kind  of 
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thing."  They  have  tried^  and  proTod  the  valueleaaness  of  all  sach 
follies  as  "  Bands  of  Hope^"  <<  district  visitation,"  ''  charity  organisa- 
tion," '*  the  masses  are  actoally  more  degraded,  since  fussy  beneficence 
has  made  the  poor  abject,or  foolish  demagogaes  have  turned  their  heads." 
Their  religious  efmui  follows  them  into  the  church,  where  they  never 
hear  a  sermon  which  according  to  them  ''  can  do  any  possible  good  to 
man  or  beast"  A  fervent  evangelical  appeal  is  resented  by  them  as 
mere  ''  hopeless  rant."  They  fall  asleep  if  their  wits  axe  irritated 
by  an  argument  A  slight  violation  of  good  taste  is  sufficient  to 
induce  them  to  set  down  an  apostle  as  a  ''  humbug."  They  could 
« never  believe  a  word  such  a  man  were  to  say,  even  upon  his 
Ck)8pel  oath." 

They  may,  just  once  in  their  lives,  some  ten  years  gone,  have  heard 
a  decent  sermon,  but  *'alas,  there  are  no  preachers  now,  none  who 
speak  to  the  hearty  none  who  teach,  none  who  touch. the  real  wants 
of  the  age."  If  chance  should  bring  them  under  the  lash  of  one  who 
does  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  sins  of  the  nation  or  the  (Govern- 
ment, they  condemn  the  efibrt  as  a  ''  prostitution  of  the  pulpit  to 
political  and  parfy  ends."  They  detest  ritualism,  and  abhor  evangeli- 
cism.  They  think  public  worship  generally  to  be  a  "  mistake."  They 
sigh  for  classical  music  in  the  sanctuary,  and  when  they  hear  it  call 
it  miserable  droning.  No  one  ever  heard  them  sing  in  the  house  of 
God,  it  would  not  be  "  good  form."  Liturgies  are  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh,  and  free  prayers  are  presumptuous  in  the  extreme.  They  have 
tried  everything  in  the  way  of  worship,  from  Westminster  Abbey  to 
the  little  Bethel,  and  "  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  them." 
They  require  some  entirely  new  sensation,  aliquid  novi  in  the  way  of 
worship.  They  are  sick  of  religious  literature.  "  The  so-called  reli- 
gious journals  are  the  most  Irreligious  things  going."  They  would 
as  soon  go  to  the  treadmill  as  to  a  missionary  meeting,  and  despise 
all  religious  communion  as  cant  or  worse.  The  literature  in  which 
they  occasionally  indulge  is  the  highly-spiced  sensationaUsm,  or 
materialism  of  the  day,  and  without  deigning  to  read  the  learned 
or  popular  replies  to  these  assaults  on  their  faith,  they  ask  sneer- 
ingly  why  the  parsons  do  not  refute  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
victims  of  a  misanthropic,  unwholesome  ennuL 

There  is  not  the  faintest  hope  of  satisfying  these  people  by  any 
change  that  may  be  introduced  into  the  methods  or  forms  or  essence  of 
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Chrifitian  willinghood.  It  may  be  well  to  know  tli^  Bie&tal  lUsMge 
whea  we  enoounter  it.  Its  ajBiptoms  are  as  well  marked  as  tlKne 
of  small-poz,  or  scarlet  fever,  or  puLnonaxj  consomptton ;  some 
forms  of  it  are  unforliiuiately  conta^ooSy  and  its  viotimB  breaHie 
l^eir  blight  upon  Oiiristiaii  bomes  and  churches.  Let  all  healthj 
criticism  of  the  ways  and  weaknesses  of  our  ohnrdi  life  be  gratefiilly 
accepted ;  but  the  earnest  workman  who  would  not  be  ashamed  be- 
fore his  Lord  at  His  coming  has  no  time  to  waste  over  oensorioos 
enrmu  Let  the  grumblers  grumble,  but  let  each  one  ikf  us  do  the 
work  that  comes  to  hand.  Some  of  our  machinery  may  be  too  cum- 
bersome, and  some  of  our  tools  may  need  shsxpening^  but  let  us  not 
throw  away  either  till  we  have  found  or  made  sometiiing  more 
adapted  to  our  use  and  work.  Let  us  cultivate  Ioto  and  not  hatred. 
Let  us  be  sympathetic  with  all  who  are  on  the  aide  of  righteousness 
truth,  and  charity.  The  generous  estimate  of  Ofaristian  enterpose 
and  Christian  folk  is  mora  true  tiian  the  grumbling  and  grudging 
estimate.  No  soul  was  ever  saved,  no  broken  heart  was  er&e  healed, 
no  wrong  ever  redressed,  no  courage  ever  inspired,  no  gkvry  ever  done 
to  truth  or  Qod  by  a  religious  yawn,  however  prolonged*  ''  Work 
while  it  is  called  to-day,  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work." 

H.  B.  K 
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The  life  of  the  Christ  is  the  light  of  men.  His  atonement,  death, 
and  resurrection  make  possible  to  man's  attaimneat  the  moral, 
spiritual,  and  religious  teachings  of  His  glorious  life.  The  Gtospel  of 
St.  John  contains  not  only  the  didactic  statement  whioh  f<nms  the 
title  of  this  paper,  but  ako  the  record  of  three  distinct  ooeaaioiiB  on 
which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  claimed  to  be  the  **  Light 
of  the  World."  And  each  of  these  occasions  suggeati  a  nparate 
aspect  of  His  illuminatiDg  power. 

As  the  life  and  death  of  CSirist  are  so  inesqnranihly  Uended  in 
their  influence  on  human  Ufe  and  death,  it  is  not  surpriaing  that  the 
memories  of  the  departed  and  the  darkness  q£  the  gsav^  led  the 
Saviour  to  say,  ''  I  am  oome  a  light  into  the  woild,  tiiat  whoaoever 
helioveUi  in  Me  shooU  not  abide  in  darkness"  {John  xii.  46). 
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'From  the  oaatradiction  of  ainners  against  Himself  in  the  great  dty, 
our  Lord  was  wont  to  retire  to  the  blessed  companionship  of  the 
family  at  Bethany;  but  um^Mudng  and  relentless  death  invaded  that 
happy  hearth.  Jesus  came  apparently  too  late  to  the  mourning 
household.  The  tomb  contained  its  occupant,  and  corruption  had 
begun  its  work.  The  friend  was  gone,  and  "  Jesus  wept/'  But  the 
Conqueror  of  Death  was  there,  and  at  His  mighty  voice  the  dead 
came  forth  to  life.  A  miracle  so  stupendous  roused  the  whole  city ; 
and  at  the  ensuing  passover  Christ  rode  triumphantly  into  Jerusa- 
lem the  proclaimed  King  of  the  Jews.  Standing  amongst  the 
people  shortly  afterwards.  He  said,  **  I  am  come  a  light  into  the  world, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  Me  should  not  abide  in  darkness."  He 
enlightens  the  tomb  by  the  hope  of  resurrection.  His  resurrection  is 
the  pledge  of  ours ;  Christ  is  '^  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept." 
He  came  forth  from  the  tomb  the  first  and  fijial  Conqueror  of  Death  ; 
He  revived  the  friendships  of  earth,  and  when  at  length  He  ascended 
up  on  high  it  was  with  words  of  blessing  and  of  promise  :  *'  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you ; ''  ^'I  send  the  promise  of  My  Father  upon 
you ;  "  and  when  our  earthly  afEection  can  cross  the  dark  river  of 
death,  and  on  the  shores  of  eternity  enfold  transfigured  and  glorious 
forms  in  the  embraces  of  our  human  love,  heaven  becomes  to  us  more 
dear  and  precious.  The  mysterious  intertwinings  of  human  feeling 
make  more  real  to  us  the  everlasting  home,  and  what  otherwise  we 
should  have  to  realise  as  a  bare  abstraction,  becomes  a  heartfelt  truth. 
Our  human  feelings  are  as  steps  up  to  the  eternal  temple,  for  the 
loved  ones  we  have  lost  shall  await  us  on  the  shore  of  death,  and 
usher  us  into  the  presence  of  the  great  King. 

Whilst  thus  the  Light  of  the  World  brightens  the  darkness  of  the 
grave,  He  also  illumines  the  conduct  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  life. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  during  the  last  two  years  concerning 
the  relation  between  morality  and  religion,  and  the  bearings  of 
spiritual  regeneration  on  the  moral  tone  of  Christian  life.  The 
Nineteenth  Century  opened  its  pages  to  this  discussion  ;  and  the 
religious  difficulties  of  School  Beard  teaching  have  in  various  places 
forced  the  subject  to  the  front. 

It  is  impowible  io  deny  thai  heathen  wristars  have  portrayed  a 
hig^  type  of  morality,  and  that  heathen  men  have  lived  a  highly 
moral  life.     But  Christian  morality  pqints  out  a  yet  more  excellent 
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way.     The  first  time  that  the  Christ  daiined  to  be  the  light  of  the 
World  had  a  direct  bearing  on  moral  teaching.    When  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery  stood  before  Him/  He  met  the  qnestiona  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  by  the  bold  announcement  of  mernfol  pardon 
to  the  penitent  (John  yiii.  1-12).  He  would  not  condemn  the  poor  con- 
trite sinner,  but  He  gave  her  a  stem  reproof :  "Go,  and  nn  no  more.'* 
And  then  turning  to  the  Jews  who  thronged  the  temple  courts,  He 
said,  ^  I  am  the  light  of  the  World,  he  that  followeth  Me  shall  not 
walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life."  How  suggestiTeUie 
time  of  this  announcement !    The  rising  sun  was  blending  hia  beams 
with  the  flickering  lamplight,  and  the  Saviour  said,  "  I  am  the  light 
of  the  World."    A  sinful  deed  of  darkness  had  just  been  exposed  and 
rebuked,  and  He  says,  "  He  that  followeth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  daik- 
ness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life."    How  sacred  the  teaching  of 
this  grand  occasion  !    The  Jews  had  lit  up  the  darkness  of  the  night 
by  golden  shining  lamps  of  their  own  making.     So  long  as  night 
lasted,  this  light  had  been  enough,  and  they  were  willing  to  rejoice 
and  dance  in  honour  of  the  feast  they  were  then  celebrating ;  but 
just  as  the  sun  was  pouring  his  placid  beams  through  the  temple,  and 
causing  all  lesser  lights  to  lose  their  power,  the  voice  of  Jesus  is  heard 
uttering  the  words   <'  I  am  the  Light  of  the  World."    Men  have 
hitherto  been  glad  of  lesser  lights,  and  lights  even  of  their  own 
making,  to  relieve,  if  possible,  the  darkness  of  the  world ;  but  I  am 
the  true  Light,  and  My  beams  shall  shed  themselves  throughout  the 
earth. 

There  is  sometimes  in  devout  Christian  minds  a  fear  lest  the  free 
proclamation  of  pardon  in  the  Gospel  should  let  down  the  sanctioDB 
of  righteousness  in  the  world.  The  grace  of  God  is  sometimes  turned 
to  license,  and  the  mercy  of  heaven  presumed  upon  in  guilt ;  and 
the  sad  perversity  of  human  nature  seizes  upon  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  Saviour  treated  sin  with  clemency  as  if  they  taught  that 
He  would  save  us  in  our  sins,  instead  of  from  them.  Never  was 
mistake  more  glaring,  never  reasoning  more  false.  Jesus  Christ 
could  never  be  the  minister  of  sin  nor  the  apologist  for  crime,    ffis 

*  The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  any  disonssion  as  to  the  geaoinsneis  of  tfas 
passage  in  which  this  narrative  is  recorded.  But  whatever  opinion  may  b* 
formed  upon  that,  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  incident  did  take  plaoe,  tsd 
t(  ok  plaoe  In  the  manner  recorded.  . 
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stem  reproofs  forbid  the  thought ;  His  spotless  life  proves  it  false. 
His  teaching  and  example,  so  far  from  undermining  the  securities  of 
right-doing,  base  them  on  the  power  of  God  and  on  the  throne  of 
the  Eternal ;  and  whilst  that  "  great  white  throne  "  6zistS|  the  true 
Christian  must  be  a  man  of  purity. 

The  real  test  of  any  moral  system  is  in  its  results ;  and  we  may 
boldly  make  appeal  to  the  results  as  proving  the  great  excellence 
of  Christian  morality.  The  Christian  system  has  had  a  trial  of 
eighteen  centuries  ;  it  has  spread  over  many  nations,  and  amongst 
divers  people ;  and  wherever  its  influence  has  been  felt  it  has  been 
elevating  and  purifying.  Nevertheless  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  look  upon  religion  as  a  mere  matter  of  dogma  without  any 
practical  moral  influence  on  the  life ;  and  from  such  we  are  con- 
stantly hearing  of  the  failure  of  Christian  morality.  They  will 
point  sneeringly  to  the  four  or  Ave  million  sermons  preached  every 
year  in  our  land  with  so  little  efEect  that  every  gaol  is  crowded  with 
inmates,  and  every  newspaper  has  its  records  of  crime.  They  will 
seize  with  avidity  upon  any  passages  of  Scripture  which  conflict,  as 
they  are  pleased  to  say,  with  their  own  high  culture  and  moral  sense. 
They  will  also  make  mountains  out  of  mole-hills  of  imperfection  in 
Christian  lives,  and  hold  up  to  execration  the  whole  Christian  system 
because,  forsooth,  there  are  false  professors  as  well  as  true. 

Now  I  am'  no  optimist,  and  readily  grant  that  the  world  ought  to 
be  a  very  great  deal  better  than  it  is ;  but,  as  against  the  critics  I 
have  referred  to,  I  maintain  that  their  very  objection  only  casts  a 
higher  glory  on  Christian  truth,  and  makes  the  grand  morality  of  its 
faith  more  splendid  than  ever.  It  is  impossible  to  defend  the  num 
berless  iniquities  which  abound  around  us,  still  less  to  justify  the 
moral  tone  of  society  in  some  Christian  lands.  But  what  would  the 
morality  of  these  lands  have  been  without  Christianity  1  The  real 
comparison  is  not  between  what  we  feel  ought  to  be,  and  what  is ; 
but  between  what  would  have  been  without  Christiamty^  and  what  is 
fffith  it — between  the  degradation  of  paganism  and  the  light  of  the 
€k)spel ;  between  the  worship  of  Venus,  Mars,  and  Bacchus,  and  that 
of  Christ 

Nor,  again,  do  the  so-called  moral  incozuristencies  of  godly  men, 
whether  in  the  Bible  records  or  in  the  lives  of  professing  Christians, 
impair  the  perfection  and  the  strength  of  Christian  morality.     By 
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as  much  as  our  moral  senflo  revolts  from  anjthiikg  recorded  in  tlie 
timeB  of  old,  by  so  much  has  that  moral  sense  been  raised  throoj^ 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  The  stronger  this  argument,  as  mged  agnnst 
us  becomes,  the  more  trinmphant  is  our  reply.  The  very  tiling 
charged  against  the  religion  is  brought  about  by  the  strength  of  the 
religion;  and  the  very  fact  that  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
occasional  backslidings  of  Christian  men  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  hi^* 
toned  power  of  the  Christian  morality.  All  such  objections  gab 
their  strength  simply  and  solely  because  the  moral  sense  of  the 
general  community  has  been  enlightened  and  elevated  by  Christianity; 
and  the  greater  the  repugnance  felt  to  moral  meanness,  the  greater 
must  have  been  the  power  of  Christian  morality. 

If  the  Christian  system  can  thus  bear  the  appeal  to  resulUf  still 
more  triumphantly  can  it  sustain  the  appeal  to  motive.  The  higher 
the  motives  to  right-doing,  ihe  greater  must  be  the  strength  of  a 
moral  system.  Vengeance,  wrath,  retribution,  were  the  sanctums  of 
the  Mosaic  law ;  and  in  various  •forms  the  same  motives  appear  in  the 
different  pagan  systems.  How  much  loftier  and  nobler  are  the  appeals 
of  the  Gospel  I  The  command  *'  Do  this,  or  thou  shalt  die^"  is  one 
which  belongs  to  a  very  rude  age  of  intelligence  and  culture.  Obedi- 
ence in  such  a  case  can  spring  only  from  fear;  and  strength  and 
greatness  would  risk  the  infliction  and  transgress  the  law.  Such 
motives  foimded  on  mere  fear  are  nothing  better  than  the  lash  which 
keeps  the  slave  in  subjection,  or  the  spur  which  goads  the  hone  to 
his  work.     Christ  comes  to  us  with  higher  sanctions. 

Look  at  His  spotless  life— tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are. 
He  yet  was  without  sin.  A  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  all  the 
degrading  forms  of  human  vice  surrounded  His  path,  but  polluted 
Him  not  He  quenched  the  fierce  darts  of  temptation,  and  cast  down 
the  Eril  One  himself  in  dose  and  deadly  struggle.  Lool^  then, 
Christian,  at  thy  Master's  life,  and  remember  He  has  left  thee  an 
example  to  follow  in  His  steps. 

Look  further  at  His  agony  and  bloody  sweaty  at  His  croas  and 
passion.  See  Him  in  Gethsemane,  His  frame  wrung  with  sngaaA 
and  tortured  by  the  burden  of  man's  sin.  Behold  Him  on  ifaecros 
crying,  as  it  were  with  terror  and  despair,  ''My  Ood,  My  God, 
why  bast  Thou  forsaken  Mef "  and  learn  that  theholy  God  fonsktt 
His  innooent  and  i^tless  Son  because  He  bears  at  that  dread 
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moment  all  the  weight  of  hamaa  guilt  To  one  who  believes  in  that 
atonement,  sin  beoomes  exceeding  siofal ;  for  to  refuse  His  allegiance 
and  tiangress  His  law  is  to  crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh  and  put 
Him  to  an  open  shame. 

See  Him  likewise  as  He  rises  from  Olivefc  and  the  cloud  receives 
Him  out  of  sight.  Follow  Him  in  thought  to  the  place  where  His 
mediatorial  throne  is  reared  above  the  marshalled  hosts  of  heaven, 
and  listen  as  He  bends  from  their  acclaim  to*  utter  through  this  sin- 
stricken  and  sorrowful  earth  the  blessed  words — ''To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  Me  in  My  throne^  even  as  I  also 
overcame  and  am  sat  down  with  My  Father  upon  His  throne." 

With  appeals  like  these  the  Gospel  comes  to  men.  Love  of  sin 
and  faith  in  Christ  are  impossible  together.  The  ftdth  that  justifies 
has  a  purifying  power.  The  example  of  the  Saviour  guides  His  fol- 
lowers. His  cross  and  passion,  as  the  sin-offering  of  the  world,  shows 
the  terrible  sinfulness  of  sin ;  and  to  the  believer  in  that  atonement 
the  sin  which  crucified  his  Saviour  is  a  fearful  thing.  The  risen 
Redeemer,  from  His  throne  of  power,  holds  forth  the  crown  of  victory 
and  eternal  life  to  all  who  live  as  He  lived,  pure  and  spotless.  And 
to  render  all  these  motives  effective,  the  Holy  Spirit  descends  into 
the  very  citadel ;  and,  making  the  heart  His  home,  purifies  the 
thoughts  and  affections  from  all  admixture  of  eviL 

Here,  however,  we  touch  upon  a  further  astpect  of  Christian  en- 
lightenment Mere  morality  can  never  save  the  soul  of  man :  *'  Not 
of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.''  The  other  oooasion  on  which 
Christ  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  light  of  the  World  affords  a  striking 
and  most  suggestive  illustration  of  His  Bpvritv4d  enlightenment.  In  the 
miracle  wrought  at  the  pool  of  Siloam,  He  and  £Us  diaciples  encoun- 
tered a  man  blind  from  his  birth.  The  disciples,  misled  by  prejudice 
and  erroneous  teadiing^  b^gan  to  speculate  on  the  origin  of  so  great 
an  evil,  and  connected  it  with  previous  sin  on  the  part  either  of  the 
man  or  of  his  parents.  In  the  very  midst  of  their  speculations  Christ 
corrected  their  misapprehensions  and  healed  the  man  j  and  doing  so, 
again  announced  Himself  as  the  Light  of  the  Woild  (John  ix.  1-7). 

The  whole  family  of  mankind  is  likewise  blind — spiritually  blind. 
The  eyes  of  his  undentanding  are  darkened.  The  forms  of  spiritual 
truth  sniroundhim,  but  he  sees  them  not.  He  is  blind  to  sjdritual 
realities  and  to  his  highest  and  best  interests;  and  in  this  dread 
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darkness,  haman  philosophy,  powerless  to  aid,  can  only  speculate  and 
theorise.  But  whilst^  amidst  the  theorising  of  the  discipleBy  Christ 
Jesus  at  the  pool  of  Siloam  fills  eyes  that  had  been  dark  from  birth 
with  the  lovely  light  of  heaven,  we  hear  Him  say  to  us,  ''I  am  the 
light  of  the  World." 

When  the  doctor  of  Jewish  law  came  by  night  to  Jesus^  he  wai 
met  at  the  outset  of  his  inquiries  by  the  statement^  "  Ye  must  be 
bom  again."  No  process  of  education,  no  period  of  earthly  trial,  can 
purify  the  soul.  No  bumt-ofiering  nor  sacrifice  can  avail  to  asTe. 
And  even  the  Great  Sacrifice  needs  the  Spirit's  power  to  make  it  efiec- 
tiva  There  must  be  a  complete  spiritual  changa  The  living  eoergj 
of  the  Holy  Ohost  must  renew  the  heart. 

The  Jewish  persecutor  as  he  followed  the  saints  into  struige 
cities  was  arrested  in  his  course  to  Damascus  by  a  light  above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun ;  and  from  the  efiolgent  ^oiy  there  came  a 
voice  which  said,  ''  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest"  From  that 
day  his  spiritual  eyes  were  opened,  and  the  persecutor  of  Jesua  be- 
came the  preacher  of  the  Gross. 

And  so  for  us  there  is  a  wisdom  not  necessarily  to  be  found  in  the 
seats  of  human  learning ;  and  enlightenment  sometimes  denied  to  the 
wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  unto  babes.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
know  the  systems  of  earthly  philosophy,  that  we  are  at  home  amidst 
the  processes  of  human  thought  and  the  researches  of  mental  analysis. 
Gonformity  to  outward  religious  ritual,  and  the  constant  cultivation 
of  divine  worship  in  themselves  may  be  but  little  good.  Outward 
morality  and  strict  integrity,  high-toned  virtue  and  unimpeachable 
honour — ^good  though  these  are,  may  yet  leave  the  eyes  of  the  aool 
obscured.  Nothing  can  avail  till  Ghrist  draws  near  and  flashes 
through  man's  spirit  the  unutterable  splendour  of  His  truth. 

This  awakening  of  spiritual  energy,  this  shining  of  divine  light  in 
the  soul,  this  descent  of  God  into  the  heart  of  man,  has  at  times  been 
styled  enthusiasm,  fanaticism — madness ;  its  subjects  have  been  ridi- 
culed, persecuted,  tortured,  slain ;  but  it  exists  in  Ghristian  hearts  as 
the  mightiest  working  of  divine  power  the  world  ever  sees.  Chris- 
tians owe  their  renewed  life  to  the  direct  power  of  God  in  Ohrist; 
the  same  tender  and  compassionate  love  which  actuated  His  earthly 
mirades  of  healing  led  Him  to  seek  and  save  the  lost^  and  He  stands 
before  the  spiritoally  blind  proclaiming  Himself  the  lig^tctf  the  Worid. 
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Brethren,  have  toe  yet  light  enough  ?  Do  onr  spirits  see  as  we 
wonld  wish  they  could  ?  It  is  stated  that  Luther,  when  pezplexed  by 
the  questions  and  aignments  of  his  opponents,  was  obsenred  to  be 
writing  incessantly ;  and  this  writing,  when  subsequently  examined, 
was  found  to  be  the  ofb-repeated  prayer,  "  More  light,  Lord — more 
light,  Lord."  And  Goethe,  we  are  told,  left  this  world  uttering, 
though  perhaps  in  a  different  sense,  the  same  words,  "  More  light, 
more  light "  1  Shall  not  we  bow  down  before  the  Light  of  the  World, 
and  with  heartfelt  earnestness  urge  the  same  cry, ''  More  light.  Lord — 
more  light,  Lord."  And  when,  in  His  infinite  mercy.  He  draws  near 
to  us,  and  we  hear  the  blessed  words,  ^'  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock ;  if  any  man  hear  My  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come 
in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  Me,"  shall  we  not  with 
joy  admit  the  heavenly  visitor  to  our  cold  deserted  hearts  ? 

Spring  HiU  College^  Birmingham.  G.  Deake. 
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Of  all  the  pathetic  sentences  in  that  most  perfect  of  descriptions  in 
Ecclesiastes,  none  perhaps  is  quite  so  touching  as  this  one :  "  And 
the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  shall  fail."  When  we 
are  young  we  take  hold  of  many  things  *eagerly.  We  delight  in 
activity.  We  fling  ourselves  ardently  into  our  work  and  our  play. 
But  in  old  age  the  interest  grows  languid.  Disappointments  do  not 
greatly  depress,  nor  does  success  very  much  elate  us.  ''I  thought  I 
never  could  give  up  my  favourite  pleasures,"  said  a  lady  who  had 
reached  life's  evening.  ^'I  did  not  then  realize  how  easily  they 
would  give  me  up." 

One  desire  only  does  not  fail.  Over  the  river  bum  the  lights  of 
home.  There  stands  the  Father's  house^  with  an  open  door  for  the 
children ;  and  when  the  children  are  once  there,  they  will  lose  the 
wrinkles,  and  the  dim  eyes  wil]  brighten,  and  they  will  be  young 
again. 
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Tm  growing  old — 'tis  surely  so ; 

And  yet  how  short  it  seems 
Since  I  was  but  a  sportive  child, 

Enjoying  childish  Yearns. 

I  cannot  see  the  change  that  comes 

With  such  an  even  pace ; 
I  mark  not  when  the  wrinkles  fall 

Upon  my  fading  face. 

I  know  I'm  old ;  and  yet  my  heart 

Is  just  as  young  and  gay 
As  e'er  it  was  before  my  locks 

Of  auburn  turned  to  gray. 

I  know  these  eyes  to  other  eyes 
Look  not  so  bright  and  glad 

As  once  they  looked  :  and  yet  'tis  not 
Because  my  heart  is  sad  ;^ 

I  never  watched  with  purer  joy 
The  ehangefnl  clouds  and  skies, 

While  glistening  tears  of  rapture  fill 
These  old  and  failing  eyes. 

And  when  I  mark  the  cheek  where  once 

The  roses  used  to  glow. 
It  grieves  me  not  to  see  instead 

The  almond  crown  my  brow. 

I've  seen  the  flower  grow  old  and  pale, 
And  withered  more  than  I ; 

I've  seen  it  lose  its  every  charm, 
Then  droop  away  and  die. 

And  then  I've  seen  it  rise  again, 

Bright  as  the  beaming  sky, 
And  young  and  pure  and  beautiful — 

And  felt  that  so  shall  I. 
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Then  what  if  I  am  growing  old — 

My  heart  is  buoyant  still ; 
And  Ckni  has  given  me  enough 

This  loving  heart  to  fill 

I  love  to  see  the  sun  go  down 

And  lengthened  shadows  throw 
Along  the  ground,  while  o'er  my  head 

The  clouds  in  crimson  glow. 

I  see,  beyond  those  gorgeous  clouds, 

A  country  bright  and  fair, 
Which  needs  no  sun — God  and  the  Lamb 

Its  light  and  beauty  are. 

I  seem  to  hear  the  wondrous  song 

Kedeemld  sinners  sing  ; 
And  my  heart  leaps  to  join  the  throng, 

To  praise  the  heavenly  King. 

I  seem  to  see  three  cherub  bo^s. 

As  hand  in  hand  they  go. 
With  golden  curls  and  snowy  wings, 

Whose  eyes  with  rapture  glow. 

When  I  was  young  I  called  them  mine — 

Now  heaven's  bright  ones  are  they ; 
But  I  shall  claim  my  own  again 

When  I  am  called  away. 

Perhaps,  when  the  pearly  gate  I've  passed, 

They'll  know  from  eveiy  other 
The  one  who  gave  them  back  to  God, 

And  haste  to  call  me  "  mother." 

Oh  !  I  am  glad  I'm  growing  old! 

For  every  day  I  sx)end 
Shall  bring  me  one  day  nearer  that 
Glad  day  that  has  no  end. 
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Oke  of  your  privileges  is  to  sit  stiLl  and  let  us  wait  apon  yon.  Some- 
times, dear  old  friends,  you  do  not  prize  t^is  priyilege  quite  as  much 
as  we  wish  you  to  do,  and  you  resent  our  efforts,  and  think  them  less 
benevolent  than  officious.  Now,  please  be  considerate,  and  give  us 
our  own  way.  Toung,  nimble  feet  ought  to  run  upon  errands  for 
those  which  have  grown  weary  in  climbing  the  steep  hills  of  life. 
Strong  hands  ought  to  untie  the  knots  for  hands  that  have  become 
feeble  in  working  for  others.  Bright  eyes  ought  to  find  the  place  and 
thread  the  needle  for  eyes  which  are  dim  because  they  have  been 
looking  out  on  the  world  for  so  many  years.  Lean  on  the  son's  ann, 
rest  on  the  daughter's  shoulder,  and  let  the  younger  people  attend  to 
you,  as  they  long  to  do.  It  is  your  prerogative  and  your  privily  to 
receive  much  courtesy. 


We  have  entered  on  the  last  month  of  perhaps  the  saddest  and 
dreariest  year  within  living  memory.  Very  old  people  indeed  tell  ua 
that  the  year  1816  was  almost  as  dismal ;  buffer  most  of  us  1879 
will  stand  out  as  quite  the  gloomiest  year  of  our  lives  thus  far,  and 
let  up  hope  that  there  is  nothing  worse  for  us  in  store.  Scanty 
sunshine,  long  frosts,  drenching  storms,  sour  fruity  barren  fields  and 
empty  bams  make  up  its  natural  history ;  while  from  a  sodal  point 
of  view  its  character  is  hardly  brighter.  Commercially  it  has  been  a 
year  of  unexampled  depression,  and  politically  it  has  been  maiked  by 
a  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  calculated  to  fill  all 
who  uphold  the  honoured  traditions  of  the  nation  with  distress  and 
shame.  There  has  been  a  singular  monotony  9!  gloom  all  roond, 
relieved  at  last  happily  as  the  year  is  closing  with  a  faint  gleam  of 
light.  Things  we  are  assured  are  ''  on  the  mend  ** ;  indeed,  I^rd 
Beaconsfield  at  the  Guildhall  banquet  almost  guaranteed  it.  "Chemi- 
cals "  being  in  demand,  everything  else  is  sure  to  be  in  demand 
according  to  the  oracle,  and  the  ''  winter  of  our  discontent "  will  floon 
be  "  made  glorious  summer  "  by  this  chemical  lever.    But  meanwhile 
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the  people  are  sad  enough.  Winter  is  doeing  in  upon  ns  early;  tho 
icebergs  are  already  low  down  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the  keen  Polar 
wind  has  given  us  more  than  one  taste  of  its  quality;  while  the 
wretched  harvest  and  the  stagnation  of  trade  has  reduced  our  working 
population  to  a  condition  of  prostration,  which  makes  the  outlook  of 
the  winter  a  dreary  one  indeed. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  was  entirely  right  in  his  eulogy  of  the  patient 
dignity  with  which  the  privations  and  the  sufferings  of  the  last  two 
years  have  been  borne  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  In  nothing 
perhaps  can  we  better  measure  our  progress  in  all  that  constitutes 
the  strength  and  stability  of  a  state,  than  by  the  power  of  calm 
endurance  which,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  our  working  class  has 
everywhere  displayed.  There  has  been  a  general  understanding  that 
the  depression  was  not  due  to  any  act  or  series  of  acts  for  which  any 
man  or  class  of  men  was  responsible ;  that  it  rather  arose  from  a 
combination  of  circumstances  and  influences  which  made  it  as  it  were 
the  act  of  Heaven,  due  no  doubt  ultimately  to  man's  folly  and  sin 
and  intended  to  chastise  it,  but  not  so  visibly  and  directly  as  to  irri- 
tate the  sufferers  and  lead  them  to  wreak  vengeance  on  men  or 
things  close  to  their  hand.  The  people  have  suffered  in  the  nudn  in 
patient  submission,  knowing  thafc  violence  would  only  deepen  the 
confusion,  and  add  a  new  and  dread  element  to  the  pangs  which  they 
were  called  to  endure.  Never  before  in  our  history,  we  believe,  could 
a  time  of  such  privation  and  pain  have  been  passed  through  with  such 
remarkable  tranquillity;  even  in  the  most  crowded  and  restless 
quarters  of  our  great  cities  there  has  been  no  disturbance;  no 
unusual  movement  of  troops  has  been  necessary,  and  no  special 
constables  have  been  sworn  in.  The  poor  and  the  rich  together  have 
been  content  to  bear,  if  not  in  concert,  yet  with  little  mutual  aggra- 
vation, the  burden  which  the  hard  times  have  laid  on  all  classes  of 
society ;  and  though  the  poor,  as  ever,  have  had  the  lion's  share  of 
the  suffering,  they  have  had  the  lion's  share  of  the  patience  too. 

To  this  result  two  things  have  mainly  contributed.  In  the  first 
place  there  has  been  sound  intelligence  as  to  the  nature  and  the  causes  of 
the  depression  through  which  we  are  passing  difEused  generally  abroad. 
The  papers  and  periodicals,  whose  name  now  is  legion,  have  rendered 
in  this  matter  most  valuable  service,  as  they  did  during  the  cotton 
famine.  They  have  contributed  as  a  role  sound,  wholesome  knowledge 
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of  the  economic  piincipleg  concerned;  nnd  tho  patiiimnn  nf  tho  ptoytn  haw 
been  largelj  based  upon,  intellig^  apprebeBflion  of  tbe  aakixe  of  the 
fcrifiis,  and  on  the  aasoraace  that  patience  was  its  only  remedy.  A 
second  cause  has  been  the  happy  ohea|HieB8  <^  the  chief  articles  of  food 
consumed  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  which  has  made  their  acanty 
wages  go  further  than  in  previous  jwriods  of  oar  reoent  histooy* 
Had  high  protectire  dnties  reigned  in  our  fiscal  system,  one  shudders 
to  think  of  the  misery  into  which  millions  wonld  have  been  jdoi^ed, 
and  the  bloody  vengeance  they  would  have  been  tempted  to  wreak  on 
the  classes,  whose  selfish  l^islation  was  starving  them  to  death. 
From  that  terrible  aggravation  of  our  distress  the  benefioent  l^giakh 
tion  of  this  last  generation  has  delivered  us ;  and  the  delivenaoe  is 
«o  signal  that  one  finds  it  hard  to  understand  how  even  landloKda  daie 
to  say  a  word  in  public  in  deprecation  of  the  aotion  or  in  dspieciatifon 
of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade. 

True  the  iieurmers  have  sufiered  and  are  sufiering  tembly,  and  tins 
v^ry  cheapness  of  the  common  class  of  provisuNia  is  a  seriona  aggnvn- 
tion  of  the  distress  which  a  series  of  poor  harvests,  followed  by  this 
recent  wretched  on^  must  have  inevitably  entailed.    And  this  dia- 
tress  ef  the  farmns  is,  we  believe,  the  most  significant  and  iraiifcl 
phenemenon  of  the  year.     The  depression  in  trade  will  pan  away 
when  it  has  done  its  work.     It  has  had  a  lesscm  to  teaoh  us  which  it 
was  pK^oundly  necessary  that  we  should  learn.    We  are  a  good  deal 
humbled  in  our  pride,  in  our  purse,  and  in  our  mode  of  livings  as 
compared  with  our  condition  six  or  seven  years  ago.    Then  we  weie 
getting  rich  a  great  deal  too  fast,  and  we  were  growing  wanton. 
We  have  suffered  a  great  check,  and  it  has  been  for  our  good ;  while 
the  world  at  large  has  profited,  and  is  likely  to  pr(^  by  the  la^id 
advance  which  foreign  nations  have  made  in  indnstries,  in  whuh 
hithertc^  we  have  been  wont  to  bear  away  the  palm.    Proi^en^  is 
now  beginnimg  to  revive,  though  very  slowly.    This  slownsniaa 
healthful  and  hopefcd  symptom.      ''Hasten  slowly,"  is  an  adage 
which  we  shall  do  well  to  study  as  commerce  revives,  lest  a  worse 
thing  befall  us.     But  this  blight  whichhas  fallen  on  our  agriooltiua] 
industry  is  a  far  graver  and  deeper  matter,  and  has  roots  which  reach 
very  far  into  the  whole  structure  of  our  curiondy  stratified  aotkfy* 
.  The  Qommercial  depsession  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  moment  and  will 
pass ;  the  agricultural  depression  is  a  symptom  of  a  deep-^rootad  dueaK» 
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«uid  vill  oontinae  to  afflict  the  whole  oommuiiitj-^for  if  this  member 
Suffolk  all  the  members  safiGar  with  it— until  through  much  strife  and 
pain  a  new  order  of  things  as  conoeina  our  land  and  its  interests  is 
bom. 

The  opinion  is  now  much  ^xtertained  by  eminent  physiologists, 
that  certain  gravB  diseases  are  but  the  accompaniments  of  changes 
in  the  constitution  which  are  really  ^stages  of  deyelopment,  but 
attended,  as  seems  to  be  the  law  in  our  pi^sent  state,  with  much 
strain  and  pain.  Certainly  whei*eYer  there  is  a  healing  process  in 
progress .  in  a  wound,  a  certain  measure  of  local  fever  and  irritation 
are  essential  to  its  success.  But  be  this  as  it  may  in  relation  to  the 
physioal  body,  none  can  question  the  truth  of  the  principle  in  rela- 
tion to  i^  stages  of  development  in  states.  It  is  always  in  times  of 
great  stress  and  difficulty,  when  the  hearts  of  all  men  are  failing 
them  for  fear,  that  the  great  movements  of  progress  are  bom.  The 
long  and  deep  depression  under  which  our  agricultural  interest  has 
laboured  has  been  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  unprecedented  failure  of 
all  kinds  of  crops  which  this  year  has  witnessed ;  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  farmers,  upon^the  present  basis  of  things,  seem  simply  hope- 
less. The  competition  of  foreign  countries  where  wheat  can  be 
produced  in  quantities  and  at  prices  which  the  home  growers  cannot 
hope  to  rival,  has  directed  the  attention  of  our  farmers  more  and  more 
to  pasture  and  dairy  produce ;  and  the  very  high  prices  which  meat 
and  the  various  products  of  pasture  commanded  through  the  prosperity 
of  the  labouring  class  a  few  years  ago,  stimulated  the  foreigner  and 
notably  the  Americans  to  make  a  bold  stroke  for  a  substantial  share 
of  the  trada  The  high  prices  tempted  hurge  companies  thoroughly 
to  organize  the  supply  and  the  means  of  transit ;  and  now  not  only 
com,  but  all  kinds  of  meat^  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  poured  into  our 
markets  from  sources  of  supply  which  are  practically  boundless,  and 
at  prices  which  reduoe  our  farmers  to  despair.  The  cereals  have 
long  been  given  up  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  profitable  farmiog,  and  now 
it  seenlB  that  live  stock  must  follow,  and  whither  are  the  fiirmers  to 
tum  for  comfort  f  There  has  been  something  like  a  panic  in  some 
counties,  and  there  are  few  great  landholders  who  have  not  more 
farms  than  they  would  care  to  acknowledge  thrown  upon  their  hands. 
Ominous  announcements  of  reductions  of  rent,  or  the  return  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent  on  the  rent-day,  appear  in  every  day's 
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jonmal ;  and  sage  economists,  not  at  all  ^ven  to  be  aknniBts^  oxprew 
the  conviction  that  a  general  redaction  of  rents  to  the  extent  of  eren 
thirty-five  to  forty  per  cent,  has  become  inevitable.  Bnt  this  would 
afford  very  insufficient  relief.  In  the  stem  competition  to  which  the 
farmer  will  now  be  subjected,  all  the  world  becoming  his  rival,  he 
can  only  hope  for  tolerable  success  when  the  conditions  are  as  favour- 
able as  possible  y  and  all  the  artifical  burdens  and  disabilities  under 
which  he  has  hitherto  laboured  are  doomed. 

The  landowners  as  a  class  have  had  their  own  way  in  Europe  for 
ages.  The  land  has  been  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  order  of 
society  has  rested,  and  the  land  has  been  the  possession  of  the  privi- 
leged few,  who  have  maintained  their  privileges  with  merdleas 
rigour,  and  have  made  their  will  to  a  very  fearful  extent  the  arbiter 
of  the  destinies  of  their  fellow-men  in  their  several  spheres.  The 
saddest  book  that  could  be  written  probably  would  be  a  history  of 
what  in  all  ages  the  people  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  'Moxda*' 
But  their  time  has  come  to  submit  to  the  process  by  which  a}l 
privileged  classes  and  orders  have  successively  been  stripped  and 
humbled  for  the  good  of  the  community ;  and  the  instrument  of  their 
reduction  to  a  position  more  on  a  level  with  the  other  educateci 
orders  of  society — ^for  that  is  the  process  in  progress — ^will  be  this 
disastrous  depression  of  the  farming  interest  which  has  reached,  let 
us  hope,  its  nadir  during  this  dreary  year. 

Nothing  but  such  utter  desperation  as  the  farmers,  are  now  reduced 
to,  would  give  them  the  courage  to  assert  their  claims  in  the  face  of  the 
pressure  which  the  landlords  have  hitherto  been  able  to  bring  to 
bear.  There  has  hitherto  been  keen  competition  for  the  fanners, 
and  the  landowners  have  made  their  own  terms.  One  will  not  have 
a  Nonconformist  on  his  land,  another  will  not  have  a  conventade, 
another  will  not  have  a  cottage  for  his  labourers,  while  all  agree  that 
they  will  have  what  quantity  they  please  of  game.'  But  now  the 
competition  is  as  keen,  and  keener,  for  farmers,  and  the  tenants  can 
make  their  own  terms  now.  The  game  laws  are  manifestly  doomed, 
and  organic  changes  in  the  land  laws  are  inevitable.  Farmers  will 
bring  their  landlords  to  terms,  and  many  a  family  which  has  lorded 
it  long  in  the  country-side  will  be  brought  low.  Smaller  estales  and 
smaller  farms  will  probably  become  numerous ;  and  the  yeoman  ehn 
will  be  in  a  measure  restored.  New  methods  of  cultivation,  with  new 
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energy  under  healthy  and  righteous  conditions,  will  restore  in  time 
to  the  farmer  more  than  he  has  lost;  and  England  may  become 
merrier  again  than  she  has  been  for  many  a  generation.  But  for  the 
present  it  is  and  must  be  a  time  of  tribulation.  These  social  changes 
can  only  accomplish  themselves  by  travail,  and  travail  means  strain 
and  pain.  The  pains  are  on  us ;  let  us  hope  and  pray  that  during 
this  sad  year  which  is  closing  we  have  known  the  worst.  But  the 
healingy  restoring  process  must  be  long  in  working  out  its  benign 
results.  We  have  need,  in  view  of  the  changes  that  are  approaching, 
to  arm  oursel ves  with  a  patient  and  steadfast  mind ;  remembering  that 
these  seasons  of  distress  and  sickness  in  souls,  in  homes,  in  states, 
are  not  unto  death,  but  unto  life  ;  are  stages,  though  sad  and  stem 
ones,  of  an  onward  and  upward  progress ;  seasons  whose  sorrow  will 
be  forgotten  when  the  fruit  is  gathered  ;  as  the  memory  of  this  sad 
dark  year  which  is  passing  to  its  tomb,  let  us  hope,  will  be  lost  in  the 
brightness  of  the  years  which  its  death  will  usher  in. 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 
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Beobnt  Publications  bt  Mbssrsi  T.  and  T.  Clark. — (1)  Sl  John's 
Cfaspel  described  wnd  eaeplained  according  to  its  peculiar  Character/ 
by  Ohristoph  E.  Luthardt,  and  translated  by  Caspar  Eeni6 
Gregory,  Fh.D. ;  YoL  3.  (2)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse  aaid 
its  relation  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Oospdand  EpiMes  of  John  ;  by 
Hermann  Qebhardt ;  translated  by  Ilev.  John  Jefferson.  (3) 
Comm&nUury  on  St,  FauTs  Epistle  to  the  Bomans;  by  Friedrich 
Adolph  Philippi;  translated  from  the  Third  Improved  and 
EnlaigedEdition  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Banks;  two  Vols.  (4)  Commentary 
on  the  Song  of  Songs  and  Ecdesiastes ;  by  Franz  Delitzsch,  D.D. ; 
translated  by  Rev.  M.  G.  Easton,  D.D.  (5)  Handbook  to  Gospel 
qf  Matthew;  by  Heinrich  A.  W.  Meyer,  TLD.  ;  transUted 
from  the  Sixth  Edition  by  Bev.  Peter  Christie  ;  Vol.  2. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  persistent  effort  made 
by  Hessiu  Olark,  of  Edinburgh,  to  furnish  English  readers  with  the 
noblest  ezegeticilwork  done  by  our  German  fellow-labourers  in  this 
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wide  field  of  research.     There  is  oontdderable  breadth  in  their  choioe 
both  of  school  and  writer,  and  here  Meyer  and  Delitzsoh  stand  side 
by  side^  while  Luthardt,  Philippi,  and  Qebhardt,  thongh  essentiaUy 
evangelical,  yet  occupy  their  sefreral  standpoints  with  thorough  inde* 
pendenoe.     The  third  volame  of  Luthardt  on  John's  Gosp^,  and  tiie 
second  volnme  of  Meyer  on   Matthew's  Gospel,  complete  works  of 
permanent  value  to  the  scholar.     It  is  satis&ctory  to  see  the  hearty 
admission  by  Meyer  of  the  prophetic  character  of  Matthew  xxi^.,  and 
his  conviction  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidoice  for  t^e  physical  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  ftom  the  grave,  and  for  His  objective  ascenoLoB  into 
heaven.     The  commentary  on  St  Matthew  is  one  among  ^h>  most 
valuable  works  of  this  great  exegete,  although  he  admits  that  portions 
of  the  Gospel  proceed  from  some  other  hand  than  one  of  ^e  Apostles. 
(1 )  Luthardt's  tibird  volume  on  the  Gk»pel  of  St.  John  is  not  bafdened, 
as  Meyer's  commentaries  are,  with  boimdleBS  lewrning,  but  aims  mtiier 
at  giving  the  impression  produced  on  his  mind  by  prolonged^  dose  and 
living  harmony  with  the  theme.     He  brings  out  in  his  comments  on 
the  valedictory  discourse  and  intercessory  prayer  much  of  its  hidden 
meaning,  and  whUe  freeing  these  from  the  metaphysical  explanations 
which  have  been  supposed  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  second  centniy 
Gnostics,  has  pointed  out  their  coire^randence  with  the  prologue, 
and  also  with  parts  of  the  teaching  of  the  Synoptists.     Luthardt 
takes  frequent  notice  t>f  the  hostile  criticism  of  Keim,  and  tomiAsR 
admirable  justification  of  the  autiienticity  and  immense  importance  of 
the  fourth  Gospel     A  valuable  list  of  ^all  liie  commentaries  on  the 
Gospel  is  prefixed  to  this  vohime. 

(2)  The  work  of  Gebhardt  is  a  remarkable  contribution  to  the 
Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  In  a  very  brief  introduc- 
tion ^e  author  gives  convincing  evidence,  now  accepted  Jjj  the  most 
rationalising  critics,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  A»  A'postle 
John,  and  he  concedes,  from  internal  gkt>unds,  the  early  date  of  a.d. 
68.  After  commenting  briefly  on  the  form  adopted,  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  theological  significance  of  this  wonderful  book;  its 
doctrine  of  God,  His  works,  angels,  devils^  heaven,  the  tkfjsa; 
and  then  to  unfold  its  teaching  about  OctBifirr  and  'J^a  person, 
the  identity  of  ths  Messiah  with  the  iiogos,  and  of  tiM  Usliiiisal 
Ohxist  with  both  the  pre-existant  and  the  exated  ClixM  ths-wodkef 
Ohrist^  as  Bedeemerand  PiopitiatiaD,  as  Lamb  ■ndJffiqg  ^HmSainf 


the  saints^  Chnstian  life  and  Chzistiaa  cknroheB.  In  a  third  part 
owe  author  disoussefl  in  eleren  aeotious  the  prophetical  contents  of  the 
book.  Bat  the  most  impOTtant  part  of  the  yrotk  is  found  in  the 
oaBcimions  he  sabeeqaentlj  anises  at  as  to  the  relation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Apocalypse  to  that  of  the  Gospel  and  E^o^tleB  of  John. 
The  oemmonlj  quoted  axiom  of  the  Tubingen  school^  that  the  author 
of  the  former  oonldnotbe  the  author  of  the  latter,  le  here  investigated 
on  the  gronnd  of  doctrine.  Dr.  Gebhardt  doJBS  not  pretend  that  there 
axe  no  diffiooltiea  arisiBg  from  later  oomposiisieD,  or  from  difference  of 
form  and  puipose,  but  he  takes  every  section  already  discussed  and 
brings  out  the  marvellous  points  of  resemblance  between  the  essential 
teaching  of  the  earlier  and  later  works.  He  certainly  fumi^es  a 
strong  cumulative  aigument  for  the  identity  of  the  authorship  of  all 
the  Johannine  literature.  Having  accomplished  this,  however,  he  does 
much  towards  overturning  the  cup  of  living  water  that  he  thus  offers 
to  our  thirsty  lips,  for  he  argues  that  the  subjective  element  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  as  strong  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  we  have  in  it  rather  the 
ideal  portrait  of  high  art  than  the  historical  photograph  of  what  was 
actually  said  or  done.  We  thank  him,  notwithstanding,  because  we 
think  that  he  has  demolished  some  long-standing  objections  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  We  are  satisfied  that,  building  on 
t^  same  ground,  an  irresistible  argument  may  be  produced  for  tike 
aoeoracy  of  ^e  historical  concrete  Christ  as  thus  presented  to  us, 
always  allowing  for  t&e  &ct  that  the  aspect  and  characteristics  of 
(Christ  thus  recorded  were  those  which  made  the  deepest  impression 
upon  our  Lord's  most  susceptible  disciple.  The  particular  vein  of 
mspary  has  never  been  so  folly  investigated  before,  tkeu^  it  -should 
be  remembered  that  Moses  Stuart,  in  his  now  almost  forgotten  com- 
mentary, went  over  very  much  of  the  same  ground  with  equal  snooess. 

(3)  Philippics  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  a  great 
boon.  As  learned  as  M^er  or  Tholuck,  with  the  Ml  advantage 
before  him  of  his  predecesscHrs*  wcnrk,  he  has  furnished  in  this  third 
edit&on  more  practical  help  to  the  student  than  either  of  them  and 
without  veftes&ty,  or  too  many  details  or  reflnences  to  other  people's 
opinions,  he  gives  his  own  ju^^pnent,  which  is  generally  dear  and 
sound.  The  oppairatHe  tyriUme  for  the  study  of  tMs  greatest  epistte  is 
now  siigalarly  rich  and  eadly  accessible. 

(4)  Dr.  Deiiizsch's  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon  goes  back 
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with  zeal  and  enthuaiafiia  to  the  view  which  Ewald  and  others  haye, 
for  a  while  at  leasts  displaoed,  that  there  are  not  two  rival  loveiBy  tJie 
king  and  ^the  shepherd,  bat  that  throughoaty  Solomon  himself  is 
wooing  Shulamithy  and  that  when  he  uses  or  she  responds  to  pastoral 
imagery,  it  Ib  because  the  king  to  win  the  simple  maiden  has  adopted 
the  guise  and  phrase  of  the  shepherd,  and  thereby  suooeeds  in 
making  her  his  princess.  He  considers  that  the  canonical  place  of  the 
poem  justifies  the  spiritoalisation  of  its  brilliant  imagery.  If  this 
be  not  possible,  then,  on  Delitzsch's  hypoiSiesis,  it  would  only  have 
contained  a  sad  recital  of  the  darkest  phase  of  Solomon's  character. 

Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible,  on  an  entirely  new  Plan,  contain- 
ing every  word  in  alphabetical  order,  arranged  under  its  Hebrew 
or  Greek  original,  with  the  literal  meaning  of  each  and  its  pro- 
nunciation, exhibiting  about  311,000  references,  and  marking 
30,000  various  readings  in  the  New  Testament,  with  the  latest 
information  on  Biblical  Geography  and  Antiquities,  etc,  etc, 
etc.,  designed  for  the  simplest  reader  of  the  English  Bible:  By 
BoBEBT  TouNO,  LL.D.  (Edinburgh:  Geoige  Adam  Young 
and  Co.) 

We  have  extracted  this  descriptive  title-page  at  length,  for  the 
reason  that  it  condenses  into  a  few  sentences  the  extraordinacy  com- 
pass and  research  of  this  really  wonderful  book.  Dr.  Young's  Oon* 
cordance  combines  the  substance  of  Cruden,  and  of  the  admirablft 
works  known  as  the  "  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Greek  Cimcordances 
to  Holy  Scripture,"  and  gives  a  vast  amount  of  additional  informatiopL 
as  welL  A  single  illustration  will  explain  the  comprehensive  design 
and  the  thoroughness  of  the  execution,. e.^.,  if  we  take  the  word 
increase,  we  find  under  it  no  fewer  than  seventeen  Hebrew  w<»ds  (or 
voices  of  one  or  more  Hebrew  verbs),  which  are  thus  rendered  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  four  Greek  words  that  are  thus  rendered  in  tike 
New  Testament.  The  various  passages  axe  given  under  these  tw«ity* 
one  headings.  Occasionally  an  English  word  represents  only  a  por- 
tion  of  the  signification  of  the  original,  and  may  be  an  amplification 
]  of  it     All  these  fiftcts  are  analyzed  and  dironided  with  care.    Dif- 

ferences of  reading  in  the  Greek  Testament  are  noticed  and  c<Rnpaxed. 
Proper  names,  when  used  as  personal  appellativea^  are  distingwiahed 
from  their  use  as  tribal,  or  geographical  terms.    The  dateictf  the  life 
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and  some  outUne  of  the  histoiy  accompany  the  names  of  personSi  and 
valuable  geographical  notes  are  added  to  the  names  of  places.  The 
amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  some  words,  such  as  Lvrd^  great,  kingly 
know,  light,  is  astonishing,  and  sug^;e8ts  the  toil  of  a  whole  army 
of  clerks  and  copyists.  The  whole  is  brought  under  one  alphabetical 
order,  which  greatly  increases  the  convenience  of  its  use.  It  is  a 
book  which  might  be  presented  with  great  advantage  to  all  ministers 
of  the  GospeL  Our  only  regret  about  it  is,  that  the  publication  and 
general  use  of  the  revised  translation  of  the  Bible  will  render  much 
of  this  work  superfluous.  It  is  a  monument  to  the  growing  and  in- 
telligent reverence  for  Holy  Scripture.  We  trust  the  author  may  be 
spared  to  publish  his  own  Hebrew  and  Greek  Concordances,  which 
would  be  valuable  keys  to  the  analyns  of  the  English  Bible  which  is 
here  given. 

Sceptidam  in  Geology,  cmd  the  Reaeans  f<yr  it.    By  '' Yerifikb.'' 
Second  Edition.    (London :  Murray.     1878.) 

The  fact  that  this  book  has  reached  a  second  edition  shows  that  it 
has  ezdted  attention  and  possesses  some  populsur  interest.  Ab  a 
contribution  to  the  aoourate  discussion  of  geological  questions  it  must 
be  regarded  as  highly  unsatisfactozy.  There  is  not  by  any  means  so 
much  difference  between  the  writer's  views  and  those  of  the  geologists 
whom  he  criticises  as  he  appears  to  consider,  and  we  must  caution 
our  readers  against  regarding  the  book  as  in  any  sense  a  fadr  repre- 
soQtation  of  modem  geological  belief  and  opinion.  In  a  strictly 
scientific  sense  the  book  is  a  huge  caricature,  and  those  who  have 
practically  studied  the  subject  will  not  be  disposed  to  attach  much 
importance  to  it. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  difficulties  felt  by 
the  writer  to  the  reception  of  some  geological  doctrines,  are  difficulties 
which  would  present  themselves  to  any  candid  mind,  and  that 
'^  Verifier"  has  rendered  service  to  the  public  by  giving  his  own  views 
upon  them.  We  take  the  book  to  be  the  reflection  from  a  fairly 
intelligent  mind  of  the  impressions  produced  by  a  superficial  reading 
of  modem  geological  teaching  and  speculation. 

On  the  points  of  the  extent  and  limits  of  denudation  and  of  atmos* 
pheric  denudation  and  non-erosion^  and  the  elevating  power  of  earth- 
quakes, he  offers  some  acute  and  vigorous  criticism,  which  no  doubt 
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will  lielp  his  readers  to  true  and  correct  views  on  snch  subjects ;  bnt, 
as  suggested  above,  there  is  not  the  vast  gulf  in  tihought  which  the 
writer  seems  to  imagine  between  the  representaiions  of  this  book  and 
the  geological  authors  therein  criticised,  'to  gain  a  fiill  understand- 
ing of  geological  problems  requires  practical  geological  work;  and 
the  method  of  criticism  used  in  this  book,  if  applied  to  religion  and 
monds,  would  destroy  the  one  send  demolish  the  other. 

A  Short  Biography  (^ibs  Bw.  £obert  BaOey,  D.D^  Lais  Frindjtal  ^ 
N4W  CoUegA,  London,  Together  with  a  seleotion  of  hdia  aecmoiis 
preacbed  in  Mandbester  and  elaewhace.  Edited  by  Kobkbx 
HaUjEY,  M.  a.     (Hodder  and  Stouc^tcni.) 

We  have  seldom  read  a  moie  whol«K)me  bsograph^r.  Xb  is  vednoed 
to  ^e  smallest  compass,  and  its  author  does  not  indulge  in  one  weni 
of  amplification.  Though  it  is  obvious  that  his  reverence  for  his  fiEtther 
is  profound,  yet  he  does  not  attempt  hy  a  single  expletive  or  epitihet 
to  exaggerate  either  the  powers  or  circumstanoes  of  tins  strong, 
leacnedy  noUe^hsairted,  doqsent,  lovenble  maa. 

Hie  reoomL  might  eaailir  ^tb  been  exiendfid  to  afaodtli  any  knglk 
if  tfaa  rale  adopted  by  tMnne  bkgeaphani  had  besn  felknrad.  As  it 
is,  we  Me  the  uaeventfol  caseer  oi  one,  who  tiiough  he  began  Ufe  as 
an  apprentsee  te  a  nurBerymoa,  became  a  oikncal  tutor,  and  finally 
tbe  Pnnoipalandl^KifesBCMref  Divinity  in  a  very  important  thedegioil 
college.  In  the  iAterun  of  these  appoiatmente.  Dr.  &dley  wee  Ifae 
pastor  of  one  of  tiie  largest  and  most  infiaentisA  oongv^gaiienB  in 
tiie  UTorfli  of  Englttod,  and  duzBig  that  period  visited  Itaiy,  Bgypt, 
Ania  Miner,  and  Qteeoe.  A  few  iemiui8<xniG6B  of  tins  joumsy  nre 
preserved,  and  these  comprise  all  the  correspondenoe  liiat  is  hiK» 
gh^en  te  liie  woiM 

TiMNie  irim  ever  heai^d  Dr.  Halley  deliver  a  giest^peedi,  w  pceack 
one  ef  ina  best  aarmena,  kndiw  that  ins  ittbimKtion  and  moMfttieB  ef 
vwie^  his  mamiflr,  faia  originality  of  iietion»  hie  qpontaaeeuly 
dzamatie  foree^  gave  a  uni<me  charm  to  Ms  <M8play  of  noble  uyni|ialhisi 
wMi  goodnsBs,  end  8^on  of  what  is  bane  er  xaaan.  Hk  ine  hanoor 
and  quaint,  almost  ohildiilie  idmef^dtf^  eoapled  yriHk  Ub  ffm^mne- 
tvavwi&gil  power,  hntoncal  schokseMp,  and  vehemsHt  dAli>f«iy  ef  hii 
sentknnts^  eAen  n^Kiaglj  vemindfld  ns  ef  the  late  Bean  Book. 
Sovmens  enoh  es  Dr«  ilffiey'B  eannot  be  ^iotod)  bnt  we  axe  hMotilbr 
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grateful  for  those  vhidh  his  son  has  preserv6d.  The  first,  on  ''  Manoah 
and  his  Wifis^"  is  very  interesting,  bat  it  is  a  colourless  shadow  of  the 
magical  eflSbot  which  that  sermon  has  been  known  to  produce. 


Reliqious  Tract  Socibtt. 

Among  the  many  attraotive  books  lately  reoeived  ^m  ihis  admir- 
able society  we  notice  first — Pichaw  from  Bible  Landgj  drawn  with 
Fen  and  Pencil.  Edited  by  Samuel  G.  Green,  D.D.  This  is  one  of  the 
veiy  best  of  a  series  in  all  of  which  the  letterproBS  and  the  iiiusferar- 
tions  have  alike  been  of  very  high  quality^  Yolumes  on  Paloslme 
and  ISgypt  have  abneady  appeared,  and  that  nosir  before  us  ilhistraites 
the  many  outiying  lands  -which  have  been  olosely  oonneoted  with 
TsofibBBy  and  Sacred  History.  These  indnide  Damascus  and  the 
LefaanoD,  the  HauMua  and  the  Land  beyond  Jordan,  Northern 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor ;  Ararat,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  the  Mes  of 
the  Ckntiles.  The  illustratians  have  been  selected  and  the  deeoriptaoBs 
written  chiefly  with  a  view  to  ihiaw  light  upon  the  Word  of  God, 
and  admimUy  has  the  editor  fulfilled  his  purpose.  The  elegance  of 
the  binding  and  the  value  of  the  oontents  comlMse  to  make  this  «n 
appiupi'igte  gift-book. — WorikieB  of  Seknee,  By  John  Stoughton. 
Tbia  volume  contahis  biographical  sketches  of  senrenteen  distinguiflhed 
scieDtific  men,  among  v^om  we  may  mention  Gop^nicus,  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Leibnita,  Faraday,  and  HersdheL  The  name  of  tike  au^or 
guaranteea  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  and  the  charm  of  style.  His 
special  object  has  been  to  show  from  their  lives  and  their  own 
teatlmuny  the  perfect  harmony  which  fhey  felt  as  ezistiBg  between 
profound  science  and  true  refigion.  We  wish  it  a  wide  droulation 
amoE^  the  young,  whom  it  ib  admirably  adapted  to  instruct  and  im- 
press.— The  Epielle  of  Paul  U>  PhOerMn.  By  tiie  Rev.  A.  H.  Drysdale, 
MJL  The  varied  beauties  of  this  Pauline  Episde  are  brought  out  by 
l^e  author  yn&,  much  fbrce  and  dxKiimination. — A  Thorny  Paik» 
By  Hesba  Stretton.  A  thrilling  story  of'  poverty  and  lonelinen  in 
the  midst  of  London.  There  is  humour  in  it  as  well  as  pathos,  and 
^3B  seifeacrifioe  of  tiie  young  hero  who  starves  himself  while  he  pro-' 
cuxea  food  for  little  '"Dot,"  is  beautifiBdly  told  Still  fitter  is  its 
twrhiTig  of  the  Divine  Love  whidh  never  wearies  in  its  quest^fiir 
the  soBROwfnl  and  hmt-^Leofwrne  the  M<mk;  er,  ike  (hree  (tf  the 
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Ericions.  By  the  Author  of  ^'  €HAnd%"  etc.  We  have  here  two  teles 
—one  of  the  time  of  the  Oonqaest,  the  other  in  the  reigOB  of 
OiBur  de  lion  and  John.  The  leading  characters  in  both  are  of  the 
same  family,  and  the  ''  Curse  of  the  Ericsons  "  is  the  converaony  In 
each  storjy  of  the  hero  aod  others  by  Yaudois  Christiana.  The  author 
writes  well,  and  describes  yiTidly  the  religious,  political,  and  social 
peculiarities  of  those  epochs  in  England  and  Europe. — Home  Wofhen 
far  Foreign  Mieeume.  By  E.  Jane  Whately.  The  object  of  tins 
lively  story  is  to  refute  the  commonplBce  objections  against  MiHsirmaiy 
Societies,  whether  urged  by  those  who  hare  little  sympathy  wifli 
missionary  efforts,  or  by  others  who,  admitting]the  importence  of  the 
work,  yet  find  in  the  imper&otions  of  missionarieB  and  the  soctstiai 
which  direct  them,  excuses  for  refusing  to  join  in  the  work.  Hie 
object  is  well  attained,  while  good  methods  of  giving  help  are  dascrihed 
and  some  manifestations  of  holy  life  delineated.-— Z>oii5to  and  Certam- 
tiee.  A  story  of  to-day:  Describes  the  attitude  of  many  oulttvated 
minds  towards  Christianity  in  the  present  day.  BeTerenoe  and  fiuth 
are  looked  upon  as  things  of  the  past.  Purity  of  life^  high  moral 
purpose,  courage,  and  sdf-restraint  are  to  be  striven  after,  and  fior 
these  man  is  sufficient  unto  himself.  The  anthor  portrays  audi 
characters  fairly,  and  shows  that  their  guiduog  principles  cannot  bear 
the  strain  imposed  by  sorrow  and  suffering.— A^«  toUl  ie  Bofe»  Bj 
G.  S.  Sargent.  A  capital  story  for  schodlboyB  and  others  who  may 
be  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  business  and  city  life.-*  TFoffe  neif 
Want  not  By  Mrs.  Sherwood.  An  old  firiend  rehabilitated.  Its  tone 
and  style  hare  an  odour  of  the  past^  but  its  lessons  are  always  good 
and  needed— TTcw  /  Bight?  By  Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton.  This  tale 
takes  us  from  England  to  Jerusalem  and  back,  and  in  ite  varied  ind* 
dents,  teaches  that  in  the  long  run  the  right  is  the  expedient-— Jfjr 
Firet  Place ;  or,  a  lAfie  Leeeon.  Eether  Ra^^  the  Hop-picker.  The 
Oldeet  Fieherman  the  World  ever  Saw.  Are  all  simple  stories,  of  good 
intent,  suitable  for  Sunday-school  libraries.— flamMn  Weir^e 
Piehuree  of  Birde  and  other  Family  PeU.  One  of  the  best  of  tihsse 
deli^tful  books  for  the  nursery.  The  name  of  the  artist  goazantoei 
good  drawing,  and  the  colouring  of  the  birds  strikes  us  as  more  like 
nature  than  that  of  some  of  the  bright  reddish-brown  creatures  we  hare 
seeu.  It  wiU  charm  Uttle  children.---*2%«tt^«  liwcAci^  lAtf  Jjf^.  lliis 
little  book  contains  a  skilful  arrangement  for  every  day  in  tlie  year 
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of  Scriptare  texts  oonoeroing  the  Person,  the  Character^  and  the  Work 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His  Titles,  Offices,  and  varied  relations  to 
His  people  and  to  the  world. — Beside  the  above,  we  hare  spedmens 
of  the  daintiest  little  books,  entitled  A  Sprig  of  Holly ^  A  Wet  Holt- 
dtxy,  and  others,  resplendent  in  gilded  covers  and  gay  ornament ;  and 
alto  an  embarma  de  richtMea  in  the  form  of  CkrUtmaa  Cards,  New 
Tear's  Crreetmge^  Birds  and  Blossoms  appropriate  to  each  month  of 
the  year,  and  enriched  with  texts  of  Scriptare  or  appropriate  verses 
of  poetiy.  We  mnst  specially  note  the  large  illuminations,  grouped 
under  the  designation,  Morning  Joy;  and  Evening  Blessing ;  each  of. 
which  contains  a  well-selected  Scripture  text  encircled  in  a  gracefcd 
wreath,  the  execution  of  the  whole  being  highly  artistic.  They 
form  a  suggestive,  beautiful  decoration  for  the  boudoir  or  dressing- 
room. 

Reminiscences  of  CoUege  Life  during  the  Ministry  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
EaXL  By  Fred.  Trestrail,  F.RG.S.  (London:  Marlborough  and 
Co.)  Those  were  the  palmy  days  of  the  Bristol  College  of  which 
Mr.  Trestrail  writes  in  his  pleasant  reminiscences  of  fifty  years  ago, 
and  the  students  who  had  the  rare  privilege  of  listening  to  the  won- 
derful discourses  of  Robert  Hall  and  other  distinguished  men  of  that 
date  might  well  count  themselves  happy.  The  matter  of  prime  interest 
in  this  little  volume  is  that  which  sheds  light  on  the  character, 
the  work,  and  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hall.  It  gives  some  specimens 
of  his  marvellous  eloquence,  and  tells  us  much  of  his  genial  humouri 
his  heroic  endurance  of  suffering,  his  untiring  energy,  and  lai^e  heart. 
We  recommend  it  as  a  pleasant  companion  for  a  leisure  hour. — Rays 
from  the  Realms  of  Nature ;  or.  Parables  of  Plant  Life.  By  Rev. 
James  Neil,  M.  A.  (Cassell,  Fetter,  Gralpin,  and  Co.)  This  is  a  lovely 
volume,  with  illustrations  of  much  grace  and  delicacy.  The  author 
tries  to  allure  his  readers  to  examine  the  mysteries  of  plant  life,  and 
trace  with  him  their  spiritual  affinities.  The  parables  are  at  times  a 
little  strained,  but  they  suggest  much  that  is  true  and  beautiful. 
From  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Sons  we  have  received: — (1.)  Joan  the  Maid : 
Deliverer  of  England  and  France.  A  Story  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
By  the  Author  of  the  "Schonberg-Cotta  Family."  (2.)  WenzeTs  Inherit 
tones/  or,  Faithful  unto  Death.  A  Story  of  Bohemia  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century.    By  Annie  Lucas,  author  of ''  Leoni,"  etc.    (3.)  True  to  his 
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Colours ;    or,  The  Life  that  Wears  Beet.     By  Rev.  T.  P.  Wilson, 
M.A.,  author  of  "  Frank  Oldfield,"  (4.)  In  New  Granada ;  or,  Heroes 
and  Patriots.    A  Tale  for  Boys.    By  W.  IL  G,  Kingston.    (5.)  Look 
at  the  Bright  Side.    A  Tale  for  the  Young.    By  the  author  of ''  little 
Sunbeams."    (6.)  Jajie  Taylor:  her  Lifi  and  Letters,    By  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Ejiight.     (1.)  The  authoress  of  the  <<  Schonberg-Cotta  Family  "  has 
resumed  her  pen,  and  wrought  once  more  on  the  old  lines.     She  has 
compressed  much  of  the  wonderful  story  of  Joan  of  Aro  into  the  im- 
pressions produced  by  this  rare  personality  and  uniquo  career  upon 
a  group  of  cbsely-related  and  weD-drawn  characters.     CooaidBEable 
art  is  shown  in  the  construction  of  th.e  story,  and  a  noble  wealth  of 
spiritual  truth  is  scattered  profusely  on  these  dainty  page&  (2.)  Tells 
a  romantic  and  touching  story  of  a  Ficard's  Mth,  with  episodes  &om 
the  Hussite  wars.     The  harrowing  scenes  depicting  the  torture-cham- 
ber, the  forest,  and  the  martyr-burial,  excite  our  sympathy  and  admi- 
ration for  those  noble  men  and  women  who  dared  death  for  Ghrisf  s 
sake.  (3.)  Shows  dose  acquaintance  and  de^  sympathy  with  the  tdals 
and  temptations  of  tiie  working  claases,  and  urges  ^  total  ^vfeineDee  " 
as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  most  of  these.     (4.)  Is  full  of  esdtiiig 
adventures.    The  scenery,  ilora,  a^  fauna  of  the  country^  with  ite 
inhabitants,  their  modes  of  travdi,  jaguar4LQnts,  etc.,  are  all  wdl 
described,  and  combine  to  make  the  book  instructive  and  amusiiig. 
(5.)  Is  worthy  of  the  author's  well-established  reputation.     (6.)  Is  a 
reproduction  of  a  £eLmiliar  but  ever  interesting  story.    The  AiMhood 
And  family  life  of  Jane  Taylor,  to  which  it  introdoces  the  reader,  the 
development  of  her  intelieotual  and  spiritnal  nature^  her  literary 
achievements,  illness,  and  death  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  are 
«3rmpa1ihetioally  and  pleasantly  told,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  maoy 
who  never  heard  of  the  biography  which  won  high  populaiity  more 

than  fifty  years  ago. Messrs.  J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co.  have  sent  us  :— 

(1.)  Lady  SyhiVs  Choice,  A  Story  o(  the  Cmsaden.  By  Emily  S. 
Holt  (2.)  Dohamd  her  Treasmres.  By  L.  T.  Meada  (3.)  Brme 
Oeordie.  A  Story  of  an  English  Boy.  By  Grace  Stebbing.  (L)h 
a  good  speouuen  of  Mim  Holt's  ability  in  weaving  historic  £mIs  inA 
clever  povtraitare  of  the  ehaoacteristio  manners,  dveBB»  and  hahifai  of 
the  time  in  vvkiah  her  story  is  load,  and  mingMng  with  theaa  an  asioiat 
of  ietiesi  which  imparts  intersst  to  the  whole.  The  charactflr  of 
Maigimite^the  faithful  attendant,  is  well  drawn,  and  the  wise  eeonsiit 
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she  gives  to  iiar  ^'  Bamoiselle  "  could  come  only  from  one  who  can 
leave  the  '*  why  of  the  why  "  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows.  The 
triumph  of  self-sacrificing  Love  comes  out  grandly  on  Lady  Sybil's 
coronation,  which  is  well  described.  (2.)  This  romance  of  the  flower- 
selling  girls  excites  the  reader's  interest  in  the  extreme  ignorance 
and  destitution  but  chivalrous  goodness  of  an  orphan  family  to  one 
of  their  own  members.  like  the  tale  of  the  ''  Water  Gipsies/V  it  is 
calculated  to  excite  ^practical  sympathy  for  a  much-neglected  class. 
(3.)  Relates  the  early  struggles  of  a  Cumberland  ploughboy,  who  by 
dint  of  steady  work  and  high  principle  eventually  becomes. a  wealthy 
merchant;  fall  of  good  deeds. 


Rev.  W.  S.  Pokd. 

The  Kev.  W.  S.  Ford  departed  this  life  at  Croydon  on  June  4th,  1879, 
in  his  eighty-flrst  year.  This  aged  minister  deserves  a  tribute  of 
affection.  He  was  one  who  brought  forth  fruit  in  old  age.  The 
foundation  of  his  Christian  character  was  laid  in  early  life.  The  son 
of  a  pious  mother,  he  profited  by  her  instructions  and  imbibed  her 
spirit.  When  only  eight  years  of  age  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  a 
sermon  on  the  Judgment  Day,  and  his  impressions  were  deepened 
by  a  subsequent  dream.  He  rose  from  his  bed  and  gave  himself  to 
tears  and  prayer,  il^or  a  long  time  he  waited  for  rest  and  peace,  and 
at  length  found  all  he  desired  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  To  quote  his 
own  words,  ''  He  found  an  entire  rest  in  the  appropriation  to  himself 
of  the  precious  atonement  of  Christ.'' 

He  became  first  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school,  then  a  village 
preacher,  then  a  student  for  the  ministry  at  Highbury  College,  and  sub- 
sequently a  pastor  at  Alresford,  Hants,  where  he  pursued  his  ministry 
for  a  lengthened  period.  The  piety  of  early  life,  with  its  strong 
convictions  and  lively  experiences  of  divine  things  matured  as  years 
advanced,  till  ultimately  he  became  "  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe."  The 
themes  on  wMeh  he  loved  to  expatiate  were  the  fundamental  truths 
of  evaiigelical  religion :  Christ's  work  of  redemptioiL ;  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart ;  the  adoption  of  sons^  and  the  hope  of  glory. 
Though  so  advanced  in  ago,  he  enterBd  with  much  zest  into  all  tbe 
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iniereste  of  the  Eingdoin  of  God  on  earOL  Ereryihiiig  ooimecfced 
with  miasionfl  at  home  or  abroad  came  to  his  heart  with  as  mudi 
fireshness  and  attractiyeness  as  though  he  had  been  in  his  first  dsys 
of  yonthfnl  ardour. 

As  an  ex-minister  he  was  a  help  and  stay  to  his  pastor,  delighted 
at  his  sacoeasy  or  downcast  by  his  trials.  He  was  never  presoming 
or  dictatory,  bat  modestly  took  the  podtion  in  which  he  was  pro- 
videntially placed.  As  a  member  and  deacon  of  Trinity  Oongr^galaonal 
Church,  he  identified  himself  zealonsly  with  its  spiritoal  interests  and 
its  several  agencies,  giving  expression  sometimes  to  deep  sorrow  on 
aocoont  of  the  worldliness  of  Christians,  their  restricted  attendance 
on  religioas  services,  and  the  feebleness  of  &mily  religion,'  He 
was  unwearied  in  his  attempts  to  sustain  the  prayer-meeting.  Hjs 
prayers  indicated  a  close  walk  with  God,  and  by  them  many  were 
helped.  He  was  ever  ready  to  be  employed  as  a  visitor  of  Hie  mtk. ; 
and  only  a  year  before  his  death  he  originated  a  class  for  yoaths^ 
whom  he  loved  and  blessed  with  a  patriarch's  fervour.  He  sent  to 
them  a  dying  message  urging  them  to  abide  in  Christ  and  to  meet 
him  in  heaven.  Had  strength  permitted,  it  was  in  his  heart  to  send 
a  formal  message  to  the  church. 

Within  ten  days  of  his  last  illness  he  attended  some  of  the  May 
meetings.  This  hastened  the  crisis.  His  sufferings  were  severe, 
allowing  little  scope  for  calm  thought  or  lengthened  prayer.  But 
he  was  able  to  assure  those  who  surrounded  him,  ^'  I  am  on  the  Rock, 
on  the  Eock."  He  meditated  much  on  Paul's  words — "  To  me  to  live 
is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain,"  and  in  sympathy  with  Paul's  experience, 
said,  "  To  Paul,  Christ  was  a  living  personality,  with  whom  he  walked 
and  talked  and  acted."  '^  Such  an  one,"  he  wished  it  to  be  inferred,  *' is 
Christ  to  me."  He  was  buried  at  Abney  Park.  Blessed  are  they 
who  leave  behind  them  such  hallowed  memories,  whether  in  the 
family  or  the  Church.  W.  a 
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I-— Stissiois  is  %  ^areiK  sit))  %i(  Results. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr,  Murdoch,* 

THE  origin  and  progress  of  the  Missions  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  in  Burmah  strikingly  illustrate  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  Missions.  Neither  Dr.  Judson  nor  the 
Board  under  whose  auspices  he  went  to  the  heathen  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  Missions  in  Burmah.  The  series  of  events  which  resulted 
in  his  settlement  in  that  country  were  so  marked  in  their  character,  and 
so  linked  in  their  succession,  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
the  Lord's  doings  and  marvellous,  as  of  old.  Nor  were  the  events  which 
marked  the  early  progress  of  the  Mission  less  suggestive  of  Divine  inter- 
position. 

When  Dr.  Judson  and  those  who  soon  joined  him  were  once  in  Burmah, 
what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  evangelization  of  the  Burmau 
race  should  absorb  their  energies  1  And  accordingly  for  many  years  all 
their  plans  and  labours  had  reference  to  that  people — the  only  people,  in 
fact,  distinctly  known  to  them.  These  plans  and  labours  were  destined  to 
succeed  to  a  hopeful  and  encouraging  degree,  but  the  chief  enlargement  of 
the  Mission  was  to  be  in  another  department.  It  Vas  God's  plan  to  call  a 
race  who  in  times  past  were  not  a  people. 

YiThen  the  sainted  George  Dana  Boardman  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  prosperous  station  among  the  Burmans  at  Moulmain  he  was  requested 
to  open  a  new  station  at  Tavoy,  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name  in  Lower  Burmah.  When  he  went  to  Tavoy  he  took  with  him  a 
servant  who  had  been  redeemed  from  slavery  by  the  missionaries,  and  who 
had  already  given  hopeful  signs  of  conversion.  Soon  after  reaching  Tavoy 
Mr.  Boardman  baptized  this  man.  He  was  a  Karen;  this  conversion 
called  the  attention  of  the  missionaries  to  his  people,  and  led  to  inquiries 

*  Being  a  paper  read  at  the  General  Conference  on  Foreign  Miasions,  held  at  Mild« 
may,  London,  October,  1878.  Extracted  from  "  F»>ceeding8,"  published  by  HessrB. 
John  F.  Shaw  ft  Co. 
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r  'specting  their  numbers,  looalities,  and  condition.  It  also  gave  to  them 
heir  first  native  preacher  of  the  Gbspel,  and  was  the  first  step  leading  to 
the  success  of  the  Gospel  among  them,  a  success  which,  until  the  recent 
events  among  the  Telugoos,  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of 
modem  Missions.  This  man's  name  was  Eo-Thah«Byu.  Though  he  wis 
not  converted  till  past  middle  life,  and  was  without  culture,  he  proved  one 
of  the  most  successful  preachers  of  modem  times.     He  knew  little  more 

than  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  wcnrld  to  save  sinners,  that  lie  had 

« 

saved  him,  and  that  He  will  save  all  that  believe  in  His  name.  The 
possession  of  this  supreme  knowledge  was  the  only  respect  in  which  he 
was  superior  to  the  mass  of  his  people.  But  this  placed  him  far  in  advance 
of  them,  and  made  him  a  fit  teacher  and  leader  in  all  things  pertaining  to 
salvation. 

WHO  ABB  THE  KARENS;  AJSD  WHERE  ] 

The  Karens  are  scattered  over  all  parts  of  Bormah,  and  are  ako  fonnd 
in  Upper  Siam  and  Western  China.  They  are  generally  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  Caucasian  race,  though  nothing  is  certainly  known 
respecting  their  origizL  Their  name  simply  signifies  wild  mau  They  are 
distinct  from  the  Burmans,  and  in  physical  and  mental  qualitiea  inferior 
to  them.  They  are  a  subject  people^  and  for  generatians  have  been 
cruelly  oppressed  by  the  Burmans.  Like  other  wild  men,  they  ate 
wandering  and  migratory  in  their  habits ;  and  they  generally  build  their 
villages  at  points  remote  from  lcu:ge  Burman  communities,  that  they  may 
escape  the  cruel  exactions  which  would  be  otherwise  made  upon  them. 
Even  when  the  Burmans  do  not  enslave  theuL  they  compel  them  to  till 
their  fields  and  to  perform  all  kinds  of  menial  service.  It  may  be  partly 
from  the  desire  to  escape  these  oppressions  that  they  have  fallen  into  the 
nomadic  life  which  they  pursue. 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  this  interesting  pe<^le  had  no 
religion,  but  they  presented  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  people  without 
a  priesthood  or  any  established  forms  of  worship.  They  wera  also  remark- 
able for  the  knowledge  of  many  revealed  tmths,  which  our  most  intelligent 
missionaries  believe  must  have  been  derived  from  the  Hebrew  SoriptureB 
or  from  the  same  Divine  source.  They  believed  that  there  is  one  Qod  ; 
that  man  was  created  in  a  state  of  innocenqe,  and  fell  through,  traosgression 
at  the  instigation  of  a  malignant  spirit ;  that  the  sooL  is  immortal,  and 
that  there  is  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishmenta^.  Cooplsd  with 
these  fundamental  beliefs  there  were  certain  singular  natiomd  traditionfl, 
which  were  carefully  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  They 
vere  taught  that  their  fathers  were  the  objects  of  the  Diyimft&voor,  bat 
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tliat  tliey  had  forgotten  Ood  and  wandered  from  Him ;  that  they  had  thus 
lost  the  knowledge  of  His  waya><  and  that  all  their  woes  and  eippressions 
were  the  oonseqnenfie  of  the  hidings  of  the  Divine  faoe  from  them.  Tkey 
also  had  dd  prophecies  of  a  bettor  day.  Teaehers — white  teaefaers-^were 
to  appear  in  the  fnhiess  of  time^  who  woidLd. bring  a  white  book,  which 
woedd  ifestore  the  lost  knowledge  of  their  Qod.  and  Fatherland  through 
the  truth  and  guidance  thus  obtained  they  would  be  bkased  again  with 
the  preaemoe-  and  ftivonr  of  their  fiMrsi^en  and  hidden  Lord. 

nCHIDIATB  B1S0EPTI0K  OF  THE  OOSTfeL. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  traditions  and  prophecies,  so  remarkable  in 
their  character  and  so  closely  linked  with  the  life  and  hope  of  the  people, 
should  contribute  to  the  reception  of  the  Gbspel  among  them.  As  soon  as 
the  missionaries  appeared  among  them  as  the  messengers  bf  God,  and 
bearing  the  book  which  reveals  His  will,  and  the  way  in  which  the^  watder- 
ing  and  lost  may  be  restored  to  His  ftirour,  the  people  hailed  their  coming 
as  a  token  that  deHverancewas  at  hand.  As  ilur  as  the  tidings  lepread 
it  was  believed  that  the  blessing  long  predicted  had  dawned  on  the  race. 
The  movement  was  limited  only  by  the  range  of  the  fields  touched  by  the 
messengers.  Ko-Thah-Byu,  the  first  convert,  became  the  first  apostle 
among  his  people.  His  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,  but  in  the'  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.  He  went 
from  village  to  village,  and  from  province  to  province,  preaching  the 
Word,  the  Lord  working  with  him  mightily.  The  people  were  prepared 
by  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  by  the  tendencies  of  their 
traditions.  Multitudes  tnmed  to  the  Lord  in  the  Tennasserim  provinces, 
where  the  work  began ;  and  soon  alter  there  were  large  ingatherings  in 
Pegu ;  and  Arracan,  Moulmain,  Rangoon,  Bassein,  Akyab,  Tavoy,  and 
Mexgui  became  centres  of  power  and  blessing.  The  people  were  perse- 
cuted by  the  b^ted  and  cmel  Bnrmans,  but  they  every  where  evinced  a 
martyr  constancy.  Mr.  Abbott  and  assistants  baptised,  in  1844,  more 
than  2,000  converts  in  Arracan;  and  though  the  fiery  trial  soon  kindled 
upon  them,  so  far  as  known  not  a  smgle  defection  occurred  in  consequence 
of  the  indignities  and  pains  to  which  they  ware  subjected.  No  torture 
could  extort  from  them  the  promise  to  forsake  the  worship  of  the  foreign 
teacher's  God.  And,  as  has  often  fallen  out  before,  the  testimony  thus 
borne  to  the  truth  often  confonnded  and  subdued  their  persecutors.  Mr. 
Abbott  says :  "  The  noble,  fearless  testimony  which  these  prisoners  bear 
to  the  truth  has  given  their  cause  notoriety  and  character.  The  common 
people  throughout  the  country  look  upon  the  new  religion  with  interest, 
and  whisper  their  sympathy  with  its  votaries." 
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A  VVW  0E5TBE  OF  WOBK. 

The  last  remarkable  movement  among  the  Karens  began  about  1850, 
when  San  Quala,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  sacoessfiil  of  the  natire  Karen 
preachers,  went  into  the  mountain  region  of  Tonngoo.  He  went  agaimt 
the  advice  of  the  missionaries,  who  were  apprehensiye  that  the  barbaions 
people  of  that  wild  region  would  murder  him.  But  the  impulse  whieh 
moved  him  was  from  the  Lord.  No  sooner  had  he  lifted  his  voice  to  utter 
the  glad  tidings  than  the  people  gave  ear  to  his  words.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  thousands  of  converts  were  rejoicing  in  deliverance  through 
Christ.  The  transformation  was  as  complete  as  it  was  wonderful  A 
mass  of  cruel,  rapacious,  and  barbarous  people  were  changed  as  by  a 
Divine  touch,  and  became  orderly,  civilized,  humane,  and  Christian.  Not' 
only  the  missionaries,  but  the  civil  officers  in  Burmah,  bore  witness  to  the 
marvellous  change.  Between  three  and  four  thousand  conversions  were 
recorded  between  1850  and  1853,  when  Toungoo,  having  come  under 
English  protection,  became  the  permanent  residence  of  the  American 
missionaries. 

BESULTB  OF  SVANOELIZATIOK. 

Since  the  last-mentioned  date  the  mission  to  the  Karens  has  barely 
held  its  own,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned.  But  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  permanent  consolidation  and  real  development  of  a  people,  the  sub- 
sequent advance  has  been  steady  and  sure.  The  later  progress  of  the 
Mission  will  naturally  appear  in  a  grouping  of  the  results  of  the  great 
work  of  evangelization  among  them : — 

1. — COMMUNITIES  OATHEBED. 

The  first  result  of  the  evangelizing  work  among  the  Karen  tribes  of 
Burmah  is  the  gathering  of  wandering  and  sometimes  predatory  hordes 
into  settled  and  well-ordered  communities.  As  early  as  1832  the  oiganiz- 
ing  of  society  among  these  people  was  seen  to  be  a  practical  necesnty ; 
but  owing  to  their  migratory  habits,  and  their  dread  of  their  Bunnau 
oppressors,  it  was  reasonably  regarded  as  a  difficult  undertaking.  Two  or 
three  settlements  were  projected  at  about  the  same  time—one  of  them  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tennasserim,  about  two  days'  journey  from  Tavoy ;  one 
on  the  banks  of  the  Salwen,  sixty  miles  north  of  Moulmain;  and  still 
another,  about  ten  miles  from  the  same  city  in  another  direction.  Into 
these  villages  the  Christian  Karens,  scattered  over  wide  surrounding 
territories,  were  gathered,  and  started  in  a  new  sphere  of  life  and  aotivi^, 
with  no  other  civilizing  appliances  thui  the  chapel  and  the  school-house. 
These  settlements  were  followed  by  others,  not  'so  much  by  the  agency  of 
the  missionaries  as  by  the  tendency  of  Christian  ideas  and  sentiments  to 
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draw  closer  the  bonda  of  social  life.  Chrifltianity  enjoins  its  highest  duties 
and  confers  its  richest  blessings  on  men  in  the  social  state;  and  the 
moment  it  impressed  its  plastic  power  on  these  wild  and  barbarous 
people,  it  Giystallised  them  into  the  forms  of  social  life.  The  scattered 
dwellers  on  the  mountains  and  the  restless  wanderers  on  the  plains  seemed 
to  flow  together  into  numerous  centres,  which  became  fountains  of  sweet 
waters,  enriching  and  beautifying  the  arid  wastes  around  them.  The 
J^aren  villages  now  dotting  the  surface  of  British  Burmah,  whether 
4Hhristian  or  heathen,  may  be  counted  among  the  natural  results  of 
£aren  evangelization.  For  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  Christian 
settlements  have  not  been  without  their  influence  on  vast  numbers  who 
have  not  yet  received  the  Qospel.  Multitudes  are  sharers  in  the  temporal 
Isenofits  of  Christianity  who  have  not  entered  into  the  blessings  of  the 
^spiritual  life. 

2. — NATIVE  OHUBCHES  AND  FAST0B8. 

The  next  result  of  the  work  of  evangelization  among  the  Karens  is 
the  oiganization  of  hundreds  of  Christian  churches,  served  by  an  efficient 
body  of  native  pastors  and  teachers.  The  number  of  Karen  churches  on 
January  1st,  1877,  was  407.  Seventy-one  of  these  churches  were  served  by 
ordained  preachers.  The  others  were  under  the  care  of  missionaries  or  of 
unordained  preachers.  Two-thirds  of  these  churches,  or  about  270,  main- 
tain Christian  schools  of  more  or  less  efficiency,  in  which  between  4,000 
and  5,000  children  and  youths  are  under  instruction  during  a  part  of  the 
jear.  From  these  schools  have  come  forth  many  able  teachers  in  larger 
schools  and  many  preachers  who  have  done  honour  to  the  sacred  calling. 
Besides  these  numerous  village  schools,  the  Christian  Karens  of  Rangoon, 
Henthada,  Toungoo,  and  notably  Bassein  have  organized  high  schools, 
-and,  for  the  most  part,  supported  them  by  their  own  contributions.  The 
churches  in  the  Bassein  district  have,  during  the  last  ten  years,  con- 
tributed about  44,000  rupees  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  besides 
the  large  sums  they  have  raised  for  other  missionary  purposes.  The  con- 
tributions of  between  18,000  and  19,000  Karens  in  1877,  for  all  purposes, 
amounted  to  52,000  rupees. 

The  churches  are  generally  well  organized  and  compacted  by  commend- 
uble  strictness  of  discipline.  The  jealousy  with  which  these  converts  from 
barbarism  guard  the  integrity  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  profession 
puts  to  shame  the  laxness  of  many  churches  in  Christian  lands.  They  are 
marked,  of  course,  by  many  imperfections.  There  is  much  ignorance ; 
many  of  the  old  superstitions,  many  of  the  old  habits,  still  linger  about 
them ;  they  are  easily  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  some- 
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times  they  become  the  prey  of  teachers  who  lie  in  wait  to  beguile  them. 
But,  taken  as  a  whole,  their  consistency  of  conduct,  their  adherence  to  the 
form  of  sound  words,  their  unity  in  the  spirit,  their  steadily  oonsolidatiiig 
strength,  and  their  growing  efficiency  must  be  regarded  as  -witnessing  to 
the  abiding  presence  and  perseyering  grace  of  Him  who  not  only  calls  but 
keeps  His  people. 

3. — NATIVE  MISSIONS. 

The  next  result  of  the  evangelization  of  the  Karens  is  the  ereation 
and  organization  of  an  effective  evangelizing  force  among  the  natives — ike 
only  force,  so  far  as  relates  to  human  instrumentality,  that  can  succeed  in 
bringing  the  multitude  of  the  people  to  Christ.  The  ohurohea  in  Baaaeb 
have  missionaries  already  among  the  Elaren  tribes  in  the  district  of  Prome, 
among  the  Red  Karens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toungoo,  and  among  the 
Kakyens  north  of  Bhamo.  This  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all  the  work  of 
organization  and  preparation  which  has  been  done  among  and  by  this 
people  hitherto.  They  are  to  be  the  swift  messengers  of  Christ  to  the 
scattered  tribes  of  their  people  in  Burmah,  in  China,  and  in  Siam.  They 
feel,  in  their  deepest  soul,  the  working  of  God's  fore-ordination  to  this 
comprehensive  work  of  evangelization.  Towards  this  work  thur  coh> 
Bolidated  communities,  their  organized  churches,  their  orderly  worship, 
their  Christian  education,  their  consecrated  possessions,  their  growing 
weight  in  the  social  scale,  and  their  more  regulated  Christian  zeal  all 
point.  By  all  that  they  have  profited  in  these  respects  will  the  progress  of 
their  predestined  work  be  accelerated  in  its  movement  and  widened 
in  its  range. 

POWER  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

It  only  remains  to  point  to  this  work  among  the  Karens  in  Bonn&h  as 
a  proof  of  the  enduring  and  ever-vital  power  of  the  (Jospel  of  Christ  ovsr 
men  at  their  worst.  It  is  now,  as  of  old,  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation, 
to  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile.  It  still  enlightens  the  ignorant,  tames  the 
barbarous,  lifts  up  the  degraded,  and  saves  the  lost.  When  men  deny 
the  power  of  Christianity  over  the  masses  of  mankind  we  may  point  to 
what  it  has  done  for  this  weak,  wild,  wandering,  degraded  race,  and  rest 
the  issue  upon  the  stupendous  fact.  When  we  are  tempted  to  despondency 
in  view  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  truth  in  wide  and  populous  regions  of 
misery  and  sin,  we  will  point  to  these  marvels  of  grace  for  assurance  that 
<<  the  Lord's  arm  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save,"  and  gird  ourselTes 
for  new  conquests  in  the  name  of  our  victorious  Leader. 
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THE  ooun^  of  the  Tanai^l  forms  part  of  the  soath-eastem  portion 
of  the  Island  of  Madaoasgab.    It  adjoins  the  Betsilbo,  tcom  which 
province  it  lies  eastward  about  twenty  miles;   it  is  truly  a  "land  of 
forests,"  and  contains  numerous  well- watered  villages,  its  western  boundary 
being  foimed  by  a  waU  of  iDek   running  from    north  to  south.     The 
inhabitants  are  usually  included  with   those  of  the  Betsileo  country, 
although  by  race  they  appear  to  belong  rather  to  the  Bbzanozano  of 
Ankay.     Owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  no  English  missionary 
has  hitherto  takea  up  his  residence  in  the  Tanala  district ;  it  foons,  how- 
ever, a  blanch  of  the  Betsileo  mission,  and  our  brethren  labouring  there 
have  on  several  occasions  visited  the  country  and  have  invariably  received 
a  warm  welcome  from  the  people.    Several  Tanala  lads  have  also  been 
under  training  at  Fianabantsoa.    All  the  tribes  of  south-east  Madagascar 
are  ruled  by  the  Zafirambo  and  Zafimanely.    In  May  last,  deputies  from 
many  of  ^e  efaiefe  arrived  at  Fianarantsoa,  their  object  being  to  consult 
with  the  missionary  on  the  subject  of  the  intestine  strife  which  for  several 
years  past  has  been  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country.    They  stated  that 
some  of  the  people  were  in  revolt,  and  that  full  preparations  for  war  had 
been  made.    As  the  result  of  the  conference,  it  was  agreed  that  no  active 
measures  should  be  taken  until  the  Eev.  W.  D.  Cowan  had  visited  the  district 
and  done  what  he  could  to  settle  matters  amicably.    Our  brother  has  since 
carried  out  his  part  of  the  arrangement ;  and  although  his  intervention  has 
not  proved  successful  in  reconciling  the  contending  parties,. the  influence 
of  his  presence  and  the  truths  which  he  taught  will,  we  trust,  be  abiding 
and  helpful.    The  month  of  June  of  the  present  year  was  selected  for  the 
journey.    Owing  to  the  disturbed  political  condition  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Cowan  was  imable  to  obtain  beaoers ;  he  therefore  had.  to  make  the  first 
stage  of  the  journey  on  foot.    He  writes  : — 

'^We  arrived  at  Ivohitroao  on  the. evening  of  Thursday,  5th  Jane,  after 
four  days  of  veiy  hard  walking,  the  greater  part  of  the  way  without  boots  or 
stockings.  We  were  very  kindly  received  by  the  king  and  his  brother  Ibinany. 
The  boys,  who  hadartived  here  about  three  weeks  before  me,  were  most  boisterous 
in  their  welcome,  almost  dancing  with  delight.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  difference 
their  short  .stay  at  Fianarantsoa  has  made  between  them  and  the  other  boys  of  the 
place — their  bright  clean  faces  and  clothes  forming  a  great  contrast  to  the  dirt  and 
nakedness  of  the  others.  We  rested  here  all  the  Friday  and  had  much  interesting 
conversation  with  the  chiefia,  among  whom  was  the  son  of  the  former  chief  of  the 
Ampidongy.  Early  on  Saturday,  after  a  long  conference  (official)  with  the  chief 
men,,  we  left  for  the  eastern  portion  of  the  district,  accompanied  by  the  king  in  his 
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crimson  robe,  and  followed  b j  all  the  inhabitants,  male  and  female,  except  about 
five  or  six  men  who  were  left  in  chaige  of  the  village.  We  croeaed  over  a  rade 
bridge  to  the  south  side  of  the  Matitanana,  along  the  banks  of  which  we  kept 
until  we  turned  up  to  the  town  of  Ivinananampy.  When  we  came  in  sight  of  this 
village,  two  guns  were  fired  as  a  signal  that  the  king  was  passing  in  state  down 
the  valley.  I  may  here  say  that  all  the  men  were  armed  with  guns  and  spears. 
When  just  under  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands,  another  gun  had  to  be  fired, 
and  a  messenger  sent  forward  to  demand  a  formal  admittance.  On  the  letuzn  of 
the  messenger  we  formed  into  processional  order,  myself  and  our  twelve  boys, 
dressed  in  their  new  clothes,  being  in  &ont ;  then  came  the  king  and  othen  in 
succession  according  to  rank.  On  entering  the  town  three  guns  were  fired.  The 
town  was  foU  of  strangers  from  the  neighbouring  towns ;  as  also  many  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Manambondro,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  north.  They  had  thus  assembled  in 
great  numbers  to  celebrate  the  funeral  rites  of  the  head  judge,  who  had  died  some 
months  ago.  These  rites  had  been  going  on  for  nearly  a  month,  and  were  now 
close  upon  completion.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  was  a  large  trunk  of  a  tree 
erected  on  a  frame-work  about  one  foot  from  the  ground.  It  was  about  twelve 
feet  in  height  and  nearly  four  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  called  a  Mosinga,  and  k 
used  to  make  a  kind  of  native  beer  which  is  drunk  on  such  festival  occasions 
In  order  to  make  this  beer  the  Mosinga  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  honey  and 
water,  to  which  is  added  the  dried  bark  of  the  raibosa  and  tranomeen  trees.  In 
the  evening  all  the  chiefs  paid  me  a  visit  in  order  to  hear  the  object  of  my 
journey.  We  spent  a  great  time  in  conversation,  and  they  left  me  about  eleven 
o'clock,  very  tired.  All  my  boys  slept  in  the  house  with  me,  as  they  did  eveiy 
night  while  we  remained  together." 

In  his  interview  with  the  chiefs,  Mr.  Cowan  stated  the  objects  he 
had  in  view,  in  the  following  order :  —  (I) ,  To  get  them  to  pray  te 
Qod.  (2)  To  place  teachers  with  them  to  teach  thoir  children.  (3)  To 
get  them  to  observe  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest.  (4)  To  try  and  faring  to 
an  end  the  war  between  them  and  the  Ampidongy.  (5)  To  get  them  to 
abolish .  trial  by  ordeal,  and  the  putting  to  death  of  children  bom  on 
unlucky  days.    (6)  To  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  weekly  market. 

«  Early  next  morning,"  he  adds,  "  the  king  and  the  head  men,  to  the  number  of 
about  two  hundred,  assembled  a  little  way  from  the  town  to  consider  my  advice. 
A.bout  ten  o'clock  they  sent  for  me,  when  Ibinany  as  spokesman  said :  *  We  have 
considered  all  that  you  have  told  us  and  it  is  only  good ;  we  and  you  are  therefore 
of  one  thought  on  all  these  things.  As  to  the  praying  we  have  long  desired  to 
learn  it,  and  now  that  you  give  us  teachers  we  shall  begin.  The  head  men  there- 
fore say  they  will  build  two  places  of  worship,  one  to  the  east  and  another  to  the 
west  of  Ivohitroso.  As  to  the  children,  they  will  give  sixty  to  each  teacher ;  but 
this  we  have  to  say,  that  we  will  receive  no  Ambaniandro  as  teacheis.  The 
Sabbath  seems  to  us  good,  and  will  become  the  law  of  the  land.  The  war  has 
long  troubled  us  ;  we  want  peace,  yet  it  is  not  well  for  you  nor  ahall  #e  permit 
you  to  go,  unless  with  a  thousand  armed  men  which  we  shall  give  to  guard  yon 
in  the  Ampidongy.  We  are  not  of  thoee  who  slay  our  children,  for  they  are  given 
of  God ;  the  trial  by  ordeal  has  come  from  our  fathers,  and  we  know  no  other. 
The  market  we  are  much  pleased  with,  as  it  will  do  good  to  the  whole  land.    We 
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then  again  thank  jou  as  our  father  and  mother.'  To  all  of  this  I  returned  thanks^ 
but  distinctljr  refosed  to  go  to  Ampidongy  if  followed  by  armed  men,  as  I  needed 
no  protection.  <  Now,  as  you  haye  all  agreed  to  all  this/  said  I,  *  let  us  now  begin 
to  Worship  Qod.'  So  up  they  all  rose  and  followed  me  into  the  town,  where, 
taking  my  stand  beside  the  Mosinga,  having  my  boys  close  at  hand  to  sing,  we 
held  the  first  service  in  the  valley  of  Ivohitroso.  There  must  have  been  over  a 
thousand  men  and  women  present  I  spoke  plainly  to  them  of  our  common 
Father  and  Lord,  and  took  as  my  text  Luke  iL  14.  When  I  began  to  pray,  a 
«trange  commotion  passed  over  the  multitude  ;  but  they  soon  understood  it,  and 
all  became  silent.  At  the  conclusion  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  praying, 
and  many  an  earnest  talk  was  held  during  the  night  Every  one  seemed  pleased, 
and  I  no  less  than  they ;  so  that  I  determined,  however  adverse  people  might  seem, 
that  I  should  never  leave  a  place  without  asking  the  people  to  join  me  in  piayer 
as  had  been  done  at  Ikongo.  This  was  to  me  a  happy  Sunday  and  one  to  be 
looked  back  upon  with  great  pleasure.  Next  day  the  people  made  their  formal 
presents,  which  consisted  of  an  ox,  and  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  bags  of  rice. 
In  the  afternoon,  along  with  the  king  and  his  followers,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the 
bxuying-place  of  the  kings,  which  is  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Matitanana. 
The  island  is  covered  with  forest,  and  is  sacred  ground ;  no  one  can  go  to  it  unless 
an  ox  has  been  killed  and  some  native  beer  partaken  of  immediately  before  the 
visit  This  was  done  in  our  case.  The  buiying-place  consists  of  three  small  huts 
in  the  depth  of  the  wood.  The  dead  are  placed  in  a  hollow  tree  and  put  on  a 
shelf  inside." 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  June  lOth,  Mr.  Cowan  took  loave  of  the 

king,  and,  with  his  attendants  and  about  fifty  of  the  principal  men  of 
Ivohitroso  and  Ljanambondro,  the  latter  all  armed,  followed  the  coarse  of 
the  Matitanana  River  towards  Ankarovana.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
they  were  nearing  the  scene  of  conflict  Next  day  the  valley  forming  the 
Amfidongy  district  came  into  view,  and  towards  evening,  after  a  weary 
olimb,  the  party  halted  outside  the  fortified  town  of  Sanaraha,  situated 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea.    The  journal  proceeds  : — 

**  When  our  tent  was  well  set  and  a  bright  fire  burning  before  it,  we  were 
suddenly  startled  by  a  great  noise  in  the  town,  and  fix)m  four  to  five  hundred  men 
were  seen  in  the  darkness  rushing  down  upon  us.  My  men  at  once  fled,  so  that 
I  and  two  lads,  Ravelonbazaha  and  Rasebo,  were  all  that  remained,  our  armed  Mends 
having  gone  up  to  the  town.  It  was  nothing  formidable  after  alL  The  soldiers, 
having  been  suddenly  recalled  from  the  camp,  were  anxious  to  have  the  first  sight 
of  the  stranger  who  had  thus  been  bold  enough  to  come  amongst  them.  After  a 
mutual  salutation,  I  asked  if  any  of  them  had  been  slain  or  wounded  that  day. 
They  answered  '  No  ; '  when  I  simply  said, '  Bend  your  heads  and  let  us  thank  God 
for  His  protection  of  you.'  And  then,  baring  my  head,  I  prayed  amidst  this  crowd 
of  warlUce  men,  the  bright  fire  glistening  upon  their  spears  and  bright  gun-barrels. 
Never  had  they  heard  of  prayer  except  as  a  mysterious  something  which  only  the 
learned  could  understand,  but  now  they  heard  and  felt  its  power.  When  I  had 
done  they  seemed  awed  and  very  solemn.  Bidding  them  good  night,  and  shaking 
hands  with  their  young  leader,  who  ^at  once  gave  the  word  of  command,  we 
were  soon  left  in  silence.    We  set  a  watch  and  kept  it  up  during  the  night 
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^  Early  next  morning,  Thmsday,  we  detennmed  to  send  a  flag  of  trace  so  as  to 
open  commnnications  with  the  enemy.  My  two  lads,  mentioned  abore,  together 
with  a  bearer  called  Kainiketaka,  agreed  to  go.  Bainiketaka  will  neret  again 
caxry  flag  of  trace,  as  he  died  to-day  (Jxdy  8tii)  of  ferer  eontiacted  doling  onr 
jonmey.  I  shall  long  regret  him,  as  he  was  of  great  service  to  ns  on  many  ooea- 
sions.  Having  tied  a  white  cloth  on  a  pole,  the  three  descended  into  the  plain 
towaids  the  south,  across  which,  about  five  miles  distant,  we  could  distinctly  see 
the  iowa  of  Betafo,  the  outpost  of  the  Ampidongy,  or,  as  for  convenience  we  call 
theniy  the  enemy.  We — that  is,  all  the  soldiers,  and  every  one  fimm  the  town — 
took  OUT  places  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  flag.  When 
the  flag-bearers  had  got  about  half-way  across  the  plain,  they  stopped  for  a 
responsive  signal  from  the  enemy.  Here  they  waited  a  very  long  time.  The 
scene  around  us  was  very  striking.  Far  away  to  the  right  rose  the  great  hill  of 
Ivohibe,  in  the  Bara  land.  Right  away  to  the  south  could  be  seen  a  ehain  of 
flat-topped  hills,  said  to  be  near  to  Yangaindrano.  To  the  sonth-esst,  we  ooold 
distinctly  see  the  town  of  Tmahamanana,  while  just  at  our  feet  lay  the  feitile 
valley  of  the  Iriananana,  with  its  numerous  towns,  all  perched  on  some  hill  top." 

The  bearers  of  the  flag  of  truce  returned  at  nightfiUl  with  tho  report 
that  their  oyettoces  had  beea  re^onded  to  by  a  dozea  armad  mea  from 
the  ensDOLy.     Fear  of  treacheiy,  however,  on  both  ndaa  psspeotad  the 
mesBengers  from  approaching  sufficiently  near  fbr  a  eonference.    Upon  thia 
it  was  determined  to  send  women  next  morning. 

*'  Having  struck  our'tent,  and  got  all  well  packed,  we  started  about  eight  o'clock. 
Before  leaving,  it  was  arranged  that  as  soon  as  they  saw  a  white  flag  on  a  certain 
spot,  they  were  to  send  twenty  of  their  wisest  men  to  confer  witii  a  like  number 
of  the  enemy.    They  were  to  bring  no  weapons  of  any  kind.    All  tiw  peo^ 
followed  us  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  whenwv  parted,  with  much  regret^  from  them. 
Descending  into  the  valley,  we  soon  found  that  the  women  were  just  in  front  of 
us.    In  about  an  hour  we  came  to  a  peeled  pole,  which  was  erected  there  on  the 
track.    Here  we  found  the  armed  escort  of  the  women.    We  had  to  wait  the 
return  of  the  women  at  this  spot    In  a  sht>rttime  we  could  see  the  women 
winding  round  the  side  of  the  lull  on  which  Betafo  is  placed,  when  aU  of  a 
sudden  they  were  pounced  upon  by  a  great  crowd,  uttering  loud  yells,  iHbJeh  we 
heard  distinctiy.    The  women  were  then  taken  into  liie  town.    In  about  an  hear 
they  made  their  appeanmce  again,  followed  by  a  groat  crowd.     About  half  way 
betifeen  us  and  the  town,  the  crowd  stopped  on  the  brow  of  a  mall  hill,  the 
women  coming  on  alone.    When  they  reached  us,  we  were  asked  to  go  forward, 
the  wom^K  going  on  in  front  of  as.    As  we  neared  the  foot  of  the  hill,  we  were 
commanded  to  halt,  or  they,  the  enemy^  would  fire  upon  aa    I  tdd  die  wemcn 
to  go*  on  and  say  tiiat  I  would  asoend  to  &em.alone,  and  leave  my  beaien  and 
goods  behind ;  but  that,  if  they  prrfened  it,  they  mi^t  send  some  of  their  dnelB 
to  confer  with  me.    This  they  did,  sending  farwud  nine  or  ten  mea,  all  of  whom 
were  well  aimed.     When  about  one  hundred  yards  distsaty  tiny  sat  down 
amongst  tiie  tall  grass,  heie  about  nine  feel  hi^  iriiich  fflisd*  the  bottom  of  tiis 
valley.    Taking  twe  men  with  me^  Bainiketaka  bong  one,  I  went  fomaai  t» 
whee»  tbeyeat, eash  man  hsviBg  two speanin  his  r^ghkhmnA^  widlehe  held  a 
flintloek  gun  in  his  left  hand.    After  sidnting  them,  I  sat  dowi^  and  bi§an  ta 
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tell  them  the  reason  of  my  visit,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  receive 
me  as  a  friend.  Having  said  all  that  was  to  be  said,  I  stated  my  desire  to- 
confer  with  their  chiefs  personally.  A  messenger  was  at  once  sent  to  the  crowd 
on  the  hill,  who  soon  returned  with  the  request  that  I  and  those  with  me  should 
go  up  to  their  town." 

Arriving  at  the  town,  the  entrance  was  found  to  be  defended  by  a  rampart 
of  great  logs,  laid  one  above  the  other,  the  centre  space  being  filled  with 
earth,  and  the  whole  measuring  three  feet  in  thickness.  Inside  this 
rampart  were  three  stockades  at  intervals  of  about  twelve  feet.  The 
town  itself  was  in  a  state  of  rain.    Mr.  Cowan  continues : — 

"  We  were  received  in  perfect  silence.  At  once  advancing  to  the  centre  of  the 
crowd,  I  said,  <  Who  is  chief  here  1 '  A  middle-aged  man  then  said  that  he 
was.  I  shook  hands  with  him.  He  sent  forward  about  200  men,  and  then 
requested  us  to  foUow  them,  while  he  and  about  300  men  came  behind  ua. 

'^  After  resting  a  short  time,  all  the  chief  men  assembled,  but  with  them  none 
of  the  five  who  call  themselves  kings.  We  had  a  long  and  most  interesting 
conversation,  lasting  until  after  dark.  As  we  finished,  I  said  :  '  We  (the  vazaha) 
aflk  God  (2<anahary)  to  help  us  in  all  our  plans.  Now  we  shall  pray.'  So  I  asked 
them  to  remove  their  hats  and  bend  their  heads.  Then  in  silence  I  asked  Qod  to 
bless  us.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  these  people  heard  prayer.  May  it  not  be  long 
before  the  whole  valley  of  the  Iriananana  is  filled  with  those  who  worship  and 
serve  the  Lord ! 

''Next  day,  Saturday,  about  mid-day,  three  of  the  kings  and  all  the  head  men 
came  in  from  their  different  towns,  and  assembled  here  in  conference.  My  speech 
of  the  past  evening  had  been  faithfully  conveyed  to  them  during  the  night,  so 
that  they  were  fully  prepared  to  answer  me,  and  no  more  long  speeches  were 
needed.  They  had  much  to  say  as  to  the  evils  of  war,  and  could  think  of  nothing 
else  until  it  was  brought  to  a  close.  They  were  anxious  to  learn,  as  well  as  to  have 
their  children  taught,  but  it  was  not  possible  in  the  present  troubled  state  of  the 
country.  They  were  willing  to  appoint  twenty  delegates,  according  to  my  wish, 
to  confer  with  the  men  of  Sanaraha,  if  I,  on  my  port,  would  guarantee  their 
safety  at  such  a  conference.  This  I  most  gladly  did.  So  the  white  flag  was 
hoisted,  and  the  delegates  and  I  prepared  to  descend  once  more  into  the  valley 
between  the  hostile  towns." 

Ten  of  the  delegates  fiH)m  Sanaraha  came  down  the  same  night  Tents 
were  then  fixed,  the  missionary  with  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite  parties 
occupying  one.  Before  describing  the  ev^its  of  the  ensuing  day  (Sunday) 
the  following  afi^ting  incident  may  be  recorded : — 

**  Yezy  early,  while  it  was  yet  far  from  Hght,  a  woman  was  seen  making  her 
way  from  Sanaraha  towards  us,  and  we  also  found  that  a  bright  little  boy  of 
twelve  had  followed  us  from  Betafo,  the  evening  before.  When  the  woman  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  rising  ground  where  we  were  she  hesitated,  whereon  I  asked  her 
to  come  forward.  As  she  came  in  sight  of  the  boy  she  could  not  contain  hers^, 
but^  Turinng  forward,  clasped  the  child  in  her  arms  and  wept  over  him.  Eleven 
years  had  they  been  separated  owing  to  the  war,  for,  although  the  towns  were 
quite  dose  to  each  other,  so  rigid  a  watch  was  kept  that  no  one  could  pass  from 
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the  one  to  the  other.  Parted  from  her  child  when  jet  an  in£eait,  she  had  found 
him  after*  so  many  years  a  bright  healthy  lad.  Mother  and  child  kept  doee 
together  all  day.  A  short  distance  from  the  place  of  conference,  on  our  way  haek, 
we  passed  the  woman  and  child,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  could  hear  her  weeping 
bitterly  as  they  were  being  parted." 

Sunday,  June  10th,  had  been  fixed  for  the  oonference.  Oa  the  mornisg 
of  that  day,  all  the  delegates  from  both  sides  being  assembled,  the 
missionary  placed  himself  between  them  asking  them  to  join  him  in  prayer 
ibr  Divine  counsel  and  help  in  the  day's  proceedings. 

^'  After  prayer,  the  conference  began.  It  was  then  about  eight  o'clock.  We 
continued  at  our  labours  for  peace  until  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  we  separated  to  obtain  refreshment  During  the  interval  I  drew  out  a 
kind  of  treaty  as  to  peace  and  the  guarantees  for  its  maintenance,  as  well  as  to 
restitution  for  the  transactions  of  the  past  year.  To  all  of  these,  on  our  re- 
assembling, the  delegates  of  the  Zafirambo,  or  those  from  Batsindraofina,  agreed. 
The  delegates  of  the  Ampidongy  would  accept  all  but  one.  As  this  one  eon- 
tained  all  that  had  led  to  the  war,  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  bring  matters  to  a  peaceful  end.  This  was  caused  by  the  influence 
of  some  of  the  Ampidongy  chiefs,  who,  living  a  long  distance  from  the  scene 
of  war,  had  not  felt  its  evik  or  suffered  by  it  to  any  extent.  These  men  gave 
their  vote  for  war,  which  put  to  silence  others  who  were  desirous  of  peace.  Seeing 
that  nothing  could  be  done  in  this  matter,  I  turned  their  attention  to  the 
cruelties  of  the  war,  in  the  killing  of  all  the  wounded,  in  the  burning  of  the 
dead  bodies,  and  the  fixing  of  the  heads  of  the  slain  on  poles  around  their  towns. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  in  future  all  the  slain  were  to  be  given  up  to  their 
friends  for  burial,  and  that  those  wounded  were  to  be  cared  for,  and  afterwards 
given  up  to  their  friends  by  means  of  exchange,  or  by  any  other  system 
they  might  approve  of  at  the  time.  The  conference  was  now  declared  at  an 
end ;  we  again  all  united  in  prayer, 'after  which  both  parties  fr«ely  mingled 
with  each  other,  and  appeared  to  be  the  best  of  friends. 

''  The  whole  of  the  conference  was  conducted  with  admirable  spirit,  without 
any  display  of  angry  feeHngs.  During  the  day  we  were  eagerly  watched  by  the 
soldiers  of  both  parties,  who  had  come  down  from  the  towns  and  stationed 
themselves  about  a  mile  on  each  side  of  us,  the  Zafirambo  being  to  the  north 
and  the  Ampidongy  to  the  south.  As  I  had  already  determined  to  go  home 
by  the  Iriananana  I  returned  to  Betafo  with  the  Ampidongy. 

''Arriving  at  Betafo  while  there  was  yet  a  little  lights  we  had  a  short 
eervioe  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  At  night  many  were  gathered  in  the 
house,  where  I  sat  and  read  the  Scriptures  to  them,  explaining  as  I  read. 
They  all  seemed  pleased,  and  some  went  away  to  bring  others  to  hear,  asking 
me  to  go  over  it  again.  So  passed  one  of  the  strangest  Sundays  in  my  life, 
but  one  in  which  there  was  much  good  done.  Next  day,  Monday,  we  left 
for  home.  During  that  and  part  of  the  following  day  we  passed  no  fewer  than 
forty-six  large  villages,  in  none  of  which  were  less  than  100  houses.  This  is  a 
splendid  district  for  placing  an  evangelist  and  teachers  in.  On  Thursday  night, 
After  four  very  long  and  trying  days,  we  arrived  safely  at  Fianazantsoa." 
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IT  was  with  unusual  interest,  not  unmixed  with  anxiety,  that  the  arrival 
of  the  Zanzibar  mail,  due  in  England  November  10th,  was  anticipated. 
Last  month,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  the  uncertainty  in  which  the 
Directors  were  placed  regarding  the  wel&re  of  Messrs.  Horb  and  Hutley 
at  the  Lake  applied  to  some  extent  to  the  progress  of  the  Bev.  W.  Griffith 
and  Dr.  Southox  on  the  way  thither.  The  correspondence  of  the  last- 
mentioned  brethren  down  to  September  8th  tends  to  clear  up  many  points 
upon  which  information  was  needed.  The  suspicion  long  entertained  that 
letters  from  the  Lake  had  been  intercepted  on  their  way  to  the  coast  now 
amounts  to  almost  a  certainty.  While  no  direct  intelligence  has  been  re- 
<3eived  respecting  Messrs.  Hobb  and  Eutlbt,  the  date  of  the  letter 
addressed  by  the  former  to  Mens.  Bboyon,  in  which  he  refers  to  his  col- 
league, is  now  known  to  have  been  May  27th,  four  months  and  a-half  later 
than  the  date  of  the  last  letter  received  by  the  Directors  from  Mr.  Hore, 
which  was  written  on  the  10th  of  January.  With  devout  gratitude  to  God 
we  have  to  report  the  successful  continuance  of  the  journey  westward  by 
the  remaining  members  of  the  second  expedition,  Messrs.  Griffith  and 
SouTHox.  In  the  Missionary  Chrokiclb  for  November,  it  was  stated  that 
these  brethren  were  encamped  at  Lagula,  near  the  borders  of  Ugogo,  the 
limit  of  the  vexatious  hongo  system.  Leaving  Lagula  on  the  7th  of 
August,  their  next  halting-place  was  Unanguira,  the  centre  of  a  district 
containing  a  population  numbering  some  thirty  thousand.  Here  the 
missionary  party  were  weU  received  by  the  king  and  people,  and  much 
interest  was  manifested  in  themselves  and  the  object  of  their  journey.  To 
MuHALALA,  and  thence  to  Eoi  Eiromdah,  occupied  four  days,  when  a  store 
of  provisions  was  laid  in  for  the  ten  days'  journey  to  Uyui,  the  town  of 
Said  bin  Salih,  by  whom  the  expedition  was  welcomed.  Five  days' 
further  march,  in  the  course  of  which  as  many  towns  were  passed,  brought 
the  travellers,  on  Saturday,  the  30th  of  August,  to  TTrambo,  the  capital  of 
MiRAMBo's  kingdom.  We  continue  the  narrative  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
SonTHON : — 

*^  The  Kwikuru — 1.0.,  capital — is  a  laige  square  enclosure,  the  sides  of  which  are 
composed  of  a  substantially  bmlt  wall,  against  which  houses  are  built  all  round ; 
it  is  nearly  half  a  mile  square  and  encloses  nearly  two  square  miles  of  groimd. 
In  the  space  thus  enclosed,  about  200  round  huts — well  built,  and  some  of  them 
£ity  feet  in  diameter — give  habitation  to  about  10,000  inhabitants  ;  quite  another 
5,000  live  in  the  houses  built  against  the  walL  Many  villages  of  greater  or  less 
magnitude  are  close  to  the  Kwikuru,  and  these  contain  a  laige  number  of  inhabit- 
ants and  make  up  the  locality  called  Urambo. 
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*^  Several  of  MiramboVmen  were  wearing  EngliBh-made  shirts  and  coats,  and  one 
a  huge  pair  of  sea  boots.  This  was  not  reassuring,  as  it  pointed  to  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  lost  property  appropriated.  Mirambo  was  wearing  a  mole-skin  coat,  other- 
wise he  had  no  other  article  of  European  clothing.  He  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome 
and  placed  one  of  the  largest  houses  at  our  disposal ;  it  being  badly  lighted,  we 
preferred  the  tents,  which  were  accordingly  set  up  in  an  open  space  in  &ont  of 
the  house. 

^'  In  the  evening,  Mirambo  asked  to  see  the  guns  and  other  things ;  but  I  politely,. 
but  firmly,  refused,  as  I  was  anxious  to  maintain  perfect  fireedom  of  action  and 
not  pander  to  Ids  wishes. 

"  Two  days  after  I  was  asked  to  look  at  his  arm  and  see  if  I  could  do  anything 
for  him,  as  several  small  tumours  troubled  him  exceedingly.  I  told  him  I  should 
not  object  to  operate  if  he  wished.  He  said,  *  Do  it  now' ;  so  I  made  preparations 
and  soon  cut  out  one  of  the  most  prominent.  I  wished  him  to  take  chlorofonn, 
but  he  objected,  saying  he  could  stand  the  pain ;  and  certainly  he  earned  my  waim 
admiration  by  the  stoical  way  he  endured  the  dissecting  out  After  bandaging, 
he  asked  to  have  another  taken  out,  but  I  declined,  as  to  take  out  several  at  one 
time  would  be  injurious  on  account  of  the  mal-nutrition  of  the  parts  which  would 
follow.  He  expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  the  operation,  and  many  substan- 
tial proofs  of  his  regard  followed. 

''  After,  this  he  spent  many  hours  in  my  tent,  and  we  had  several  serious  con- 
versations on  religious  topics.  I  read  some  Scripture  lessons  in  Kiswahili,^which 
were  not  only  listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest,  but  many  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  questions  were  asked  relative  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

'^  As  I  watched  numerous  faces  light  up  with  surprise,  wonder,  and  admintion 
when  the  light  of  the  Qoi^pel  was  being  held  up  to  their  view,  I  thought,  ^Sorely, 
surely,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  here  working  and  the  good  seed  is  falling  into  fertile 
soiL'  There  was  no  apathy,  no  distrust,  no  doubt ;  it  was  all  ^verra  sana* — 'very 
good ' — and  they  drank  it  in  as  a  thirsty  ox  drinks  water.  May  the  Infinite  One 
dwell  with  this  little  effort  and  bring  about  great  results !  I  feel  sure  that  it  is 
the  result  of  the  many  prayers  offered  on  our  betialf,  and  that  the  petitions  which 
besiege  the  throne  of  grace  daily  are  being  answered  in  the  prosperity  which  we 
enjoy  and  the  success  we  meet  with." 

ThiB  fftTouxahle  aspeot  of  afl&uLrt  led  the  miBiionaries  to  airange  for  a  re- 
turn visit  to  be  paid  by  Dr.  Southon  aboat  the  middle  of.  next  year.  The 
subject  of  a  tempprary  mission-house  having  been  referred  to,  the  king's 
words  were, ''  Brother,  the  coontiy  is  before  you,  ohoose  where  you  wiU,  it 
is  all  yours." 

'^ Mirambo,"  writes  Dr.  Southon,  "has  carpenters,  smiths,  and  masona  tram 
Zanzibar,  who  are  superintending  the  building  of  a  large  house  in  the  Arab  stjle ; 
and  if  the  windows  were  larger,  it  would  be  a  desirable  residence  for  a  European. 
I  expressed  my  admiration  and  surprise  at  seeing  so  substantial  a  building.  He 
says  it  wiU  be  finished  in  two  months'  time,  and  if  I  come  back  here  after  the 
Naasika — May  next — ^he  will  build  me  a  house  of  similar  construction,  or  in  any 
shape  or  form  I  please.  He  also  promised  to  build  hospital  premises,  furnish 
them,  and  feed  the  patients. 

"  The  fourth  day  after  our  arrival  here,  he  sent  for  me  to  come  to  his  house,  as 
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he  wished  to  show  me  the  goods  I  had  asked  him  about — ».«.,  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society's  property  taken  from  Broyon.  In  a  long,  low  building  I  found  a 
quantity  of  our  goods  stored,  and  had  no  diffioolty  in  identifying  the  whole  lot, 
coDBisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  loads — yiz,,  ten  huge  boxes  of  personal 
clothingy  &c,  about  thirty  cases  of  pieserved  provisions,  ^veral  packages  of  marine 
TirtatAriftl.,  and  the  rest  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  property,  but  none  of  Broyon's  or  other 
goods.  I  pointed  out  that  these  things  belonged  to  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  told  him  that,  now  that  he  knew  this,  I  wished  him  to  act  just  as  he  pleased 
in  the  matter ;  if  he  desired  still  to  keep  them,  I  should  make  no  objection,  but 
should  ask  that  he  would  use  nothing  more  until  Dr.  Kiik  had  been  communi- 
cated with  ;  but  if  he  wished  to  restore  them  to  us,  I  should  be  glad,  and  take 
much  of  them  to  UjijL  He  replied  that  when  he  took  the  thiags,  he  believed 
them  to  be.Broyon's,  and  when  he  found  out  that  some  belonged  to  Mr.  Thomson's 
party,  he  sent,  asking  Mr.  Dodgshun  to  come  and  identify  his  property,  and  he, 
Mirambo,  would  send  them  to  Ujiji  for  him.  Finding  that  Mr.  Dodgshun  did  not 
come,  he  concluded  that  he  had  no  property  amongst  the  goods,  but  that  all  were 
Broyon's ;  he  therefore  appropriated  the  whole.  Some  things,  he  said,  had  been 
used,  but  I  was  welcome  to  take  all  that  remained.  I  thanked  him,  and,  after  a 
little  more  conversation  of  a  pleasant  character,  took  my  leave." 

The  missionaries  requested  Mirambo  to  furnish  them  with  guides  to  the 
MALA.GASASI  Biver.    Notwithstanding  the  circatnstances  hereafter  referred 
to,  trustworthy  men  were  immediately  sent  for  and  placed  at  the  service  of 
the  acpedition. 

'^The  next  morning,*'  continues  Dr.  Southon,  "  I  went  with  Juma  and  fifty 
men  to  take  the  goods  which  were  stored,  and  had  much  of  it  repacked  in  our 
own  house  before  night.  All  heavy  and  laige  boxes  were  emptied,  and  their 
contents  packed  in  baskets  and  bags  suitable  for  one  man  each.  A  large  anchor 
and  coffee  mill  are  amongst  the  property  thus  recovered.  In  all,  I  have  selected 
about  sixty  loads  to  take,  these  being  the  personal  property  of  Messrs.  Here  and 
Hntley,  things  for  the  boat  and  for  building  purposes,  and  a  laige  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, chiefly  tins  of  preserves. 

''  I  would  have  taken  the  whole,  but  Mirambo  has  no  men  to  spare  until  he 
comes  back  from  an  expedition  against  one  of  the  kings  of  Uha,  who  recently 
robbed  one  of  his  caravans.  He  will  start  to-day  with  about  four  thousand  men 
to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage. 

"  My  journal  must  inform  you  respecting  a  threatening  war  between  Mirambo 
and  the  XJnyanyembe  Arabs.  I  can  only  say  now  that  I  believe  it  will  be 
amicably  settled,  and  Qod  will  overrule  all  for  our  good  and  His  glory. 

''I  have  written  to  Uganda  respecting  the  mails,  suggesting  the  following 
arrangements : — Mails  from  Uganda  and  Ujiji  to  come  here,  allowing  thirty- 
four  days  to  reach  Zanzibar.  I  wHl  despatch  them  to  Mpwapwa,  Mirambo  find- 
ing the  men  as  he  has  promised,  allowing  twenty  days.  Dr.  Baxter  will  send 
them  on  to  Zanzibar,  allowing  fourteen  days.  In  this  way  a  monthly  mail  might 
be  maintained  at  little  cost  to  either  of  the  Societies. 

^^  The  enclosed  envelope  is  Mirambo's  first  attempt  at  writing ;  please  preserve 
it  as  a  curiosity." 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  DR.  SOUTHON'S  JOURNAIi. 
The  Wagogo — their  Mankebs,  Customs,  and  Dbbm. 

^^  The  Wagogo  people  make  no  feast  or  day  of  rejoicing  wlien  a  cliild  is  boniy 
"but  treat  the  matter  with  indifference.  The  maziying  of  a  wife  is  simply  a 
matter  of  business,  the  woman  being  paid  for  according  to  her  supposed  worth ; 
twenty  cows  and  thirty  goats  and  sheep  being  a  kind  of  medium  price  which  the 
bridegroom  pays  the  father.  Should  the  woman  decline  to  accompany  her  pro- 
posed husband,  no  force  is  used  and  the  matter  ends,  the  price,  if  paid,  hdng 
returned.  The  price  being  paid,  the  man  takes  the  woman  to  his  tembe,  no  cere- 
mony or  feast  whatever  being  celebrated.  A  man  may  hare  as  many  wives  as  he 
pleases. 

^'  When  a  man  dies,  if  he  Ib  a  commoner,  the  body  is  taken  out  to  the  outekiits 
of  the  village  and  allowed  to  be  eaten  by  the  hyenas,  no  ceremony  or  feastiiig 
following.  When  a  person  of  note  dies  the  body  is  buried  without  any  ceremony 
beyond  clothing  it  in  the  best  clothes  the  relatives  can  afford.  Ten  days  after  a 
.great  feast  is  held,  every  one  is  invited,  and  dancing,  pombe  drinking,  and  other 
festivities  continue  for  many  days,  the  time  only  being  limited  by  the  means  of 
the  deceased's  relatives. 

**  Up  till  the  time  when  circumcision  is  performed — generally  from  twelve  to 
sixteen — ^the  males  wear  no  covering  whatever ;  then  a  piece  of  cloth  slung  from 
the  shoulder  or  a  strip  of  bullock  hide  around  the  loins  answers  the  purpose  of 
dress. 

'^  The  female  children,  even  the  smallest,  have  a  strip  of  cloth  secured  back  and 
front  by  a  band  passing  around  the  loins  called  a  maganiga.  These  bands  are 
generally  very  artistic,  both  as  regards  make  and  appearance.  Some  are  of  hide, 
on  which  is  worked  a  parti-coloured  device  in  beads,  but  the  greater  number  are 
of  copper  or  brass  wire,  which  is  flexible  and  hollow,  it  being  shaped  upon  a 
Tound  stick,  forming  a  spiral 

*^  Not  unfrequently  the  girls  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  wear  no  other 
dress  (except  ornaments)  than  that  described.  Some,  however,  wear  a  yard  or  so 
of  cloth  around  the  loins,  or  even  across  the  breast  as  welL  Very  pretty  necklaoes 
.are  made  of  small  brass,  copper,  or  iron  chain,  beads,  and  wire,  the  former  (native 
made)  being  suspended  in  loops  from  a  string  of  beads,  and  ever  kept  nicely 
polished  and  clean.  The  necklace  thus  formed  is  called  an  ^mbe;  when  fonned 
solely  of  beads  it  is  called  ahoM  ushanga;  and  when  of  wooden  beads  akaiki  niti. 

*^  Earrings  of  great  variety — from  brilliantly  polished  pice^  set  in  discs  of  wood, 
'Chains  in  loops,  or  wire  and  beads  worked  into  a  thousand  artistic  shapes,  to 
circles  of  wood  three  inches  in  diameter — are  worn.  They  are  not  suspended,  but 
embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  pima  of  the  ear —the  lower  lobe  generally—the 
tissue  being  gradually  stretched  to  accommodate  and  surround  the  article  wora. 

'^  Armlets,  from  simple  coils  of  thick  copper  wire  larger  than  a  gooet-qmD, 
many  times  surrounding  the  amij  sometimes  co\  '^ring  the  entire  upper  or  fore-ann, 
to  massive  bracelets  of  brass,  copper,  or  ivory.  I  have  also  seen  them  of  beads  or 
hide.  Above  the  elbow  they  are  called  hihmde^  below  maguho.  Leglets  just 
below  the  knee  and  anklets  are  also  generally  worn  in  much  the  same  &Gliion, 
excepting  that  anklets  entirely  of  white  beads  are  most  common.  When  fanned 
of  solid  metal  they  are  called  mcholiku 
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'^  The  spears  carried  by  the  youths  a^d  young  men  are  manufactured  by  the 
Wahimba,  as  also  are  the  arrow-heads,  but  much  of  the  brass  and  copper  wire  is 
manipulated  by  local  smiths. 

"The  Wagogo  have  no  idea  of  a  fature  or  of  God.  They  don't  believe  in 
spirits,  either  good  or  bad,  but  think  that  when  a  man  dies  there  is  an  end  of  him.'' 

Intervibw  with  "the  Sultan  op  all  TJgoqo." 

"  XJnanguira,  Aug.  8th. — Early  this  morning  a  messenger  came  to  ask  if  it  would 
be  convenient  for  me  to  receive  the  Sultan  before  noon.  A  reply  in  the  affirma- 
tive was  sent,  and  soon  the  noise  of  many  gunshots  announced  his  departure  from 
the  tembe.  Very  soon  a  few  men  shooting  off  old  flint-lock  guns  as  fast  as  they 
could  reload  entered  our  camp.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  discharge  of  aU 
the  guns  ready  for  use,  the  noise  being  almost  deafening,  and  the  smoke  hanging 
around  for  some  time.  The  '  Sultan,'  Mekengi  by  name,  and  his  head  man  then 
entered  my  tent,  followed  by  one  of  the  wives  of  the  former  and  a  miscellaneous 
crowd  of  other  Wagogo.  The  Sultan  was  dressed  in  a  gold  cloth,  over  which  he 
wore  a  long  black  cloth  (Arab)  coat,  and  from  his  shoulders  there  hung  a  blue  silk 
«hawl  or  mantle.  He  had  also  a  train  of  lion's  or  leopard's  claws,  which  sur- 
mounted his  crimson  turbcm.  He  is  an  old  man,  and  very  feebly  alive  to  anything 
except  the  dignity  of  his  position,  he  being,  as  he  assured  me,  ^the  Sultan  of  all 
Ugogo.' 

'^  After  expressing  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  seeing  so  very  distinguished  a 
Mgogo,  &c.,  I  stated  the  objects  of  our  coming,  and  explained  my  position  with 
regard  to  Mirambo.  The  head  man,  who  was  dressed  like  a  Wangwana,  and  is  a 
very  eneigetic-looking  individual,  about  forty,  I  should  think,  replied  at  some 
length.  '  The  country,'  he  said,  *  was  at  the  service  of  the  white  chief ;  all  the 
Wagogo  would  be  glad  to  serve  him.  The  people,  as  well  as  the  chiefis,  were  glad 
to  see  him,  and  everybody  desired  to  make  friends  with  him.'  After  considerable 
conversation,  I  asked  if  the  chief  would  like  a  white  man  settled  here.  He  replied 
that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  him  comfortable.  With  regard  to 
hongo,  that  could  be  settled  later  on.  No  good  to  try  to  do  business  and  pleasure 
-at  the  same  time. 

''  I  presented  the  old  sultan  with  a  dressing-gown,  the  head  man  with  a  powder 
flask,  the  wife  with  a  looking-glass,  and  each  of  the  two  sons  with  a  pocket  knife. 
Soon  after  this,  they  took  their  departure,  and  the  same  .ceremony  of  noise 
was  repeated,  only  in  a  more  modified  form,  many  of  the  men  not  being  ready." 

Mpwapwa  to  Koi  Eirondah. 

"  Koi  Kirondah,  August  14th. — ^As  we  are  now  upon  the  ordinarily  travelled 
road  to  Uyui  and  XJnyanyembe,  it  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  summarize  our  journey 
from  Mpwapwa  to  this  place,  more  especially  as  most  of  the  road  travelled  was 
imknown  to,  as  well  as  untravelled  by,  Europeans.  It  ia  194  miles  long,  and  has 
been  accomplished  in  twenty-four  days.  The  hongo  is  about  one-fifth  of  that 
paid  on  other  routes.  It  is  safe,  and  the  stages  on  it  are  neither  too  long  nor 
difficult  to  make.  I  do  not  know  the  distance  in  miles  of  the  route  taken  by 
Messrs.  Hore  and  Thomson,  but  I  find  that  they  were  several  days  longer  on  the 
road,  and  that  they  experienced  much  difficulty  and  suffered  considerably  at  the 
iiands  of  the  insolent  Wagogo.  I  can  bear  testimony  that,  generally  speaking,  we 
were  treated  with  respect  and  deference,  and  that,  except  when  pombe  influence 
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was  at  work — only  in  one  or  two  instances — ^we  experienced  ttothing  in  the  my 
of  extortionate  demands.  I  am  led  to  think  that  wlien  any  attempt  at  nn&ir  or 
deceptive  dealing,  of  any  magnitude,  is  met  with,  the  Mnsimgn  shoold  fixmlj  and 
steadily  resist  such,  and  personally  settle  the  matter  himsel£  Qenarally,  his  own 
chiefs  will  do  better  than  he  himself,  but  sometimes  he  may  find  it  necessaij  to 
interfere  and  take  all  management  upon  himself." 

Incidents. — ^A  Night  Engamfmbht. 

'<  Leaving  Koi  Korondah  at  six  a.m.  on  the  16th,  oui*  way  ted  thzoogh  the  eztensiTe 
corn-fields  which  amround  the  tembes,  and  thence  into  a  fine  open  forest,  where  a 
pleasant  breeze  made  tcavelling  easy.  A  herd  of  deer  bounded  away  at  oar 
approach,  and  a  party  of  elephant  hunters  exchanged /iMiiftoa  as  they  pacsed  us  at 
a  jog-trot;  but  the  chief  thing  of  note  was  the  meeting  with  a  large  canvan 
bound  coastwise.  Nearly  a  ■  hundred  men  laden  with  ivory  and  another 
hundred  with  hoes,  and  other  miscellaneous  articles^  passed  us  before  any  one 
appeared  of  whom  we  could  ask  questions.  Then  some  Wangwana  infonned  ns 
that  an  Arab  who  was  behind  ownM  the  caravan.  Next  came  about  a  hundred 
women  and  girls,  whbq  very  young ;  .and,  lastly,  four  Arab  mencliants,  the  chief 
of  whom  confirmed  the  sad  news  of  Ux.  Dodgshun's  death. 

''  Camp  34,  Aug.  18th. — Soon  aU  was  quiet,  and  when  I  lo^ed  out  of  the  tent 
at  3.10  no  one  appeared  awake.  It  was  a  picturesque  sight.  Around  on  all 
sides  lay  the  sleeping  forms  of  the  men,  and  the  light  of  many  camp  fixes  showed 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  camp.  In  frcmtwere  the  loads  niceiy  stacked 
and  covered  with  our  excellent  tarpaulin :  by  its  side  the  little  tent  now  used 
by  Juma  and  one  or  two  others  ;  behind  the  '  cook-house,'  i,e^  pots,  pans,  cocikR, 
and  '  boys.'  On  either  side  the  grass  huts  of.  the  WanyamwezL  I  sound  the 
whistle,  and  in  a  moment  aU  is  bustle  and  ncHse ;  the  sharp  tones  of  the  chie& 
shouting  huiya — look  alive— and  the  cheery  ayioaUaUo  from  all  the  men,  who 
quickly  replenish  fires,  get  their  loads  and  pack  their  little  bundles  on  them ; 
then  come  the  '  tent  men,'  who  strike  and  pack  the  tents  in  a  short  time.  Our- 
selves having  eaten  a  hasty  breakfast,  by  3.50  we  are  ^  on  the  road.' 

^'  At  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  Mirambo's  capital  presents  a  good  appearance. 
A  number  of  fan  palms  are  in  front,  between  which  one  sees  a  laige  number  of 
conical-pointed  roofs  rising  from  the  centre  of  an  immense  timber-like  structure. 
The  ground  all  around  is  clear  and  free  &om  trees,  so  that  it  could  not  readily  he 
approached  without  the  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants." 

The  Chii!f  Mirahbo. 

"My  first  impressions  of  Mirambo  were  decidedly  of  an  unpleasant  nature. 
He  appeared  simply  a  bandit  chief ;  and,  as  he  stood  surrounded  by  his  fierce- 
looking  men,  clad  for  the  most  part  in  stolen  goods,  and  all  excited  as  if  with 
wine,  I  did  not  have  so  great  a  respect  for  him  as  I  had  hoped  I  should.  Hi^ 
face  showed  a  careless  abandon,  and  his  fi^uent  jokes  to  his  excited  followers 
told,  I  thought,  of  either  a  suppressed  anxiety  or  exultation — ^I  could  not  deter- 
mine which.  His  curiosity,  I  think,  is  not  simple  wonderment,  but  an  intelligent 
desire  to  know  and  understand  things.  He  handles  a  new  thing  as  thoughtfaUy 
as  a  skilled  mechanic  would  a  piece  of  beautiful  mechamsm  the  working  of  which 
he  does  not  yet  understand.  There  is  a  laige  mixture  of  *  don't  care '  about  him, 
and  a  reckless  look  which  tells  of  a  life  of  continuous  daring  and  ever-cfaangmg 
fortune." 
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IV.— Mibofos  aiiir  #rp|ans'  Jfmtb^. 

NEW    YEAE'S    SACRAMENTAL    OFFERING. 

THE  suggestion,  offdred  many  years  ago,  that  a  special  saoramental 
collection  be  made  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  on  behalf  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  has  long  been  fruit- 
ful in  advantage  and  comfort  to  many  missionaries'  families. 

In  the  first  year,  when  the  plan  was  on  trial,  the  collections  amounted 
to  £1,547  17s.  9d.,  while  the  claims  were  sufficiently  met  by  £1,380. 
But  as  years  have  rolled  on  the  number  of  the  Society's  missionaries, 
together  with  the  lengthened  service  of  those  previously  labouring  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  has  naturally  produced  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  widows  and  children  thrown  on  the  Society's  care,  and  thus 
during  last  year  it  required  £5,432  10s.  8d.,  and  during  the  year  on  which 
we  are  entering  it  will  probably  need  at  least  an  equal  amount  to  carry 
out  the  object  for  which  the  collection  is  made.  Though  called  the 
Widows  and  Orphans'  Fund,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it 
seeks  the  comfort,  not  only  of  the  families  of  deceased  missionabies,  but 
also  of  RETIRED  MISSIONARIES  themsolves.  During  the  year  the  Fund 
will  have  to  provide  for  thirty-five  widows  of  missionaries ;  for  forty- 
nine  CHILDREN ;  and  for  twentt-four  missionaries  who,  by  length  of 
service  or  through  broken  health,  have  been  compelled  to  retire  from  their 
accustomed  work.  Several  of  these  esteemed  friends  commenced  their 
service  in  the  Society  more  than  forty  years  ago. 

While  paying  due  regard  to  every  case  that  may  be  brought  before 
them,  the  Directors  are  anxious  to  administer  the  fund  placed  at  their 
disposal  wisely  and  with  care.  The  obligation  which  it  acknowledges  is 
of  a  distinct  kind ;  and  the  Directors  feel  sure  that  the  ftiends  of  the 
Society  prefer  that  it  shall  continue  to  be  met  in  this  distinct  way.  The 
Directors  believe  that  the  increased  number  of  churches  aiding  the  Society, 
^nd  their  growing  liberality,  will  enable  them  completely  to  meet  the 
pressing  claims  of  those  on  whose  behalf  they  now  appeal.  They  trust 
that,  at  the  first  Communion  Service  of  the  New  Year,  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless  will  be  remembered  with  loving  sympathy,  and  the  wants  of 
those  who  have  served  Christ's  Church  in  bygone  years  will  be  fully  and 
fitly  provided  for. 

(Signed)  Eobert  Robinson,       \ 

Edward  H.  Jones,      \  Secretaries. 
J.  0.  Whiteiiottse,      j 

Missiox  House,  Noveniber  29eA,  1879. 
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THE  friends  of  the  Society  will  remember  that,  at  the  dose  of  the 
financial  year  in  May  last,  it  appeared  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
year  had  exceeded  the  income  by  £17,000.  To  meet  the  deficit,  stock  was 
sold  to  the  extent  of  £12,000,  but  an  adverse  balance  of  £5,000  remained* 
Subsequently,  a  special  appeal  was  made  for  funds  to  dear  off  this  burden 
of  debt,  and  several  friends  contribmted  liberally  towards  this  object :  but 
donations  for  this  purpose  have,  for  the  most  part,  ceased  to  come  in,  while 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  debt  still  stands. 

More  than  this ;  having  regard  to  the  limited  income  received  since  May, 
and  the  unpromising  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  the  financial  year,  the 
Directors  have  considered  that  a  necessity  was  laid  upon  them  to  make  some 
reduction  in  the  general  grants  for  the  new  year.  This  is  the  more  painful 
to  them,  because,  besides  the  check  which  is  thus  given  to  ordinary  work, 
openings  for  extended  operations  are  pressingly  set  before  them  by  the 
missionaries  in  the  field,  which  opportunities  they  are  unable  to  embrace. 

Must  the  heavy  burden  of  replying  by  a  negative  to  urgent  requests  for 
material  means  to  carry  on  spiritual  warfare  continue  to  rest  upon  the 
Directors )  Men  for  the  work  are  available,  but  the  means  of  maintuning 
them  are  wanting,  *'  The  earth  is  the  Lobd's  and  the  fulness  thereof." 
The  gold  and  the  silver  are  ITis,  Many,  notwithstanding  much  commer- 
cial depression,  have  loans  of  these  earthly  blessings  committed  to  their 
trust.  Do  the  facts  respecting  the  needs  of  the  foreign  missionary  work 
make  a  valid  claim  on  them?  If  they  do,  what  shall  be  the  reply? 
Shall  Christian  love  speak  first,  and  the  obedient  hand  open  at  the 
dictate  of  a  grateful  heart  1 


VI.— Itotts  of  i\t  Blmitli  ani  (B^Axuls. 

h  DEPARTUKES. 

Mi's.  Taylor,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Taylor,  B.A.,  retuming  to  Shanghai, 
embarked  at  Marseilles,  per  French  packet  Amazone,  October  5th. 

Mrs.  Smith,  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  retuming  to  Belgaum,  South 
India,  embarked  for  Bombay,  per  steamer  Singaporey  October  31st. 

The  Rev.  Jambs  Sibree  (late  of  Madagascar),  on  his  appointment  to  Viza- 
OAPATAM,  South  India,  embarked,  with  Mrs.  Sibree  and  two  children,  per 
steamer  Dorundaf  November  11th. 

The  Rev.  R.  Birt,  Mrs.  Birt,  and  two  daughters,  rettuning  to  Peeltok,  with 
two  sons  of  Rev.  F.  G.  G.  Kaysee,  of  Enapp's  Hope,  South  Africa,  embarked 
for  East  London,  per  steamer  Balmoral  CastUf  November  l]lth« 
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2.  TIENTSIN— MEDICAL  MISSION. 

Under  date  August  22,  1879,  Dr.  J.  E.  Mackenzie,  the  Society's  Medical 
Missionary  at  Tientsin,  North  China,  writes  as  follows  to  the  Rev.  W.  Muibhead, 
Shanghai : — "  On  the  1st  of  August  messengers  came  down  from  the  Yamen  ta 
summon  foreign  medical  aid  to  Lady  Li,  who  had  been  given  up  by  her  native 
medical  attendants.  Dr.  Irwin  and  myself  were  both  sent  for,  and  we  immediately 
went  up.  I  sat  up  that  night  in  the  Yamen  to  let  the  Viceroy,  who  had  been  up- 
all  the  previous  night,  and  who  is  deeply  attached  to  his  wife,  get  a  night's  rest. 
Through  the  blessing  of  Qod  upon  the  means  used,  the  patient  rallied,  and  daily- 
improved.  The  Viceroy  witnessed  us  perform  three  surgical  operations  in  the 
Yamen.  A  few  days  ago  he  handed  me  200  taels  (£60)  for  the  immediate  purchase 
of  drugs,  &c. — ^handed  over  a  portion  of  the  Memorial  Temple  to  Cheng-Ewa-fan, 
the  finest  in  Tientsin,  for  dispensary  work — ^and  authorised  me  to  send  in  all  bills 
to  him  for  settlement.  It  is  to  be  called  the  Hospital  in  connection  with  the 
Viceroy  of  Chihli ;  he  has  chosen  the  title  himself,  and  the  tablet  is  being  pre- 
pared. He  knows  I  am  a  missionary,  and  will  use  every  means  to  make  it  a 
centre  for  propagating  the  Gospel ;  but  he  leaves  my  hands  quite  free.  Through 
tliis  case  the  highest  ranks  of  the  official  classes  are  inviting  me  to  their  Yamens 
to  attend  upon  themselves,  their  wives  and  children." 

The  correspondent  of  the  North  China  Herald  writes : — "  After  residing  as 
physician  and  guest  for  a  month  at  the  Viceroy's  Yamen,  Miss  Howard,  M.D.,  of" 
the  American  M.E.  Mission,  has  completed  her  present  treatment  of  Lady  Li,  and 
has  departed  on  her  return  to  Peking.  She  bore  with  her  copious  presents  of 
silks  and  satins  and  rare  China  ware,  and  was  honoured  with  the  rare  courtesy  of 
having  the  Viceroy's  despatch  boat  to  tug  her  house-boat  as  far  on  the  way  to 
T'ung-chow  as  the  water  (now  high)  will  allow.  Before  departure  she  was  led  to 
accept,  for  the  winter,  the  pressing  invitation  to  join  in  the  dispensary  work  so 
generously  established  and  fostered  by  the  Viceroy — she  treats  the  female  patients,, 
while  Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  the  London  Mission,  treats  the  males.  It  is  hoped  this 
may  lead  to  the  establishment  here  of  an  hospital  for  women  under  her  direction,, 
while  one  for  men  is  likely  to  be  established  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mackenzie." 


vn. — Contribntitms. 


Contributions  from  ISth  September  to  16th  October ,  1879 — {continued)  f 

7    0 


WALES. 

Colwyn 8 

SCOTLAND. 

SreehiUf  M.O.  A  Friend,  for 
Medical  Uiaeions  ia  China  26    0    0 

Do.,  tn  Medical  MlMioai  in 
India 25    0    0 

SuAoH.      Mlnionarj    and  — ^^— 
Bible  Sodety,  for  aatlTe 
teaehcr,     Adam      Llad, 
TraTanoore 10   0   0 

Do.,  for  Orphan  In  India....    10   0 


Bdiuhurgh.    J.  Melrote,  Eaq.lOO    0    0  Stromnut.     A  Friend,   for 

Madafaeear a  10    0 


Laurtne^ktrk.    Cong.  Ch....    6  10    0 

PhUiphttrgh 0    7    0 

PortohMo.    Darid    Wataon, 

B«q.,  Edlabtuqgh,  in  tal- 
fllmeat  of  the  wlthea  of 
the  Ute  Min  Ann  Wat. 
•on 60    0    0 

Bt.Utntmct,   Mr  J.  Miller..    10    0 


IRELAND. 
Culmor9 2  13    4 


LondbHdtrry . 


IS  IS    ]l 


Ptr  Bm.  John  Fbreman. 

Baphoe 8  8    0 

Btewartetowa 4  18 

Btiabane 8  0a 


Fr(m  nth  October  to  15th  November,  1879. 


LONDON. 
B.& £100    0    0 


O.  A.  We«t«ni,Eiq.(aui.)..    8    0    0 
Do.  (Don.;    30    0   0 

F 80    0    0 


».Fitt,B«l 6    0    0 

A.  Kixoii.Biq.,fOff  DrThom- 

•oB's  Mbaton, Neyoor  ....  ISO 

W.  C.  Wedmore,  Beq.......  8   0   0 

Dr.JowvhWniiama  110 


O.F.  Neele,EK 1    1  0 

Mn.Neele  110 

A  Friend,  for  South  Africa..   0  10  0 

An  Unhappy  Woman  ......    0  10  0 

AFriend 0   8  0 

Amlena  •.••..•..•••.•• 0    8  0 

a4ektnlutm  Smi4  Ch.    ......    7    0  0 

CnmbtnHtt.   Audllary  ....  11  10  B 

Oiwm  am  Ch,   UVT  Coll.  86  IS  0 


Cffdon.    Broad  Green  Ch., 

MajCoUeetfoa 6  11  10 

Mi\fUUt.  Christ  Ch.,Ma70oll.  18  lo  0 

PwutUm,   TrlnityCh 1    1  0 

QrtmwiA  Road,    May  OoU.  4    0  » 

Hammtirwmith.   Alhioa  Ch., 

MayCoUeetion 4   4  t 

Broadway  Oh.,  for  Widows' 

Fond 8   0  0 


Hamovn  Cka.  Xn.  8.  Cloat> 


0    8    » 


^64 

SiintMU.    Union  Ch.,  May 


LOITDOK  HiaSIONABT  SOCIETY.. 
Chepitow.    OoBgLCh. 9  15    t 


OoUection.. V*'* ^  1* 

0 

Somm9,    FftkOha. S7  10 

0 

TTftiiMiliiM'                      1  ■  ■  ■  ■ 0     A 

« 

I^UwoHh  «.....•••••• •    3  17 

0 

0 

Ltyum.   KarCQlleettan....    110 

0 

jr«iri6oro«ffc  Cfta.  TovBg 
'Women's Bible CUn  ....    3    6    7 

JTmv  Kent  Road.  Filgrtm 
Fathcn'  Menuniol  Ch., 
May  Collection 8  IS    0 


2rorv>9od,Vpp*r.  T.BetttEiq.   6    0    0 


rtdthum  Ey0.  MIw  Held  ft 
Prlendiy  for  Bellary  Orphan 
School,  additional 110 

MiehHiond.    Auziliaiy 10    7  0 

Mom/ord.    May  Collection. .    A  18  0 

aurMon  S  14  0 

Toimurt  Squar*  Ch 86    0  0 

York  Road  Ch 4  16  10 

Do.,  May  Collection 10    8    4 

COUNTBT. 
JVr0t9n 9  IS    0 


AMon.    MlH  J.  A.  Milbnm  1    0    0 

BtMburf   0    8    0 

BanutapU.    Mra.  Price  ... .  100 

B0rten-on-Humbtr   2    2    9 


Bath.    In  Memoriam,  F.0.8.  25 
Batktf 


0    0 


14    1    5 


Birktnksad  ^  Wirral.    Avx.  67    0    0 

Birminghmm.    Auxiliary  ..591  16  11 

Mxa.  W.  H.  Arery 8    8    0 

Edgbanton  Ch.,  for  Quinine 
for  BeT.  C.  P.  Moas 18    6 


BUKop'$  Stvrtford.  Mr.&.B. 
Fyne 1 


0    0 


Bradford.    Auxiliary 900    0  0 

Briffg.    Auxiliary 16  18  1 

Brighton.    Auxiliary  60    6  0 

XJnlon  Street  Ch 15    0  0 


Brittot.    Auxiliary 800    0    0 

Bronugrore 11  14    5 

BuekUg.    AuxlUaiy ........    9  10    6 

Buntingford.    Auxiliary    ..450 


Burton^CH'TrttU.    Auxiliary  11    9  6 

Calnt.    Auxiliary SO    9  9 

Catow.    Auxiliary 1  19  0 

Ciir(in«I.    Legacy  of  the  late 
MlM   Margaret  Goodwin, 

for  Centnl  Africa 100    0  0 


CtmsJibat 5  17  11 


ChetUr.    AnxlUaxy 840    4  8 

Chvrchover  2  18  8 

Cumberland.    Auxiliary....  86    8  8 

Dorbg.    Auxiliary 120    0  0 

Dm'M*.    Auxiliary 47  10  1 

Dewt^urg.    BpiingfteldCh...  28    5  6 

ExtUr.    A  Lady,  for  Mlaaion 

at  Ambohimaag*  »......•    0  10  • 

Q^49op.    LlttLemoor  Oh.   ..  88    9  4 

Gotport,    UttienGhn.......  10  10  0 

OrMi  Tmnmamih.    AnziUaiy  88    9  8 

Htdu  Owtm  •„;*•:.• 6    8  8 

SarraUL    Mr.  C.  Petttt....    10  0 


HtekmtmdwiU.    Oeorge  St.  18  14  9 

Htm*  Bag.  J.B.Tumer;BM|.    8    2  0 

HtgwoQd  28    4  1 

Soddaadom.    Auxiliary  ....  27  lO  0 


i>l^ma«lh,fbr  China .%    8  4    0 

So,»lor  India..... , 8    0    0 

Do.,  for  Central  Amea   ....    6    0    0 


PokUdrnf 


1    8    8 


PortMa.    King  Street.    Mr. 
J.BignaU « 1    I 


Jbun^ate.    Anxiliary 87  tt    8 

Rothhurg  SOS 

JEye '. S    8     1 

SaUA^rg.    Auxiliary 67    8    t 

Searbotfwgk.  SaatboroughCh.SS  11    • 


Southam^fttom.   Miae  Bterc 
andFrtend* S    8    • 


StondtauM  ( OlametgttrMrtJ    4    S  • 

Ibrfuag.    Auzfliary    18    0  7 

Timbridgt  WOU.    Auxiliary  88  18  T 

WarminiUr *•«.....  SO    0  • 


HaU.    Mia*  8.  Lambert,  or 
Mn.  Bacon,  Cuddapah    . .    8 


0    0 


Ingrut  Volt 2  16  0 

Ipngieh.    St.  aement'i  Ch.  10    2  0 

Jorng.    Auxiliary 84    2  6 

K*nUwortk.    Mr.  J.  Webb..    0  15  0 


Xing'iClift    2    0    0 

Le*dM.    AuxUiaiy 97    0    0 

Livorpeol.  Norwood  Ch.,  for 
Qninloe  fer  BeT.  C.  P. 
Moes,  Madagascar 1  10    0 


ZongSuhM^ 9  IS 

Lotot$tcft.    MittCoatea ....    2 


IToMMt.    J.  T.  MIUs,  Esq.. .100    0    0 

WettoH-n^er-Mare,  P.  8. 
Oenris,  £•«•,  for  BeT.  I. 
H.  Hacker,  Keyoor 6    0    0 

Wegm»mtk.    Olo«e«ater-a9>. .  12  15    0 

Wigtim 9   V  10 

Wimbortu 4  18    8 

ir»<fty5r«oi,  MsrOvviNlhr..    4    8    8 

WolotrhmmtAmt 
Quean  Street  CSiap^  ....    110 
Legacy  of  the  late  Mlaa 
Bebecca  Anthony 16   I    S 

WAUU> 
Nar^trik.    TabeiMcto  Oh..  S118    0 


SOOTLAITD. 
yaim.    Collected  by  Mlea 
M.     Jeans,    for    Female 
Misaiona  0  10   8 


0    0 


Lgnn.    A  Friend 5    0    0 

UaeeUifiM.    Boe  Street  Ch.    7  18  10 

XnneheMttr  4  Sal/ord.  Aux.1200    0    0 
Stockport  Boad  Ch 6  1110 

Uargatt.    AuxiUary    18  15    0 

Melktham 5    1     6 


NtwMittt.    AuxiUary 6    110 

Kewbmrg.    Auxiliary 26  19  9 

Newport  PagnM  Pittrict ....  18  1 4  0 

NorihShUldt.    St.  Andrew's 

Congl.  Ch 1114  0 

Northamptom.      Oommcrelal 

Street    9    9  6 

XingStreet 24    2  6 

Victoria  Boad  Iron  (%. ..  SO    7  8 


StrathMvenf  JETamtllMk.    Mn. 

Martin 6    0  0 

Fer  Bee.  M.  A.  War^tmm. 

AberCsldy 9  18  S 

Canonbie 1  16  t 

Dalkeith  8    1  6 

Porres  8   0  0 

Glasgow  0  10  • 

Lauder 2    5  1 

Melrose »   a  o 

IBBLAND. 
Per  Rev.  E.  A.  War^kam. 

BelDut 82    0  5 

Onlmore    .....••.••...•....    8    4  8 


OakengaUe 1    8  11  j  Dunmurry 

rood 


Per  Ree.  Jehm 

Antrim 0  IS  10 

Ballymena 0  17    7 

Canickfteiiua — S  19  10 

Per  Ree.  S.  fltwrrsie. 
Armagh   •« 10    7  .0 


Okehampton 12  18    3 

PlgwMuth.    Mln  WIndeatt, 
for  MatiTO  Teachers 10   0   0 


Holywc 


10    0 
1  IS     6 


LoughgaU S  IS    9 

Monaoan  4    0    0 

PortaSowa 1  lo   0 


MleoJowittiLoods, 
ICioo  E.  M.  Jowltt,  Leeds. 


For  Deficiency  in  ihe  Year  1878-9— (contifMkeS,), 


£50    0    0 

.  so   0   0 
.  50    0    0 


Ifr.  Haberahon,  Liyerpool  

ypttiagham  Auzfliary— 

AddUon  Street  Oittxch 10  0  0 

Oaotle  Oate  Ghurch 69  18  0 

YAvt  Laae  Ohnrch 80  0  0 

8t.  Aim*a  Well  Boad 5  0  0 

M.X. Brixton 20  o  0 


T.  T.  Ganren.  Bm|.,  The  late .....£10    0    0 

Miao  E.  Dodd,  Bamogate  5    0    0 

8.  P.  Matthews,  Bag.,  Oamplrnio,  Hariov  5    0   0 

John  HenefaBMOi,  Koq^Voodlord.....*...  5    0   0 

A  Ftiend«  near  iiftua .— .  .>.»»....  ..»»■■—  800 

Dublin,  York  8tr«et0hiinh.^ S    0    0 

Friends  at  Haalemere,  for  tale  of  wotk  1110 

Mr.  J.  Tanunadgr,  Marlboniagh  Ohapol  10   0 


Yatis  ft  AL>xAsa>BB,  Printers,  JUmsdAle  Buildings,  Ohanoery  l4me^  London, 


I 


■  % 


f. 


